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OF  THE 
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TO  ITS  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS. 


In  presenting  the  customary  annual  statement  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Institution  intrusted  by  Providence  to  our  care,  we 
desire  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God,  manifested  toward  it  as  in  former  years.  The  great 
objects  for  which  it  was  established,  have  been  steadily  and 
successfully  pursued;  its  resources  have  remained  undimin- 
ished, and  its  number  of  pupils  has  continued  about  as 
heretofore.  They  have  been  favored  with  general  health,  and 
we  have  not  within  the  year,  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss 
by  death,  of  any  one  of  their  number.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  attending  Physician  : 

"  The  forms  of  disease  that  have  prevailed  in  this  house- 
hold, embracing  upward  of  two  hundred  persons,  varying 
in  age  from  eight  years,  upward,  to  the  meridian  of  life,  since 
my  connection  with  it  commenced,  are  such,  and  such  only, 
as  are  found  to  exist  in  the  neighborhood,  and  other  parts  of 
the  city,  where  the  population  live  in  families,  whose  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  enable  them  to  provide  all  those  means 
of  support,  which  are  known  to  procure  the  greatest  amount 
of  substantial  comfort  and  health." 

After  detailing  the  few  cases  of  illness  which  have  oc- 
curred, and  speaking  of  the  importance  of  ventilation  and 
out-door  exercise,  he  thus  concludes  : 
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«  Associated  with  others,  as  it  is  now  my  privilege  to  be,  in 
the  superintendence  and  care  of  one  of  the  departments  of  this 
Institution,  it  will  be  my  purpose,  not  only  to  minister,  as 
best  I  may,  to  the  necessities  of  the  sick  and  suffering,  but 
also,  which  is  far  better,  cordially  to  second  every  measure 
which  promises  more  effectually  to  secure  its  inmates  from 
the  approaches  of  disease." 

We  have  an  able  and  experienced  corps  of  instructors,  and 
all  the  requisite  facilities  for  imparting  instruction  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.    Those  to  whom  the  imme- 
diate care  of  the  pupils  has  been  committed,  have  given  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  their  fitness  for  the  work  assigned  them, 
and  their  devotedness  to  it.    They  have  supplied  the  place 
of  parents  to  these  children,  have  ministered  to  their  wants, 
watched  over  them  in  sickness,  and  drawn  around  tfiem  the 
comforts  of  home.    The  legislatures  of  all  the  New  England 
States  have  continued  their  patronage  to  the  Institution,  and 
have  manifested  entire  confidence  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs ;  while  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  have  uni- 
formly expressed  feelings  of  sincere  thankfulness  for  the  ben- 
efits conferred  upon  those  whom  they  have  placed  in  it  for 
instruction.    We  speak  of  these  tokens  of  prosperity,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  self-commendation,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing those  who  have  a  right  to  know,  correct  information  re- 
specting its  real  condition,  and  that  those  who  have  deaf- 
mute  children  may  be  induced  to  commit  them  to  our  care, 
with  full  assurance  that  they  will  be  treated  with  kindness, 
and  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  in  their  mental  and  moral 
training.    But  while  we  make  these  favorable  representa- 
tions, we  are  not  unmindful  that  events  of  a  widely  different 
character  have  occurred  within  the  year.    The  Principal  of 
the  Asylum,  at  first  compelled  by  failing  health  to  relinquish 
his  post  of  usefulness,  was  finally  removed  from  it  by  death. 
He  died  at  the  time  when  the  Institution  was  deriving  the 
benefits  of  an  experience  of  thirty-five  years  spent  in  instruct- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb.    On  the  resignation  of  the  first  Princi- 
pal, Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  about  twenty-three  years  since,  Mr. 
Weld  was  appointed  his  successor ;  and  for  this  long  period 
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he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  dignity  and  ability 
The  position  which  he  held  in  the  Institution,  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  its  patrons  and  friends,  and  the  interesting 
relations  which  subsisted  for  so  long  a  time  between  him  and 
us,  demand  of  us  more  than  a  parting  notice.  No  apology^ 
therefore,  will  be  necessary  for  occupying  so  large  a  space  in 
our  report,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  services. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  LEWIS  WELD,  ESQ.,  LATE 
PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM. 

The  lives  of  professional  men  usually  run  on  in  so  even  a 
tenor,  as  to  afford  scanty  materials  for  their  biographer.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  those  engaged  in  the  instruction 
of  children.  However  faithfully  they  may  have  labored  in 
this  department  of  usefulness,  or  however  successfully  they 
may  have  prosecuted  their  vocation,  little  more  can  be  said 
of  them,  than  that  they  have  done  a  good  work,  and  have 
exerted  a  healthful  influence.  We  are  not  to  look  to  our  lit- 
erary institutions  for  those  stirring  events  attended  with 
pomp  and  circumstance  \vhich  make  men  great.  A  single 
victory  won  on  the  battle-field  will  make  a  hero  ;  a  brilliant 
military  campaign  will  give  to  a  nation  its  chief  magistrate. 
While  conquests  over  mind  and  w^ll,  achieved  in  the  school- 
room and  the  service  of  a  lifetime  in  moulding  the  affections 
and  cultivating  the  intellect  of  a  generation  of  youth,  will  se- 
cure no  other  reward  than  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  the 
approbation  of  the  good.  The  labors  and  trials  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  instruction  are  so  great,  their  cares 
so  perplexing,  and  their  compensation  so  small,  that  it  is  not 
a  little  surprising  that  any  persons  of  superior  abilities  should 
devote  themselves  to  it.  That  they  do,  and  in  great  num- 
bers also,  can  be  accounted  for  only  upon  the  supposition 
that  they  are  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  benevolence  and 
self-denial  which  prompts  the  missionary  to  bear  messages 
of  gospel  mercy  to  the  heathen,  and  the  philanthropist  to 
carry  relief  and  consolation  to  them  that  are  sick  and  in 
prison.  Such  persons  seek  to  be  useful  rather  than  to  be  es- 
teemed great,  and  have  respect  not  so  much  to  present  emol- 
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ument  as  to  the  recompense  of  future  reward.  It  will  not 
seem  strange  therefore,  if  we  make  no  claim  for  our  departed 
friend,  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  a  work  so  little  appre- 
ciated, to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  ;  or  if  we  cherish  no 
hope  of  contributing,  by  this  simple  sketch,  a  bright  page  to 
history.  We  can,  however,  claim  for  him  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing acted  well  the  part  assigned  him  by  Providence ;  and  if 
his  name  should  not  be  enrolled  among  those  who  have  sig- 
nalized  themselves  by  daring  exploits  and  bold  achievements, 
it  will  be  found  engraven  upon  the  tablet  of  many  a  living 
heart,  and  will  long  be  cherished  with  that  of  Gallaudet, 
among  the  precious  recollections  of  many  a  deaf  mute. 

Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  late  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  . 
was  born  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  October  17,  1796.  He  was 
the  oldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Ludovicus  Weld,  for  about  thirty 
years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  place.  His 
grandfather  and  others  of  his  ancestors  were  also  clergymen, 
of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Habijah  Weld,  of  Attleboro, 
Mass.  To  this  sacred  profession,  no  doubt,  the  subject  of 
this  notice  was  early  consecrated  by  his  pious  parents,  and 
to  it  he  would  have  consecrated  himself,  had  not  the  path  of 
duty  subsequently  opened  before  him  in  a  different  direction. 

He  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Yale  College  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1814,  and  graduated  in  regular  course  in  the  autumn 
of  1818.  He  was  distinguished  for  diligent  and  faithful  at- 
tention to  all  college  exercises,  and  a  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  student.  Although  moral  and  correct  in 
his  deportment  in  childhood,  he  did  not  become  particularly 
interested  in  the  subject  of  religion  until  the  spring  after  he 
commenced  his  college  course.  The  revival  which  occurred 
at  that  time,  and  of  which  Dr.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  and  the  . 
late  Dr.  Nevins,  of  Baltimore,  were,  with  many  others,  hope- 
ful subjects,  was  the  occasion  of  directing  his  attention  to 
the  claims  of  the  divine  law,  and  of  guiding  him  to  the  Sav- 
iour for  renewing  grace.  He  then  commenced  the  life  of  a 
Christian,  which  he  maintained  to  the  end  with  singular 
steadiness  and  consistency.  In  the  language  of  one  now  in 
the  ministry,  who  was  his  room-mate  in  college,  "  His  relig- 
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ious  standing  was  of  a  high  order.  He  was  a  man  of  God 
because  a  man  of  prayer.  He  started  fair  and  he  held  on  his 
way ;  he  endured  unto  the  end  and  is  saved."  After  the 
change  in  his  feelings  above  referred  to,  he  was  led  seriously 
to  consider  the  demands  of  duty  in  regard  to  a  profession, 
and  yielded  to  the  conviction  that  they  required  him  to  preach 
the  gospel.  "  He  was,"  says  his  room-mate,  "  through  his 
whole  college  course,  looking  forward  to  the  ministry  ;  but  on 
graduating  he  was  engaged  as  an  instructor  in  the  then  in- 
fant Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  becoming  inter- 
ested in  that  field  of  benevolent  labor,  he  soon  relinquished 
all  thoughts  of  the  ministry." 

The  first  school  for  deaf  mutes  in  this  country  was  opened 
in  Hartford  in  April,  1817,  with  seven  pupils;  but  before  the 
close  of  that  year  there  were  thirty  in  attendance,  and  three 
instructors.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  the  number  of 
pupils  had  increased  to  fifty;  and  by  the  policy  then  adopted 
of  making  the  classes  quite  small,  two  additional  teachers 
were  needed.  On  application  to  the  officers  of  Yale  College 
for  young  men  of  piety  and  talents  such  as  to  qualify  them 
for  this  work,  Isaac  Orr  and  Lewis  Weld,  members  of  the 
senior  class,  were  recommended  as  suitable  persons,  and  were 
engaged  as  teachers.  Mr.  Weld  entered  upon  his  duties  at 
the  Asylum  in  May,  1818,  intending  to  remain  for  two  or 
three  years  only,  until  he  should  obtain  means  for  prosecuting 
his  theological  studies;  but  becoming  satisfied  that  this  new 
field  of  usefulness  offered  strong  inducements  to  young  men 
of  enterprise  and  benevolence,  and  that  he  might  do  as  much 
good  in  it  as  in  the  ministry,  he  was  not  long  in  deciding  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  He  labored  here  with  great  faithfulness  and  zeal, 
taking  a  high  stand  as  a  sign-maker  and  practical  teacher, 
for  four  years  and  a  half.  At  that  time  he  was,  at  his  own 
request,  released  from  his  engagements  with  this  institution, 
to  accept  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  the  Directors  of  which,  in  their 
report  for  the  year  1822,  thus  expressed  their  satisfaction  in 
having  secured  his  important  services  :  "  This  gentleman,  lib- 
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erally  educated  at  Yale  College,  has  been  zealously  and  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  the  last 
four  years  and  a  half ;  and  his  excellent  attainments  in  the 
art,  in  connexion  with  his  moral  character  and  habits  of  dis- 
cipline, to  which  the  Directors  at  Hartford  bear  testimony, 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  institution,  under  his  super- 
intendence, will  accomplish  every  reasonable  wish  of  its  pat- 
rons." Mr.  Weld  discharged  the  duties  of  principal  in  that 
institution  for  nearly  eight  years,  with  great  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  its  patrons  and  friends,  as  the 
following  extract  from  resolutions  adopted  by  its  Board  of 
directors  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  clearly  shows.  "  It  is 
with  the  most  sincere  regret  the  Board  have  acquiesced  in  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Weld,  and  released  him  from  the  important 
and  responsible  office  he  has  so  long  and  so  ably  filled. 
Called  to  superintend  this  institution  almost  in  its  infancy, 
they  have  been  mainly  indebted  to  his  talents,  industry  and 
devotion  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  his  pupils, 
for  the  gratifying  result  of  their  efforts  to  alleviate  the  misfor- 
tunes and  improve  the  condition  of  these  interesting  children. 
They  have  experienced  both  pride  and  pleasure  from  the 
progress  of  these  pupils  under  a  system  of  education  digested 
and  matured  by  him,  which  has  met  with  the  most  unquali- 
fied approbation  from  all  who  have  examined  its  details  or 
observed  its  effects." 

In  the  year  1830,  the  office  of  Principal  in  the  Institution 
at  Hartford,  was  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet.  It  was  thought  desirable  both  by  its  Directors  and 
Instructors,  to  recall  Mr.  Weld,  and  place  him  in  this  impor- 
tant position.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  sustained  himself  in  it  with  honor  to 
himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  for 
nearly  twenty-three  years.  The  number  of  pupils  during  his 
administration  increased  from  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to 
two  hundred.  In  the  management  of  the  aflairs  of  the  Insti- 
tution at  home,  and  with  the  authorities  of  the  States  which 
have  patronized  it,  he  uniformly  manifested  sound  judgment 
and  good  practical  common  sense,  which  contributed  in  no 
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small  degree  to  its  prosperity  and  high  standing  among  sim- 
ilar Institutions. 

For  several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Weld  was 
troubled  with  a  catarrhal  affection  of  the  head,  which  gradu- 
ally extended  to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  throat  and 
lungs,  producing  a  chronic  cough,  which  at  times  was  severe 
and  distressing.  Partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
more  especially  to  ascertain  what  had  been  accomplished 
abroad  in  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  articulate,  he  was  sent  to 
Europe  in  the  spring  of  1844,  by  the  Directors  of  the  Asylum, 
with  instructions  to  visit  as  many  of  the  Institutions  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  as  possible  ; 
"  to  ascertain  the  methods  of  instruction  and  management 
adopted  in  them ;  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  improve- 
ments they  had  made  and  to  profit  by  their  experience."  In 
pursuance  of  this  object,  he  visited  the  principal  schools  of 
western  Europe,  and  obtained  a  large  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation, which  may  be  found  embodied  in  the  extended 
account  of  his  visit  presented  by  him  to  the  Directors,  and 
appended  to  their  twenty-ninth  annual  report.  His  health, 
though  materially  benefited  by  the  voyage  and  by  relaxation 
for  a  time,  was  not  confirmed.  The  disease  which  had  so 
long  maintained  its  hold  upon  his  system  was  checked  but 
not  eradicated.  After  resuming  his  labors  it  re-appeared, 
and  continued  its  very  gradual  but  steady  progress  until  it 
exhausted  the  energies  of  an  iron  constitution,  and  overcame 
the  resistance  of  a  resolute  will.  It  was  often  remarked  by  his 
associates  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  that  not  one 
man  in  a  hundred  would  have  performed  the  same  amount 
of  labor,  under  the  pressure  of  so  great  a  weight  of  infirmity. 
He  seemed  determined  to  hold  on  his  way,  apprehending 
that  if  he  should  once  sit  down  to  rest,  he  could  never  rise 
again  to  work.  At  length,  yielding  to  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  his  friends  and  medical  advisers,  he  consented  to  ask  of  the 
Directors  a  temporary  release  from  all  his  duties,  that  he 
might  try  the  effect  of  a  sea-voyage  and  of  foreign  travel. 
With  the  same  spirit  of  liberality  and  kindness  they  had 
shown  him  on  other  occasions,  they  voted  to  relieve  him  en- 
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tirely  from  the  care  of  the  Institution  for  a  year,  while  his 
salary  should  be  continued  ;  and  to  enable  him  to  visit  Eu- 
rope without  a  recourse  to  his  own  means,  they  generously 
granted  him  a  gratuity  of  one  thousand  dollars.  He  sailed 
from  New  York  in  August  last  for  England  ;  thence  to  Ger- 
many and  France ;  and  for  a  time  had  hope  that  the  wishes 
of  his  friends  and  his  own  expectations  would  be  realized. 
But  after  having  been  absent  for  nearly  four  months,  he  be- 
came satisfied  that  his  strength  was  failing  and  that  he  need- 
ed the  quiet  and  the  comforts  of  home.  In  a  letter  to  one 
of  his  associates,  dated  London,  Nov.  23,  he  said:  "I 
found  myself  unable  to  go  forward  alone  in  my  state  of  health 
and  strength,  encountering  the  vicissitudes  of  travel  in  the 
countries  I  was  to  visit,  according  to  the  original  plan  ;  and 
almost  equally  so  to  bear  the  solitude  and  destitution  of 
congenial  society  in  any  place  of  permanent  sojourn  I  might 
be  able  to  select.  The  experiments  I  made  under  favorable 
circumstances,  satisfied  me  that  the  course  of  prudence  and 
wisdom  was  to  return  home."  The  Institution  with  which 
he  had  been  for  so  long  a  time  connected,  occupied  in  all  his 
journeyings,  a  large  place  in  his  affections  and  thoughts. 
"I  think  of  you  all  daily,"  he  said,  "with  no  little  interest, 
and  am  glad  to  hear  that  all  has  been  so  well  with  you  at 
the  Asylum.  Give  my  love  to  the  pupils,  and  say  to  them 
that  as  their  numbers  are  fewer  and  their  advantages  in  some 
respects  greater  than  formerly,  I  expect  to  see  in  them  greater 
progress  in  learning,  in  good  conduct  and  in  happiness.  Tell 
them  that  if  each  one  will  make  it  his  daily  rule  to  make 
some  one  happier  by  his  own  efforts  than  he  would  otherwise 
be,  that  he  will  be  happier  himself  and  will  grow  better,  be- 
cause he  will  cultivate  benevolence  and  oppose  selfishness  in 
his  own  heart.  Who  will  try  to  observe  this  rule  till  I 
return?" 

He  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  30th  of  November,  reached 
New  York  on  the  11th  of  December,  and  his  home  on  the 
day  following.  The  state  of  his  health  was  such  as  to  take 
from  his  friends  all  hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  Still  he 
was  comparatively  comfortable  for  several  days,  and  was  able 
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to  see  his  friends  and  pupils  once  more,  for  which  mercy  he 
frequently  expressed  his  thankfulness  to  God  with  deep  emo- 
tion. Until  the  last  day  of  his  life,  which  was  the  30th  of 
December,  he  rose  at  the  usual  hour  in  the  morning,  con- 
ducted his  family  devotions,  and  passed  his  time  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  members  of  his  family  and  the  friends  who 
called ;  hoping  for  the  most  part  that  he  should  soon  be  bet- 
ter, and  yet  prepared  for  any  unfavorable  change.  His  death 
was  sudden  at  last;  but  in  the  contest  with  the  king  of  ter- 
rors, which  came  upon  him  unexpectedly,  he  was  not  discon- 
certed. He  was  sustained  by  the  hope  of  the  Christian,  and 
by  the  consolations  of  that  gospel  which  he  had  solongcher- 
ished  as  his  choicest  treasure.  At  the  age  of  fifty-seven  he 
closed  his  earthly  course  and  entered  his  heavenly  rest. 

We  might  dwell,  if  it  were  needful,  upon  the  deep  afflic- 
tion of  a  wife  and  children;  the  bereavement  of  his  relatives 
and  friends;  the  loss  sustained  by  the  officers  and  pupils  of 
the  Asylum,  and  the  Church  of  which  he  was  for  so  many 
years  a  consistent  and  useful  member  and  deacon.  But  we 
prefer  to  adopt  the  language  used  by  others  in  reference  to 
this  sad  event;  and  shall  only  say  in  conclusion,  that  Mr. 
Weld  was  eminently  a  practical  man.  He  spent  no  time  in 
scheming  or  theorizing.  He  followed  out  the  details  of  his 
plan  with  steadiness  and  uniformity,  bringing  the  powers  of 
his  mind  to  bear  upon  the  single  object  to  which  his  life  was 
devoted.  The  prominent  traits  of  his  character  were  consci- 
entiousness and  firmness.  As  he  would  never  consent  to  the 
doing  of  that  which  he  thought  to  be  wrong,  so  he  would 
never  tolerate  the  omission  of  that  which  he  knew  to  be  right. 
And  if  he  sometimes  seemed  to  require  much  from  others, 
he  would  not  at  the  same  time  be  satisfied  with  less  from 
himself. 

In  all  his  arrangements  and  matters  of  business,  he  was 
remarkably  punctual  and  systematic ;  careful  to  do  every- 
thing in  proper  time  and  in  due  order.  In  his  intercourse 
with  his  pupils,  his  chief  aim  and  most  earnest  endeavor  was 
to  do  them  good,  not  merely  by  cultivating  their  intellects, 
but  by  improving  their  characters ;  by  imbuing  their  minds 
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with  worthy  sentiments  and  correct  views.  While  solicitous 
to  prepare  them  for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  this  present 
life,  he  was  still  more  anxious  to  secure  for  them  a  blessed 
inheritance  in  the  life  to  come.  We  doubt  not  that  in  the 
great  day  of  final  revision,  he  will  rejoice  in  the  results  of  his 
labors  and  prayers. 

We  can  not  better  close  this  notice  of  Mr.  Weld,  than  by 
quoting  what  was  said  by  us  and  by  others  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death.  The  Directors  of  the  Asylum,  in  resolutions  passed 
soon  after  his  decease,  hold  the  following  language:  "  We 
consider  it  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Weld,  to  record  the  high 
sense  which  we  entertain  of  his  character,  and  especially  of 
the  able  and  faithful  manner  in  which  for  more  than  twenty- 
three  years  he  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  Principal  of 
this  Institution.  Whilst  his  public  character  exalted  him  in 
our  estimation,  our  intercourse  with  him  as  a  Christian  and  a 
friend,  endeared  by  his  many  private  virtues,  awakens  in  us 
sensations  of  tender  grief  now  that  he  is  called  away  from 
us."  The  Faculty  of  the  Institution,  in  resolutions  passed  at 
a  meeting  Jan.  3,  say  :  "  In  the  decease  of  Lewis  Weld,  Esq., 
late  Principal  of  this  Asylum,  we  are  called  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  an  officer  of  the  institution,  eminent  for  his  ability  and 
success  in  imparting  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
one  whose  efficiency  and  conscientious  fidelity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties,  love  for  his  work  and  earnest  en- 
deavors for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  pupils, 
have  commanded  our  respect,  and  afforded  an  example  wor- 
thy of  imitation."  At  a  meeting  of  deaf  mutes  held  in  Hen- 
niker,  N.  H.,  Jan.  4th,  resolutions  were  adopted,  in  which 
they  speak  of  Mr.  Weld  as  "  one  who  always  considered  us 
and  all  other  mutes  as  his  children  ;  one  whom  all  of  us  had  - 
long  ago  learned  to  love  and  respect,  and  one  whose  loss  will 
long  be  felt."  Most  of  the  pupils,  in  their  letters  to  their 
parents,  mentioned  his  death  in  terms  expressive  alike  of  their 
sorrow  and  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
them.  One  of  them  wrote,  "  We  have  had  no  news  of  im- 
portance since  the  death  of  our  beloved  Principal,  Mr.  Weld, 
who  died  of  congestion  of  the  lungs.    I  can  assure  you  that 
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he  watched  over  us  like  a  father,  who  takes  a  strong  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  his  children.    O  that  I  could  see  him  once 
morel"    Another  wrote  as  follows  :  "  The  news  which  I  shall 
communicate  will  surprise  you.    Mr.  Weld  is  dead.  His 
death  was  sudden  and  unexpected.    On  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber he  returned  in  a  feeble  state.    The  next  day  we  all  went 
to  his  house  and  he  welcomed  us  cordially.    We  never  saw 
him  again  on  earth,  and  now  he  is  frje  from  the  troubles  and 
pain  of  this  world.    Many  can  testify  to  his  Christian  char- 
acter and  faithfulness  in  laboring  for  the  deaf  and  dumb." 
A  former  pupil,  writing  to  a  classmate  in  this  city,  expresses 
her  feelings  in  the  following  language  :  "  I  feel  afflicted  with 
the  loss  of  such  a  friend,  who  has  done  so  much  for  me  and 
for  us  all.  and  sometimes  can  not  bear  to  think  he  has  gone 
the  way  which  he  will  not  return.    He  was  bound  to  us  by 
a  thousand  ties,  but  oh !  those  ties  are  broken  and  we  are  called 
to  mourning.    Mr.  Weld  had  many  good  qualities — one  of 
them  which  is  prominent  is  piety  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  his 
solemn  expressions  when  he  was  exhorting  us  to  be  ready  to 
die.    His  labors  are  ended  and  he  has  gone  to  his  reward." 

CHANGES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Principal,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Weld,  made  other  chang£s  necessary.  Rev. 
William  W.  Turner,  who  had  been  for  some  months  sup- 
plying the  place  of  Mr.  Weld,  was  unanimously  appointed 
his  successor.    Mr.  Turner  has  been  connected  with  the 
Asylum  as  instructor,  for  thirty-three  years.    He  was  the 
first  teacher  of  the  Gallaudet  High  Class,  and  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  a  longer  time  than 
any  other  American  teacher.    We  confidently  believe  that 
the  interests  of  the  Institution  will  not  suffer  under  his  ad- 
ministration.   Mr.  Luzerne  Rae,  who  by  his  talents  and  ex- 
perience, is  eminently  qualified  for  .the  situation,  was  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  Mr.  Turner  as  instructor  of  the  High  Class. 
Another  change  in  the  department  of  instructior),  resulted 
from  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Oliver  D.  Cooke  in  December 
last.    He  had  been  an  instructor  in  the  Asylum  for  more 
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than  eight  years,  daring  which  time  he  discharged  his  duties 
with  so  much  ability  and  faithfulness,  as  to  lead  us  very 
much  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  services.  He  retired  from  his 
post  to  engage  in  the  legal  profession  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  carrying  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  his  associates, 
and  enjoying  their  entire  confidence  and  esteem.  The  vacan- 
cies thus  occasioned  were  supplied  by  the  appointment  of 
Theodore  J.  Holmes,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  Rich- 
ard S.  Storrs,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  young  gentle- 
men of  high  standing  for  scholarship  and  Christian  character. 
And  although  they  have  been  but  a  few  months  with  us, 
they  have  prosecuted  their  new  work  with  so  much  interest 
and  zeal,  as  to  give  promise  of  distinguished  success  and  use- 
fulness. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

About  a  year  since,  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  has  been  Steward 
and  Family  Guardian  since  May,  1847,  signified  to  us  his 
desire  to  relinquish  his  situation,  for  reasons  growing  out  of 
the  state  of  his  health  and  that  of  his  wife,  and  the  condition 
of  his  own  private  affairs;  but  owing  to  the  feeble  health  of 
the  late  Principal,  it  was  thought  an  unsuitable  time  to  make 
a  change  which  would  necessarily  add  much  to  his  cares  and 
labors.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  persuaded  to  remain  another  year. 
He  has  recently,  however,  renewed  his  request,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  note  : 

"  To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

"  Gentlemen  :  Reasons  of  a  strictly  personal  and  private 
nature,  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  renew  my  resignation 
of  the  office  o^  '  Family  Guardian  and  Stevmrd,^  which  your 
partiality  induced  me  to  withdraw  one  year  ago. 

"  In  repeating  my  request  to  be  released  from  the  respon- 
sibilities which  I  have  sustained  with  so  much  interest  to 
myself  for  the  last  seven  years,  I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  ' 
my  own  feelings,  were  I  not  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the 
uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to  me,  both  by  the 
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members  of  your  Board,  and  all  other  persons  connected  with 
the  Asylum.  The  thought  of  dissolving  the  official  relations 
I  have  sustained  to  the  Directors  and  Instructors  of  the  Asy- 
lum, characterized  by  entire  harmony  of  action,  is  to  me  truly 
painful;  but  this  pain  is  in  some  measure  alleviated  by  the 
belief  that  the  friendships  formed,  and  the  mutual  interest 
excited,  will  be  perpetual.  I  shall,  during  my  life,  cherish 
toward  the  excellent  Institution  under  your  care,  and  toward 
the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  class,  a  most  affection- 
ate and  tender  sympathy. 

With  sentiments  of  high  esteem, 

I  am  your  most  obedient, 

A.  C.  BALDWIN. 

"  Hartford,  April  1st,  1854." 

The  following  answer  was  returned  to  this  request,  by  the 
President,  at  the  desire  of  the  Board : 

"  To  the  Rev.  Abraham  C.  Baldwin: 

"Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  resigning  the  office  of  Family 
Guardian  and  Steward  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  w^as  this  day  presented  to  the  Directors,  and  the 
resignation  accepted ;  and  I  am  authorized  in  behalf  of  the 
Board,  to  tender  to  you  their  thanks  for  the  faithful  and 
judicious  manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  the  duties  of 
your  department.  Your  labors  have  been  arduous,  and  some- 
times vexatious;  but  we  trust  you  will  receive  your  reward 
in  the  blessings  of  the  unfortunate  who  have  been  relieved 
by  your  care,  and  the  approbation  of  those  who  have  the  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  Institution. 

"  My  best  wishes  (and  I  believe  I  may  speak  for  every 
member  of  the  Board)  will  always  be  for  your  future  use- 
fulness and  prosperity. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

TH.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Pres't  A.  A.  for  D.  and  D. 

»  Hartford,  April  8th,  1854." 
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To  show  in  what  estimation  Mr.  Baldwin  was  held  by  the 
instruc  ors  of  the  Asylum,  the  following  note  from  them  is 
inserted : 

"American  Asylum,  ) 
Haktforu,  April  24th,  1854.  j 

"  Rev,  A.  C.  Baldwin  : 

"Dear  Sir:  As  you  are  about  to  leave  our  Institution,  after 
an  intimate  connexion  with  us  of  several  years,  allow  us  to 
express  our  kindest  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  yourself  and 
family.  Your  uniform  courtesy,  urbanity,  and  willingness  to 
oblige  in  the  midst  of  many  perplexing  cares,  double  our 
regret  at  the  separation;  and  while  you  leave  lasting  memo- 
rials behind  you  in  the  various  adornments  of  the  grounds, 
and  conveniences  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  ourselves  and 
pupils,  you  will  leave  none  more  lasting  than  the  pleasant 
memory  we  retain  of  our  agreeable  social  and  official  in- 
tercourse. 

William  W.  Turner,  W.  Whiton,  Jr. 

Laurent  Clerc,  John  C.  Bull, 

Luzerne  Rae,  J.  L.  Wheeler, 

Samuel  Porter,  Theodore  J.  Holmes, 

J.  A.  Ayres,  R.  S.  Storrs, 

H.  B.  Camp,  C.  B.  Brooks." 

Arrangements  were  soon  after  made  with  Lucius  Morton, 
who  was  for  more  than  four  years  an  assistant  in  this  de- 
partment, to  take  the  place  of  Steward,  and  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office  on  the  first  of  the  present  month. 
His  experience  and  capacity  for  business,  peculiarly  qualify 
him  for  the  place.  Under  his  management,  assisted  by  the 
Matron,  who  by  her  kindness,  efficiency  and  untiring  devot- 
edness  to  her  work  for  fifteen  years,  has  secured  the  esteem 
of  the  officers  of  the  Asylum,  and  the  aff'ection  of  its  pupils, 
the  comfort  of  all  its  inmates  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  secured. 

CHANGE  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years,  George  Sumner,  M.  D.,  has 
been  the  attending  Physician  of  the  Institution.    Many  of 
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its  inmates,  who  have  been  visited  with  severe  and  danger- 
ous illness,  have  learned  to  appreciate  his  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy in  their  sufferings,  . and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  medical  skill.  About  a  year  since,  as  he  was 
disabled  by  ill  health,  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  late  Dr. 
Welch,  whose  services  were  lost  to  the  Institution,  just  as 
they  began  to  be  valued,  by  the  awful  railroad  calamity  at 
Nor  walk.  Dr.  E.  K.  Hunt  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
this  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  thus  far  discharged  to 
our  entire  satisfaction. 

VISIT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  CHARITABLE  IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

As  the  American  Asylum  is  the  only  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  New  England  States,  and  as  the  legislatures 
of  all  these  States  make  provision  for  the  education  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pupils  at  this  school,  it  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  common  property  of  each  and  all.  It  extend^ 
similar  advantages  and  equal  privileges  to  all  its  pupils,  in 
whatever  State  or  country  th-ey  may  have  been  born  ;  it  treats 
the  rich  and  the  poor  alike,  and  dispenses  its  bounty  with  an 
impartial  hand  without  regard  to  rank  or  condition  in  life. 
These  States,  therefore,  take  a  common  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare, and  commission  persons  from  time  to  time  to  look  after 
their  beneficiaries,  examine  its  condition,  and  see  that  their 
appropriations  are  judiciously  applied.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  Massachusetts.  The  Committee  on  public 
charitable  institutions,  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  that 
State,  make  us  an  annual  visit.  To  show  in  what  estima- 
tion the  Asylum  is  held  by  them,  we  give  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  the  large  and  very  respectable  Com- 
mittee that  visited  us  in  January  last : 

"  The  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  was  visited  by  the  committee  at  an  early 
period  in  the  session,  and  found  in  a  condition  which  gave 
them  unmingled  satisfaction.  Their  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments, for  courtesies  received,  are  due  to  the  officers  of  the 
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Asylum,  and  particularly  to  the  Rev.  William  W.  Turner, 
whose  appointment  as  Principal  of  the  Institution,  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  recently  deceased,  had  just  before  been 
publicly  announced.  Mr.  Turner  had  proved  himself  to  be 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  fit  him  for  the  trust,  having  had  an  experience  of 
thirty  years,  as  a  successful  instructor  in  the  Asylum,  and 
having  sustained  a  character  which  had  won  for  him  the 
respect,  confidence  and  love  of  his  pupils. 

"  This  was  the  first  Institution  established  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  was 
opened  on  the  15th  of  April,  1817,  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  assisted  by  Mons.  Laurent  Clerc,  who 
had  been  first  a  pupil,  and  then  assistant,  of  the  celebrated 
Abbe  Sicard,  in  Paris;  and  who  still  continues  at  the  head  of 
the  assistant  instructors.  In  1818,  the  Institution  received 
from  Congress,  the  grant  of  a  township  of  land,  from  the 
sale  of  which  has  been  realized  $278,100.  The  permanent 
fund  of  the  Asylum  amounts  to  $307,000  ;  which  is  invested 
as  follows : 

In  real  estate,  consisting  of  the  land  and  buildings  occupied 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institution,  $60,500.00 
Personal  estate,  furniture,  &c.,  ....  5,500.00 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  173,900.00 

Bank  stock,   .  50,500.00 

Railroad  stock  and  bonds,     ....  16,600.00 

$307,000.00 

"  No  part  of  this  investment  is  regarded  as  of  doubtful 
security. 

"  This  Institution  has  enjoyed,  from  the  first,  a  signal  de- 
gree of  the  public  favor.  It  has  received,  in  times  past,  pu- 
pils from  all  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  now,  after  thirteen 
other  States,  in  imitation  of  the  example  so  nobly  set  by 
Connecticut,  have  established  similar  Institutions,  this  still 
remains  the  model  Asylum,  and  retains  the  confidence  and 
patronage  of  all  the  New  England  States. 

"The  regular  course  of  instruction  is  completed  in  six 
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years,  though  the  pupils  may  be  continued  in  the  Institution 
a  longer  time,  on  recommendation  of  the  governor.    A  class 
has  been  recently  established  by  the  name  of  the  Galiaudet 
High  Class,  comprising  the  most  advanced  pupils,  who  have 
the  privilege  of  remaining  longer  than  the  prescribed  term, 
to  continue  their  studies  in  grammar,  geography,  history,  and 
particularly  in  the  exact  sciences,  in  which  their  proficiency, 
as  evinced  in  their  examination  in  algebra,  geometry,  and 
surveying,  was  such  as  would  have  been  in  the  highest  de- 
gree creditable  to  any  High  School  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Several  hours  were  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  classes. 
The  performances  of  some  of  the  pupils,  particularly  in  the 
impromptu  composition  of  sentences  embracing  disconnected 
words,  proposed  by  the  committee,  were  witnessed  with  sur- 
prise.   A  deep  impression  was  made  upon  the  mind,  of  the 
greatness  of  the  blessings  conferred  by  this  Institution  upon 
these  objects  of  its  care.    No  influences  are  here  exerted 
upon  them  but  such  as  are  beneficial.    Besides  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  schoolrroom,  a  paternal  and  moral  discipline  is  at 
all  times  exercised  over  them.    They  are  trained  to  habits  of 
industry,  by  being  employed  during  certain  hours,  every  day, 
in  some  useful  work;  the  boys  with  the  view  of  learning 
some  trade;  the  girls  to  fit  ihemselves  for  the  duties  of  do- 
mestic life. 

"  The  committee  were  conducted  through  every  part  of  the 
institution,  to  inspect  the  work-shops,  the  school-rooms,  the 
dormitories,  and  the  places  for  recreation ;  and  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  dining  with  them  in  the  hall.  Neatness,  order 
and  system,  are  everywhere  apparent;  and  the  alacrity  with 
which  everything  is  done,  and  the  animated  and  smiling 
countenance  which  every  child  seems  to  wear,  speak  of 
contentment  and  happiness,  enjoyed  by  them  in  no  ordinary 
degree. 

"  Their  grateful  feelings  they  carry  with  them  when  they 
leave  the  Asylum  for  their  distant  homes.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact,  that  a  convention  of  deaf  mutes,  graduates  of  this 
Institution,  was  held  the  last  year,  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  at 
which  measures  were  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  society 


among  them  for  mutual  improvement,  by  means  of  lectures, 
and  the  publication  of  a  periodical.  A  committee,  appointed 
at  the  above  convention,  met  at  Henniker,  on  the  fourth  of 
January  last,  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  and,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  death  of  their  late  teacher,  Mr.  Weld,  they 
drew  up  and  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  expressing,  in 
most  touching  terms,  their  grateful  recollection  of  the  relation 
he  had  sustained  to  them,  like  that  of  a  father  to  his  children : 
their  respect  and  love  for  his  character,  their  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy with  the  directors,  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Asylum,  and 
particularly  with  his  bereaved  family,  for  whom  the  hope  is 
expressed  that  'they  may  be  led  to  see,  in  their  loss,  only  an 
additional  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  their  thoughts  and 
hopes  to  heaven.' " 

PROPOSED  ADDITION  TO  THE  BUILDINGS. 

Late  in  the  winter  a  committee  was  appointed  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  present  Principal,  to  see  whether  any,  and 
if  so,  what  additional  buildings  were  requisite  to  afford  am- 
ple accommodations  for  those  connected  with  the  Asylum, 
and  new  facilities  for  making  progress  in  the  w^ork  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction.  The  objects  contemplated  may  be  gath- 
ered from  their  report  to  the  Board,  which  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  in- 
ternal arrangements  and  sufficient  accommodations  for  the 
inmates  of  the  American  Asylum,  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
report : 

"That  they  found  the  departments  of  the  Institution  com- 
fortable and  in  good  order,  and  that  in  most  respects  they 
aftbrd  ample  accommodations  for  the  present  number  of  pu- 
pils. There  is  need,  however,  of  two  more  school-rooms,  and 
the  lodging-rooms  of  the  pupils  are  more  crowded  than  is 
desirable.  In  order  to  furnish  each  class  with  a  school-room, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  chapel,  which  is  not  well  arranged 
for  such  purpose,  and  which  in  cold  weather,  is  warmed  with 
some  difficulty.  Another  room  which  is  too  small  and  badly 
located,  and  still  more  unsuitable,  is  occupied  by  another 
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class.  There  are  not  quite  so  many  pupils  now  as  were  in 
the  Asylum  a  year  ago,  but  there  will,  unquestionably,  be 
more  a  year  hence.  To  provide  convenient  accommodations 
for  all  who  may  come,  and  to  make  our  Institution  equal  in 
this  respect  with  younger  Institutions  which  have  new  build- 
ings with  all  the  modern  improvements,  it  seems  expedient 
to  your  committee  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing contiguous  to,  and  east  of  the  present  main  building.  By 
doing  this,  two  important  objects  may  be  secured,  which,  it 
is  thought,  will  conduce  essentially  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Institution.  The  first  is,  the  establishment  of  a  juvenile  de- 
partment, where  all  the  pupils  received  under  ten  years  of 
age,  may  be  instructed  and  cared  for,  under  a  course  of  in- 
struction and  discipline  adapted  to  young  children.  Such  an 
arrangement  will  contribute  very  much  to  their  comfort,  and 
will  enable  the  Institution  to  receive  the  children  of  parents 
who  are  able  to  pay  for  their  support,  and  who  are  anxious 
to  have  them  at  school  before  they  reach  the  age  of  eight, 
which  is  at  present  the  lower  limit.  The  opinion  is  begin- 
ning to  be  quite  prevalent,  that  a  longer  time  than  six  or 
eight  years  is  requisite,  thoroughly  to  educate  deaf  mutes ; 
and  that  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  to  which  they  be- 
long, should  extend  the  term  of  their  instruction.  Indeed, 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  these  Legislatures  will 
do  this  whenever  the  subject  is  fairly  laid  before  them.  In  that 
case,  the  objection  to  receiving  any  pupils  under  ten  which 
has  hitherto  been  felt,  would  be  removed;  and  the  number 
of  pupils  actually  in  the  Asylum  at  any  one  time,  would  be 
considerably  increped,  even  if  the  annual  admissions  should 
remain  the  same(/as  heretofore.  ^  As  we  were  the  first  to  pro- 
ject and  carry  into  effect  the  High  Class,  by  means  of  which 
a  portion  of  our  pupils  are  enabled  to  prosecute  their  studies 
much  beyond  the  ordinary  limit,  we  ought  also  to  secure  to 
the  American  Asylum  the  credit  of  taking  the  first  step  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  thus  offer  the  advantages  of  instruction 
to  such  young  children  as  contemplate  a  thorough  and  ex-^ 
tended  course  of  training.  With  suitable  accommodations^ 
such  as  would  be  afforded  by  the  projected  addition  to  our 
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buildings,  from  thirty  to.  forty  children  under  ten,  could  be 
received  into  this  department,  and  could  be  properly  taught 
with  the  help  of  one  or  more  female  teachers.  They  could 
attend  upon  all  the  chapel  exercises,  and  eat  in  the  same 
dining  hall  with  the  other  pupils.  After  having  been  two  or 
three  years  in  this  department,  they  would  be  placed  in  the 
main  building  and  be  put  into  the  classes  of  experienced 
teachers,  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  their  instruction,  and  to 
get  the  greatest  amount  of  good  during  the  time  allowed  them 
at  the  Asylum. 

"  Another  object  to  be  secured  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
building,  and  one  which  your  committee  deem  of  great  im- 
portance, is  the  accommodation  of  the  Principal  in  the  In- 
stitution ;  that  he  may  have  a  supervision  and  oversight  of  all 
its  departments,  secure  unity  of  plan  and  efficiency  in  exe- 
cution, and  be  responsible  for  the  right  management  of  its 
affairs  in  the  family  as  well  as  in  the  school-room.  The  Prin- 
cipal should  be  in  fact,  the  father  of  the  family,  and  be  so 
situated  that  the  children  could  have  access  to  him  at  all 
times,  and  he  should  not  be  made  to  feel,  from  his  position, 
that  his  care  of  them  ended  daily  with  the  hours  of  school. 
No  other  person  can  have  the  same  influence  over  the  pupils 
by  his  presence,  or  secure  the  same  regard  to  the  regulations 
of  the  family  and  to  general  good  order.  It  is  true  that  his 
labors  and  responsibility  will  be  considerably  increased  by 
this  arrangement;  but  he  will  not  shrink  from  it  if  he  con- 
scientiously regard  the  best  interests  of  the  Institution. 

"While  your  committee  would  not  recommend  an  extrav- 
agant expenditure  in  buildings,  or  intrenchment  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  upon  the  funds  of  the  Institution  for  out- 
ward decoration,  they  do  still  deem  it  important  that  the 
oldest  and  best  endowed  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  this  country,  should  present  a  respectable  appearance,  and 
should  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  edifices  recently  erected 
for  similar  Institutions.  Such  provision  at  least  should  be 
made  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  all  the  pupils  that 
maybe  placed  here,  as  will  satisfy  the  reasonable  expectations 
of  parents  and  the  public,  and  also  of  those  state  officers  and 
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legislative  committees  who  may  visit  us  from  time  to  time, 
in  their  official  capacity. 

"  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  present  and  prospective  wants  of 
the  Institution,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  important 
objects  above  referred  to,  your  committee  have  caused  a  plan, 
with  specifications  of  a  new  building,  to  be  drawn  up,  and 
have  obtained  proposals  from  several  builders,  that  the  whole 
subj^t  might  fairly  come  before  you  at  this  time.  Express- 
ing it  as  their  conviction  that  the  measure  proposed  is  es- 
sentially necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Asylum,  and  that 
it  should  be  carried  into  effect  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
they  submit  the  matter  most  respectfully  to  your  considera- 
tion. 

B.  HUDSON, 
CHAS.  GOODWIN, 
S.  S.  WARD,  V  Committee:' 

D.  F.  ROBINSON, 
WM.  W.  TURNER, 

The  recommendations  of  this  report  were  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  a  contract  has  beeii 
made  for  the  completion  of  a  building  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  seventy  feet  long,  by  fifty-three  feet  wide,  for  the  uses 
above  stated.  The  principle  of  classification  in  respect  to 
age,  as  well  as  to  attainments,  which  has  been  extensively 
acted  upon  in  schools  for  other  children,  may  with  great  ad- 
vantage, we  believe,  be  introduced  into  those  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ;  and  we  should  consider  that  we  had  failed  in 
proper  attention  to  the  gi-eat  interests  entrusted  to  us,  were 
we  not  to  try  an  experiment  in  their  case,  which  has  been  so 
eminently  successful  in  the  case  of  others. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

In  conclusion  of  this  brief  report  of  the  events  and  occur- 
rences of  the  year,  we  assure  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the 
Asylum,  that  it  shall  be  our  earnest  endeavor  for  the  future,  as 
it  has  been  for  the  past,  to  secure  its  prosperity  and  efficiency 
in  the  highest  degree  possible  ;  and  as  almoners  of  a  public 
charity,  to  dispense  the  means  at  our  disposal  with  an  im- 
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partial  hand,  in  a  way  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to 
the  greatest  number  of  recipients.  We  confidently  expect 
that  the  gentlemen  associated  with  us  in  the  department  of 
instruction,  will  second  our  aims,  carry  out  our  \iews  and 
plans,  and  accomplish  our  wishes  to  their  fullest  extent. 
Upon  them  mainly  devolve  the  labor  and  the  responsibility 
of  fitting  the  pupils  of  our  beloved  Institution,  to  become 
useful  and  respected  members  of  society,  and  the  still  more 
important  work  of  preparing  them  for  a  higher  and  more 
blessed  allotment  in  the  future  life.  Invoking  the  divine 
blessing  upon  their  and  our  efforts  for  the  coming  year,  we 
take  leave  of  our  friends,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  one 
of  happiness  and  prosperity  to  them,  to  us  and  to  all  con- 
nected with  the  Asylum. 

B.  HUDSON,  Clerk. 
American  Asylum,  May  13,  1854. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  13tH  OF  MAY,  1854,  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Name. 


Alden,  Almira  E. 
AUard,  Alonzo 
Allen,  Stedman  A. 
Allen,  Eliza 
Allen,  Margaret 
Allen,  Minerva 
Angier,  Grenville 
Augur,  Charles  H. 
Ayres,  Thomas 
Badger,  Oliver 
Ballard,  Melville 
Bartlett,  Franklin  P. 
Bates,  Abby  E. 
Beltis,  Thomas 
Bennett,  Emma  J. 
Berry,  Aaron  W. 
Berry,  Llewellyn 
Blakelev,  William 
Blish,  William  L. 
Boston,  Oliver  F. 
Breck,  Josephine  M. 
Brick,  John 
Bridgman,  Asa  D. 
Brown,  Alba  S. 
Brown,  Thomas  L. 
Brumfield,  Emma  A. 
Bumpus,  Ezra  B. 
Buzzell,  Lydia  A. 
Butler,  David 
Byington,  Charles  H. 

Campbell,  George 

Carter,  Ferdinand  A. 

Casey,  John,  Jr. 

Chamberlain,  Thomas  J. 

Chase,  William  K. 

Coffin,  Lucy  S. 

Cogswell,  Loelah 

Converse,  Gustavus  A. 

Corning,  SherbumL. 

Cowles,  Lucy  A. 

Crimmings,  Margaret 

Grossman,  Franklin  S. 

Crows,  Julia 

Currier,  Ellen  R. 

Currier,  Mary  J. 

Davenport,  John  W. 


Residence. 


Dixmont,  Me. 
Newark,  Vt. 
Raynham,  Mass. 
Canterbury,  Conn. 
East  Windsor,  Conn. 
Hartland,  Vt. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Milford,  Conn, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Fryeburg,  Me. 
Nottingham,  N.  H. 
Bellingham,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Searsmont,  Me. 
Palmyra,  Me. 
Vienna,  " 
Roxbury,  Conn. 
Willimantic,  Conn, 
South  Benvick,  Me. 
Medfield,  Mass. 
Boston,  " 
Dorchester,  N.  H. 
Montpelier,  Vt. 
Henniker,  N.  H. 
Plymouth,  Mich. 
Wareham,  Mass. 
Barrington,  N.  H. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Southington,  Conn, 
Bowdoin,  Me. 
Auburn,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Bangor,  Me. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Newburyport,  " 
Whittinghajn,  Vt, 
Rindge,  N.  H. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Westtield,  Mass. 
East  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Portland,  Me. 
Danville,  Vt. 

Tiverton,  R.  I. 


Sept. 
(( 

May, 
June, 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 
Nov. 
Sept. 
May, 
<( 

Sept, 
June, 
Sept, 

a 

May, 

Sept. 
(( 

(< 

May, 


Admission. 

Supported  by 

Sept. 

1851 

Maine. 

May, 

1849 

Vennont. 

1851 

Mass. 

<( 

1849 

Conn. 

t< 

18.50 

(( 

Sept. 

1853 

Vermont. 

Nov. 

1852 

Friends. 

May, 

1846 

Conn. 

(( 

1848 

Mass. 

tt 

1848 

<c 

1850 

Maine. 

(( 

1850 

N.  Hamp, 

i< 

1849 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1852 

May, 

1851 

Maine, 

Sept. 

1853 

May, 

1851 

Sept. 

1853  Conn. 

May, 

1851 

Sept. 

1852  Maine. 

June, 
May, 

1849  Friends. 

1849  Mass. 

849  N.  Hamp. 
850jVeniiont. 

851  IN.  Hamp. 
853!Mich. 
852;Mass. 

850  N.  Hamp. 

848  Mass. 
847  Conn. 
850  Maine. 

849  Mass. 
853|  " 

852  Maine. 
849  Mass. 
tt.">oj  " 

852j  Vermont. 
'  50  Friends. 
849  N.  Hamp. 

853  Mass. 
847|  " 
851,  Conn. 
852  Maine. 
852j  Vermont. 
852| 

847iR.  Island. 
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Residence. 


Admission. 


Davis,  Friincis  C. 
Davis,  Sarah  M. 
Doolittle,  Charlotte 
Douglass,  Charles  A. 
Dow,  Daniel  W. 
Edwards,  Ellen 
Eldridge,  Eunice  A, 
Emerson,  William 
Fairman,  Henry  M. 
Finnimore,  Alfred  H. 
Fisk,  Hannah  W. 
Fisk,  Laura  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  Edward 
Frank,  Franeis  E. 
Fuller,  Octavius  W. 
Furrow,  Edward  B, 
Gatchell,  George  M. 
Gavit,  George 
Gcisler,  Peter 
Gibson,  Sarah  M. 
Gilbert,  Charles  T. 
Gilbert,  Elizabeth 
Glidden,  Clara  M. 
Glynn,  James 
Goldsmith,  Eliza  M. 
Gomez,  Sarah  S. 
Green,  Daniel 
Greenlaw,  Rebecca 
Gregory,  Francis  A. 
Grush,  John  E. 
Hadley,  Sarah 
Hammett,  Caroline  C. 
Hannan,  Daniel 
Hicks,  Henry  F. 
Hicks,  MartliaA. 
Hine,  James 
Hobiu,  Kate 
Hogau,  Anne  M. 
Holden,  Ermina  M. 
Holmes,  Agnes  E. 
Holmes,  George  A. 
Howard,  Nancy 
Howard,  Samuel  B. 
Howe,  Mary 
Hulett,  Edson 
Huntington,  Sophia  M. 
Hynds,  Alice 
Ide,  Lemuel 
Ingraham,  Marie  A. 
Ingraham,  Lewis  S. 
Jack,  Levi 
Jackson,  Ansel  A. 
Jolinson,  Catharine 
Kavanaugh,  Richard  P. 
Keating,  Michael 
Kennedy,  Charles  A. 
Kinsman,  Oscar 
Lackie,  Mary 
Lafterty,  Mary  Ann 
Lambert,  Prudence  D, 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
New  London,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  " 
Colchester, 
Charlton,  Mass. 
Kent,  Conn. 
Harwich,  Mass. 
Danhy,  Vt. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Bridgeport,  " 
jSheibunie,  Mass. 

[Boston,  " 
[Gray,  Me. 
iTurner,  Me. 
IWestfield,  Mass. 
Georgetown,  " 
Westerly,  R.  L 
Sandwich,  Mass. 
Westbrook,  Me. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Derby, 
Bangor,  Me. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Chelsea,  Mass. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
jGriswold,  Conn. 
IDeer-Isle,  Me. 
Norwalk,  Conn, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Canaan,  N.  H. 
Chilmark,  Mass, 
Northfield,  Vt, 
Danville,  Me. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Andover,  " 
Northfield,  " 
Boston,  " 
<<  « 

North  Anson,  Me. 


Windsor,  " 
Pawlet,  Vt 
Walpole,  N.  H. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Ida,  California. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Granby,  " 
Dixmont,  Me. 
West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Southbury,  Conn, 
Huntsville,  Ala. 
Worcester,  Mass, 
Plainfield,  Conn. 
Sharon,  Vt. 
Peacham,  Vt. 
Pawtucket,  Mass, 
Chilmark, 


{May, 
[Sept. 


I 

Ma^y, 

July, 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Sept. 

Mav. 


Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept, 

May, 

Sept, 

May, 

Sep'^t. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 
Sept. 
Mav. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

May, 
June, 
Sept. 
Mav. 


Sept. 
Julv, 
Sept. 


Feb. 

Mar, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 
(< 

Mav. 


Sept. 


184S 
1851 
1853 
1851 
1848 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1851 
1851 
184S 
1852 
1849 
1852 
1850 
J  852 
1850 
1852 
1850 
1852 
1853 
1852 
1850 
1853 
1849 
1849 
1852 
1849 
1849 
1851 
185 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1846 
1851 
1852 
1850 
1848 
1846 
1849 
1853 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1851 
1853 
1849 
1852 
1849 
1853 
1852 
1850 
1849 
1848 
1851 
1852 


Supported  by 

Mass. 
Conn. 


Mass. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

Conn. 

Mass. 


Maine. 
t( 

Mass. 

R.  Island. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Mahie. 

Conn. 

Mass. 
<< 

Conn. 
Maine, 
Conn, 
Mass. 
N.  Hamp. 
Mass. 
V^ermont. 
Ma  hie. 

Conn. 
Mass. 


Maine. 


Vermont. 

N.  Ham]). 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Mass. 
(< 

Maine. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Friends. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Vermont. 

Mass. 
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Name. 


Larrabee,  John 
Larrabee,  Phcbe  J. 
Latham,  Galen  A. 
Lanfjlilin,  Margaretta 
Lcnmre,  Frances  E. 
Lillic,  Edwin  H. 
Liudscy,  Lizzy 
Lon<r,  Mary 
Lovejoy,  Emma 
Lovejoy,  Hart  well 
Lovejoy,  Sarah 
McAlloon,  Patrick 
McCarty,  Joan 
McGee/ Washington  W. 
McGuire,  Margaret 
McKcy,  Francis 
McKibbin,  Mary 
McLaughlin,  Agnes 
Marsh,  Catharine  B. 
Marshall,  Abraham  F. 
Marshall,  Leslie  G. 
Martin,  John  R. 
Mavhew,  Mercy  C. 
Merrill,  Charles  H. 
Metrash,  Adam  H. 
Miner,  Hugh  W. 
Mitchell,  Harriet 
Moise,  Catharine  L. 
Moody,  Horace  G. 
Moore,  Anna  M. 
Nichols,  Robert  H. 
Nickerson,  Eveline  W, 
Norwood,  Daniel,  Jr. 
Packard,  Philo  W. 
Palmer,  Abbv  L. 
Palmer,  William  F. 
Parker,  Harvey  A. 
Parsons,  Allura  H. 
Pendleton,  Nathan  E. 
Perkins,  Freeland 
Perkins,  Mariette 
Peny,  Carlos 
Richards,  Emily  L. 
Richardson,  Ellen  A. 

Richardson,  Hannah 

Rines,  Stover 

Robertson,  John  A. 

Roche,  Jolm  H. 

Rogers,  Sabrina  R. 

Ryan,  Lurana 

Rvan,  William,  Jr. 

Safford,  Mellen  F. 

Sawtelle,  Madison  P. 

Seaverns,  Clara  E. 

Slocum,  William  F. 

Smith,  Almos 

Spragge,  John  G.,  Jr. 

Stevenson,  Sarah  B. 

Steward,  Pembroke  S. 

Storrs,  Sarah 


Residence. 


Bangor,  Me. 

East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Randolph,  Vt. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Boston,  " 
Sebcc,  Me. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Hingham,  Mass. 
Cambridge,  " 
Boston,  " 
<<  (( 

Philadelpliia,  Penn. 

North  Providence,  R.  I. 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
((  <( 

Hartford, 
Tisburv,  Mass. 
Guilford,  N.  H. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Stonington,  " 
Gloucester,  N.  J. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Lebanon,  Me. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Barnstable,  Mass. 
Salem, 

Boston,  " 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Leominster,  Mass. 
Peppcrell,  " 
Wells,  Me. 
Northport,  Me. 
Woodstock,  " 
Vt. 

Irasburgh,  " 
jFitchburg,  Mass. 
iNewburvpoit,  Mass. 

'Portland,  Me. 
jPoint  Levi,  Canada. 
{New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Brewster,  Mass. 

Waldo,  Me. 

East  Haven,  Conn. 

Turner,  Me. 

Sidney,  " 

Weston,  Mass. 

Cumberland,  R.  I. 

New  Boston,  N.  H. 

Toi'onto,  Canada  West 

Swanzev,  N.  H. 

St.  Albans,  Me. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Admission.       Supported  by 
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Sept. 
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Sept. 
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Sept. 
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May, 
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1850  Maine. 

1850  " 

1851  Friends. 
1848  Mass. 
1851  " 

1851  Vermont. 
1848  Mass. 

1852  " 

1851  Maine. 
1851 

18511  " 

1853  Mass. 
1852:  " 
1848  " 

1850  " 

1852  " 

1851  Friends. 

1852  R.  Island. 
1852  Mass. 
1852  Conn. 

1852  " 

1850  " 
1852Mass. 

1851  |N.  Hamp. 
1851  Conn. 
18501  " 

1854  Friends. 

1853  " 
1851  Maine. 

1854  Friends. 
1850  Mass. 


Sept. 

1852' 

(( 

1848; 

<( 

May, 

18461 

1850  N.  Hamp. 

Sept. 

1852Mass. 

<( 

1852| 

n 

June, 
May, 

1851 

Maine. 

1848 

(( 

<< 

1851 

<< 

Sept. 

1852 

Vermont. 

1852 

(( 

^lay. 

1851 

Mass. 

(( 

1850 

(( 

t( 

1848 

June, 

1851 

Maine. 

April,  1848 

Friends. 

Sept. 

1850 

<( 

Sept. 

1853 

Mass. 

1853 

Maine. 

May, 

1848 

Conn. 

Sept. 

1852 

Maine. 

May, 

1850 

Sept. 

1852 

Mass. 

1852 

R.  Island. 

May, 

1850 

X.  Hamp. 

<<" 

1850 

Friends. 

<t 

1850 

N.  Hamp. 

it 

1850 

Maine. 

Sept. 

1852 

Mass. 
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Name. 


Stover,  M  irtlui  A. 

Street,  Kath  iriiio  L. 

Swift,  Mary  E. 
■  Talcott,  Prudence  E. 

Taylor,  Anna  R. 

Tirrell,  Geor<^e  A. 

Tomson,  Mira  PI 

Tomlinson,  William 

Trask,  Eugene 

Tufts,  Alfred 

Walbridge,  Sarah  L. 
Warren,  George  F. 
Webb,  John  F. 
Webb,  Ann  E. 
Wells,  Rollin 
Wells,  William  K. 
West,  Caroline  M. 
Weston,  Elizabeth 
White,  Ellen 
White,  Mary 
Whitman,  Charles  A. 
Wilbur,  Mary  E. 
Williams,  Henry 
Williams,  Lavinia  M. 
Wise,  Charles  P. 
Wright,  Sally 
Young,  Geortre  W. 


llesidence. 


Appleton,  Me. 
St.  John,  N.  B. 
Sandwich,  Mass. 
(xlastenbury.  Conn. 
Daubury,  N.  H. 
Wevmoutli,  Mass. 
(Pelham, 

WatertoM'n,  Conn. 
'DeerHeld,  Mass. 
Billerica,  Mass. 
Randolph,  Vt. 
Standish,  Me. 
Windham,  " 

Greenfield,  Mass. 

Lowell, 
Duxbury,  " 
Salem,  " 
Dorchester,  " 
Boston,  Mass, 
Little  Compton,  R.  I. 
Port  Hope,  Canada  W. 
Hadley,  Mass. 
Boston,  " 
Weybridge,  Vt. 
Norwich,  Conn. 


Admission.       Supported  by 


Sept. 

Oct. 

May, 

Sept. 

May. 


July, 
MaV. 


Sept. 
May, 

Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 

aiay, 

Dec. 
Sept. 
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Friends. 
Mass. 
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Mass. 
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Mass. 
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1850 
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1849 
1 8.53 
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1853 
1854 
1852 
1851 
1848 
1850 
1850 

1852  Vermont 

1853  Conn. 


Friends. 
Mass. 


R.  Island. 

Friends. 

Mass. 


Males.  Females*.  Total. 

Supported  by  Friends,  11  lo  21 

"  Maine,          ....       21  15  36 

"         "  NeAv  Hampshire,      ...     7  6  13 

"         "  Vermont,      ....        8  8  IG 

"  Massachusetts,         .       .       .34  38  72 

"  Rhode  Island,      ...        3  2  5 

"         "  Connecticut,     ....    21  9  30 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  school,  that  specimens  of  composition  published  in  our  annual  reports,  and 
also  the  letters  sent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no  correction, 
except  such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the  errors  they 
contain  are  pointed  out  by  a  teacher.  The  following  are  prepared  in  accordance  with  this  rule ; 
and  in  judging  of  them,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  ages  of  the  writers,  their  terms  of 
instruction,  and  whether  they  were  bom  deaf,  or  lost  their  hearing  after  they  had  probably 
acquired  some  available  knowledge  of  spoken  and  written  language. 


By  a  lad  15  years  of  age,  ivho  lost  his  hearing  in  infancy  ;  under 
instruction  one  year  and  a  half. 

A  STORY. 

A  boy  went  through  the  woods.  He  saw  a  great  rock  and  sat  down  on  it. 
He  laid  his  gun  on  it.  He  was  happy  to  look  at  the  things.  He  saw  a  deer 
and  he  shot  at  the  deer.  It  fell  down  on  the  ground  and  died.  He  was 
glad.  He  could  not  carry  it  in  his  hand.  He  led  a  horse  to  draw  it.  He 
drew  it  to  his  log-house.  His  Father  chopped  logs.  He  piled  them  on 
his  arms  to  carry  in.  His  Father  saw  the  deer  near  the  house.  He  skinned 
off  the  skin  of  the  deer.  He  put  the  skin  on  the  board.  The  skin  was  dry. 
He  sold  it  for  three  dollars.  He  put  the  meat  in  a  barrel.  He  took  it  out  of 
the  barrel  in  a  few  days.  His  mother  cooked  it  and  they  were  all  glad  to 
eat  it.  M.  S. 


By  a  lad  14  years  old,  horn  deaf ;  under  instruction  2^  years, 

AN  ACCIDENT  TO  MYSELF. 

When  I  was  about  six  years  old,  one  spring,  my  father  took  some  bushels 
of  wheat  and  carried  it  to  a  field  by  his  horse  on  the  stone-boat.  On  reach- 
ing the  field,  my  father  put  the  wheat  from  the  stone-boat  upon  the  ground 
and  told  Mr.  A.  Gove,  his  servant,  to  lead  the  horse  home,  and  let  him  go  to 
town  with  me.  He  led  the  horse  towards  my  father's  house,  and  I  followed 
him.  When  we  were  in  the  half  way,  Mr.  Gove  lifted  me  upon  the  horse's 
back.  I  did  not  understand  how  to  ride,  so  he  led  the  horse.  We  were 
stopped  by  a  fence,  and  Mr.  Gove  opened  the  fence,  and  then  he  led  the 
horse  through  it,  and  left  me  on  the  horse  a  little  way  off,  and  shut  the  fence, 
and  I  thought  he  called  to  me  to  go  on,  and  I  told  the  horse  to  go  on,  and 
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he  started,  and  ran  towards  our  house,  but  I  did  not  try  to  stop  him,  and  I 
scjeamed  as  loud  as  I  was  able.  When  the  horse  approached  the  gate  near 
the  house,  I  thought  that  he  could  not  run  farther,  because  the  gate  was  very 
high  and  strong,  so  he  could  not  jump  over  it.  But  he  was  smart,  and  jumped 
over  the  stone-fence  beside  it,  and  I  fell  off,  and  the  stone  boat  struck 
against  the  stones,  and  they  fell  upon  my  back,  and  my  abdomen  was  badly 
hurt,  and  my  forehead  was  cut.  Now  I  have  a  scar  on  it.  My  grand-mother 
saw  me  and  ran  to  me,  and  carried  me  to  my  father's  house,  and  I  was  almost 
insensible.  I  sat  on  the  door-step,  and  my  uncle  Mr.  Swett  ran  into  the  room, 
where  my  mother  was,  and  told  her  by  signs,  saying  "  Perhaps  your  son  is 
killed,"  and  my  mother  was  very  much  afraid,  and  came  to  me,  and  asked 
me  if  I  was  much  hurt,  and  I  knew  her  and  replied  I  was  not  much,  but  I 
was  mistaken,  because  I  was  almost  insensible.  I  was  carried  into  the  bed- 
room, and  laid  on  the  bed.  At  that  time  my  father  was  sowing ;  when  he 
saw  his  horse  running  along  the  road,  he  dropped  the  wheat  down  on  the 
ground.  He  ran  to  his  house  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  when  he  saw  me  in  the 
bed  and  many  women  and  men  standing  round  me,  he  thought  that  I  was 
dying,  and  my  mother  told  him  I  was  not  in  danger,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
Mr.  Gove  chased  the  horse,  and  then  caught,  and  brought  him  back  home. 
Then  he  put  the  harness  on  him,  and  harnessed  him  to  the  wagon,  and  drove 
him  to  town  very  fast  to  call  the  doctor,  and  the  doctor  came,  and  visited  me 
and  he  said  that  I  was  nearly  killed,  and  then  he  gave  me  some  medicines.  In 
a  few  days  I  got  well.  Now  I  am  not  in  perfectly  good  health,  so  I  think  this 
caused  it,  because  I  was  very  healthy  and  strong  before.  T.  L.  B. 

By  a  lad  17  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  3^  yean. 

ABOUT  MY  DELIRIUM. 

When  I  was  sick  with  lung-fever,  last  November,  I  was  involved  in  dark- 
ness, and  became  delirious.  I  had  many  dreams.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
some  of  them.  One  day,  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  serious 
mob  in  the  city  of  Hartford.  I  feared  that  the  men  would  kill  all  the  pupils 
in  the  American  Asylum.  I  thought  that  I  had  been  placed  in  the  hospital, 
southwest  of  the  State  House,  on  the  Little  River,  but  I  did  not  like  it,  be- 
cause I  was  not  happy  to  hear  of  the  mob.  While  I  slept  in  the  bed,  I  was 
told  that  the  mob  came  very  near  me  and  they  broke  the  wall. 

Many  men  from  Wethersfield,  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  they  would 
save  me  from  danger  of  being  killed  by  the  mob.  They  wished  me  to  be 
placed  in  Wethersfield,  but  they  could  not  do  so,  because  many  men  sur- 
rounded the  house.  While  they  were  saying  this  to  me,  I  wished  to  be  saved 
from  danger.  I  could  not  save  myself  But  I  believed  that  God  would  pre- 
serve me  from  danger.  I  thought  about  my  sins,  and  knew  that  I  had  done 
wickedly,  and  (;onfessed  it  to  God,  for  I  had  done  wrong.  I  asked  God  to 
forgive  me,  and  I  soon  was  peaceful  and  gave  myself  to  Him  and  believed 
that  he  alone  could  save  me.  I  was  happy  and  expected  that  He  would  save 
me.    At  last  the  mob  was  victorious  over  Hartford  and  treated  the  people 
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cruelly.  Soon  I  besought  God  to  help  me  to  escape  from  dai^ger  to  Weth- 
ersfield,  and  I  began  to  be  moved  over  the  mob  towards  Wethersfield.  When 
they  saw  me  moving,  they  intended  to  fire  at  me.  Soon  when  I  saw  that  a 
man  was  about  to  fire  at  me,  I  shut  my  eyes  and  knew  that  I  was  going  to 
die,  but  I  heard  a  noise  of  firing  and  I  was  saved,  and  I  felt  very  thankful  to 
God  for  he  had  preserved  me.  Immediately  I  was  brought  to  the  house,  and 
awoke.  Soon  I  slept  again  and  dreamed  that  I  was  again  moved  towards 
Wethersfield,  but  the  men  were  going  to  fire  at  me.  I  was  not  afraid  that  I 
would  be  killed,  because  I  believed  that  God  would  preserve  me.  And  the 
men  were  much  amazed  that  I  was  not  killed.  They  fired  at  me,  but  the 
same  kind  Providence  protected  me.  Then  they  drove  several  mad  dogs  to 
me,  and  if  they  should  bite  me,  I  would  die  of  hydrophobia.  At  the  time 
one  of  my  hands  was  touched  by  the  dogs.  I  knew  that  I  should  not  live 
long.  Then  I  was  conveyed  to  the  house  again.  I  could  not  escape  to 
Wethersfield,  and  it  was  quite  tedious  to  stay  in  the  house.  I  was  not  quiet 
to  sleep  till  the  night  came.  Before  the  midnight,  the  men  brought  a  loco- 
motive to  the  house,  and  carried  it  away  to  another  place.  While  the  loco- 
motive was  carrying  it  on  the  ground,  I  saw  the  floor  began  to  be  torn  and 
I  thought  I  would  be  destroyed,  and  looked  at  the  floor  very  carefully,  but  I 
found  that  I  would  not  be  destroyed.  Then  I  slept  again,  but  I  heard  a 
noise  of  running  of  the  house.  I  looked  round  and  thought  about  the  mob. 
Soon  the  house  was  placed  by  a  hill.  Then  they  brought  many  ants  and 
threw  them  upon  the  roof  and  the  ants  fell  down  upon  me.  So  I  did  not  like 
them. 

At  that  time  I  saw  many  small  animals  in  the  house.  While  I  looked  round, 
I  saw  several  rabbits  and  their  young  ones.  The  young  ones  were  as  small 
as  young  mice.  I  was  much  pleased  at  seeing  them.  Soon  I  saw  several 
other  animals  coming  out  of  the  fire  place,  they  looked  like  quails.  The  quails 
stepped  in  a  row.  Some  of  them  fell  into  a  bottle.  Their  friends  were  sorry 
and  mourned  for  them.  One  of  them  was  large  and  came  up  to  the  top  of 
the  bottle  and  it  stretched  forth  its  head  into  the  bottle  and  brought  several 
quails  out  of  the  bottle.  When  it  had  taken  them  out  of  the  bottle,  it  shouted 
for  joy.  It  again  brought  several  others  out,  but  the  neck  of  one  of  them  in 
the  bottle  was  cut  off.  It  cried  with  a  loud  voice  for  pain,  and  I  heard  it.  So 
I  pitied  it  for  its  distress.  All  the  quails  went  away.  Soon  I  heard  a  roaring 
of  an  animal,  and  I  looked  under  the  bed  in  which  A.  T.  from  Billerica  Mass, 
slept.  Soon  I  saw  a  cat's  head  which  was  hanged  in  the  blanket.  I  saw  its 
head  was  much  injured.  And  I  saw  that  several  other  animals  were  in  the 
similar  fate  of  the  cat.  Soon  I  saw^  a  blue  animal  under  the  bed  of  A.  T.  and 
I  looked  under  the  bed,  and  saw  the  blue  animal  moving.  It  was  as  large  as 
a  cat,  but  it  was  stronger  than  the  cat.  Soon  it  came  under  my  bed  and  pro- 
ceeded into  a  small  bed  to  catch  some  other  animals.  Some  time  after  it 
crawled  up  T's  bed  very  silently  to  suck  his  blood.  I  told  him  that  the  blue 
animal  had  come  into  his  bed  to  suck  his  blood,  but  he  did  not  beheve  me. 
I  looked  at  it  very  interestingly.    Soon  it  came  out  upon  the  blanket.  Then 
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I  fixed  my  eyes  at  it  and  it  was  vexed  and  began  to  open  its  mouth  in  pretty 
larcre  width.  I  bade  it  to  shut  its  mouth,  but  it  was  more  angry  and  opened 
its  mouth  wider  and  wider,  and  soon  its  mouth  was  torn.  This  animal  looked 
like  a  lizard,  but  it  had  more  legs  than  a  lizard.    Its  skin  looked  like  a  bat's. 

After  this  I  saw  several  black  and  red  animals  in  the  ventilator  of  the  hos- 
pital, looking  at  me.  When  I  moved  myself  in  my  bed,  they  were  afraid 
and  hid  themselves.  Some  of  them  were  red  and  looked  like  foxes,  and 
some  others  were  black.  Soon  I  saw  something  in  the  clock,  swinging.  I 
found  it  was  a  very  little  person,  but  it  was  made  of  wood,  and  it  held  a  pail 
in  each  hand. 

Soon  I  dreamed  another  dream  and  I  opened  my  eyes  and  looked  up  and 
saw  that  the  ceiling  began  to  be  broken,  and  the  water  was  turned  into  ice 
and  I  saw  there  a  horse  on  the  ice  moving  over  me.  So  I  thought  that  the 
horse  was  a  mad  quadruped.  I  saw  it  beginning  to  fall  down  upon  me.  At 
the  same  time  I  asked  the  boys  who  watched  with  me  that  I  might  spring 
from  the  bed,  but  they  refused  to  let  me  rise  from  the  bed.  Soon  it  disap- 
peared and  I  slept  again.  At  length  I  was  better,  but  I  talked  with  none, 
except  Miss  F.  and  Mrs.  W.  the  matron  of  the  Asylum  a  little.  Soon  I 
began  to  be  hungry  and  at  last  I  became  as  well  as  I  had  been  before.  And 
now  I  am  very  grateful  to  God  for  healing  me.  G.  C. 

By  a  lad  16  years  old,  horn  deaf ;  under  instruction  3  years  and 

10  months. 

DEATH  OF  RICHARD  I. 

Richard  I.  was  king  of  England,  who  was  a  great  tyrant.  The  poor  people 
were  troubled  and  suffered  from  being  oppressed  by  him  very  much.  A  bold 
man,  Bertram,  intended  to  kill  the  king,  to  save  the  people  from  the  oppres- 
sor, and  to  make  them  happy,  and  because  his  father  and  brother  had  been 
beheaded,  and  also  he  was  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  him.  He  so  much 
resented  this,  that  he  resolved  to  kill  the  king.  He  knew  that  if  he  should 
do  so,'he  would  be  killed,  but  he  was  willing  to  hazard  his  life  for  the  people. 
The  king  often  took  a  ride  on  horseback  with  his  guard  for  pleasure.  Ber- 
tram saw  the  king  coming  on  his  horse  and  his  guard  at  a  long  distance  and 
bent  his  bow  and  shot  the  arrow  into  his  arm.  At  that  instant  the  king  knew 
that  he  Avas  fatally  wounded  and  sent  his  guard  to  seize  the  man  who  had 
destroyed  him.  The  guard  dispersed  and  seized  him  who  was  bravely  walk- 
ing. When  the  king  saw  him,  he  was  angry  and  said  "  I  soon  die,  and  why 
did  you  cause  my  death."  Ths  man  answered,  "Because  you  oppress  your 
poor  subjects  and  you  killed  my  father  and  brother,  and  the  people  may  be 
delivered  from  your  oppressive  laws,  and  I  may  be  killed  by  you."  The 
king  said  "  I  approve  of  you  for  your  bold  words  and  I  shall  not  kill  you." 
He  proclaimed  that  Bertram  might  be  released.  After  a  few  days  the  king 
died.    But  some  noblemen  were  very  jealous  of  Bertram  and  killed  him. 

A.  S. 
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By  a  lad  14  years  old,  who  lost  Ms  hearing     18  months  ;  under  in- 
struction 3  years  and  10  months, 

WAR  BETWEEN  MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  people  of  Texas  wished  to  belong  to  the  United  States.  Mexico 
claimed  this  Territory  as  her  province.  Congress  annexed  it.  This  caused 
a  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  two  American  generals 
were  Taylor  and  Scott ;  the  two  Mexican,  Arista  and  Santa  Anna.  Gen. 
Scott  collected  an  army  and  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  sea  coast.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  fortified  places  in  the  world.  The  castle  or  for- 
tress was  called  San  Juan  d'Ulloa.  It  contained  some  hundred  cannon. 
Gen.  Scott  ordered  the  Mexican  governor  to  surrender.  He  refused  to  do 
so.  Scott  bade  his  men  to  send  bombs  into  the  fortress.  They  besieged  it 
for  fifteen  days.  The  governor  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  town.  This  was 
an  important  event. 

Another  event  took  place,  which  was  called  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
Gen.  Taylor  had  only  five  thousand  men  and  Santa  Anna  about  twenty 
thousand.  Santa  Anna  requested  Taylor  to  surrender,  but  Taylor  answered 
him  that  he  declined  to  consent.  Santa  Anna  fled  and  left  his  cork  leg.  His 
army  was  defeated  by  Taylor,  although  the  latter  was  almost  defeated  several 
times.  All  the  Mexicans  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Americans.  This 
news  overspread  Europe  and  it  was  wonderful  that  the  Americans  gained 
victories  over  the  Mexicans  with  such  speed  and  success.  M.  B. 


By , a  girl  \4i  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  3  years  and 

10  months. 

A  DREAM. 

Last  Saturday  night  I  dreamed  a  dream  of  a  wolf.  I  sat  on  the  bed  in 
the  chamber  and  talked  with  my  sisters  Mary  and  Sarah.  They  sat  in  the 
chairs  and  sewed  the  bonnets  as  they  often  do  at  home  now.  Suddenly  one 
of  my  sisters  said  that  she  could  hear  many  wolves  howling.  The  wolves 
were  coming  to  devour  us  and  the  pupils,  who  were  in  the  sitting-room 
below.  I  was  afraid.  I  could  hear  a  dreadful  noise  like  thunder.  The 
other  of  my  sisters  sprang  and  shut  the  door  of  the  chamber.  I  went  and 
pressed  the  latch  and  she  got  her  scissors  and  put  in  the  latch.  It  was  fast- 
ened and  I  looked  through  the  hole  of  the  lock.  I  saw  a  wolfs  head,  but  I 
could  not  see  its  body.  It  howled  at  me  and  I  also  cried  loudly.  At  that 
time  I  awoke  and  found  it  was  a  dream,  but  my  heart  beat  with  alarm.  I 
thought  the  wolf  had  hid  under  the  beds  or  in  the  closet.  I  rose  from  the 
bed  and  looked  for  the  wolf,  but  it  was  not  there. 

ABd^T  MYSELF. 

Before  I  came  here,  I  sat  in  my  mother's  store  to  look  at  the  ladies  coming 
there.  Often  the  ladies  spoke  to  me,  but  I  did  not  answer  them,  and  my 
mother  saw  them;  she  told  them  that  I  was  deaf  and  dumb  and  they  were 
surprised  to  hear  it.    The  ladies  asked  her  about  me,  and  she  answered  them, 
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who  looked  at  me  with  a  stare.  Soon  after  again,  when  I  sat  in  the  store, 
other  ladies  did  so,  but  they  found  that  I  could  not  speak  as  the  speaking 
ladies  did. 

When  I  was  an  ignorant  girl,  I  often  thought  that  my  two  sisters  and  one 
brother  and  I  were  the  only  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  earth,  but  at  last  I  found 
many  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  the  United  States  and  other  places.  How 
ignorant!!!!  ^- 


By  a  lad  10  years  old,  lorn  deaf;  under  instruction  nearly  ^  years. 

BEARS. 

In  America  there  are  four  kinds  of  bears,  called  grisly,  white,  brown  and 
black  bears.  Grisly  bears  live  among  the  Rocky  mountains,  white  bears  in- 
habit  the  cold  regions,  brown  bears  reside  in  the  warm  countries  and  black 
bears  live  in  our  country.  Grisly  bears  are  extremely  strong.  When  a  grisly 
bear  is  not  angry,  it  does  not  fight  any  body;  but  when  it  is  angry  it 
attacks  him.  Some  years  ago  a  man  of  Philadelphia  carried  two  young  grisly 
bears  from  the  west  to  that  city,  confined  them  in  a  strong  iron  cage,  and  fed 
them.  They  soon  grew.  After  six  months  they  became  so  fierce  that  they 
seized  the  iron  rods  of  the  cage  with  their  paws,  causing  the  citizens  to  fear. 
They  had  to  shoot  them  both.  About  two  years  ago  a  yankee,  hearing  that 
there  were  some  grisly  bears  in  California,  went  to  that  state  with  a  large, 
strong  cage.  A  piece  of  meat  tempted  a  grisly  bear  to  go  into  the  cage  and 
then  it  was  shut  in.  He  brought  the  cage  to  Boston  for  a  show.  The  news 
prevailed  throughout  the  city,  so  that  the  citizens  were  very  curious  to  see 
it.  White  bears  are  fond  of  swimming  in  the  Northern  Ocean.  They  sub- 
sist upon  dead  bodies  of  seals  and  fishes  which  are  drifted  on  the  ice  or  shores 
of  the  cold  regions.  Some  time  ago  a  captain  and  his  crew  sailed  to  the 
north  in  a  ship  for  whales,  and  soon  saw  a  white  bear  on  a  mass  of  ice  with 
two  young  cubs.  One  of  them  was  shot.  She  seemed  to  weep  as  if  she  pitied 
it  and  the  other  was  killed.  The  animal  was  so  enraged  that  she  boldly 
began  to  encounter  the  sailors,  but  they  shot  her.  Once  Dr.  Kane,  on  the 
ice,  fell  in  with  a  great  bear,  shot  and  hit  her  in  her  eye.  Her  skin  is  now  in 
Philadelphia. 

Some  years  ago  in  Louisiana  brown  bears  often  damaged  the  sugar-cane, 
and  were  especially  fond  of  stealing  pigs.  The  flesh  of  all  bears  is  good  to 
eat,  with  the  exception  of  white  bears.  They  can  climb  trees  and  then  climb 
down  backward.  Their  fur  keeps  persons  warm,  while  riding  in  their  sleighs 
in  winter.  L.  J. 


By  a  girl  18  years  of  age,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  7  ;  u?ider  in- 
struction G  years. 

THOUGHTS  ON  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

Before  coming  to  this  institution,  our  minds  were  darkened  by  ignorance. 
We  knew  nothing,  except  what  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes ;  but  by  the  prov- 
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idence  of  God,  wc  were  brought  here.  We  then  left  our  paternal  roof  with 
heavy  hearts,  to  go  far  away  among  strangers,  but  it  was  only  for  our  good. 
When  we  entered  this  institution,  we  were  first  taught  very  easy  words ;  and 
so  on  till  now,  when  we  have  acquired  quite  a  good  education,  though  not  a 
perfect  one.  We  should  try,  all  our  lives,  to  acquire  more  and  more  knowl- 
edge. 

On  leaving  this  institution,  our  hearts  are  as  heavy  as  when  we  first  left 
the  parental  roof.  Those  who  have  felt  such  an  interest  in  our  welfare  and 
improvement,  we  will  remember  with  gratitude,  till  our  spirits  have  taken 
their  flight  to  a  better  world  ;  and  those  that  have  sought  to  enlighten  our 
minds,  shall  ever  be  present  in  our  memory ;  and  to  every  one  who  has 
sought  our  good,  the  same  gratitude  is  due. 

Many  of  those  who  are  soon  to  leave  this  institution,  perhaps  never  to  be- 
hold again  the  place  of  their  education,  will  have  to  fight  life's  weary  battle 
of  troubles ;  but  I  hope  they  will  fight  it  manfully.  When  we  leave  here, 
we  shall  have  new  duties ;  new  employments  and  trials,  and  we  shall  need 
God's  help  to  guide  us  through  our  pilgrimage  of  life ;  for  there  are  many 
more  temptations  to  beset  us,  than  if  we  should  finish  our  lives  here.  When 
I  think  of  the  state  of  my  mind  before  I  came  here,  it  seems  as  if  I  should 
have  led  a  very  miserable  life,  if  I  had  not  been  sent  to  the  Asylum.  It 
was  God  who  put  benevolence  into  the  hearts  of  our  benefactors,  to  support 
the  indigent  deaf-mutes  here.  We  should  thank  them ;  but  above  all,  our 
God  and  Father.  The  last  word  I  shall  utter  here,  with  a  heavy  heart,  is 
Farewell.  M.  L. 


By  a  girl  17  years  old  ivho  lost  her  hearing  and  the  sight  of  one 
eye  at  seven,  was  4  years  at  the  school  for  the  blind  in  South 
Boston,  and  has  been  here  2  years  and  a  half 

LIGHT  READING. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  millions  of  good  books  have  been 
written  and  printed,  which  were  before  so  costly  on  account  of  the  time  spent 
in  writing  them,  that  only  a  few  wealthy  people  were  able  to  possess  a  copy 
of  the  scriptures  in  manuscript.  Now  they  are  accessible  to  all  classes  at  a 
moderate  or  small  price. 

In  one  respect  this  discovery  was  a  good  thing,  but  when  a  good  thing  is 
abused  and  put  to  evil  purposes  it  becomes  an  evil  in  itself  Though  the 
press  annually  sends  out  many  good  and  useful  books,  which  instruct  and 
improve  the  mind  and  heart,  it  is  also  the  organ  which  prepares  those  of  a 
different  character  and  injurious  influence  upon  the  morals. 

I  allude  to  those  yellow  covered  novels  and  romances  as  well  as  other  light 
trash  which  one  seldom  fails  seeing  on  almost  every  book-seller's  shelves,  and 
which  are  hawked  about  by  travelling  merchants  and  always  to  be  had  from 
news-boys  in  the  cars. 

Temperance  men  and  Legislators  say  a  great  deal  and  express  their  indig- 
nation in  strong  terms  against  all  rumsellers  who  give  the  noxious  poison, 
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which  robs  thousands  of  their  health  and  reduces  many  families  to  poverty 
and  woe.  But  they  say  nothing  against  those  unprincipled  people  who,  to 
enrich  themselves  or  gain  a  name,  write  their  immoral  tales  to  corrupt  and 
destroy  the  mind.  How  many  a  young  person  wastes  the  golden  hours  of 
youth  which  should  be  devoted  to  useful  studies  to  prepare  them  for  the  du- 
ties of  mature  life  in  reading  these  soul  destroying  books !  How  often  does 
the  promising  student  waste  the  midnight  oil  and  ruin  his  mind  by  this  sort 
of  indulgence ;  and  finally  return  home  an  idiot  or  wholly  unfitted  for  any 
useful  employment !  I  cannot  name  the  numerous  evils  which  this  causes  but 
it  is  not  only  a  wicked  waste  of  time,  but  renders  people  nervous,  discontented, 
and  unwilling  to  perform  their  every-day  duties,  which  become  irksome. 
They  live  in  an  ideal  world  and  cannot  take  any  interest  in  the  common 
and  practical  business  to  which  they  ought  to  devote  their  time,  and  they 
also  become  uninterested  in  serious  things  which  they  think  dry.  In  short, 
their  mind  becomes  enervated  and  excited  and  like  the  drunkard  who  takes 
to  his  bottle  for  momentary  rehef  from  present  pain,  so  they  have  recourse 
to  these  injurious  books  to  appease  the  cravings  of  a  morbid  mind.  I  think 
no  really  good  or  useful  man  or  woman  is  a  habitual  novel  reader.  Napoleon 
allowed  no  novels  in  his  court.  Had  he  been  a  novel  reader,  he  could  not 
have  been  such  a  mighty  warrior. 

As  to  the  writers  of  these  bad  books,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  no  sort  of 
respect  for  them,  though  aware  that  many  are  of  high  standing  in  society  and 
in  the  literary  world.  They  may  be  outwardly  moral  in  their  conduct,  but 
without  principle  or  heart.  The  American  people  are  decidedly  a  reading 
people  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  our  literature  be  pure ;  for  this 
reason  we  should  not  patronise  that  of  other  nations  which  is  not  so,  espe- 
cially some  of  the  present  English  and  French  authors,  of  no  enviable  noto- 
riety. A.  E.  A. 

By  a  young  lady  21  years  of  age,  who  lost  her  hearing  in  infancy  ; 
under  instruction  7^  years. 

THE  LAW  OF  KINDNESS. 

Good  people  are  disposed  to  do  good  to  others,  and  make  them  happy  by 
rendering  them  assistance  in  distress.  They  delight  in  visiting  the  poor,  and 
distributing  religious  and  useful  tracts  and  books  among  the  ignorant.  Re- 
venge is  the  opposite  of  the  law  of  kindness  and  causes  hatred  and  enmity. 
It  is  a  miserable  and  wrong  thing,  to  take  revenge  upon  an  enemy,  and  that 
murderous  spirit  hardens  the  human  heart.  Formerly,  many  people  lost  their 
lives  in  duels,  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  which  causes  jealousy  and  misery. 
The  exercise  of  the  law  of  kindness  is  very  noble  and  beautiful,  and  changes 
revengeful  and  hard  hearted  people  into  warm  and  aSectionate  friends.  The 
law  of  kindness  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  subduing  enmity. 

I  will  give  you  some  bright  illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  kindness,  by  which 
some  pious  and  persevering  people  worked  upon  their  most  wicked  and  invet- 
erate enemies.   It  was  very  hard  to  bear  their  cruel  and  severe  treatment, 
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but  those  good  people  were  finally  successful  and  rejoiced  In  their  power  to 
soften  the  wicked  hearts  of  their  enemies ;  and  a  spirit  of  kindness  was  im- 
parted to  them,  who  felt  great  shame  and  finally  became  noted  for  their  kind- 
ness and  charity. 

When  Joseph  told  all  his  brothers  about  his  dreams,  which  foreshadowed 
his  eminence,  it  made  them  revengeful  and  jealous  of  him.  When  ten  of 
those  brothers  planned  his  murder,  Reuben  told  them  that  Joseph  had  better 
be  sold  as  a  slave,  and  after  a  time,  he  received  the  highest  office  under  Phar- 
aoh, the  king ;  and  there  was  a  famine  in  Canaan,  where  Jacob  and  his  children 
sufi'ered  much  from  the  want  of  corn  ;  and  they  had  to  go  to  Egypt  to  buy 
corn,  and  Joseph  disarmed  himself  of  revenge  and  forgave  them,  by  his  beau- 
tiful and  striking  acts  of  kindness.  His  brothers  felt  conscious  of  their  guilt 
and  were  converted  into  reconciled  and  warm  friends. 

William  Penn  was  faithful  and  just  in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians,  and 
treated  them  with  pure  kindness,  and  they  called  him  a  father. 

AVhen  Jesus  Christ  was  raised  on  his  cross,  his  enemies  amused  themselves  by 
jeering  him  in  his  greatest  agonies.  He  had  real  compassion,  and.  asked  his 
father  to  forgive  them,  because  they  did  not  know  what  they  did.  Christ 
was  indeed  the  brightest  example  of  the  law  of  kindness  that  has  ever  been 
known  on  earth.  It  is  best  to  overcome  evil  with  good  ;  to  love  and  make 
our  enemies  happy,  as  the  Bible  teaches  us  to  do.  S.  W.  S. 


By  a  lad  17  years  old  ;  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  eight  years » 

THE  ORPHANS.     A  TALE. 

In  the  summer  of  1823,  a  gentleman  who  had  obtained  a  large  fortune  by 
trade  fixed  his  abode  not  far  from  Paris,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  repose,  with  his  newly-married  lady.  His  house  was  built  in  an  elegant 
style  of  architecture,  on  a  slight  elevation  of  ground,  and  imbowered  among 
tall  trees,  adorned  with  luxuriant  foliage.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  that  happy  wife  gave  birth  to  two  children,  whom  I  shall  call  George 
and  Mary.  George  was  of  slender  but  elegant  form,  with  a  broad,  high 
forehead ;  Mary  was  full  of  grace  and  wit :  attracting,  by  her  charms,  the 
attention  of  all  who  saw  her.  Her  countenance  was  very  fair,  with  golden 
curls  which  gave  beauty  to  her  face.  These  sweet  children  were  often  seen 
locked  in  each  other's  arms,  with  the  expression  of  fraternal  love,  while 
taking  a  view  of  the  beautiful  landscape  around  their  father's  house.  Their 
friends  lavished  caresses  upon  them,  and  their  good  parents  implanted  correct 
principles  in  their  minds,  as  they  grew  up. 

It  happened  that  a  pestilence  which  prevailed  in  Paris,  destroyed  the  lives 
of  those  dear  parents,  and  they  were  left  under  the  charge  of  their  uncle,  a 
man  of  bad  character.  He  was  so  cruel  as  to  take  possession  of  their 
inheritance,  and  drive  them  from  their  home.  George  and  Mary,  over- 
whelmed with  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  parents,  and  the  ill-treatment  of  their 
uncle,  wandered  away  to  seek  the  hospitality  of  strangers.    One  day,  a» 
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they  were  sitting  beneath  the  shade  of  a  noble  oak,  reflecting  upon  their 
desolate  condition,  there  came  by  a  gentleman  of  high  rank,  who,  moved 
with  compassion  upon  them,  took  Mary  into  his  house  as  his  servant,  and 
bound  George  as  an  apprentice  to  a  cooper,  in  a  distant  city.  But  it  was  a 
painful  sight  to  see  them  depart  so  far  from  each  other. 

While  Mary  was  working  as  a  good  servant,  the  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  Mr.  Smith,  invited  his  friends  to  a  party  at  his  house.  Mary  was  ordered 
to  offer  each  of  the  guests  a  glass  of  wine.  While  she  was  doing  so,  one  of 
them  was  so  favorably  struck  by  her  appearance  and  manners,  that  he  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  at  length,  they  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  holy 
matrimony.  After  that  day,  they  lived  in  wealth  and  luxury,  with  great 
conjugal  happiness.  Their  habitation  and  the  surrounding  country  were 
almost  the  same  in  appearance,  as  Mary's  father's  had  been.  One  day? 
while  taking  a  pleasant  walk  under  the  drooping  branches  of  the  tall  trees, 
a  man,  whose  ragged  clothes  showed  his  extreme  poverty,  came  and  fell  at 
their  feet,  begging  for  bread  or  money.  After  having  given  him  refresh- 
ments, Mary  inquired  into  his  condition,  birth  and  name ;  and  when  he  had 
replied  to  her  questions,  she  immediately  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
bathing  him  with  tears  of  joy.  The  poor  man  was  George,  her  brother  ! 
He  had  been  driven  away  by  the  cooper,  for  no  just  cause,  and  had  wandered 
for  several  years,  without  receiving  any  assistance.  After  that  happy  day, 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  his  sister  and  brother-in-law,  in  plenty 
and  happiness.  C.  H.  A. 

By  a  young  man  19  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  seven  and  a 
half  years  ;  under  instruction  seven  and  a  half  years. 

THE  PROBABLE  RESULT  OF  A  GENERAL  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

^England  and  France  have  at  length  interfered  between  Turkey  and 
Hussia,  and  as  the  note  of  those  two  powers  has  been  rejected  by  Nicholas 
the  consequence  is,  a  general  war  into  which  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
'Europe  will  be  drawn.  Russia  has  tried  to  entice  Austria  and  Prussia  over 
to  its  side,  but  thoy  have  thought  best  for  their  interests  to  preserve  a  strict 
neutrality.  Sweden  and  Norway  have  decided  on  the  same  course.  Far 
distant  from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  my  information  on  the  subject  being 
derived  from  the  meagre  accounts  which  have  ai)peared  in  the  Hartford 
papers  I  am  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  probable  effect  of  a  general  war, 
and  shall  speak  only  of  the  effect  on  those  countries  in  which  I  feel  the  most 
interest,— interest  kindled  in  my  breast  by  their  noble  but  unsuccessful 
struggles  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants  made  familiar  to  us  by  the 
eloquence  of  their  exiled  patriots  who  sought  a  refuge  in  this  country. 
About  forty  years  ago  Napoleon  prophesied  that  Europe  would  become  either 
Cossack  or  Republican,  and  in  my  opinion  the  time  of  its  verification  has 
now  arrived.  If  Russia  conquers  in  the  coming  straggle,  Europe  will 
become  'Cossack.    But  the  chances  in  her  favor  are  small.    She  will  be 
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conquered,  and  compelled  to  succumb,  and  evacuate  the  principalities.  As 
stirring  up  the  embers  causes  them  to  glow  more  brightly  and  to  blaze,  so 
does  agitation  and  commotion  among  the  nations  of  Europe  cause  the 
republican  spirit  to  blaze  forth.  In  the  disastrous  struggle  of  1 848,  but  for 
Russia's  coming  to  her  aid,  Austria  would  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
her  hold  on  Hungary.  It  was  Russian  power  that  propped  up  the  tottering 
throne  of  Francis  Joseph.  Kossuth  is  waiting  for  the  decisive  moment  to 
strike  a  blow  for  his  down  trodden  father-land;  it  will  soon  come,  and 
Austria  will  look  in  vain  for  aid  from  the  same  quarter  as  before,  as  Russia 
will  not  be  able  even  if  she  is  inclined  to  assist  her  ungrateful  ally,  and 
Hungary  will  no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  but  numbered  as  one  of  the  Republics  of  the  earth.  Should  Austria 
abandon  its  neutral  position  and  side  with  the  western  powers,  then  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Hungarians  will  fight  for  the  Russians,  and  at  the 
end  find  themselves  no  gainers  thereby.  The  Italian  republicans  will  rally 
around  Guiseppe  Mazini,  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  will  come  to  an 
end,  as  he  cannot  in  this  emergency  expect  to  be  sustained  by  French 
bayonets,  for  the  attention  of  the  French  government  will  be  engrossed  by 
the  Eastern  war.  The  French  nation  is  passionately  fond  of  glory,  her 
republicans  can  expect  nothing  from  a  general  war  as  it  will  tend  to  augment 
the  power  of-^Louis  Napoleon ;  the  glory  obtained  by  his  armies  will  recal 
the  deeds  of  his  great  Uncle.  The  scarcity  of  food  caused  by  war  will 
occasion  much  suflfering  among  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  es- 
pecially of  Ireland,  which  growing  desperate,  may  make  another  attempt  to 
free  herself,  but  it  will  be  as  unsuccessful  as  her  former  ones.  I  compare  her 
attempts  to  those  of  a  weak  boy  struggling  to  break  from  the  grasp  of  a 
strong  man.  T.  J.  C. 

At  the  examination  of  the  High  Class  before  the  Committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  in  January  last,  the  writer  of  the  above  article  was 
requested  to  construct  a  sentence  which  should  include  eight  or  ten  words  to 
be  given  by  the  different  members  of  the  Committee.  The  words  written 
down  as  they  were  spoken  were  the  following : — Socrates,  Athens,  acknowl- 
edge, think,  quickly,  wisely,  Hartford,  intelligence,  excellent.  He  instantly 
wrote  this  sentence : — 

"I  think  that  Socrates,  if  he  should  awake  from  his  long  sleep  and  visit  this 
place,  would  quickly  acknowledge  that  in  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens  and 
the  excellent  institutions  which  are  wisely  encouraged  here,  Hartford  is  far 
superior  to  his  native  city  Athens." 


VALEDICTORY. 

The  time  has  come,  when  the  connection  of  a  number  of  us  with  this 
institution,  as  pupils,  is  to  cease.  We  came  to  it  in  a  state  of  ignorance — 
we  leave  with  our  minds  illuminated  by  the  sun  of  knowledge.  H^^re  we 
have  spent  Some  of  the  happiest  years  of  our  lives.    Henceforth  our  thoughts 
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will  often  fondly  revert  to  the  pleasant  and  peaceful  home  of  our  youth — 
our  alma  mater,  of  whom  we  shall  always  be  proud  for  this  is  one  of  the 
noblest  institutions  in  our  land. 

Our  President  and  Directors.  Gentlemen,  you,  to  whom  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  this  Institution  is  intrusted,  have  always  shown  your- 
selves men  of  liberal  views  and  spirit,  and  that  you  have  at  heart  its  prosperity 
and  welfare.  Towards  you  our  hearts  warm,  and  we  all  say, "  Gentlemen,  you 
have  our  sincere  and  earnest  thanks,  may  your  plans  always  be  successfully 
carried  out,  and  may  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  guide  you  in  your 
deliberations.  We  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  never  can  pay. 
By  your  liberality  the  '  Gallaudet  High  Class'  (so  named  in  honor  of  the 
immortal  Gallaudet,  and  a  noble  monument  to  perpetuate  his  fame)  was 
established,  and  its  members  were  invited  to  join  it,  and  enjoy  all  its  privi- 
leges, and  facilities  of  finishing  their  education  /ree,  unless  their  respective 
states  should  make  provision  for  their  support.  Three  states  were  not 
wanting  in  liberality ;  they  promptly  relieved  you  of  our  support,  still,  our 
gratitude  to  you  remains  the  same,  for  you  would  have  done  as  you  proposed, 
had  it  been  necessary ;  therefore  being  on  the  eve  of  leaving  your  institution 
forever,  again  we  say  accept  our  thanks — our  heartfelt  thanks." 

Four  months  have  passed  since  the  spirit  of  our  late  Principal,  who  had 
devoted  his  life  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  left  its  prison  of  clay  and  suffering, 
and  ascended  to  the  glorious  mansion  prepared  for  it  in  the  City  of  Our  God. 
His  mantle  fell  upon  one  whose  talents,  character,  and  long  experience 
rendered  him  pre-eminently  fitted  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  institution. 

Our  Respected  Principal.  It  is  with  feelings  of  mingled  pleasure, 
pride  and  gratitude  that  we  have  marked  your  course  since  you  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  your  office.  We  see  you  devoting  yourself  to  us ;  form- 
ing and  carrying  out  plans  for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  those  under 
your  care,  the  development  of  which  we  shall  not  h^ve  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing as  we  are  about  to  leave  you  to  return  no  more,  but  when  we  hear 
of  your  success,  our  hearts  will  rejoice.  May  your  health,  and  all  the  pow- 
ers of  your  mind  be  preserved  to  you,  so  that  this  institution  may  flourish 
under  your  wise  administration  for  many  years.  Ever  since  we  came  to  you, 
you  have  been  to  us  as  a  father,  and  now  with  sorrowful  hearts,  we  bid  you, 
our  dear  principal, — a  last  farewell. 

Our  Teachers  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Asylum.  We 
shall  always  cherish  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  patience,  perseverance, 
and  fidelity  with  which  you  labored  to  enlighten  our  ignorant  minds,  and  the 
uniform  kindness  with  which  you  have  corrected  our  numerous  faults,  and 
endeavored  to  induce  us  to  follow  the  right  way.  How  can  we  express  our 
gratitude  to  you,  who  have  wrought  such  a  change  in  us,  and  rendered  our 
misfortune  a  light  one  compared  to  what  it  was  before  we  came  here  ?  We 
can  only  thank  you — God  will  reward  you. 

Our  Dear  Matron.  We  shall  never  forget  one  who  has  been  to  us 
as  a  mother,  who  has  nursed  us  in  our  illness,  who  has  sought  to  relieve  our 
troubles,  and  who  has  always  been  foremost  in  devising  ways  of  adding  to 
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our  enjoyment.  When  we  come  to  t^ke  you  by  the  hand  for  the  last  time, 
we  shall  feel  as  we  did  years  ago,  when  on  leaving  our  paternal  firesides  for 
this  institution,  we  said  "  Good  Bye  Mother," 

My  Schoolfellows  and  Classmates.  This  is  the  last  time  that  I 
shall  ever  address  you,  for  time  which  steadily  rolls  on,  has  brought  us  to  the 
end  of  our  stay  here.  When  years  ago  we  first  entered  these  walls,  the  time 
which  we  were  to  remain  seemed  very  long,  but  how  soon  are  the  events  of 
these  years  numbered  with  the  things  of  the  irrevocable  past.  I  hope  those 
of  you  who  remain  will  make  good  use  of  your  time,  and  graduate  with  honor, 
especially  you,  my  dear  classmates,  and  I  beg  you  to  keep  up  the  honor  of  the 
High  Class  by  your  excellent  scholarship  and  example.  Remember,  all  of  you, 
that  you  came  here  to  acquire  an  education,  and  that  "  time  is  money,"  there- 
fore be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  bad  habit  of  frittering  it  away,  for  to  use  a 
familiar  phrase,  "  take  care  of  the  minutes,  and  the  days  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves." Those  of  you  who  are  soon  to  go  forth  from  this  institution  to  bufiet 
your  way  through  the  waves  of  the  troubled  sea  of  life  have  my  best  wishes  for 
your  success  and  prosperity.  I  desire  that  you  may  all  become  useful,  and 
respected  citizens,  and  an  honor  to  our  "  Alma  Mater."  May  heaven's 
choicest  blessings  continually  descend  upon  you,  and  make  smooth  and  pleas- 
ant your  way  through  this  world,  and  when  we  meet  again  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ  may  we  all  stand, — a  happy,  and  hearing  company  on 
his  right  hand.  My  friends,  classmates,  and  "  Alma  Mater,"  I  now  say  my 
last  word,  and  it  is, — farewell.  T.  J, 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and 
washing ;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners 
and  morals ;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of 
the  school-room,  for  which,  including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual 
charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account 
of  vacation  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance,  for 
the  punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be  required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the  ages 
of  EIGHT  and  TWENTY-FIVE  years ;  must  be  of  a  good  natural 
intellect ;  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly 
and  correctly ;  free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct,  and  from  any 
contagious  disease. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in 
the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the 
name  and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  application 
as  above  should  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  funds  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  in  Vermont  and  Connecticut, 
respectively,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all 
cases  a  certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Selectmen,  Magistrates, 
or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place  to  which 
the  applicant  belongs,  should  accompany  the  application. 
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Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  address 
their,  letters  (post-paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum ;  and  all 
letters  respecting  the  pupils,  either  to  him  or  them,  must  be  post-paid. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April,  and 
continues  tivo  iveehs.  The  Summer  Vacation  begins  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  August,  and  ends  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  Septem- 
ber. The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  at  the  close  of  the  Summer 
Vacation.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very  important ;  as  it  can 
not  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retard- 
ed on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a 
pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
to  have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they 
come  to  the  Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  prepares  them 
to  make  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  con- 
cerning him,  he  should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name ; 
the  year,  month,  and  day  of  birth ;  the  names,  in  full,  of  his  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  place  of  his  residence ;  where  he  was  born ; 
whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness ;  also 
the  name  and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respecting  him 
may  be  addressed.  He  should  be  well  clothed ;  that  is,  in  general  he 
should  have  both  summer  and  winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year, 
and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which 
should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of  money  should  also  be  deposited 
with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  pcrFJonal  expenses  of  the 
pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  tlie  Summer  Vacation,  an 
officer  of  the  Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel 
upon  the  railroads  between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of 
them  and  their  baggage,  on  the  condition  that  their  friends  will  make 
timely  provision  for  their  expenses  on  the  way,  and  engage,  to  meet 
and  receive  them  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  early  train  at 
the  various  points  on  the  route  previously  agreed  on,  and  at  the 
station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  in  Boston. 
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TfllRTMINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

DIRECTORS  OV  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 

TO  ITS  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS. 


The  lapse  of  another  year  has  brought  the  Directors  of 
this  Institution  to  the  duty  of  again  reporting  its  condition 
to  its  patrons  and  friends.  We  do  it  the  more  cheerfully 
as  the  year  has,  on  the  whole,  been  one  of  progress  and 
prosperity.  There  has  been  no  case  of  severe  illness  and 
no  death  from  disease,  among  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum 
within  the  year.  An  accident  occurred  on  the  railroad  to 
one  of  the  pupils  from  Canada,  in  September  last,  which 
resulted  in  his  death.  While  walking  carelessly  along  on 
the  ends  of  the  ties  outside  of  the  track,  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  passing  train  and  so  severely  injured  that  he 
survived  less  than  an  hour.  This  is  the  first  accident  of 
the  kind  which  has  ever  happened  to  one  of  our  pupils  ; 
and  we  trust  with  the  warning  given  to  them  of  the  danger 
of  a  similar  exposure  and  the  vigilance  which  will  in  future 
be  exercised  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  care  of 
them,  it  will  be  the  last.  Several  educated  deaf  mutes  have 
within  a  few  years  been  killed  while  walking  on  the 
track  of  railroads.  The  practice  of  thus  exposing  them- 
selves to  almost  certain  destruction  can  not  be  too  strongly 
reprobated,  and  their  friends  should  enjoin  upon  them  the 
importance  of  discontinuing  it  under  all  circumstances. 
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While  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude  to  God  this  exemp- 
tion from  sickness  and  death  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Asylum,  we  are  compelled  to  report  three  instances  of 
mortality  among  its  officers  within  the  year.  One  of  its 
earliest  friends  and  benefactors,  Charles  Sigourney,  Esq., 
.  was  removed  by  death  in  December,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  twelve  gentlemen  who 
made  themselves  Vice-Presidents  for  life  by  a  subscription 
of  $200  or  more  at  the  commencement  of  our  benevolent 
enterprise.  Another  Vice-President  of  the  Asylum,  and  also 
one  of  the  original  contributors  to  its  funds,  Hon.  Thomas 
Day,  has  recently  deceased  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  for  thirty-five  years  actively 
engaged  in  the  direction  of  its  affairs.  The  other  bereave- 
ment was  in  the  death  of  an  officer  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  Asylum,  and  which 
more  deeply  affected  its  interests.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Luzerne 
Rae,  teacher  of  the  Gallaudet  High  Class.  He  was  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  position  he  occupied,  by  natural 
adaptedness  to  the  profession,  and  by  an  experience  of 
twenty-two  years  in  the  practice  of  it.  Amiable,  intelligent 
and  accomplished,  he  won  the  affections  not  only  of  his 
pupils  but  of  his  associates,  and  the  esteem  generally  of 
those  acquainted  with  him  ;  all  of  whom  deplore  his  sudden 
and  untimely  end.*  The  place  of  teacher  of  the  High 
Class,  made  vacant  by  his  decease,  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  senior  Instructor,  Mr.  Jared  A.  Ayres,  to  that 
office,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  since  diseliarged  to  our 
entire  satisfaction.  As  the  corps  of  experienced  teachers 
was.  weakened  so  considerably,  first  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Weld,  the  late  principal,  and  then  by  that  of  Mr.  Rae,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  us  that  the  services  of  a  teacher  already 
acquainted  with  the  business,  should  if  possible  be  secured. 
About  the  same  time  it  was  intimated  that  Rev.  John  R. 
Keep,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  New 

*  A  more  extended  notice  of  Mr.  Rae,  copied  from  the  Annals  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  will  be  found  appended  to  this  Report. 
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York  and  Ohio  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  might  be 
obtained ;  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  he  accepted  the 
situation  offered  him  and  entered  upon  its  duties  in  October 
last.  At  the  present  time  the  Institution  is  supplied  with 
persons  competent  to  carry  forward  its  operations  in  every 
department ;  and  from  their  known  ability  and  zeal  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  happiness  and  improvement 
of  our  pupils  will  be  secured. 

Within  the  year  under  review  we  have  had  217  pupils, 
which  is  a  greater  number  than  has  been  in  the  Asylum  in 
any  previous  year.  Of  these,  189  have  been  supported  by 
appropriations  from  the  treasuries  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  only  28  from  private  resources.  Of  this  latter 
number,  six  are  from  the  British  Provinces,  four  from  the 
southern  and  western  States,  and  the  remaining  eighteen 
from  New  England. 

The  time  allowed  by  most  of  these  States  is  quite  too 
short  for  the  giving  of  a  thorough  education.  But  little 
more  can  be  done  than  to  lay  the  foundation  and  fix  the 
elements  of  knowledge.  Connecticut  has  adopted  the  most 
liberal  and  we  think  the  wisest  policy  in  this  particular, 
permitting  all  her  beneficiaries  who  enter  the  Asylum  under 
twelve  years  of  age  to  remain  eight  years  instead  of  six  as 
in  the  case  of  older  ones ;  and  the  amount  of  hCr  appropri- 
ation is  sufficient  to  educate  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
State  who  need  assistance.  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  her 
appropriation  Massachusetts  has  taken  a  similar  course,  vir- 
tually offering  the  advantages  of  an  education  to  every  deaf- 
mute  child  in  the  State ;  but  has  limited  the  time  under 
instruction  to  six  years,  except  in  cases  of  special  promise, 
when  two  additional  years  are  allowed.  The  other  States 
have  made  five  years  the  term  of  instruction,  with  the  same 
proviso  as  in  Massachusetts.  When  we  consider  that  a 
child  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  spoken  language,  requires  to  be  kept  at  school 
from  the  age  of  four  to  sixteen  in  order  to  get  a  good  com- 
mon-school education,  we  sliould  not  be  surprised  if  the 
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educators  of  deaf  mutes  ask  for  more  than  six  or  even  eight 
years,  in  which  to  obtain  the  same  result,  under  the  disad- 
vantages of  deafness  and  dumbness  and  the  almost  entire 
destitution  of  any  language.  We  should  rather  be  sur- 
prised that  so  much  is  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time 
under  so  great  embarrassments.  We  trust  that  the  friends 
of  deaf-mute  education  in  our  legislatures  will  make  an 
effort  so  to  modify  the  law,  that  their  beneficiaries  may  in 
all  cases  be  permitted  to  remain  at  least  eight  years  under 
instruction. 

In  our  last  Report  we  announced  that  a  plan  had  been 
adopted  and  contracts  made  for  erecting  a  new  wing,  to  be 
attached  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  main  edifice.  We 
are  happy  to  state  that  it  has  been  completed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Camp,  architect  and  practical  builder,  of  this  city,  in  the 
most  thorough  and  substantial  manner,  and  in  a  style  of 
workmanship  and  beauty  of  finish  not  surpassed  in  any  of 
the  public  buildings  of  Hartford.  It  will  furnish  rooms  for 
the  family  of  the  Principal,  for  the  Matron  and  female 
Teachers,  and  accommodations  for  about  forty  of  the  young- 
est pupils,  thus  enabling  us  to  receive  all  who  will  be  likely 
to  apply  for  instruction  for  many  years  to  come.  We  can 
not  but  think  that  the  plan  of  separating  the  young  chil- 
dren from  the  older  ones  and  committing  their  care  and 
instruction  principally  to  females,  will  contribute  to  their 
comfort  materially,  as  well  as  to  the  quiet  and  good  order  of 
the  household.  If  this  shall  be  the  result  of  the  present 
arrangement,  and  all  the  benefits  secured  which  were 
expected  by  having  the  Principal  and  his  family  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  pupils,  we  shall  not  regret  the  expen- 
diture. 

From  comparing  the  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account 
accompanying  this  Report  with  that  of  former  ones,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  year  have  been 
somewhat  larger  than  heretofore.  This  is  to  be  accounted 
for  in  a  great  measure  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  and  the  price  of  provisions  and  fuel.    The  average 
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number  of  pupils  the  present  year  has  been  greater  by 
twenty  than  it  was  the  last,  or  by  about  ten  per  cent.  ; 
while  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  living  has  been  by  a  much  greater  ratio.  Mr.  Morton, 
who  has  the  past  year  performed  the  duties  of  steward  to 
our  satisfaction,  retires  from  the  office  to  engage  in  other 
pursuits.  His  successor  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Allen,  late  assistant 
teacher  in  Mr.  Hall's  boarding-school  at  Ellington.  The 
experience  he  brings  with  him  in  the  care  and  management 
of  boys  and  attention  to  their  wants,  will  aid  him  materially 
in  the  discharge  of  his4iew  duties. 

In  several  of  our  late  Reports  we  have  spoken  of  the  sub- 
ject of  teaching  articulation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  after  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  whole  matter  ;  to  wit,  that  it  should  be  attempted  only 
in  the  case  of  those  w^ho  now  hear  partially  and  of  those 
who  could  hear  and  speak  in  early  childhood.  Similar 
efforts  with  those  who  are  and  have  been  entirely  deaf  from 
birth,  have  been  attended  with  little  success  ;  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  time  and  labor  bestowed. 
Our  mode  of  teaching  articulation  has  been,  for  each  hear- 
ing teacher  to  devote  twenty  minutes  daily  in  school  hours 
to  the  proper  subjects  of  his  own  class  and  a  part  of  those 
taught  by  deaf  mutes.  This  method  has  to  a  limited 
extent  been  successful.  The  speech  of  several  has  been 
improved  in  scope  and  distinctness,  and  also  their  ability  to 
read  from  the  lips.  It  has  at  the  same  time  been  attended 
with  some  disadvantages.  For  while  the  teacher  is  occu- 
pied with  the  speaking  portion  of  his  pupils,  he  can  give 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  remainder.  Consequently  the 
time  spent  in  this  way,  must  to  this  latter  portion  be  in  a 
great  measure  lost.  There  will  at  least  be  an  unprofitable 
diversion  from  the  regular  school  exercises.  There  is 
besides  in  some  of  the  teachers  a  want  of  tact  in  this  kind 
of  instruction  and  occasionally  a  decided  aversion  to  it. 
We  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  object  would 
more  certainly  be  gained  by  employing  a  young  lady  of  the 
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proper  qualifications,  to  devote  her  time  to  this  department 
of  instruction  out  of  school  hours,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  would  least  interfere  with  the  regular  exercises  of  the 
school-rooms.  In  accordance  with  these  views  we  employed 
in  January  last.  Miss  Eliza  H.  Wadsworth,  who  had  had 
some  experience  in  elementary  instruction,  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  she  has  since  been  engaged  with  commendable 
diligence  and  zeal  in  her  work.  We  trust  we  shall  not  be 
disappointed  in  the  result  of  a  more  full  development  of 
this  experiment. 

The  Principal  of  the  Asylum  has  been  permitted  within 
the  year  to  make  a  statement  of  its  affairs  and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  some  of  its  pupils  before  the  Legislatures  of  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.    The  former  State 
needed  to  increase  its  annual  appropriation  in  order  to  edu- 
cate all  its  deaf  mutes.    When  made  acquainted  with  this 
fact,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  promptly  and  gener- 
ously voted  to  increase  the  amount  from  $3,000,  to  $4,000 
a  year.   The  object  in  visiting  the  Legislatures  of  the  other 
States  above  named,  was  to  awaken  new  interest  in  the 
caiise  of  deaf-mute  education,  and  so  to  enlist  the  feelings 
of  the  members  in  the  subject  as  to  induce  them  on  their 
return  to  their  homes  to  look  up  the  proper  objects  of  their 
charity  and  put  them  in  a  way  to  be  benefited  by  it.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  the  Governors  and  other  executive 
officers  as  well  as  to  the  Legislatures  of  these  States,  for  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  manifested  on  these  occasions,  and 
for  the  ready  attention  given  to  suggestions  calculated  to 
render  their  appropriations  more  efficient.    In  this  connec- 
tion we  would  not  fail  to  speak  of  the  pleasure  afforded  us 
by  an  official  visit  in  March  last,  from  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  attended  by  the  Committee  on 
public  charitable  Institutions.     The  Asylum  being  the 
school  for  all  the  deaf  mutes  of  New  England,  and  these 
States  having  a  joint  interest  in  it,  it  is  their  duty  to  see 
that  their  appropriations  are  judiciously  expended  and  that 
their  beneficiaries  are  properly  cared  for  and  instructed. 
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We  are  happy  therefore  at  any  time  to  receive  visits  from 
persons  appointed  to  dispense  their  bounty,  and  to  afford 
them  every  facility  for  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the 
Institution  and  its  inmates.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  us  and 
to  those  associated  with  us  in  the  management  of  its  affairs, 
to  have  the  example  of  Massachusetts  in  this  particular, 
followed  by  all  the  other  States. 

The  great  event  of  the  year,  at  least  the  one  considered 
so  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves,  was  the  celebration  at 
the  completion  of  the  monument  erected  by  them  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Gallaudet.  He  had  ever  been 
regarded  by  them  as  their  best  friend  and  benefactor,  and 
when  his  death  was  announced,  a  sadness  and  gloom  perva- 
ded their  whole  community,  such  as  is  felt  when  a  beloved 
father  dies.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary 
badges  of  mourning  and  the  usual  testimonials  of  respect 
for  their  departed  preceptor  and  guide.  Their  feelings 
prompted  them  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  and  their  own 
sense  of  his  worth,  in  a  more  enduring  and  costly  monu- 
ment .  In  this  work  of  gratitude  and  affection  their  hearts 
were  united  as  the  heart  of  one  man,  and  their  hands 
put  to  it  bearing  offerings  for  its  accomplishment,  which  if 
not  commensurate  with  their  zeal  and  interest  were  yet  lim- 
ited only  by  their  ability  to  do  and  to  give.  As  the  plan  and 
design  were  wholly  their  own,  which  they  felt  unwilling  to 
have  modified  even  by  more  gifted  minds  and  cultivated 
tastes,  so  the  embodiment  of  them  w^as  effected  by  their 
unaided  contributions ;  not  a  dollar  having  been  received 
from  any  hearing  and  speaking  person.  We  must  refer 
those  who  desire  a  more  particular  account  of  the  monu- 
ment and  the  celebration,  to  an  article  copied  from  the 
"Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  appended  to  this  Report. 
The  following  facts  gathered  from  a  register  kept  at  the 
Asylum  on  the  occasion,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some 
who  read  our  printed  Reports. 

There  were  present  on  that  occasion  three  hundred  and 
ninety  deaf  mutes  whose  names  were  entered,  from  sixteen 
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different  States,  and  educated  in  seven  different  Institutions. 
The  oldest  person  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  having 
finished  his  studies  in  Paris  in  1805.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
of  tliem  were  married.  Forty-five  husbands  were  present  with 
their  wives,  thirty-one  others  whose  deaf-mute  partner  was 
either  absent  or  dead,  and  twenty-nine  whose  partner  could 
hear  and  speak.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  five  famiHes  rep- 
resented, seventy-one  had  children,  amounting  in  all  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four.  All  of  these  children  could  hear 
except  eight,  and  they  belonged  to  five  different  families. 
In  three  of  these  families  there  was  one  hearing  and  one 
deaf  child ;  in  another  two  deaf  children,  and  in  the  other 
three  deaf  ones.  The  parents  of  these  children  were  all 
deaf  mutes.  About  five  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  were 
deaf-mute,  and  the  same  proportion  of  families  had  deaf- 
mute  children  in  them.  Of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
men  present  whose  occupation  was  ascertained,  one  hund- 
red and  thirty-five  were  mechanics,  thirty-six  farmers, 
eight  teachers,  seven  artists,  four  clerks,  two  laborers  and 
one  merchant.  From  their  appearance,  the  account  given 
of  themselves  and  information  obtained  from  others,  there 
was  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  supporting  them- 
selves and  families  in  a  respectable  and  comfortable  man- 
ner. The  Governor  of  this  State,  after  having  surveyed  the 
assembly  firom  the  elevated  platform  occupied  by  the  orator 
of  the  day,  said  in  a  few  closing  remarks,  that  he  had  rarely 
addressed  an  audience  of  equal  size,  exhibiting  the  appear- 
ance of  superior  intelligence  and  respectability.  The  meet- 
ing will  long  be  remembered  by  them  as  a  bright  day  in 
their  calendar.  The  joyous  recognition  of  old  friends  after 
a  long  separation ;  the  renewal  of  early  friendships ;  the 
interchange  of  sympathy  at  the  recital  of  past  sorrows  and 
trials,  of  congratulation  upon  the  detail  of  success  and 
good  fortune  ;  and  especially  the  satisfaction  expressed  and 
felt  by  all  at  seeing  the  great  desire  of  their  hearts  so  hap- 
pily accomplished,  conspired  to  make  the  occasion  one  of 
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surpassing  interest,  and  one  which  they  will  never  cease  to 
call  up  among  the  bright  visions  of  the  past. 

Application  has  been  made  to  us  by  a  gentleman  from 
Canada,  to  qualify  him  to  conduct  a  school  for  deaf  mutes, 
in  the  upper  Province.  Our  policy  has  been,  to  afford  every 
facility  to  similar  applicants,  giving  them  permission  to 
attend  gratuitously  all  the  exercises  of  the  Institution  during 
the  regular  school  hours,  for  as  long  a  time  as  they  may 
wish,  and  putting  them  in  the  way  of  receiving  private 
instruction  at  other  hours,  from  a  competent  instructor,  upon 
such  terms  as  should  be  mutually  satisfactory.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  never  assumed  any  responsibility,  or 
given  any  certificate  as  to  the  fitness  of  such  persons 
upon  leaving  us,  to  manage  an  Institution  of  this  kind,  or 
to  teach  a  class  of  mutes.  It  may  be  well  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  correct  an  erroneous  notion  entertained  by  many, 
that  by  the  aid  of  treatises  on  the  subject  of  signs  and  the 
method  of  instruction,  with  such  additional  information  as 
could  be  obtained  by  spending  a  few  weeks  at  an  Institu- 
tion, a  person  might  qualify  himself  to  become  a  teacher. 
There  is  an  inherent  difficulty  in  describing  signs  by  words 
so  as  to  make  them  clearly  understood.  We  may  state  the 
general  principle,  according  to  which  they  are  constructed, 
and  may  perhaps,  describe  a  few  of  the  simple,  elementary 
signs,  so  that  they  could  be  reproduced  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy. But  no  treatise  has  ever  yet  been  written,  and  prob- 
ably none  will  be,  giving  intelligible  explanations  of  all  the 
signs  we  use,  with  their  various  modifications  and  combi- 
nations. It  is  from  the  living  instructor  alone,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  system  taught  in  this  Institution  can  be 
obtained.  A  sculptor  can  not  teach  his  pupil  by  written 
directions,  how  to  hold  the  chisel,  and  what  amount  of  force 
to  apply  to  it  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  He 
can  not  explain  in  writing,  the  successive  steps  by  which  the 
symmetrical 'figure  is  evolved  from  the  rough  block  of 
marble  ;  but  he  can  easily  show  his  pupil  how  to  do  it,  and 
by  imitation,  perseverance,  and  long  continued  practice,  he 
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may  rival  his  master.  So  it  is  with  the  teacher  of  the  sign 
language.  He  can  say  much  respecting  it,  which  shall  be 
mtelligible.  He  may  describe  its  processes,  and  give  its 
results  ;  but  he  can  not  communicate  its  essence  in  words. 
He  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  He  must  portray  the 
thing  by  its  appropriate  sign  in  the  presence  of  the  learner; 
must  show  him  how  to  combine  simple  signs  to  express 
connected  ideas,  and  how  to  adapt  them  to  the  rules  and 
idioms  of  written  language.  He  can  give  orally  the  rea- 
sons of  his  modes,  the  rationale  of  his  processes,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  his  system ;  but  he  must  have  his  pupil's  eye  as 
well  as  his  ear,  who  must  see  the  illustration  in  signs,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  listens  to  the  explanation  in  words.  It 
is  obvious  therefore,  that  the  art  of  sign-making  can  be 
acquired  only  by  a  close  and  long  continued  attendance 
upon  sign  lectures  ;  and  in  no  other  way  can  a  person  hope 
to  fit  himself  for  a  practical  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  this  art, 
will  depend  very  much  upon  the  capacity  and  tact  of  the 
learner,  and  the  zeal*  with  which  he  applies  himself  to  his 
work.  We  consider  a  year  of  faithful  attention  to  it,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  •  the  shortest  time  in 
which  our  young  teachers  can  venture  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  chapel  duties,  and  they  usually  consider  themselves 
as  learners  several  years  afterward.  If  however,  an  intel- 
ligent person  would  spend  a  year  in  the  school-rooms, 
devoting  himself  to  the  business  of  learning  signs,  and  the 
modes  of  instruction,  and  should  then  secure  as  an  assistant, 
a  well  educated  deaf  mute,  he  might,  and  probably  would, 
succeed  in  getting  up  a  new  Institution,  and  sustaining  it 
in  a  respectable  manner.  This  was  the  course  pursued  by 
Mr.  Gallaudet  in  introducing  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion into  this  country  from  France  ;  and  the  same  plan  was 
adopted  at  the  establishment  of  some  of  the  other  Institu- 
tions in  the  United  States.  We  should  regard  it  a  wiser 
course,  in  all  such  cases,  where  it  could  be  done,  to  select 
an  experienced  teacher  from  some  one  of  the  existing  Insti- 
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tutions  to  be  the  Principal  of  the  new  school.  His  expe- 
rience and  practical  skill  would  contribute  in  no  small 
degree  to  its  prosperity. 

Perhaps  no  inquiry  is  more  frequently  made  by  visitors 
at  the  Asylum,  than  this :  How  do  you  begin  with  a  new 
pupil  ?  And  although  we  have  repeatedly  answered  this 
question,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  again,  that  almost 
every  child  born  deaf,  or  who  lost  his  hearing  before  having 
learned  to  speak,  has  a  sign  language,  very  limited  and 
imperfect  indeed,  but  sufficiently  copious  to  enable  him  to 
make  known  his  wants,  and  express  his  ideas  on  common 
matters,  to  those  who  associate  with  him.    His  signs  are 
quite  similar  to  those  which  every  other  deaf-mute  child 
woukl  originate  under  similar  circumstances.    This  natu- 
ral, pantomimic  language,  is  the  basis  of  the  sign-language 
used  in  all  our  schools ;  so  that  when  a  pupil  is  introduced 
into  one  of  them,  he  can  converse  with  his  new  companions 
upon  familiar  topics  with  little  difficulty.    In  a  short  time 
he  lays  aside  all  his  own  provincialisms,  learns  the  signs 
that  are  new  to  him,  and  uses  the  uniform  language  of  the 
community  of  which  he  has  become  a  member.    His  teacher 
is  not  now  obliged  to  construct  a  language  of  systematic 
and  grammatical  signs,  as  was  done  in  the  first  instance,  or 
invent  a  medium  of  intercommunication ;  this  task  lias 
already  been  performed.    He  has  only  to  avail  himself  of 
the  labor  and  experience  of  those  who  have  preceded  him 
in  this  department  of  instruction,  and  to  commence  his 
work  where  theirs  terminated.    He  first  teaches  the  letters 
of  the  manual  alphabet,  in  connection  with  the  written  or 
printed  characters  one  by  ojie,  and  then  the  name  of  a 
simple  object  before  him,  as  hat^  associating  the  word  with 
the  thing  and  with  its  sign.    Several  other  names  are  taught 
in  like  manner,  selecting  those  which  are  short,  which  have 
a  simple,  expressive  sign,  and  which  can  be  verified  by  show- 
ing the  thing  itself.  In  the  second  place,  he  teaches  a  qualify- 
ing word  ;  for  instance,  black,  in  its  concrete  sense.  A  black 
hat  is  shown  with  a  white  one.    The  phrase,  a  black  hat,  is 
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written  and  pointed  to  as  indicating  the  former  and  not  the 
latter.  Other  black  objects  are  then  presented,  and  rubbed 
over  with  the  finger  as  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  word 
black,  to  indicate  that  the  color  is  something  independent 
of  the  object,  and  spread  over  it  or  infused  into  it.  In  this 
way  some  idea  is  given  of  its  abstract  meaning.  Such  other 
qualifying  words,  relating  to  size,  form,  color,  etc.,  as  can  be 
readily  illustrated,  are  successively  taught,  followed  by  the 
names  of  actions,  or  verbs.  The  teacher  then  proceeds  to 
use  these  elements  of  language  in  the  construction  of  sim- 
ple sentences,  introducing  the  other  parts  of  speech  as  they 
are  needed,  in  a  progressive  manner,  from  the  short  and 
easy,  to  the  com})lex  and  difficult,  and  aiming  all  along  to 
give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  words  taught  in  their 
primary  sense  as  well  as  in  their  relative  position.  The 
labor  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  arduous  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  and  during  the  whole  course ; 
but  for  the  first  year,  it  is  much  more  so  than  afterwards. 
The  breaking  in  of  a  new  class,  severely  taxes  the  patience 
and  ingenuity  of  the  teacher,  and  is  very  exhausting  to  the 
strength  and  nervous  system.  There  is  much,  however,  to 
interest  him,  and  encourage  him  in  his  work ;  and  it  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  that  after  continuing  in  it  for  some  time,  he 
becomes  very  much  attached  to  it.  If  entered  upon  from 
right  motives,  and  prosecuted  with  proper  diligence  and 
zeal,  he  may  at  least  be  certain  of  reaping  the  reward  of 
well-doing. 

In  conclusion  of  our  Report  for  this  year,  we  cannot 
forbear  speaking  of  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  benevo- 
lent effort,  since  its  introduction  into  this  country,  thirty- 
eight  years  since,  by  Mr.  Gallaudet.  Previous  to  that  time, 
there  was  not  an  educated  deaf  mute  in  America ;  now,  we 
rarely  meet  with  one  uneducated.  Then,  there  was  not  an 
Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  States ;  now  they  are  widely  diffused  over  every 
section  of  the  country.  The  Jittle  school  opened  in  Hartford, 
in  1817,  under  much  concern  and  doubt  as  to  its  receiving 
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patronage  and  support,  and  with  the  full  conviction  that  no 
other  similar  establishment  would  be  needed,  is  now  firmly 
seated  upon  a  broad  foundation,  liberally  endowed,  pat- 
ronized by  the  Legislatures  of  the  six  New  England  States, 
with  more  than  two  hundred  pupils,  and  is  the  mother  of 
fifteen  hopeful  daughters  who  together,  are  at  this  time 
dispensing  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  education,  to  more 
than  twelve  hundred  deaf  mutes.  Several  thousands  have 
been  sent  out  from  these  Institutions,  more  or  less  thor- 
oughly educated,  who  are  supporting  themselves  comforta- 
bly by  their  own  efforts,  and  are  maintaining  respectable 
positions  in  society  ;  while  of  them  all,  very  few  indeed  can 
be  found  among  the  degraded  and  the  vicious.  This  great 
and  good  work  has,  by  the  blessing  of  a  gracious  Providence, 
been  effected  within  the  time  of  a  single  generation. 
Encouraged  by  the  unexampled  success  of  the  past,  and 
relying  upon  the  continuance  of  the  Divine  favor  for  the 
future,  we  enter  hopefully  upon  the  duties  of  another  year, 
resolved  upon  bearing  forward  this  benevolent  enterprise, 
until  the  soul  of  every  child  whose  ears  are  closed  to  the 
voice  of  instruction  shall  be  blessed  with  the  liglit  of  truth 
and  life. 

B.  HUDSON,  Clerk. 


LIST  OF  PU?ILS 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIX  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  12TH  OF  MAY,  1855,  THIS 
ff'IME  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Name. 


Alden,  Almira  E. 
Allard,  Alonzo 
Allen,  Stedman  A. 
Allen,  Eliza 
Allen,  Margaret 
Allen,  Minerva 
Angier,  Grenville 
Atwood,  Ralph  H. 
Ayers,  Thomas 
Badger,  Oliver 
Baker,  Edmund  C. 
Ballard,  Melville 
Bartholomew,  Cornelia  G 
Bartlett,  Franklin  P. 
Bartlett,  James  D. 
Bates,  Abby  E. 
Beecher,  Ferdinand  A. 
Beers,  Robert  D. 
Beltis,  Thomas 
Bement,  Mane  L. 
Bennett,  Emma  J. 
Berry,  Aaron  W. 
Berry,  Llewellyn 
Blaisdell,  John  W. 
Blakelev,  William 
Blish,  William  L. 
Boston,  Oliver  F. 
Brick,  John 
Brown,  Alba  S. 
Brown,  Thomas  L, 
Brumfield,  Emma  A. 
Bucknell,  Major  P. 
Bumpus,  Ezra  B. 
Burnham,  Abby 
Buzzell,  Lydia  A. 
Byington,  Charles  H. 
Campbell,  Greorge 
Carter,  Ferdinand  A. 
Casey,  John,  Jr. 
Chamberlain,  Thomas  J. 
Chandler,  Charles  C. 
Chase,  William  K. 
Clark,  Orlando  A. 


Resideace. 


Dixmont,  Me. 
Newark,  Vt. 
Raynham,  Mass. 
Canterbury,  Conn. 
East  Windsor,  '* 
Hartland,  Vt. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Boston, 
Fryeburg,  Me. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Nottingham,  N.  H. 
North  Guilford,  Conn. 
Bellingham,  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Southport,  " 
Boston,  Mass. 
Ashtield,  " 
Searsmont,  Me. 
Palmyra,  " 
Vienna,  " 
Tamworth,  N.  H. 
Roxbury,  Conn. 
Willimantic,  " 
South  Berwick,  Me. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Montpelier,  Vt. 
Henniker,  N.  H. 
Plymouth,  Mich. 
Harrison,  Me. 
Wareham,  Mass. 
Windham,  Me. 
Barrington,  N.  H. 
Soutliington,  Conn. 
Bowdoin,  Me. 
Auburn,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  " 
Bangor,  Me. 
Bowdoin,  " 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Mystic  River,  Conn. 


Admission.      Supported  by 


Sept. 
May, 


Sept. 
Nov. 
May, 


Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 


May, 

Sept. 

May, 
<< 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 
(( 

Sept. 


May, 
(< 

Sept. 
May, 
Nov. 
Sept. 

May, 
Sept. 


1851 
1849 
1851 
1849 
1850 
18.53 
1852 
1848 
1848 
1848 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1849 
1854 
1853 
18.52 
1854 
1851 
1853 
1851 
1849 
1853 
1851 
1852 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1853 
1854 
1852 
1854 
1850 
1847 
1850 
1849 
1853 
1852 
1854 
1849 
1854 


Maine. 
Vermont. 

Mass. 
Conn. 

Vermont. 
Friends. 

Mass. 


Maine. 

Conn. 

N.  Hamp. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Maine. 


N.  Hamp. 

Conn. 
(< 

Maine. 
Mass. 
Vermont 
N.  Hamp. 
Friends. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
N.  Hamp. 
Conn. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
<( 

Maine. 
(( 

Mass. 
Conn. 


Ilamc. 


Cloii<rh,  Mary  E. 
Coffin,  Lucy's. 
Co^^s\vell,  Loelah 
Converse,  Gnstavus  A. 
Corning,  Sherbum  L. 
Cowles,  Lucy  A. 
Cremins,  Ann 
Crossman,  Franklin  S. 
Crows,  Julia 
CuiTier,  Ellen  R. 
Currier,  Mary  J. 
Davis,  Francis  C. 
Davis,  Sarah  M. 
Dawson,  Benjamin 
Deming,  Leroy  B. 
Denison,  Augusta 
])oolittle,  Charlotte 
Douglass,  Charles  A. 
Edwards,  Ellen 
Eldridge,  Eunice  A. 
Emerson,  William 
Fairman,  Henry  M. 
Finnimoro,  Alfred  H. 
Fisk,  Hannah  W. 
Fisk,  Laura  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  Edward 
Frank,  Francis  E. 
Fuller,  Octavius  W. 
Furrow,  Edward  B. 
Gatchell,  George  M. 
Gavit,  George 
Geisler,  Peter 
Gibson,  Sarah  M. 
Gilbert,  Charles  T. 
Gilbert,  Elizabeth 
Glidden,  Clara  M. 
Glynn,  James 
Goldsmith,  Eliza  M. 
Goldsmith,  William  H. 
Gomez,  Sarah  S. 
Green,  Daniel 
Greenlaw,  Rebecca 
Gregory,  Frances  A. 
Grush,  John  E. 
Hadley,  Sarah 
Hamniett,  Caroline  C. 
Ilannan,  Daniel 
Hardy,  Jane  L. 
Hicks,  Henry  F. 
Hicks,  Martha  A. 
Hobin,  Kate 
Hogan,  Anne  M. 
Holden,  Ermina  M. 
Holmes,  Agnes  E. 
Holmes,  George  A. 
Howard,  Nancy 
Howard,  Samuel  B. 
Howe,  Delphus  B. 
Howe,  Mary 


Residence. 


Gilmanton,  N.  H. 
Newbury  port,  Mass. 
Whittingham,  Vt. 
Rindge,  N.  H. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Williston,  Vt. 
Watcrtown,  Conn. 
IPprtland,  Me. 
;])anvillc,  Vt. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
New  London,  Conn. 
North  Salem,  N.  H. 
West  Meriden,  Conu. 
Essex,  " 
New  Haven,  " 
Colchester,  " 
Kent, 

Harwich,  Mass, 

Danby,  Vt. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Bridgeport,  " 

Shellnirne,  ]NLass. 
<(  (( 

Boston,  " 
Gray,  Me. 
Turner,  " 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Georgetown,  " 
Westerly,  R.  L 
Sandwich,  Mass. 
Westbrook,  Me. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Derby, 

Pittston,  Me. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Chelsea,  Mass.  * 

Newburyport,  IVIass. 
Griswold,  Conu. 
Deer-Isle,  Me. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Canaan,  N.  H. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Northfield,  Vt. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Danville,  Me. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Andover,  " 
Northfield,  " 
Boston,  " 

North  Anson,  Me. 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Windsor,  Me. 


I  Admission.  |  Supported 

Sept.  1854 

May,  18.^0 

iSept.  18.52 

■June,  1850 

iSept.  1849 

"  1853 

"  1854 

Mav,  1851 

Sept.  1852 

"  1852 

"  1852 

May,  1848 

Sep't.  1851 

"  1854 

"  1854 

"  1854 

"  1853 

Mav,  1851 

Julv,  1851 

Sept.  1852 

Oct.  1852 

Sept.  1853 

Mav,  1851 
1851 

"  1848 

Sept.  1852 

Mav,  1849 

Sep't.  18.52 

Mav,  1850 

Sept.  1852 

May,  18.50 

Sept.  1852 

May,  1850 

Sept.  1852 

Oct.  1853 

Sept.  1852 

May,  1850 

Sept.  1853 

"  1854 

"  1849 

Mav,  1849 

Sept.  18521 

Mav,  1849 
1849 

"  1851 

Sept.  1853 

Oct.  1852 

Sept.  1854 

"  1852 

"  1852 

June,  1851 

Sept.  1852 

Mav,  1850 

"  1848 

"  1846 

"  1849 

Sept.  1853 

'  1854 

July,  1851 


N.  Hamp. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
N.  Hamp. 

Mass, 

Vermont. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

Mass, 
Conn. 
N.  Hamp, 
Conn. 


Mass, 
Vermont. 
Conn. 
« 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Maine, 
(< 

Mass, 
(f 

R.  Island. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Mass. 


Conn. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Mass, 

N.  Hamp. 

Mass, 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Maine, 

Mass, 


Friends. 

Maine. 

Mass. 
Maine. 
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llulett,  Edson 
Hulett,  Martha  J, 
Huiitiuj^ton,  Sophia  M. 
Huntington,  Almira  S. 
Hurd,  Cathleeu 
Hynds,  Alice 
Ide,  Lemuel 
Ingraham,  Marie  A. 
Ingraham,  Lewis  S. 
Jack,  Levi 
Jackson,  Ansel  A. 
Johnson,  Catharine 
Josliu,  Adelaide  V. 
Kavanaugh,  Ricliard  P. 
Keating,  Michael 
Keltic,  Eleanor  J. 
Kennedy,  Charles  A. 
Kinsman,  Oscar 
Lattcrty,  Mary  Ann 
Lambert,  Trudcnce  D. 
Larrabee,  John 
Larrabee,  Phebe  J. 
liatham,  Galen  A. 
Lemurc,  Frances  E. 
Lester,  Levi  A. 
Lillie,  Edwin  H. 
Lindsey,  Lizzy 
Long,  Mary 
Lovejoy,  Emma 
Lovejoy,  Hartwell 
Lovejoy,  Sarali 
Lyons,  ilargaret 
McAlloon,  Patrick 
McCarty,  Joan 
McGee,*  Washington  W. 
McGuire,  Margaret 
McKey,  Francis 
McLaughlin,  Agnes 
Manwaring,  Henry  O. 
Marsh,  Catharine  B. 
Marshall,  Abraham  F. 
Marshall,  Leslie  G. 
Martin,  Richard  J. 
Mavhew,  Mercv  C. 
Mellon,  Mary  W. 
Merrill,  Charles  H. 
Metrash,  Adam  H. 
Miner,  Hugh  W. 
Mitchell,  Harriet 
Moise,  Catharine  L. 
Moody,  Horace  G. 
Moore,  Anna  M. 
Morse,  Charles  C. 
Muldoon,  Sarah  A. 
Nichols,  Robert  H. 
Nickerson,  Eveline  W. 
Palmer,  Abby  L. 
Palmer,  William  F. 
Parker,  Harvey  A. 


llcsidencc. 


Pawlet,  Vt. 
(( 

Walpole,  X.  H. 

Stoneham,  Mass. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Ida,  California. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
<<  (< 

Dixmont,  Me. 
West  Bridgewater,  Mass 
wSouthbury,  Conn. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Huntsville,  Ala. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Charlestown,  " 
Plainfield,  Conn. 
Sharon,  Yt. 
Pawtuckct,  Mass. 
Chilmark, 
Bangor,  Me. 

East  Bridgewater,  Mass, 
Carabridgeport,  " 
Providence,  R.  1. 
Randolj)h,  Vt. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Boston,  " 
Sebec,  Me. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
Boston,  " 
Hingham,  " 
Cambridge,  " 
Boston,  " 

North  Providence,  R. 
Mystic  River,  Conn. 
Roxbury,  Miiss, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  " 
Tisbury,  Mass. 
Hardwick, 
Guilford,  N.  IT. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Stoningtou,  " 
Hartford,  " 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Lebanon,  Me. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgton,  N.  S. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Boston,  " 
Barnstable,  " 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Leominster,  Mass. 
Peppereli,  " 


Admission. 


Sept. 


Feb. 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 


May, 
Sept. 
May, 


Mar. 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 


Sept. 
(( 

(( 

May, 
<( 

Sept. 


May, 

Sept. 
(( 

May, 


June, 
May, 

Oct. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 


18.52 
1854 
1852 
1854 
1854 
1852 
1852 
1851 
1853 
1849 
1852 
1849 
1854 
18.53 
18.52 
18.54 
18.50 
1849 
1851 
1852 
1850 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1855 
1851 
1848 
1852 
1851 
1851 
1851 
18.54 
18.53 
1852 
1848 
18.50 
1852 
18.52 
1854 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1850 
1852 
1854 
1851 
1851 
1850 
18.54 
18.53 
1851 
1854 
18.54 
1854 
18.50 
1852 
18,50 
1852 
1852 


Supported  by 


Vermont. 

N.  Hamp. 

Mass. 
Conn. 
Friends. 
Mass. 


Maine. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

cc 

Conn. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 
(( 

Maine. 
(( 

Mass. 

R.  Island. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 

Maine. 


Mass. 


R.  Island. 
Friends. 
Mass. 
Conn. 


Mass. 
Friends. 
N.  Hamp. 
Conn. 


Friends. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Mass. 


N.  Hamp. 
Mass. 
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Parker,  John 

Parsons,  Allura  H. 
Patcrson,  Andrew 
Pendleton,  Natlian  E. 
Perkins,  Marietta 
Perry,  Carlos 
Pray,  Wintield  S. 
Reeves,  Mary  A. 
Reynolds,  Edward 
Richards,  Emily  L. 
Richardson,  Ellen  A. 
Richardson,  Hannah 
Rines,  Stover 
Robertson,  John  A. 
Robinson,  Catharine  T. 
Roche,  John  H. 
Ryan,  Lurana 
Satford,  Mellen  F. 
Sanborn,  Frances 
Sawtelle,  Madison  P. 
Seaverns,  Clara  E. 
Slocum,  William  F. 
Slocum,  Patience  E. 

Small,  Edward  L. 

Smith,  Almos 

Spragge,  John  G.,  Jr. 

Stevenson,  Sarah  B. 

Steward,  Pembroke  S. 

Storrs,  Sarah  W. 

Stover,  Martha  A. 
-Street,  Katharine  L. 

Swift,  Maiy  E. 

Talcott,  Prudence  E. 

Taylor,  Anna  R. 

Tirrell,  George  A. 

Tomlinson,  William 

Tourtelott,  Cyrus  A. 

Trask,  Eugene 

Tufts,  Alfred 

Walbridge,  Sarah  L. 

Warren,  George  F. 

Webb,  John  F. 

Webb,  Ann  E. 

Wells,  RoUin 

Wells,  William  R. 

West,  Caroline  M. 

Weston,  Elizabeth 

Wliite,  Mary 

Wilbur,  Mary  E. 

Wilcox,  Mary  J. 

Williams,  Henry 

Williams,  Lavinia  M. 

Willis,  Manfred 

Wise,  Charles  P. 

Wright,  Sally 

Young,  Ellen  A. 


Residence. 


Andover,  Mass. 
Wells,  Me. 
StreetsviUe,  C.  W. 
Northport,  Me. 
Woodstock,  Vt. 
Irasburg,  " 
Great  Falls,  N.  H. 
Snffield,  Conn. 
Walpole,  N.  H. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

Portland,  Me. 
Point  Levi,  Canada. 
Nantucket,  Mass. 
New  Bedford,  " 
Waldo,  Me. 
Turner,  " 
Tunbridge,  Vt. 
Sidney,  Me. 
Weston,  Mass. 
Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 

ct  a  (< 

Hartland,  Vt. 
New  Boston,  N.  H. 
Toronto,  Canada  West. 
Swanzey,  N.  H. 
St.  Albans,  Me. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Appleton,  Me. 
St.  John,  N.  B. 
Sandwich,  Mass. 
Glastenburv,  Conn. 
Danbury,  N.  H. 
Weymouth,  Mass. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Thompson,  " 
Deei-field,  Mass. 
Billerica,  " 
Randolph,  Vt. 
Standish,  Me. 
Windham,  " 

Greenfield,  Mdss. 

LoweU, 

Duxbury,  " 
Dorchester,  " 
Little  Compton,  R.  I. 
Deep  River,  Conn. 
Port  Hope,  Canada  W. 
Hadley,  Mass. 
Sudbury,  " 
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Weybridge,  Vt. 
Meredith  Bridge,  N.  H. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  school,  that  specimens  of  composition  published  in  our  annual  reports, 
and  also  the  letters  sent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no 
correction,  except  such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the 
errors  they  contain  are  pointed  out  by  a  teacher.  The  following 'are  prepared  in  accordance 
with  this  rule  ;  and  in  judging  of  them,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  ages  of  the  writers, 
their  terms  of  instruction,  and  whether  they  were  born  deaf,  or  lost  their  hearing  after 
they  had  probably  acqtdred  some  available  knowledge  of  spoken  and  written  language. 


By  a  girl  12  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  7  months. 

Hartford,  May  26,  1855. 

My  Dear  Parents: 

I  am  very  well.  I  have  a  pretty  new  book.  I  like  to  study  my  pretty 
new  book.  I  am  very  liappy  to  play  with  some  pupils.  I  love  best  Miss 
Wright.  I  like  to  write  my  letter.  I  wish  to  see  my  Mother  and  Father- 
I  like  to  see  green  grass  and  trees  now.  Mr.  Turner  is  very  much  good 
and  kind.  I  love  Mrs.  White.  I  wish  to  see  my  kitten.  Mr.  Storrs 
teaches  me.  I  like  to  study  my  Catechism.  I  wish  to  improve  much- 
Good  bye.  M.  J.  H. 

By  a  lad  13  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  a  year  and  a 

half 

A  STORY. 

Some  years  ago  a  drunkard  had  a  wife  and  three  daughters  and  two  sons. 
They  were  very  hungry.  The  two  boys  walked  to  the  woods.  They 
looked  for  whortleberries.  They  picked  two  quarts  of  whortleberries. 
They  ate  the  whortleberries.  A  bear  saw  the  boys.  The  bear  chased 
the  boys  but  they  climbed  a  tree.  The  bear  waited  all  night.  The  next 
morning  the  bear  went  away.  The  boys  jumped  from  the  tree  on  the 
ground.  They  were  hungry  again.  They  saw  the  whortleberries.  They 
picked  two  quarts  of  whortleberries  again.  They  sold  the  whortleberries 
for  twenty  cents.  They  bought  two  loaves  of  bread.  They  ate  some  of 
the  bread  but  the  rest  they  carried  to  their  mother  and  little  sisters.  The 
boys  were  very  glad.  L.  S.  I. 
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By  a  girl  13  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of  4 J  years; 
under  instruction  1  year  and  8  months, 

A  STORY  OF  A  POOR  GIRL. 

Some  years  ago  a  poor  girl  lived  in  New  York.  She  was  very  ragged. 
Her  clothes  were  dirty.  Her  father  and  mother  were  very  poor.  She 
did  not  eat  much.  She  ate  some  meat  and  hard  bread.  She  always 
walked  in  the  street.  Some  people  saw  her  walk.  She  took  a  pail  in 
her  hand  to  get  some  coals  to  make  a  fire.  She  saw  some  of  them  on  the 
ground.  She  was  glad.  By  and  by  she  picked  them  up  and  carried 
them  to  her  mother.  Her  father  was  a  drunkard.  She  had  no  money 
but  a  little.  Her  clothes  were  torn.  She  had  no  stockings  nor  shoes.  A 
good  man  saw  her  walk  every  day.  He  pitied  her.  A  few  days  he  took 
care  of  her.  He  gave  her  some  money.  She  was  glad.  His  wife  gave 
her  a  new  dress  and  a  pair  of  stockings.  He  bought  her  a  pair  of  new 
shoes.  Her  father  and  mother  could  not  find  her.  By  and  by  the  man 
gave  her  to  her  mother.  She  told  her  something  about  the  man.  Her 
mother  was  glad.  By  and  by  they  had  some  fine  new  clothes.  They 
were  glad.  They  thanked  God  very  much.  They  prayed  to  God  every 
day.  Her  father  and  mother  sent  her  to  school.  By  and  by  she  became 
wise.  When  she  grew  large  she  was  a  good  girl  and  became  very  smart. 
She  thanked  the  man  that  kept  her.  When  she  was  very  poor  she  did 
not  sleep  in  a  good  house.  She  did  not  sleep  in  a  bed,  she  slept  on  the 
floor,  she  was  very  cold.  She  was  very  patient.  Now  she  lives  in  a 
good  house.  Her  father  is  not  a  drunkard  now.  He  does  not  drink 
rum  now.    They  are  all  glad  that  he  does  not  drink  any  now.  L.  A.  C. 


By  a  girl  16  years  old  ;  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  2  J  years. 

HARTFORD. 

The  Capital  of  Conn,  is  Hartford.  It  was  settled  by  the  English  people 
from  Massachusetts  in  1636  and  they  traveled  to  Hartford  on  foot  in  two 
weeks  and  they  lived  on  milk  chiefly.  It  is  situated  on  Connecticut  river 
and  the  city  is  beautiful.  There  are  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  there  are  about  fifteen  Churches.  The  State  House  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  city.  An  Asylum,  a  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  an  Alms  House  are  in 
the  city  of  Hartford.  We  can  see  the  State  House  from  the  Asylum.  I 
have  visited  the  Athenasum.  The  Asylum  is  not  distant  from  the 
Alms  House  and  we  can  see  the  latter.  The  Charter  Oak  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  tree.  The  Tower  is  nine  miles  from  the  Asylum.  The  reser- 
voir is  nearly  made  and  water  is  brought  from  Connecticut  river.  The 
Asylum  is  near  the  reservoir.  Dr.  Hawes,  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Bushnell, 
Dr.  Turnbull,  and  others  are  the  clergymen  of  Hartford.  Mr.  Deming 
is  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Clerc  and  Mr,  Deming  is  the  mayor  of  Hartford. 
He  is  very  wise  and  good.    The  people  of  Hartford  are  friends  of  tern- 
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perance  and  they  are  industrious.  They  are  distinguished  for.  enterprise 
and  are  happy. 

We  like  the  city  of  Hartford,  but  the  city  of  New  Haven  is  more 
beautiful  than  Hartford.  We  like  to  live  in  the  Asylum  and  we  shall 
finish  our  education.  We  shall  leave  the  Asylum  and  Hartford  and  we 
shall  go  home.  We  shall  not  return  and  visit  Hartford  perhaps  and  we 
shall  be  sorry  that  we  shall  not  see  it  again.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave 
Hartford.    "  M.  C.  M. 

Bi/  a  young  man  19  years  old ;  horn  deaf;   under  instruction 

2^  years. 

MAJOR  ANDRE  AND  GEN.  ARNOLD. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Gen.  Arnold  was  appointed  to  keep 
command  of  West  Point.  He  had  been  a  very  courageous  and  good  man, 
but  afterwards  he  conducted  badly.  Gen.  Washington  went  to  visit  him. 
Gen.  Arnold  had  been  married  to  a  rich  lady  and  she  tempted  him  to 
be  a  tory.  Gen.  Washington  heard  that  Gen.  Arnold  was  lazy  and 
spent  the  money  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was  angry  and  reproved 
him,  because  he  had  behaved  badly.  He  left  the  American  army  in 
Philadelphia  and  was  revengeful.  The  English  General  heard  that  he 
disliked  Gen.  Washington  and  said  to  him,  "  if  you  will  betray  West 
Point  to  the  British  army,  I  will  give  $150,000  to  you."  Gen.  Arnold 
asked  Gen.  Washington  to  let  him  command  the  army  again  at  West 
Point.  He  made  a  plot  to  give  West  Point  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Major  Andre  in  private  talked  with  Gen.  Arnold.  A  letter  was  written 
to  the  English  General  and  he  hid  it  in  his  right  boot.  He  rode  on 
horseback  towards  New  York.  The  wise  sentinels  watched  and  discov- 
ered him  and  took  him.  He  was  taken  and  tried  and  hanged.  The 
Americans  were  sad  that  Gen.  Arnold  was  a  traitor.  Each  one  despised 
him. 

MY  CHILDHOOD. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  August  1834, 1  was  born  in  Danville  Maine.  In 
a  few  years  I  became  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  and  I  could  not  speak  or 
write,  before  I  came  to  Hartford.  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  my  brother 
went  with  me  to  look  for  a  gum  tree  in  the  woods  often.  His  name  was 
Edwin.  He  played  with  me.  One  fine  pleasant  morning,  I  fell  against 
the  ground  near  my  father's  house.  My  left  arm  was  broken.  My 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  were  afraid.  My  brothers  harnessed  a  horse 
and  our  father  rode  very  fast  to  call  a  doctor.  He  came  and  looked  at 
me  and  made  my  arm  straight.  It  had  been  crooked.  I  could  not  sleep 
all  night,  because  my  arm  was  very  painful.  I  lay  in  bed  some  weeks 
and  I  got  well  again.  H.  F.  H. 
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By  a  girl  17  years  old,  ivJio  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of  two 
years  ;  under  instruction  2^  years. 

MR.  GALLAUDET. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  was  the  first  Principal  of  the  Asylum.  J\Ir.  Clerc  vras 
the  first  teacher  in  the  Asylum.  The  pupils  had  been  in  ignorance.  He 
taught  the  pupils  and  they  understood  his  signs.  The  American  Asylum 
was  established  in  1817.  It  was  so  called,  because  it  was  the  only  one  in 
America.  Until  this  time  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  were  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance and  darkness.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  loved  and  respected  him. 
He  was  a  good  looking  man  and  the  Asylum  was  very  prosperous.  The 
pupils  were  very  glad  to  learn  their  books.  They  thanked  God  for 
enlightening  them.  Ladles  and  gentlemen  wondered  to  see  thenv  and 
they  wondered  to  see  the  pupils  spelling  the  words  and  counting  with 
fingers.  They  were  pleased  to  visit  the  Asylum.  Mr.  Gallaudet  had 
good  order  with  the  pupils.  They  went  to  the  chapel  and  they  attended 
to  him  while  he  lectured  to  them.  After  they  went  out  of  the  chapel 
they  went  in  to  school.  They  were  interested  in  the  teachers,  who 
explained  about  the  words.  They  always  tried  to  learn  their  books  and 
things.  They  closed  at  4  o'clock  and  went  out  of  school.  They  were 
very  happy  to  play  with  each  other.  They  went  to  school  again  next  day 
and  they  wrote  their  compositions  on  their  slates  and  the  teachers  correc- 
ted their  compositions.  At  12  o'clock  they  went  to  the  dining  room  and 
they  had  a  good  dinner.  They  ate  and  finished  it  and  they  walked  out 
in  the  path  and  they  were  very  happy  to  play  with  each  other.  The 
teachers  called  them  and  they  went  to  school.  They  closed  at  4  o'clock 
and  they  went  to  the  chapel.  They  attended  to  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who 
lectured  about  the  words.  Afterwards  they  went  to  the  sitting  room. 
Mr.  Gallaudet  was  very  sick  and  he  died  in  1851.  This  filled  the  pupils 
with  sadness.  Mr.  Gallaudet's  monument  is  very  beautiful  in  the  yard. 
He  was  very  popular  and  much  respected  by  the  pupils.        E.  A.  E. 

By  a  girl  15  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of  2^  years; 
under  instruction  3|-  years. 

ABOUT  A  BRAYE  BOY. 

Some  years  ago  one  afternoon  in  summer  a  boy  and  his  little  sister 
wished  to  go  to  a  place  to  pick  blackberries.  So  they  asked  their  mother 
to  let  them  go  to  the  woods  and  she  said  they  might  if  they  would  return 
before  dark.  The  children  were  very  glad  and  got  a  basket  and  went  off. 
They  had  a  fine  time  while  they  were  picking  berries  and  went  a  great 
distance  from  the  place  where  they  had  begun  to  pick.  At  last  night  came 
on  and  when  the  boy  saw  that  it  was  beginning  to  be  dark,  he  told  his 
sister  that  they  should  hasten  home  before  the  darkness  overshadoAved  the 
earth.    So  they  retraced  their  steps  towards  home.    It  was  night  and  the 
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children  could  hardly  see  their  way  home.  As  they  were  walking,  they 
heard  a  noise  among  the  bushes,  turned  and  discovered  a  huge  wolf  coming 
out  of  the  bushes  with  his  eyes  sparkling  like  fire.  He  growled  dread- 
fully. The  poor  children  were  much  frightened  at  it  and  ran  with  all 
their  might,  but  the  boy  ran  quicker  than  his  sister  and  she  was  left  at 
a  distance  from  the  boy.  At  length  the  wolf  caught  the  poor  girl  who 
ran  more  slowly,  threw  her  down  and  held  her  in  his  strong  paws  and  bit 
her  badly.  Hearing  his  sister  crying  for  help,  the  boy  turned  and  came, 
but  his  terror  to  find  her  in  such  a  condition  was  great  and  he  knew  not 
what  to  do.  He  had  a  moment  to  think  and  determined  to  run  the  risk 
of  his  life  to  save  his  sister.  He  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  then  advanced 
bravely  before  the  wolf  which  opened  his  mouth  as  if  he  were  about  to 
jump  upon  the  boy  throw  him  down  and  devour  him.  He  immediately 
thrust  his  delicate  hand  into  the  mouth  of  the  cruel  beast  that  he  might 
not  bite  the  girl  any  more.  While  his  hand  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  wild 
animal,  he  uttered  a  loud  cry  in  order  to  call  the  men  who  were  searching 
ior  the  lost  children.  Fortunately  they  heard  the  cry  which  led  them  to 
the  place  where  the  children  were,  but  they  were  very  much  surprised  to 
see  the  boy's  hand  in  the  cruel  wolf's  mouth.  Soon  they  dispatched  it, 
and  soon  after  this  they  carried  the  wounded  girl  home,  and  it  took  her  a 
great  Avhile  to  get  well  again.  People  praised  the  boy,  because  he  was  so 
brave  as  to  save  the  life  of  his  dear  little  sister.  S.  M.  D. 


By  a  lad  15  years  old,  horn  deaf ;  under  instruction  years. 

CALIFORNIA. 

After  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  California  was 
sold  to  the  U.  S. ,  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  because  the  Mexicans  did 
not  know  that  it  produced  gold.  At  that  time  California  was  generally 
covered  with  forests,  and  was  not  alive  with  persons,  engaged  in  commerce 
&c.,  as  here.  A  short  time  after  it  was  sold  to  this  powerful  nation,  a 
certain  owner  of  a  saw-mill,  as  he  chanced  to  go  down  to  a  river 
near  his  saw-mill,  discovered  some  bits  of  gold  on  the  bottom  through 
the  clear  water,  and  at  first,  I  suppose,  he  thought  that  the  metal  was 
brass,  but  at  any  rate  the  metal  was  gold.  Probably  he  tried  to  keep 
his  discovery  secret,  but  soon  other  persons  found  out  his  discovery  of  the 
gold,  and  gathered  gold  also.  The  new^s  spread  throughout  the  U.  S.,  as 
fast  as  the  news  of  the  death  of  Gen.  George  Washington  did,  I  believe. 
Many  of  the  news  hearers  set  out  to  gather  gold  there.  Since  the  discov- 
ery of  the  gold,  the  country  has  been  greatly  improved.  Many  persons 
have  returned  rich ;  many  poor ;  many  have  not  returned ;  many  have 
died  in  California,  and  many  have  not  been  heard  from.  Among  those 
who  have  returned  rich  was  Mr.  Davis  of  Henniker,  X.  H.,  where  my 
parents  live.  Mr.  Davis  had  been  a  soldier  under  Gen.  Frank  Pierce's 
command,  and  had  gone  to  Mexico,  and  after  its  conquest,  he  was  con 
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veyed  home  very  sick,  but  he  reached  his  home  safely.  A  few  weeki 
after  his  arrival,  I  saw  him.  He  was  very  lean  and  yellow  in  complexion. 
In  about  a  year  he  again  set  out  to  go  to  California  by  land.  In  a  few 
years  he  returned  home  very  rich,  but  he  would  not  stay  at  home  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  so  he  with  a  brother  of  his,  and  his  sister  removed  to 
California, 

There  are  many  grizzly  bears  in  California.  Some  persons  have  been 
killed  by  them.  Sometimes  they  are  carried  for  show,  and  I  think  I  saw 
one  when  I  was  about  8  or  9  years  old,  because  I  remember  what  features 
he  had.  He  had  long  fur  and  long  claws,  and  his  head  was  somewhat  like 
a  hog's.  Gold-miners  often  see  grizzly  bears  or  hear  them  howling  near 
at  hand.  One  night  a  miner  from  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  who  has  a  deaf 
and  dumb  brother  at  school  here,  and  whose  name  is  Smith,  was  lying  in 
a  tent  after  hard  work  in  digging  gold,  and  heard  some  noise  near  him, 
and  was  disturbed,  and  thinking  that  his  mule  was  approaching  his  tent, 
or  straying  about,  threw  some  stones  at  the  disturbing  animal,  and  heard 
the  noise  no  more.  In  the  morning  the  ground  was  found  covered  with 
snow,  and  he  found  that  a  certain  grizzly  bear  had  made  the  noise  by 
seeing  his  tracks  in  the  snow.  Had  the  bear  been  angry,  he  would  have 
come  and  killed  him  and  all  his  companions  with  his  strong  paws  and 
sharp  teeth. 

BIRDS. 

In  every  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  birds  seen.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  birds  are  innumerable.  In  this  place  we  have  seen  a  few 
kinds.  Among  the  birds  which  I  know  about  and  can  write  about, 
are  the  hawk,  blackbird,  swallow,  and  another  bird  whose  name  I  do  not 
know. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  hawks.  The  hawk  soars  around  and 
around,  looking  for  prey  of  chickens,  pigeons,  &c.,  or  hides  in  a  thick  tree 
waiting  for  chickens.  My  father  told  me  by  signs  a  story  about  a  hawk 
which  had  lighted  on  a  hill,  and  tried  to  catch  chickens,  which  had  scat- 
tered in  all  directions,  and  hid  under  the  weeds,  and  at  that  time  an  old 
cock  which  had  long  sharp  spurs,  began  to  attack  the  hawk.  The  hawk 
walked  towards  it,  and  tried  to  tear  it  to  pieces  with  its  claws,  but  the  cock 
made  a  spring,  and  spurred  the  hawk's  head,  and  the  hawk  fell  down  dead, 
and  never  flew  up  or  got  any  victim.  The  victorious  cock  was  very 
proud,  and  several  times  crowed.  This  incident  was  witnessed  by  m^ 
father  before  he  came  here  for  education  in  1822. 

Blackbirds  are  very  mischievous  and  thievish.  They  often  pull  up  corn 
and  eat  it.  They  fly  about  in  flocks.  At  one  fire  five  or  ten  are  some- 
times shot  while  flying  in  a  thick  flock.  They  make  nests  in  low  and 
wet  meadows.   I  often  destroyed  their  eggs  in  June  or  early  July  in  order 
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that  the  female  blackbirds  might  fly  away  to  look  for  another  place,  and 
that  my  father's  corn  might  not  be  injured.  What  I  first  shot  when  I 
was  less  than  eleven  years  old,  was  a  red  winged  blackbird.  When  I  had 
leisure,  before  I  came  here,  I  always  beset  the  blackbirds  by  shooting  at 
them,  and  generally  missed  them. 

Swallows  make  nests  in  barns  and  wood-houses.  They  fly  swiftly,  and 
often  fly  along  near  the  ground.  I  sometimes  hid  behind  a  large  stone  or 
stone  wall,  and  when  I  saw  a  swallow  flying  towards  me,  I  put  my  cap  or 
hat  up  to  catch  it  in  it,  but  like  the  lightning  it  turned  aside  and  flew 
about. 

In  South  America  it  is  very  dangerous  for  people  to  travel,  because 
there  are  many  snakes.  Once  it  was  remarked  that  a  coral-snake  was 
crawling,  and  a  bird  whose  name  I  don't  know,  saw  it  and  looked  at  it. 
The  coral-snake  coiled,  and  looked  at  the  bird  in  return.  The  bird  flew 
down  to  bite  it,  but  when  the  bird  was  about  to  bite  it  the  snake  dodged 
and  bit  it  which  caused  it  to  swell.  The  bird  gave  up  its  enterprise,  and 
lighted  on  a  tree.  Another  bird  came,  and  attacked  the  snake  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  swelled  bird  had  done.  And  this  bird  also  swelled,  and  it 
flew  to  a  certain  tree,  ate  some  bark  from  the  tree,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
it  came  back  and  killed  the  snake,  and  carried  it  away  in  its  bill.  If  a 
person  eats  the  bark  which  the  victorious  bird  ate,  he  may  take  a  coral- 
snake  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  or  around  his  neck  without  danger,  but  he 
must  kill  it,  because  it  may  bite  him  severely,  yet  he  will  not  be  mortally 
bitten.  T.  L.  B. 


By  a  lad  1 6  years  old,  born  deaf;  under  instruction  4J  years. 

GEOLOGY. 

A  bed  of  rock  was  split  for  the  purpose  of  getting  stone  for  the  found- 
ations of  buildings  near  Hartford.  A  curious  track  of  a  bird's  claws  was 
lighted  on  in  the  rock.  Some  wise  men  looking  at  it  with  attention,  it 
was  their  opinion,  that  there  had  been  a  mammoth  bird,  many  feet  tall. 
Long,  long  before  Adam  and  Eve,  the  mammoth  bird  waded  in  the  soft 
clay  and  long  afterward,  the  clay  grew  into  rock,  which  again  was  overrun 
with  the  clay,  which  again  became  rock  as  the  sheets  of  paper  are  placed 
one  upon  another.  There  was  a  mastodon's  skeleton  found  in  a  marsh 
somewhere  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Now  it  is  on  exhibition  in  the 
U.  S.  It  is  truly  said  that  a  man  can  walk  under  the  skeleton.  It 
was  important  to  know  more  about  that  animal,  so  that  a  man  met  and 
conversed  with  an  Indian  in  the  West  about  it.  The  Indian  said  that 
"  there  were  many  mastodons  anciently  which  troubled  the  Indians  by 
devouring  them  and  God  disliked  them  and  killed  them  by  the  lightning 
and  reduced  them  to  the  last  mastodon  which  was  fierce  and  hard.  When 
the  lightning  struck  it,  it  was  still  alive  and  angrv.    While  he  stood  on 
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the  bank  of  Lake  Snperior,  the  lightning  struck  him,  which  was  so 
hurt  and  angry,  that  he  jumped  far  across  the  lake  as  a  bird  does,  and 
God,  following  him,  threw  some  very  great  rocks  at  him,  but  did  not  hit 
him.  The  rocks  were  sunk  in  the  lake."  We  see  some  indications  that 
there  had  been  many  great  animals  which  flourished  before  Adam  and 
Eve.  God  at  first  created  the  great  animals  and  long  afterwards  created 
the  small  animals  which  now  live. 

There  was  a  missionary  who  went  from  the  IT.  S.  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Desirous  of  getting  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  ascended  to  the 
top  of  the  volcano  which  is  largely  hollowed  like  a  bowl  and  saw  the 
internal  fire  alive.  After  a  few  days,  the  missionary,  with  his  attendants, 
went  there  and  saw  the  melted  rock  was  become  stone.  He  climbed  to 
the  stone  and  stood  on  it  and  made  a  hole  in  the  stone  which  was  about 
one  foot  in  depth  with  his  cane,  and  saw  the  fire.  When  he  walked  in  the 
midst  of  the  flat  stone,  it  was  thrown  up  in  a  line  between  two  halves  and 
the  internal  fire  came  pouring  over  it.  He  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
burnt  to  death.  On  seeing  the  fire  rolling  after  him,  he  ran  to  the  bank 
as  fast  as  he  could  and  his  attendants  drew  him  up  with  a  rope  and  at  the 
moment  the  fire  dashed  against  it.  The  whole  stone  was  covered  with  it  as 
before.  We  understand  that  the  world  has  fire  underneath  its  surface. 
It  is  generally  thought  probable  that  in  the  second  day  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  it  was  alive  with  fire  openly  on  its  surface,  and  the  external  fire 
slowly  grew  into  stone  as  the  red  hot  iron  soon  becomes  cold.  The 
whole  water,  which  was  in  the  dense  vapor,  fell  down  constantly,  and 
caused  the  stone  to  become  the  ground  like  the  rust,  and  settled  in  the 
oceans,  lakes,  rivers  and  so  forth.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  gas 
under  the  surface  lifted  the  surface  and  caused  the  mountains  and  hills. 

A.  S. 

By  a  young  man  19  years  of  age,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction 

4^  years. 

RELIGION. 

Religion  is  the  greatest  blessing,  we  can  ever  possess,  and  is  the  only 
thing  that  prepares  the  Soul  for  the  world,  which  is  after  this.  It  is  far 
more  desirable  than  wealth  and  honor,  for  these  will  soon  pass  away, 
but  religion  is  eternal,  and  not  only  benefits  us  In  this  life,  but  in  the  other 
world,  and  comforts  all  the  conditions  of  life.  When  a  man  dies,  he 
leaves  his  wealth,  and  his  honor  does  him  no  service,  but  religion  does  good 
even  after  death.  Many  persons  never  think  of  it  and  fix  their  minds 
too  much  upon  the  wealth,  honor  and  things  of  this  poor  world,  but  it  is  a 
snare  to  them,  and  misery  will  soon  fall  upon  them.  For  religion  we 
were  made,  and  to  serve  God  we  were  placed  upon  the  earth,  but  it  is  not 
universally  regarded,  and  if  we  do  not  regard  it,  we  can  never  enjoy 
heaven,  but  must  be  lost  for  eternity,  and  be  forever  unhappy.    It  is  an 
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absurdity  to  disregard  true  religion  and  enjoy  earthly  things,  for  we  are 
blind  to  the  surroundings  of  many  dangers  around  us,  and  of  the  devils 
waiting  for  our  destruction  :  but  now  open  our  eyes  to  them,  and  we  will 
certainly  find  what  a  great  difference  there  is  between  our  ignorance  and 
knowledge  of  evils  and  temptations.  There  is  little  resemblance  between 
Christianity  and  other  religions,  and  we  can  easily  learn  the  difference 
between  them  through  books  or  by  attention  to  preachers.  There  is  a 
plenty  of  books  to  explain  about  them,  and  by  them,  we  will  find  Chris- 
tianity as  the  most  suitable,  the  truest  and  best  religion  of  all  we  have,  and 
paganism  as  the  most  imbecile  and  absurd,  and  it  cannot  possibly  be 
accepted  as  truth  by  the  best  men.  It  saddens  our  hearts  to  see  how 
extensively  false  religions  reign  over  most  of  the  world  and  also  to  see 
how  many  hundred  millions  flock  into  everlasting  darkness  and  misery. 
But  through  the  promise  of  the  bible  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  all  the  false 
religions  will  soon  be  extinct,  and  the  true  and  sublime  religion  come  as 
the  master  of  the  world.  It  seems  near  now,  for  we  send  many  hundreds 
of  ministers  to  the  heathen  nations  to  work  hard  to  conquer  the  false  gods 
and  welcome  Christianity.  Everything  about  it  is  truly  wonderful.  For 
many  centuries  the  most  powerful  forces  of  the  world  have  been  arranged 
against  it,  and  also  have  devised  in  many  ways  with  rage  and  furious  vio- 
lence to  destroy  the  influence  of  Christianity  by  inflicting  many  terrible 
tortures  upon  the  christians,  but  in  vain.  Every  where  they  triumphed, 
and  their  example  soon  irresistibly  flew  over  many  parts  of  the  world. 
See  the  emperor  Nero  and  his  acts  towards  the  christians  !  and  how  nobly 
they  endured  the  worst  tortures  he  could  inflict  upon  them.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  mysteriously  Christianity  has  been  preserved  since  its  era,  and 
how  no  other  persons  can  be  more  faithful  and  suffer  more  punishments 
than  the  christians !  "  Religion  is  power."  It  requires  much  care  about 
education,  which  is  the  next  best  thing  we  can  have,  and  preserves  us  from 
all  dangers,  and  also  preserves  our  friendships  and  good  society.  If  we 
had  not  this  religion,  what  would  our  condition  be  now  ?  No  doubt  we 
should  be  much  degraded,  and  every  generation  would  grow  worse  than 
the  preceding.  We  should  have  never  been  in  this  glorious  country — 
civilization  and  the  various  branches  of  arts  could  not,  as  they  do  now, 
exist  without  it.  How  grateful  we  should  be  for  having  religion  and 
always  regard  it  with  great  respect.  Many  persons  think  it  does  them  no 
good  but  makes  them  sad  and  gloomy,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  It  only  pre- 
pares them  for  heaven,  and  it  will  make  them  perfectly  happy  and  cheer- 
ful if  they  earnestly  pursue  it.  Our  lives  shine  with  brilliancy  but  a  short 
time,  and  when  "  the  rain  of  misfortune  "  comes,  it  effaces  all  our  hopes, 
and  we  are  no  more  !  So  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  it,  and  by  it  we  live 
well.  Science  and  philosophy  cannot  guide  us  to  salvation,  but  the  doc- 
trines of  the  bible  can.    The  history  of  Jesus  grapples  with  the  strongest 
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difficulties,  and  is'an  object  of  much  grandeur  to  his  friends.  The  bible 
has  many  facts  to  explain  time  eternity  and  science,  so  we  must  read 
it  often  and  remember  the  important  things  that  we  read  and  act  accord- 
ingly. I*- 

By  a  young  man  22  years  of  age,  who  lost  his  hearing  when  4 
years  old;  under  instruction  7|  years. 

DO  INVENTIONS    HAVE  A  TENDENCY    TO  IMPROVE    THE  CONDITION 
OF  THE  LABORING  CLASSES? 

Invention[is  a  scheme  of  making  something  that  never  existed,  and  it  is 
revealed  by  discovery.    Inventions  are  very  useful  to  man  and  often  very 
wonderful.    Without  them,  I  presume,  people  could  not  thrive  but  with 
the  same  means  as  their  fathers.    The  Chinese  and  other  people  in  Asia 
for  example,  use  the  same  implements  of  agriculture  and  mechanical 
tools  which  have  been  customary  in  ancient  times.    Their  plough  is  very 
rude,  crooked  and  heavy,  and  does  not  trench  deeply,  but  only  scratches 
the  ground.    Their  oxen  are  fastened  to  it  by  the  horns.    They  would 
reject  easy  and  better  ones  of  modern  invention.    The  people  of  civilized 
countries,  on  the  contrary,  encourage  improvement  by  inventions  which 
afford  them  many  facilities  of  comfort  and  ease.    In  the  patent  office  at 
"Washington,  there  is  a  great  number  of  various  invented  apparatuses, 
and  machines  which  have  been  in  successful  operation  and  used  exten- 
sively.   The  most  important  inventions  are  gunpowder,  printing,  the 
mariner's  compass,  and  the  telegraph ;  but  I  think  the  application  of 
steam  is  the  greatest  of  all  these  as  well  as  wonderful  and  indispensable. 
Formerly  conveyances  by  land  and  water  were  conducted  very  rudely, 
tardily  and  often  very  tediously,  but  now  a  traveler  can  traverse  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles  in  a  day  by  railroads,  a«d  the  sea  navigation  is  easy 
and  speedy.    Thus  steam  masters  the  whole  world  by  its  unlimited  power 
of  locomotion  in  its  engines  and  machineries.    By  it,  the  ocean  steamers 
plough  the  mighty  waves  of  the  deep.    The  invention  of  printing  had 
chief  influence  in  enlightening  the  people.    At  first  the  art  of  printing 
was  very  rude  and  difficult,  but  the  latest  invention  has  so  perfected  it 
that  many  thousands  of  copies  can  be  printed  very  neatly  and  easily  in 
•one  hour.   See  how  speedily  it  works !   Intelligence  can  be  heard  from  a 
very  remote  country  in  one  minute  by  means  of  the  telegraph  which  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  inventions.     Before  this  invention,  a 
despatch  was  often  tardy  and  long.    Formerly  pins  were  manufactured 
by  working  people  in  England,  and  it  was  a  very  cumbersome  labor  as 
only  a  few  bunches  of  pins  were  made  in  one  day,  but  now  they  are 
made  by  a  machine  which  is  a  very  curious  and  complicated  invention, 
and  many  bushels  of  them  are  done  in  a  day.    Until  the  invention  of 
the  cotton-gin,  cotton  was  an  article  of  small  importance,  and  the  poor 
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slaves  were  compelled  to  work  hard  in  separating  the  seed  from  the  cot- 
ton. They  were  liable  to  punishment  for  cleaning  less  than  one  pound 
of  cotton  which  was  their  average  labor  of  a  day.  But  now  this  machine 
creates  an  abundance  of  pure  cotton  and  it  has  become  half  of  the 
exports  of  the  United  States.  The  slaves  were  relieved  from  such 
oppression  and  were  glad  to  work  with  the  machine.  It  is  said  that  an 
air-force  tube  has  been  invented  by  which  letters  can  be  sent  to  a  distant 
town  in  a  few  minutes.  Should  it  be  successful,  it  would  save  trouble 
from  the  delay  of  mails  and  perhaps  be  better  than  the  telegraph  by 
concealing  private  knowledge  from  its  operators.  A  machine  of  which 
I  was  told,  has  been  invented,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  tried.  If  success- 
ful, it  will  draw  water  by  its  own  power  and  will  if  it  works  well,  save 
the  labor  of  pumping  water,  or  other  means  of  drawing  it.  I  hope  the 
inventor  will  secure  the  reward  of  his  genius.  There  are  too  numerous 
ingenious  inventions  to  mention,  but  I  must  not  forget  the  valuable 
invention  of  the  mariner's  compass  for  it  guides  sailors  through  the 
pathless  deep  and  a  traveler  through  the  "  Waterless  Ocean "  of  the 
Sahara  of  Africa.  Lastly,  glory  be  to  God  the  Father  Almighty  for  giving 
the  Abbe  De  I'Epee  the  genius  of  inventing  the  signs  and  manual  alpha- 
bet of  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  which  thousands  of  the  deaf  mutes  are 
educated  and  brought  into  light,  the  way  of  duty,  and  at  last  blessed  with 
crowns'of  glory  in  the  world  to  come  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

R.  D.  B. 


APPENDIX. 


CEREMONIES    AT    THE    COMPLETION    OF  THE 
GALLAUDET  MONUMENT. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1850,  a  large  number  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  from  the  New  England  States,  and  other  sections  of 
the  Union,  assembled  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  to  testify  their  grat 
itude,  respect  and  love  for  their  old  instructors,  Thomas  H.  Gal- 
laud  et  and  Laurent  Clerc,  by  the  public  presentation  of  sev- 
eral pieces  of  rich  and  elegant  silver  plate.  Of  the  two  recipients 
of  that  handsome  testimonial,  Mr.  Clerc  "  still  lives."  In  a  green 
and  vigorous  old  age,  he  still  devotes  himself,  with  faithful  indus- 
try, to  the  labors  which  have  filled  his  life,  and  which  have  made 
it  so  rich  a  blessin«;  to  generations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Not  so  with  Mr.  Gallaudet.  He  has  finished  the  work  which 
wag  given  him  to  do  in  this  lower  world ;  and  has  risen,  as  we  do 
not  doubt,  to  a  wider  sphere,  a  more  extended  activity  and  a  more 
glorious  service  in  the  same  great  universe  of  God.  Perhaps  no 
death  was  ever  more  generally  or  more  sincerely  mourned  than 
his.  Well  known  throughout  the  land  as  a  public  benefactor,  and 
equally  recognized  as  a  model  of  excellence  in  all  the  relations  of 
private  life ;  without  an  enemy  in  any  class,  however  wicked  and 
degraded ;  with  a  legion  of  personal  friends,  made  such  and  kept 
such  by  his  uniform  benevolence  and  urbanity;  with  the  blessings 
of  those  who  were  "  ready  to  perish "  resting,  like  a  crown  of 
glory,  on  his  beloved  head ;  equally  familiar  with  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the 
obscure  and  the  illustrious  ;  and  equally  honored  by  them  all ; — 
no  man  on  earth  has  ever  lived  or  died,  who  could  be  addressed, 
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with  a  more  appropriate  application,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  the 
poet, 

"  None  knew  thee,  but  to  love  thee ; 
None  named  thee,  but  to  praise." 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  this  excellent  nian,  the  question 
began  to  be  agitated  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  (who  have  always 
very  justly  looked  upon  him  as  their  best  friend  and  benefactor,) 
whether  the  duty  and  the  pleasure  of  erecting  a  suitable  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  did  not,  with  peculiar  propriety,  devolve 
upon  them.  The  idea  was  no  sooner  suggested,  than  it  was  seized 
upon  with  the  avidity  of  loving  and  grateful  hearts.  Every  hand 
was  ready  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work.  The  obsta- 
cles and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  performance,  were  swept 
aside  with  a  breath,  and  not  a  doubt  of  final  and  complete  success 
was  permitted,  for  a  moment,  to  embarrass  or  retard  the  enter- 
prise. 

The  individuals  principally  interested  in  the  matter  arranged 
their  plans  of  action  methodically  and  judiciously.  It  was  early 
decided  that  none  but  deaf  and  dumb  should  take  any  part  in  the 
proceeding.  Other  persons  might  honor  Gallaudet  in  other 
ways,  but  this  monument  to  his  memory  should  be  theirs  alone. 
Though  speaking  and  hearing  gentlemen  might  stand  (as  many 
did)  with  their  purses  in  their  hands,  ready  to  contribute,  to  any 
necessary  amount,  for  a  public  testimonial  of  honor  to  a  man  so 
universally  beloved  ;  not  a  cent,  nevertheless,  should  go  to  their 
treasury,  from  the  pocket  of  any  other  than  a  deaf  mute. 

In  order  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  their  design,  some 
organization  was  necessary ;  and  accordingly  the  "  Gallaudet 
Monument  Association  "  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Clerc  for  its  pres- 
ident. Agents  were  appointed  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
to  solicit  the  contributions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  transmit 
them  to  the  central  committee.  Deaf  mutes,  as  a  general  fact, 
are  not  a  wealthy  class  of  the  community ;  and  most  of  the  indi- 
vidual subscriptions  were  made,  therefore,  in  small  sums.  But 
no  contributions  were  rejected  or  despised  on  this  account. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion, that  so  large  a  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  allowed 
to  have  a  personal  share  in  it,  by  the  offer  of  "  material  aid." 
Thus  the  agreeable  sense  of  ownership,  however  fractionally 
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minute  each  one's  particular  portion  might  be,  filled  the  hearts  of 
hundreds,  every  one  of  whom  could  proudly  say,  "  I  helped  to 
bring  into  being  that  beautiful  work  of  art." 

Faithful  to  the  original  determination  that  the  whole  monument 
should  be,  just  as  far  as  possible,  the  exclusive  product  of  deaf- 
mute  enterprise,  Mr.  Albert  Newsam,  of  Philadelphia,  a  former 
pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  one  of  the  most  skillful 
engravers  and  lithographers  in  the  United  States,  was  requested 
to  prepare  a  design  for  the  structure ;  which  design,  after  full  and 
careful  deliberation,  was  adopted.  But  the  credit  of  the  sculptur- 
ed group,  on  the  south  panel,  (of  which  we  shall  presently  give  a 
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fuller  description,)  belongs  to  Mr.  John  Carlin,  of  New  York,  a 
deaf-mute  artist  of  growing  skill  and  reputation.  The  execution 
of  the  work  was  committed  to  Mr.  James  G.  Batterson,  of  Hart- 
ford, (necessarily  departing,  in  this  single  instance,  from  the  rule 
of  limitation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,)  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  performed,  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  himself,  his  work- 
men, and  especially  his  sculptor,  Mr.  Argenti. 

The  monument  consists,  first,  of  a  platform  of  Quincy  granite, 
-six  feet  ten  inches  square  and  ten  inches  thick — the  plinth  is  also 
of  granite,  six  feet  square  and  one  foot  thick — the  marble  base  is 
five  feet  three  inches  square,  and  eighteen  inches  thick,  richly 
moulded — the  die  consists  of  four  panels,  the  south  one  containing 
a  bas-relief,  (designed  as  already  stated,  by  Mr.  Carlin,)  which 
constitutes  altogether  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  monu- 
ment. Mr.  Gallaudet  is  represented  in  the  act  of  teaching  little 
children  the  manual  alphabet.  Three  children  are  presented,  two 
boys  and  one  girl,  and  the  execution  of  their  faces  and  forms  is 
very  beautiful.  The  artist  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  in 
transferring  to  the  stone,  the  features  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  the 
expression  of  his  countenance. 


On  the  north  panel  the  name  Gallaudet,  in  the  letters  of  the 
manual  alphabet,  is  inscribed  in  bas-relief.  On  the  east  panel  is 
the  following  inscription : 
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Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  LL.  D., 
Born  in  Philadelphia, 
December  10,  1787, 
Died  in  Hartford, 
September  10,  1851, 
Aged  Sixty-four  Years. 

And  on  the  west  panel  is  the  following : 

Erected  to  the  Memory  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  LL.  D., 
By  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Of  the  United  States, 

As  A  Testimonial 
Of  Profound  Gratitude 
To  Their 
Earliest  and  Best  Friend 
And  Benefactor. 

The  die  is  surmounted  by  a  cap,  upon  which  rests  the  base  of 
the  column,  which  is  two  feet  six  inches  square,  the  column  rising 
to  the  height  of  eleven  feet.  Upon  the  south  side  of  the  column, 
surrounded  by  radii,  is  the  Syriac  word  "  Ephphatha" — that  is, 
"  be  opened  which  was  spoken  by  our  Saviour  when  he  caused 
the  dumb  to  speak  and  the  blind  to  see.  The  hand  which  con- 
nects the  two  blocks  of  the  main  column,  is  encircled  with  a 
wreath  of  ivy,  the  type  of  immortality ;  and  the  column  itself  is 
crowned  with  an  ornate  capital,  surmounted  by  a  globe.  The 
whole  height  of  the  monument  is  twenty  feet  and  six  inches.  It 
is  inclosed  with  a  handsome  iron  fence,  with  granite  posts. 

Both  in  design  and  execution,  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  monuments  of  its  kind,  in  the  United  States  ;  wor- 
thy of  the  noble  name  which  it  is  raised  to  honor.  Its  whole  cost 
was  about  two  thousand  and  Jive  hundred  dollars. 

At  ten  o'clock,  on  Wednesday  morning,  September  6th,  the 
large  assemblage,  consisting  of  deaf-mutes  from  every  quarter  of 
the  Union,  and  numerous  citizens  of  Hartford  and  its  vicinity, 
were  called  to  order  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  the  Principal  of  the 
Asylum,  and  an  oral  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Joel  Hawes, 
D.  D.,  from  the  front  steps  of  the  Institution.  This  was  followed 
by  a  written  address  from  Professor  Laurent  Clerc,  of  the  Asy- 
lum, the  President  of  the  "  Monument  Association."   Mr.  Clerc's 
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address  was  read,  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  acquainted  with  the 
languaoje  of  signs,  by  Mr.  O.  D.  Cooke,  formerly  an  instructor  of 
the  Institution,  but  now  a  resident  of  New  York  city. 
It  was  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Clerc's  Address. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  graduates  of  the  several  Institutions 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the  United  States,  to  behold  so  many 
distinguished  gentlemen  and  ladies  here  present,  on  the  occasion 
of  raising  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  friend 
and  teacher  that  mutes  can  never  forget,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet. 
It  is  a  modest  but  elegant  monument,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  wholly  raised  from  the  contributions  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  for  none  who  hear  and  speak  have  been 
allowed  to  contribute  one  cent.  If  it  be  asked  what  this  reverend 
gentleman  has  done,  to  merit  such  an  honor,  the  inquiry  will  soon 
be  answered  by  the  orator  of  the  day.  In  the  mean  time  I  am 
requested  to  repeat  briefly,  the  origin  of  the  American  Asylum, 
to  refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  still  ignorant  respecting  it. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  was  founded  by  an  association  of  benevolent  gentlemen,  in 
Hartford,  in  1815.  Their  attention  was  called  to  this  important 
charity  by  a  case  of  deafness  in  the  family  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber. An  interesting  child  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Cogswell, 
who  had  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  and 
her  speech  soon  after,  was,  under  Providence,  the  cause  of  its 
establishment.  Her  father,  ever  ready  to  sympathize  with  the 
aflSiicted,  and  prompt  to  relieve  human  suffering,  embraced  in  his 
plans  for  the  education  of  his  own  daughter,  the  education  of  all 
who  might  be  similarly  unfortunate.  The  cooperation  of  the 
benevolent,  several  of  whom  we  are  happy  to  see  here  present, 
and  to  whom  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  reiterate 
the  expression  of  our  gratitude,  was  easily  secured,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  obtain  from  Europe  a  knowledge  of  the  difiicult  art 
unknown  in  this  country,  of  teaching  written  language  through 
the  medium  of  signs,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  For  this  purpose, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who  had  offered  to  charge  himself  with 
this  mission,  visited  England  and  Scotland,  and  applied  at  the 
Institutions  in  those  countries,  for  instruction  in  their  system ;  but 
meeting  with  unexpected  difficulties,  he  repaired  to  France,  and 
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obtained  from  the  Institution  at  Paris,  those  qualifications  for  an 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  a  selfish  and  mistaken 
policy  had  refused  him  in  Great  Britain. 

One  day,  (shall  I  say  it  ?  I  hesitate.  It  is  repugnant  to  one's 
feelings  to  speak  of  self.)  One  day,  then,  while  I  was  giving  Mr. 
Gallaudet  private  lessons  in  my  own  room,  out  of  school  hours, 
he  proposed  to  me  to  accompany  him  to  this  country,  and  pleased 
with  the  idea,  I  consented  without  hesitation.  "We  landed  at  New 
York  on  the  9th  of  August,  1816.  The  Asylum  had  before  been 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.  Six  months,  that 
is,  from  September,  1816,  to  March,  1817,  were  spent  by  us  in 
obtaining  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution  ;  and  in  April, 
1817,  the  school  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  designed,  and  the  course  of  instruction  commenced  with  a 
few  pupils.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  Institution  extended  and 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  its  advantages  were  multiplied,  the  num- 
ber of  our  pupils  increased  from  seven  to  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and,  by  and  by,  to  two  hundred,  which,  for  several  years  past,  has 
not  been  much  above  the  average  number,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
several  other  similar  Institutions  have  since  sprung  up  in  other 
States  of  the"  Union. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  labored  till  the  autumn  of  1830,  when,  to  our 
great  sorrow,  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  was  a  good 
man.  His  physiognomy  was  the  type  of  his  goodness  and  mild- 
ness. In  his  manners  and  conduct  there  was  nothing  affected. 
He  had  the  wisdom  becoming  a  man  of  his  age  and  profession. 
He  was  not  ambitious,  nor  mercenary.  He  was  contented  with 
what  he  received.  His  forte,  however,  was  not  the  dexterous 
management  of  the  perplexing  business  matters  of  so  large  an 
Institution  ;  the  school-room  was  the  true  arena  for  the  display  of 
his  great  abilities  and  greater  affections.  He  made  good  scholars 
many  of  whom  we  are  happy  to  see  here,  expressing  with  tearful 
eyes  their  gratitude  to  him,  who  first  brought  them  to  speah  and 
hear.  No  bigot  was  he,  although  strict  in  his  religious  persua- 
sions. He  was  not  too  denunciatory  of  others'  faults ;  for  so  per- 
suaded was  he,  that  genuine  repentance  can  only  come  through 
the  grace  of  God,  that  he  loved  to  pray  for  sinners  rather  than  to 
reprove,  when  reproof  only  served  to  irritate.  We  therefore,  saw 
nothing  in  his  piety  but  what  ministered  to  our  improvement  and 
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edification.    His  mind  was  well  cultivated.    His  knowledge  was 
extensive,  and  taste  so  correct,  that  in  his  usual  conversation  there 
appeared  to  be  nothing  but  good  taste  and  correct  reasoning. 
When  in  discussion  with  others,  he  was  deep  as  the  sea,  smooth 
as  oil,  and  adroit  as  Talleyrand.    Methinks,  we  are  under  vast 
obligations  to  such  a  man,  who  knew  how  to  say  thousands  of  fine 
things,  but  was  always  willing  to  say  common  ones,  in  order  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  capacity  of  those  with  whom  he 
talked.    No  person  knew  better  how  to  speak  to  others,  of  what 
he  himself  knew,  and  of  what  he  knew  would  please  his  listeners. 
He  was  a  man  of  uprightness  and  equity.   Neither  greatness,  nor 
favor,  nor  rank,  could  seduce  or  dazzle  him.    In  a  word,  he  was 
one  of  the  best  men  who  ever  lived;  benevolent,  obliging  and 
kind  to  everybody.    No  wonder,therefore,that  he  was  belove  d 
by  all  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Hartford, 
next  came  forward,  and  read  a  list  of  articles  to  be  deposited  in 
the  monument. 

This  done,  Mr.  Deming  proceeded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Deming's  Remarks. 
I  supposed,  when  I  entered  these  grounds,  that  with  the  per- 
formance of  this  humble  duty,  my  active  participation  in  these 
ceremonies  would  have  closed.    But  this  institution  has  contrib- 
uted so  largely  to  the  prosperity  at  home,  and  the  renown 
abroad,  of  the  city  whose  representative  I  am,  that  I  have  been 
told  that  my  silence  on  this  occasion  might  seem  like  coldness  and 
indifference.    The  honors  of  this  day  belong  to  those  Who  must 
be  addressed  in  other  language  than  that  which  I  can  command, 
to  those  in  whose  eyes  now  uplifted  toward  me,  and  in  whose  joy- 
ous features,  I  read  a  far  more  eloquent  eulogy  than  yonder  mar- 
ble records.    If  speak  I  must,  there  is  but  one  theme  upon  which 
I  can  dwell,  that  which  is  upon  all  lips  and  in  all  hearts,  Gal- 
LAUDET.    After  leaving  college,  with  the  honors  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  enriching  and  perfecting  his  mind  by  diligent  study  and 
self-culture,  he  was  about  to  enter  a  profession  in  which  his  whole 
soul  was  engaged ;  rich  in  varied  acquisitions,  an  original  thinker, 
an  elegant  writer,  usefulness  and  distinction,  in  his-  chosen  pur- 
suit, were  already  within  his  grasp.    But  a  little  mute  girl,  while 
playing  around  his  knees,  nestled  in  his  heart  and  changed  the 
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whole  current  of  his  life.  Sympathy  for  her  soon  expanded  into 
sympathy  for  her  unfortunate  class.  Abandoning  liis  profession, 
aspirations,  hopes,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  hard  and  discourag- 
ing task  of  breaking  into  the  souls  of  the  dumb.  He  succeeded 
and  carried  with  him  light,  knowledge  and  the  Cross. 

What  the  mute  owes  to  Gallaudet,  can  be  more  significantly 
illustrated,  by  one  fact,  than  by  an  hour's  disquisition.  Formerly 
the  deaf  and  dumb  were,  by  the  presumption  of  our  common  law, 
classed  with  idiots  and  lunatics — presumed  by  this  perfection  of  hu- 
man reason,  to  be  incapable,  from  a  want  of  sufficient  understand- 
ing and  perception  between  right  and  wrong,  of  any  crime.  They 
were  of  course  incapacitated  to  aliene  estates,  to  make  a  deed, 
contract,  note,  will,  or  from  testifying  in  a  court  of  justice.  What 
a  ban  was  this  !  proscribed  by  universal  consent  from  the  rank  of 
human  beings,  proscribed  from  all  the  business,  employments, 
honors  and  distinctions  of  life.*  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Gallaudet 
returned  from  France,  he  brought  to  this  excommunicated  class, 
not  only  the  manual  alphabet,  arbitrary  signs  and  the  American 
Asylum,  but  a  Magna  Charta,  a  bill  of  rights,  an  act  of  enfran- 
chisement. We  raise  columns,  arches  and  statutes,  and  hail  as 
liberators  the  men  who  restore  their  fellows  to  political  freedom. 
What  meed  of  praise  shall  be  awarded  to  him  who  not  only  eman- 
cipated a  whole  class  of  men,  in  all  states  and  for  all  time,  from 
the  thrall  of  ignorance  and  moral  degradation ;  who  not  only 
restored  to  them  their  rights,  invaluable,  inestimable,  but  the 
humanity  of  which  they  were  robbed. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  in  this  connection,  I  allude  to 
one,  still  graciously  spared  to  us — a  co-pioneer  of  Gallaudet  in 
his  noble  enterprise,  his  teacher,  pupil,  friend,  a  man  who  left  his 
native  France,  with  motives  as  pure,  and  for  a  cause  as  glorious, 
as  drew  his  illustrious  countryman  La  Fayette,  to  our  shores  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle.    After  planting 


*  An  idiot  is  a  fool  or  madman  from  his  nativity  and  one  who  never  has  any 
lucid  intervals ;  and  such  a  one  is  described  as  a  person  that  can  not  number 
twenty,  tell  the  days  of  the  week,  does  not  know  his  father,  mother,  his  own 
age,  &c.  One  who  is  surdus  et  mutus  a  nativitate,  is  in  presumption  of  law  an 
idiot,  and  the  rather  because  he  has  no  possibility  to  understand  what  is  forbid- 
den by  law  to  be  done  and  under  what  penalty.  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  p.  6,  and 
Hale,  p.  34. 
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and  nurturing  here  the  system  of  Sicard,  and  organizing  similar 
institutions  elsewhere, — yes,  after  nearly  forty  years'  devotion  to 
you,  here  he  still  stands,  faithful  to  his  post,  true  to  your  cause. 
If  an  old  veteran,  gray  with  years,  scarred  with  wounds  and  bowed 
with  his  manifold  toils  and  labors,  ever  fairly  earned  a  retiring 
pension,  it  has  been  earned  by  him.  Bring  comfort  to  the  living 
as  well  as  honors  to  the  dead.  He  hears  me  not :  would  that  my 
voice  could  break  the  barred  portals  of  that  ear,  while  it  speaks 
of  the  gratitude  of  those  you  crossed  the  ocean  to  bless  and  save, 
of  the  honor  and  respect  of  those  among  whom  you  dwell,  of  the 
love  and  reverence  of  those  who  are  bound  to  you  by  dearer  ties. 
Long  and  late  may  it  be,  distant,  oh  !  far,  far  distant  be  the  time, 
when  we  shall  assemble  here  to  pay  these  final  honors  to  you. 

We  should  never  on  the  occasions  which  recall  the  early  history 
of  the  Asylum,  forget  that  the  first  conception  of  it  germinated 
in  a  mind  affluent  in  philanthropic  thought — the  mind  of  Cogs- 
well. We  should  not  forget  the  liberality  with  which  our  citi- 
zens, in  spite  of  skeptics,  doubters  and  sneerers,  contributed  to  its 
endowment.  Beneath  this  roof,  and  within  these  groves,  the 
names  of  Caldwell,  Buck,  Wadsworth,  the  Watkinsons,  Hudson, 
Ely,  should  ever  be  mentioned  with  honor  and  applause.  I  need 
not  refresh  your  recollection  with  the  fact,  that  to  the  services  of 
Gen.  Terry  in  Congress,  you  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  appro- 
priation of  a  section  of  land  in  Alabama,  which  finally  placed  the 
institution  on  such  a  secure  and  permanent  basis ;  nor  can  you 
pass  that  venerable  gentleman  who  honors  this  occasion  with  his 
presence,  without  remembering  that  Ex-Chief-Justice  Williams 
contributed  largely  to  secure  for  you  the  national  bounty.  By  his 
cooperation  with  these  gentlemen,  Henry  Clay  earned  a  still 
brighter  lustre  for  his  world-wide  name,  and  embalmed  it  forever 
in  the  grateful  affections  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

When  Mr.  Deming  had  finished,  the  assembly  changed  their 
ground  ;  repairing  to  the  north  side  of  the  buildings,  where  a  plat- 
form had  been  constructed  for  the  speakers  and  benches  for  the 
audience.  Here  Mr.  Clerc  delivered,  by  signs,  the  address  which 
had  been  previously  read  by  Mr.  Cooke;  w4iich  done,  he  introdu- 
ced the  orator  of  the  day,  Mr.  John  Carlin,  of  New  York.  Then 
commenced  a  somewhat  peculiar  exhibition.  While  Mr.  Carlin 
addressed  his  deaf-mute  audience,  in  graceful  and  graphic  signs, 
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Prof.  I.  L.  Peet,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  simultaneously 
read  the  same  address  to  those  who  had  "  ears  to  hear."  With 
but  one  oration,  there  were  two  audiences  and  two  orators,  both 
proceeding  side  by  side,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  place,  with- 
out the  least  mutual  hindrance  or  interference. 

Mr.  Carlin's  Oration. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

This  day — the  sixth  of  September,  a  day  to  be  remembered — 
has  come,  and  we  are  on  this  occasion  to  witness  the  consumma- 
tion of  our  work.  We  now  behold  there  standing  in  graceful  pro- 
portions the  Monument,  reared  to  the  memory  of  the  First 
(next  to  our  own  illustrious  Washington)  in  the  hearts  of  the 
deaf  mutes  of  America — Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet.  It  is  a 
substantial  testimonial  of  our  deep  gratitude  for  his  disinterested 
labors  in  promoting  our  mental  and  religious  welfare,  and  of  our 
high  appreciation  of  his  sterling  worth. 

As  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  first  monu- 
ment in  the  world  that  has  ever  been  erected  by  a  community 
exclusively  deaf  and  dumb,  how  exquisite  is  the  satisfaction,  with 
which  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  its  founders  !  What  a  source  of 
gratification  flowing  through  our  veins  while  we  contemplate  this 
glorious  result  of  our  silent  labors,  commenced  and  accomplished 
within  so  short  a  time  !  Conscious  as  we  may  feel  of  its  unas- 
suming dimensions  and  moderate  cost,  let  us  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  our  promptitude  in  raising  up  to  the  public  gaze  this 
symmetrical  marble  pile,  to  demonstrate  the  truth  that  our  (the 
deaf  mutes')  warm  hearts  are  not  destitute  of  one  of  the  brightest 
virtues  of  man — Gratitude  !  Oh,  may  the  fact  that  it  is  our  own 
work,  devised  and  supervised  by  our  minds, — once  darkened,  hut 
now  disenthralled  from  the  horrible  meshes  of  ignorance, — en- 
hance the  value  of  our  Institutions  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Verily,  my  heart  experiences  sensations  of  pleasure  from  see- 
ing so  many  mutes  assembled  here  to  enjoy  the  happy  day,  whose 
faces  are  stamped  with  such  intelligence,  and  whose  minds  are 
endowed  with  such  capacity  of  subjecting  language  to  their 
wishes  to  represent  their  ideas.     Oh,  how  much  gratified  we 

would  surely  feel  to  see  one  friend — Mr.  George  H.,  Loring  

participate  in  our  festival ;  he  having  always  been  a  kind-hearted 
friend  to  the  deaf-mute  community,  and  a  valuable  coadjutor  to 
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the  Monument  Association,  assisting,  by  his  well-timed  counsels 
and  actual  labors,  its  officers  in  bringing  the  object  in  view  to  a 
happy  conclusion  !  But,  alas  !  he  was  snatched,  in  the  midst  of 
his  ripe  manhood  and  enjoyment  of  the  worldly  goods  with  which 
he  was  amply  blessed,  from  our  midst,  and  transported  to  the 
bourne  whence  no  travelers  return. 

Seeing  that  the  mortal  remains  of  Dr.  Gallaudet  are  not  depos- 
ited beneath  this  monument,  to  which  some  of  us  have  demurred, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  show  in  a  true  light  the  difference  between 
a  cenotaph  and  a  monument : — the  former  is  to  honor  the  dead, 
speaking  individually,  over  whom  it  is  erected ;  but  the  latter  is 
to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  the  immortal  soul  of  the  person, 
whose  mortal  remains  are  returning  to  their  original  dust  in  the 
solemn  city  of  the  dead  or  anywhere  circumstances  may  assign 
for  their  interment,  over  which,  in  many  cases,  the  monument  is 
not  erected. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  enumerate  here  so  many  examples,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  discriminating  the  real  object  of  the  monu- 
ments from  that  of  the  cenotaphs  and  the  like  ;  but,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify the  selection  of  the  grounds  of  this  Asylum,  which  the  officers 
of  the  association  hiave  made  for  the  site  of  the  Gallaudet  Monu- 
ment, I  shall  give  you  some  fair  specimens  of  this  kind — I  mean 
the  monuments.  The  great  national  monument  at  Washington 
city,  which  is  rising  slowly  yet  majestically  to  the  dizzy  height  of 
six  hundred  feet,  is  a  monument,  commemorating  the  mighty  deeds 
of  the  god-like  soul  of  our  beloved  Pater  Patri^,  while  his 
sacred  remains,  embedded  in  an  unostentatious  sarcophagus,  rest 
at  Mount  Vernon.  The  gigantic  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  over  the  western  gate  of  St  James'  Park,  London, 
though  inappropriately,  in  my  humble  opinion,  cast  in  bronze  and 
elevated  thereupon  during  his  lifetime,  is  a  monument,  perpetu- 
ating the  great  victory  at  Waterloo,  which  History  with  stern 
impartiality  attributes  to  the  opportune  reenforcement  of  the  Prus- 
sians, and  not  to  the  military  skill  of  the  nigh-vanquished  "  Iron 
Duke." 

My  mute  friends.  What  deeds  of  the  soul  were  perpetuated 
by  Dr.  Gallaudet  so  as  to  deserve  this  grateful  tribute  ?  Was  he 
an  eminent  statesman,  who  on  our  national  senatorial  floor,  coped 
with  the  Great  Trio,— Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster, — flinging 
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upon  their  heads  his  vivid  thunderbolts  of  forensic  eloquence  ? 
No !  he  was  too  gentle  in  disposition,  too  modest,  to  venture  into 
that  great  political  arena.  Was  he  then  a  military  genius,  lead- 
ing our  little  band  of  brave  men  victoriously  from  Palo  Alto  to 
Buena  Vista,  or  from  the  impregnable  castle  of  San  Juan  d'  UUoa, 
overlooking  sullenly  Vera  Cruz,  to  the  ancient  halls  of  Monte- 
zuma? Oh  no !  he  was  too  much  of  an  evangelical  messenger  of 
God,  blessed  with  a  most  fraternal  heart,  to  relish  the  sight  of 
human  blood  shed  on  the  gory  battle-ground,  where  rise, — as 
Thayer  the  poet  writes, — 

Slowly  on  the  burdened  air, — 
Mingled  groans  of  wounded,  dying. 

Screams  of  madness  and  despair; 
Cries  of  widows  and  of  orphans, — 

Fathers',  mothers',  sisters'  wail 
O'er  the  mangled,  bloody  corses, 

Crushed  beneath  that  iron  hail. 

Nay,  his  achievements  were  of  the  pure  benevolence,  which, 
in  a  philosophical  sense,  were  equal  to  those  of  Zachary  Taylor 
and  Winfield  Scott  in  promoting  the  glory  of  our  Republic. 

Before  Dr.  Gallaudet,  whose  soul  was  penetrated  with  the  vital 
importance  of  the  mission  imposed  upon  his  willing  shoulders, 
embarked  for  Europe,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  mysteries  of 
deaf-mute  instruction,  all  the  deaf  mutes  of  this  country  were  igno- 
rant heathen !  Their  minds  were  desolately  blank !  How 
vacantly  their  eyes  wandered  over  the  printed  letters  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures !  In  truth,  they  were  absolutely  isolated  from  society, 
even  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  where  speaking  men  pursued 
their  avocations  in  Arts,  Sciences,  Commerce  and  Manufactures, 
besides  their  legislative,  municipal,  judiciary  and  ecclesiastical 
halls,  and  speaking  women  with  their  various  female  accomplish- 
ments moved  in  the  elevated  spheres  allotted  to  them ;  and  where 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  existed  under  such  propitious 
auspices,  with  speaking  students  promising  to  grace  their  country 
by  their  brilliant  talents  and  usefulness  to  the  commonwealth. 

But  when  he,  in  his  return  home  with  the  precious  knowledge 
of  the  art  in  his  keeping,  landed  on  his  native  shores,  Ignorance, 
who  hitherto  wielded  her  gross  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  was  startled  at  his  unexpected  arrival,  and  retreated 
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scowling  all  the  time  before  the  steady  approach  of  Enlighten- 
ment !  The  desponding  parents  wiped  their  tears,  and  looked 
with  swelling  gratitude  for  the  blessed  day  their  unfortunate  chil- 
dren might  be  sent  to  his  school !  His  landing  here  on  the  sixth 
of  August,  1816,  was  the  epoch,  as  glorious  as  it  was  memorable,  of 
our  deliverance  from  the  degradation  to  which  we  were  unavoid- 
ably consigned.  Columbus  landed  on  the  newly  discovered  conti- 
nent and  secured  the  glory  and  wealth  of  his  royal  patrons,  and 
ended  his  days — in  disgrace  with  his  ungrateful  sovereigns.  Cor- 
tes and  Pizarro  sought  their  own  aggrandizement  in  wealth  by 
rapine,  and  in  power  by  usurpation,  in  the  auriferous  regions  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  and  died,  unwept,  despised  and  cursed  even  by 
their  own  men  who  fought  with  them.  But  how  different  the 
scene  was  when  Dr.  Gallaudet  landed  here  without  any  imposing 
array  of  followers,  save  one  foreigner,  and  converted  the  mutes' 
heathendom  into  a  grand  field  of  benevolence,  and  he  died,  rich 
in  faith  in  his  Saviour  and  in  our  love  and  gratitude. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  two  serious  obstacles  in  his  way? 
namely,  the  want  of  money  to  commence  his  operations  with,  and 
his  proverbial  diffidence  blended  with  modesty ;  yet,  with  the  val- 
uable services  of  that  foreigner — a  Frenchman  whom  he  brought 
over  from  Abbe  Sicard's  school  at  Paris, — his  love  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  surmounted  the  latter  obstacle  by  undergoing  the 
exceedingly  unpleasant  ordeal  of  soliciting  and  collecting  money 
from  the  benevolent  in  several  of  our  principal  cities  ;  and  with 
funds  thus  obtained  he,  established  an  infant  institution  in  this 
goodly  city  ;  though  in  a  literal  sense  he  was  not  its  founder^  for 
the  late  Dr.  Cogswell  of  Hartford,  who  indeed  fathered  that 
grand  idea,  was  fully  entitled  to  the  honor.  And  how  gratifying 
it  is  to  say  that  the  result  of  that  deed  of  Dr.  Gallaudet's  soul 
was  thirteen  institutions,  which  sprung  forth  in  full  vigor  and 
beauty  in  the  United  States,  and  in  which  thousands  of  mute  hea- 
then have  been  enlightened  !  Blessed  be  his  name,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  us — to  be  chiseled  in  our  manual  alphabet  on  this 
monument !  Oh,  let  his  memory  be  cherished  constantly  in  our 
hearts,  and  those  of  the  mutes  of  succeeding  generations  !  May 
more  institutions  be  produced  with  all  possible  dispatch,  one  or 
more  in  each  state,  according  to  the  capacity  of  its  legislature  to 
maintain  their  existence,  and  more  thousands  of  benighted  souls 
be  thereby  enlightened  and  brought  to  the  footstool  of  Jesus 
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Christ,  whom  Dr.  Gallaudet  adored  with  the  childlike  simplicity 
and  humility  of  a  sincere  Christian. 

The  brilliant  tactics  of  Generals  Taylor,  Scott  and  Worth,  in 
warfare,  in  the  late  Mexican  war,  augmented  the  halo  of  glory 
encircling  the  stars  and  stripes  of  our  flag,  which  was  first  consol- 
idated by  Washington  and  his  patriotic  fellow-officers  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  redoubled  by  Jackson,  Macomb,  Perry,  Hull  and 
others,  in  the  late  war  with  England.  This  resplendent  halo  of 
American  glory,  having  expanded  to  radiate  upon  the  powerful 
nations  beyond  the  Atlantic,  as  they  have  acknowledged  its  pres- 
ence and  our  equality  to  them  in  valor  and  prowess  in  war,  also 
received  our  great  Statesmen's  contributions  by  their  efforts  to 
establish  our  commerce  upon  a  firm  and  sound  basis, — hence  the 
wondrous  prosperity  and  wealth  of  our  Republic,  fully  appreciated 
and  envied  by  our  foreign  commercial  rivals.  The  noble  acts  of 
philanthropy,  perpetuated  by  the  State  Legislatures  in  founding 
and  sustaining  by  annual  appropriations  the  Institutions  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  constituted  another  halo  of  glory  around  the 
Union. 

Whence  came  that  philanthropic  spirit  ?  To  be  sure, — from 
the  pure  heart  of  the  modest  man  who  opened  the  first  normal 
school  for  mutes  on  this  continent,  in  South  Main  street,  Hart- 
ford !  Then,  need  I  here  assert  that  that  glory  accrued  to  the 
States  from  his  (Dr.  Gallaudet's)  love  for  deaf  mutes  ?  Yet, 
instead  of  ever  claiming  that  glory  as  his  own,  how  beautifully 
his  genuine  piety  gleamed  through  the*  dark  clouds  of  despon- 
dency, when  he  penned  in  his  diary  while  at  London,  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  To  Almighty  God,  as  the  giver  of  all  good  through 
Jesus  Christ,  I  commend  myself,  and  my  undertaking.  He  is 
able  to  do  all  things  for  me,  and  if  success  finally  crowns  my 
efforts,  to  Him  he  all  the  glory  !  " 

Need  I  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  paramount  importance 
and  absolute  indispensability  of  the  State  Institutions,  where  the 
windows  of  our  darkened  minds  were  gradually  opened  to  the 
soul-cheering  light  of  knowledge,  which,  after  the  usual  course  of 
our  pupilage,  finally  shone  in  their  inmost  recesses ;  and  of  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  intro- 
duced in  all  our  Institutions  by  the  "  Friend  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,"  which  manifests  itself  so  triumphantly  in  the  intelligence 
beaming  in  the  eyes  of  my  mute  fellow-beings  now  regarding  my 
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discourse  ?  Such  an  undertaking  would  appear  superfluous  ;  yet, 
as  an  inquiry  was  instituted  last  spring,  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  into  the  practicability  of  instructing  deaf  mutes  together 
with  hearing  and  speaking  scholars  in  our  common  public  schools, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  lift  far  above  our  heads  the  truth,  so  as  to 
invite  the  notice  and  consideration  of  those  who  proposed  and 
passed  that  inquiry,  as  well  as  all  our  legislators,  upon  whose  sole 
pleasure  depends  the  weal  of  our  invaluable  Institutions,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  hundreds  of  unfortunate  beings  who  are  now  bask- 
ing in  the  genial  rays  of  enlightenment  therein,  besides  the  thou- 
sands who  are  waiting  for  their  turn. 

In  concordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Physiology, 
the  auditory  nerve,  in  its  perfect  state,  conveys  and  impresses  all 
the  sounds  of  spoken  words  upon  the  mind,  and  the  mind  recog- 
nizes them  when  they  are  repeated  twice  or  more.  Thus,  a 
child's  mind,  in  the  course  of  its  accumulation  of  impressions  of 
sounds,  besides  those  of  visible  objects  through  the  optical  organ, 
develops  itself  through  the  articulate  medium  ;  but  the  organic 
functions  of  a  totally  deaf  child's  ears  are  so  deranged  as  to  inca- 
pacitate the  conveyance  and  impression  of  sounds  upon  his  mind, — 
hence  the  continual  blankness  of  his  mind,  save  a  very  few  picto- 
rial impressions  of  visible  objects,  received  by  his  optical  organ, 
and  a  few  clumsy  natural  signs  which  his  mind  occasionally  impo- 
ses upon  bis  arms  and  hands  to  represent  the  necessities  of  life. 
From  childhood  both  the  children  grow  up  to  manhood.  The 
hearing  man,  having  passed  through  his  long  course  of  academic 
labors,  now  enters  upon  the  arduous  labors  of  a  merchant,  with  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  world  with  which  he  is  to  transact 
business,  or  of  those  of  a  man  of  law,  with  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  legal  subtleties,  or  upon  those  of  an  ecclesiastic,  with 
a  mind  profound  in  theological  lore.  But,  how  great  is  the  con- 
trast presented  by  the  uneducated  mute  man  !  See  how  moodily 
he  attends  to  the  common  drudgeries  of  life  !  Though  possessing 
a  mind  of  first-class  capacity,  quickness  of  apprehension  and 
aptitude  to  learn,  he  is  hardly  equal  to  a  lisping  child  of  three 
years  in  the  extent  of  knowledge  of  words  !  Why  has  this 
mute  man,  enjoying  the  physical  strength  and  elastic  activity  of 
manhood,  been  brought  up  in  abject  ignorance,  in  spite  of  the 
solicitous  elforts  of  his  despairing  parents  and  friends  with  all 
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their  ingenuity  to  improve  his  mind ;  in  spite  of  his  having  long 
been  among  his  hearing  and  speaking  playmates,  even  in  their 
own  school-rooms  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  were  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  modus  operandi  of  instruction,  distin- 
guishing our  system  from  that  of  the  speaking  ?  Why  did  the 
schoolmaster,  in  whose  room  this  mute  man  was  wont  to  associate 
with  his  playmates,  not  grasp  so  rare  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
his  skill  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the  mute's  mental 
soil,  that  they  might  germinate  in  due  season  ?  Is  it  not  simply 
because  the  learned  pedagogue  did  not  understand  any  of  our  arbi- 
trary signs,  so  essential  to  the  explanation  of  the  grammar  and 
other  rudiments  of  education,  without  which  we  indeed  doubt  that 
w^e  could  have  ever  made  any  progress  in  our  intellectual  acquire- 
ments? 

Thus,  if  we  send  all  our  uneducated  mutes  to  the  public  schools 
instead  of  the  truly  indispensable  State  Institutions,  how  can  their 
teachers  undertake  to  cultivate  their  minds, — they,  the  teachers, 
being  in  the  same  awkward  predicament  in  which  the  school- 
master referred  to,  himself  was  placed  ?  Suppose  that  all  those 
teachers  were  well  versed  in  our  system,  how  could  they  collect 
more  than  one  or  two  mute  day-scholars  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, whereas,  in  fact,  the  deaf  and  dumb  reside  so  sparsely  in 
their  respective  States,  as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  to  consti- 
tute them  day-scholars  ?  Nor  can  it  be  more  economical  to  col- 
lect and  board  even  two  mutes  at  each  teacher's  house,  for  the 
total  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  their  respective  States  in  their 
maintenance  would  amount  to  a  sum  far  exceeding  those  appro- 
priated to  the  Institutions  ;  and  still  worse  to  say  that  the  teachers 
are  expected  to  divide  their  attention  equally  if  possible,  between 
their  mute  and  hearing  scholars,  therefore,  the  progress  which 
they  may  make  in  their  studies  will  come  far  short  of  the  extent 
of  that  generally  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  Institutions. 

Such  are  the  truths,  which,  just  demonstrated,  can  not  fail  to 
establish  beyond  cavil,  the  vital  importance  of  the  Institutions, 
the  fruits  of  Dr.  Gallaudet's  noble  and  disinterested  zeal  in  secur- 
ing to  the  deaf  mutes  the  benefits  of  education,  and  the  preeminent 
practicability  and  appropriateness  of  the  French  system  to  the 
mental  culture  of  the  mutes,  seeing  that  it  is  the  one  which  the 
All- Wise  Providence  led  this  American  Abbe  de  I'Epee  to  adopt, 
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after  his  futile  endeavors  to  gain  admittance  into  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Institutions,  whose  superintendents  turned  their  backs 
coldly  to  his  ardent  yearnings  of  heart  to  enlighten  his  benighted 
mute  countrymen. 

By  the  way,  it  would  be  ingratitude  of  the  blackest  dye  not  to 
acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  venerable  Abbe  Sicard,  whose 
heart  was  ever  inspired  with  an  impulse  of  benevolence  and  solici- 
tude for  the  intellectual  welfare  of  the  mutes  of  the  whole  world? 
for  his  disinterestedness  of  purpose  and  promptitude  in  opening 
wide  the  doors  of  his  thriving  Institution  to  our  young  "Benefac- 
tor's" researches,  that  he  might  be  thoroughly  initiated  in  the 
art  of  disclosing  to  our  wondering  eyes  the  hidden  avenues  of 
knowledge. 

Since  its  importation  from  the  French  Institution,  our  system 
has  undergone  a  considerable  number  of  reforms,  among  which 
the  theory  of  "  Religious  Service  in  the  Chapels  of  the  Institutions 
every  morning  and  afternoon  and  every  Sabbath-day,"  has  been 
fully  and  thoroughly  tested,  and  proved  eminently  successful  in 
instilling  in  the  pupils'  minds  the  essential  principles  of  Christian- 
ity, without  tincturing  them  with  any  peculiar  sectarian  doctrines. 
Such  a  coup  de  grace,  which,  skillfully  introduced  to  further  the 
perfection  of  the  Americanized  system,  has  pushed  our  American 
Institutions  far  in  advance  of  the  European  ones  in  religious  cul- 
ture, reflects  much  credit  on  its  author's  name — Dr.  Gallaudet ! 
Among  its  happy  results,  (many  mute  graduates  have  since  be- 
come practical  professors  of  religion,)  its  good  author's  eldest  son, 
worthy  of  his  name,  is  now  making  efforts  in  collecting  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  a  church  and  lecture-room  for  deaf  mutes  in 
the  city  of  New  York ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  his  aim 
will  ere  long  be  gained,  and  his  eyes  will  be  gratified  with  the 
sight  of  a  respectable  congregation,  totally  deaf  and  dumb,  regard- 
ing attentively  his  sermon  and  joining  him  in  prayer  within  the 
walls  of  a  neat  and  unassuming  edifice  of  their  own.  Moreover, 
the  principles  of  Christianity, — the  love  and  worship  of  the 
Lord, — the  implicit  obedience  to  his  commandments,  and  the 
faithfulness  and  honesty  in  dealing  with  mankind,  which  Dr. 
Gallaudet  strove  to  inculcate  on  his  pupils,  found  a  most  devoted 
and  attentive  disciple  in  his  own  self.  In  those  two  first  princi- 
ples, the  constancy  and  sincerity  of  his  professions  both  public  and 
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private,  scarcely  need  any  comment,  for  all,  without  an  exception, 
have  acquiesced  in  the  general  assertion  that  he  was  a  bright 
example,  worthy  of  imitation,  of  those  requisites  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian. And  in  the  last  principle,  his  actions,  always  guided  by  a 
desire  to  win  good- will  from  all  with  whom  he  dealt,  indicated  a 
most  lovely  trait  of  character.  Among  many  instances  of  his 
honesty  and  oneness  of  purpose,  was  his  marriage  with  a  blooming 
mute  girl — a  pupil  of  his — whose  confiding  love  he  reciprocated 
with  a  holy  passion  and  a  manly  offer  of  his  hand. 

There  is,  however,  one  deed  of  Dr.  Gallaudet's  soul,  which 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  though,  it  is  true,  it  was  not  achieved  on 
our  behalf.  On  his  retiring  from  his  laborious  duties  in  the 
American  Asylum,  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  naturally  delicate 
constitution,  he  became  a  chaplain  to  the  Insane,  at  their  lovely 
Retreat  near  this  city,  he  having  declined  advantageous  offers  of 
ministry.  His  gentleness  of  nature,  his  perpetual  geniality  of 
spirits,  his  equanimity  of  mind,  and  his  earnestness  and  serious- 
ness of  heart  in  religious  matters,  qualified  him  admirably  for  a 
^  minister  of  the  gospel  at  such  a  place  where,  in  a  state  of  being 
which  none  can  ever  relish, 

Dwell  men  and  women,  'reft  of  blessed  reason  ; 
In  dkeful  ravings  of  insanity 
They  gad  about  within  their  naiTOw  cells, 
Move  to  and  fro,  at  times  in  antics  strange, — 
Screaming,  hallooing,  sighing,  sobbing,  laughing, — 
Stalk  forward,  backward,  sidelong  as  they  list. 
Chattering,  spouting,  singing,  mumbling,  ranting 
In  words  so  strange  to  the  sane's  aching  ear. 

It  would  surely  have  warmed  your  hearts,  had  you  been  eye- 
witnesses, as  I  fortunately  was  once,  to  see  that  truly  good  man 
moving  with  the  freedom  and  composure  of  an  old,  valued  friend, 
along  the  corridor  in  the  female  department,  shaking  hands  most 
heartily  with  the  crazed  women  who  were  occasionally  found 
therein — 

In  steps  so  slow  and  spectral  gliding, 
While  their  mad  ravings  were  subsiding, — 
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and,  with  genuine  benevolence  beaming  from  his  large,  projecting 
eyes,  breathing  forth  balsam-like  words  of  comfort  that  evidently 
stole  in  and  touched  their  hearts — ever  and  anon  cracking  inno- 
cent jokes,  at  which  the  poor  beings  simpered,  and  he  rejoined  to 
their  vacant  simper  with  a  good-natured  laugh,  rendering  his 
characteristic  dimples  deeper ! 

Time — even  scores  of  long  and  weary  years  of  toil  and  care — 
can  never  efface  from  the  tablets  of  my  memory,  two  scenes  which 
I  witnessed  there.  The  first  scene  :  when  having  gladly  accepted 
his  invitation  to  accompany  him  one  fine  afternoon,  to  the  Retreat, 
and  having  strolled  about  within,  I  was  ushered  into  an  apart- 
ment where  sat  in  matronly  dignity,  an  elderly,  respectable  look- 
ing lady,  in  whose  rolling  eyes  a  peculiar  luster  and  staring 
expression  betrayed  the  real,  pitiful  state  of  her  mind.  She 
grasped  my  hand,  mucii  to  my  surprise,  and  declared,  as  my  friend 
interpreted  to  me,  that  1  was  her  son  George  !  My  reverend 
cicerone  assured  her  most  blandly  to  the  contrary;  but  she 
insisted  in  her  assertion  that  I  was  he  ;  at  the  same  time  she  gave 
me  a  gaze  of  maternal  affection  which  could  never  have  emanated 
from  the  eyes  of  any  other  sane  woman  than  my  own,  now  sainted 
mother.  Somehow  I  got  relieved  of  the  dreadful  presence  of  the 
fair  maniac,  and,  as  the  hour  of  service  was  at  hand,  we  went 
down  to  the  spacious  hall,  in  which  the  second  scene  presented 
itself  to  my  admiring  eyes.  Instead  of  a  splendid  apartment  with 
a  gracefully  groined  ceiling,  the  hall  where  a  plain  pine  desk,  in 
lieu  of  a  richly  carved  pulpit,  of  most  costly  materials,  and  with 
its  purple  velvet  cushions  and  fringes,  was  placed  between  the 
opened  doors  of  the  two  adjoining  apartments,  one  for  the  females 
and  the  others  for  the  males,  in  which  the  patients  sat  demurely 
on  long  benches,  constituted  a  chapel!  The  Chaplain  now  took 
his  stand  by  his  modest  desk.  What  a  pulpit  for  such  a  saintly 
preacher  to  lean  his  hands  upon  while  expounding  the  Scriptures! 
He  proceeded  with  a  master's  skill,  to  unfold  to  their  gloomy  ruins 
of  minds  the  boundless  mercies  of  the  Father  and  the  exquisite 
beauties  of  the  Son's  love.  The  patients  gave  deep  attention  to 
his  lecture;  in  the  mean  time  they  preserved  their  decorum, 
under  circumstances  that  elicited  ^my  uttermost  admiration! 
What  a  ti-iumph  of  Religion  over  the  awful  thralldom  of  Insanity 
over  Man !    He  then  shut  the  sacred  book,  and,  raising  his  closed  . 
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eyes  upward,  breathed  forth  a  fervent  prayer.  I  say  fervent,  my 
ears  refusing  to  listen  to  his  words,  because  his  expression  showed 
to  my  attentive  eyes  such  a  celestial  glow,  blended  with  the 
solemnity  contracting  his  eyebrows.  The  more  humbly  his  tongue 
ejaculated  his  supplication  for  His  mercy  on  his  miserable  listen- 
ers, the  more  sublimely  his  prayer  soared  to  Heaven — seeming  to 
meet  and  wrestle  with  Him,  that  it  might  prevail ! 

Where  is  the  Chaplain  now,  who  was  wont  to  w^end  his  solitary 
way  to  his  desk,  and  bless  his  insane  congregation  with  his  per- 
petual smiles  and  fatherly  admonitions  ?  Where  is  the  Friend  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  now,  who,  while  Chaplain  to  the  Insane, 
continued  to  assist  by  his  wise  counsels,  well  tempered  by  long 
experience,  the  Directors  and  Teachers  of  this  venerable  Asylum 
in  their  endeavors  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Deaf  Mutes  ? 
My  friends,  he  is  now  resting  in  yonder  cemetery, — waiting 
calmly  for  the  first  sound  of  the  Archangel's  dead-awaking  trump, 
to  receive  his  separated  soul  again,  and  ascend  to  the  pearly  gates 
of  Paradise,  and  thence  to  the  footstool  of  the  benign  Lord  of 
Lords,  where  a  crown  of  glory  is  prepared  to  be  conferred  upon 
his  brow.  Shall  we  then  mourn  his  loss  and  implore  him  to  return 
to  his  earthly  abode  in  our  midst  again?    Oh  no. 

Eequiescat  in  pace  ! 

Whilst  years  roll  on — to  complete  consecutively  their  centen- 
nial cycles, — generations  of  mankind  pass  through  ages,  with  new 
scenes,  new  organizations  of  civic  governments,  new  cities  spring- 
ing forth  into  existence,  and  new,  capacious  edifices  usurping  this 
unpretending  building  before  us, — this  Monument  will  stand,  even 
in  its  antiquated,  perhaps  mutilated  state,  bearing  in  its  leaden 
heart  our  names.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion, 
his  name,  his  virtues,  his  unostentatious  acts  of  benevolence,  will 
ever  be  preserved  therein,  as  the  poet,  De  Pompignan,  says : 

Ce  sont  Id  les  vertus,  les  tresors  assures 
Qui  ne  perissent  point,  et  par  qui  vous  vivrez  : 
Elles  sont  au  tombeau  nos  compagnons  fideles, 
Et  la  mort  et  I'enfer  se  tairont  devant  elles. 

Where  is  the  Frenchman,  who  so  nobly  abandoned  his  own 
beautiful  country,  with  all  its  luxuriant  vines  and  ancient  cathe- 
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drals,  so  vast  ia  dimensions  and  so  profuse  in  ornament,  and  its 
gay  metropolis  with  her  gorgeous  palaces,  replete  with  historic 
associations,  her  symmetrical  gardens,  enlivened  by  classical  stat- 
ues and  sparkling  fountains,  her  triumphal  arches,  her  magnifi- 
cent quays  and  bridges,  and  her  countless  restaurants  and  cafes 
with  all  their  sumptuous  emblazonry  of  gold  and  silver,  and  with  all 
the  recherche  viands  of  their  unrivaled  cuisine, — for  a  new,  strange 
country,  whose  provincial  rawness  of  aspect  naturally  tended  to 
paralyze  his  native  buoyance  of  spirits,  and  took  his  abode  perma- 
nently therein — solely  for  the  good  of  the  deaf-mute  Americans  ? 
Behold  that  is  he — Laurent  Clerc  ! 

Though  bordering  upon  the  age  of  a  septuagenarian,  may  this 
Father  of  American  Instructors  have  many  more  peaceful 
years  of  existence  to  enjoy,  together  with  a  permanent  pension  to 
live  upon,  in  otium  cum  dignitate,  until  his  soul  is  summoned  to 
join  that  of  his  bosom  friend — Gallaudet ! 

My  Brethren  and  Sisters :  though  not  related  to  me  by  family- 
blood,  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  misfortune  and  our  being  the 
children  of  the  "  Father  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  indorse  the 
propriety  of  my  calling  you  my  brethren  and  sisters.  Well,  we 
are  about  to  return  to  our  respective  homes.  Oh,  may  our  Divine 
Father  put  in  subjection  the  igneous  impetuosity  of  the  "  Iron 
Horses  "  and  the  iron  bosoms  of  the  floating  palaces,  which  are 
waiting  to  convey  us, — and  land  us  all  at  the  thresholds  of  our 
beloved  homes,  without  any  accident  or  sickness  befalling  us  ! 
Let  us  resume  our  wonted  labors  with  redoubled  industry,  sobri- 
ety and  frugality,  and  profit  ourselves  by  all  our  spare  moments 
to  improve  our  minds  by  reading  good  books  and  the  most  reliable 
newspapers,  either  daily  or  weekly,  that  we  may  realize  our  Ben- 
efactor's anticipations  that  we  should  be  ornaments  to  society  ! 

Whilst  we  move  on  in  our  pilgrimage  toward  the  Valley  of 
Death,  let  us  look  back  always  to  the  day  we  have  been  here,  and 
contemplate  with  pleasing  emotions  the  virtues  and  benevolence 
of  the  American  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  to  whose  memory  our  hearts 
have  been  concentrated  in  this  modest  yet  graceful  Monument ! 

Prof.  G.  C.  W.  Gamage  next  took  the  stand  and  offered,  by 
signs,  the  following  remarks ;  which  were  also  read  by  Prof. 
Peet. 
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Mr.  Gamage's  Remarks. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  We  are  this  day  convened  to  celebrate 
the  grand  occasion  of  raising  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  the  eminent  man  who  first 
introduced  the  system  of  educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  into  the 
United  States.  It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  deliver  a 
eulogy  on  the  character  and  services  of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  but  they 
are  too  well  known  for  such  to  be  needed,  as  they  are  already 
inscribed  in  letters  of  imperishable  glory  in  the  pages  of  his  life. 
He  was  justly  styled  the  great  benefactor  and  father  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  whose  cause  he  ardently  espoused,  and  his  name  will 
ever  be  cherished  with  unfeigned  gratitude  and  affection  in  the 
hearts  of  all  American  deaf  mutes,  who  have  been  rescued  from 
the  thralldom  ef  total  ignorance  and  heathenism,  and  thus  enabled 
to  inherit  the  kino^dom  of  God  through  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

In  our  free  and  happy  country  many  Institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  under  the  continued  patronage  of  the  benevolent  Leg- 
islatures of  the  several  states,  have  since  the  founding  of  the  old- 
est American  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  sprung 
into  existence,  and  proved  to  be  in  a  high  degree  prosperous. 
Though  they  may  be  in  some  respects,  inferior  to  our  colleges  and 
academies,  yet  they  have  produced  many  highly  intelligent  deaf 
mutes,  whose  names  I  need  not  mention.  In  fact  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  made  commendable  proficiency  in 
iheir  studies,  and  are  still  advancin-g  in  a  useful  and  practical 
knowledge  of  such  branches  as  will  render  them  happy  and  agree- 
able in  the  society  of  othoj-s.  In  connexion  with  their  intellec- 
tual pursuits,  they  are  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  some  useful 
trade,  and  on  completing  their  education  they  can  independently 
rely  on  their  own  exertions  and  skill  for  a  maintenance,  and  go 
where  they  please.  Many  are  already  married,  and  have  families 
of  their  own,  and  live  very  comfortably,  whilst  others,  who  have 
an  inclination  to  live  single,  are  also  generally  in  good  circum- 
stances. And  here  let  me  say  a  few  words  of  warning  to  those 
bachelors,  old  or  young,  who  may  be  present  with  us.  While  you 
are  earning  by  your  diligence  a  comfortable  livelihood  in  your 
respective  cities,  you  should  be  careful  not  to  resort  to  tippling 
houses,  to  spend  your  time  in  drinking,  smoking,  talking  nonsense. 
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and  profaning  the  Sabbath  which  God  has  sanctified,  on  the 
ground  that  you  are  surrounded  by  such  temptations  as  will  oth- 
erwise inevitably  lead  you  to  ruin,  and  thus  cause  injury  to  the 
high  reputation  of  the  Institutions  wherewith  you  have  long  been 
connected.  In  view  of  this,  I  would  recommend  that  Tempe- 
rance Societies,  either  in  cities  where  there  are  large  numbers  of 
deaf  mutes  or  at  the  Institutions,  should  be  formed  on  behalf  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  temperance  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  best  part  of  the  community,  and 
thus  conduce  to  your  usefulness,  happiness  and  prosperity  in  this 
life. 

The  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  still  advancing  on 
the  full  tide  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  and  spreading  the 
illuminating  influences  of  wisdom  all  around  them  like  the  sun 
shining  abundantly.  Such  Institutions  are  without  doubt,  supe- 
rior to  those  in  Europe,  having  the  most  ample  social  and  relig- 
ious privileges.  In  1851,  Dr.  Peet,  President  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  accompanied  by  his  son  Isaac 
Lewis  Peet,  Professor  of  the  High  Class,  Messrs.  Howell,  Denton 
and  myself,  sailed  for  Europe  with  a  view  to  visit  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  found  that  they  were  not  so  prosperous 
as  ours ;  those  of  France  excepted.  The  Institution  Nationale 
des  Sourds-Muets  d  Paris  is  considered  to  be  much  the  best  of  all 
in  Europe.  Some  copies  of  Dr.  Peet's  report  on  European 
schools  are  still  for  distribution.  Let  us  feel  proud  of  such  Insti- 
tutions in  our  most  glorious  and  enlightened  country,  wherein 
there  is  no  fear  of  despotism,  and  let  us  acknowledge  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  mercies,  for  his  infinite  goodness  in 
giving  us  freedom,  happiness  and  prosperity. 

In  conclusion,  though  the  sun  of  Dr.  Gallaudet's  personal  use- 
fulness has  set  forever,  yet  I  hope  his  deeds,  like  the  everlasting 
hills,  will  stand,  as  noble  examples  to  guide  posterity  in  promo- 
ting the  best  welfare  and  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Let 
us  ask  our  merciful  Heavenly  Father  to  lead  us  in  the  path  of 
righteousness,  so  that  when  we  depart  from  this  life,  we  may  be 
ushered  into  another  and  better  world,  where  our  ears  shall  be 
unstopped  and  our  mouths  shall  be  opened,  and  we  shall  sing  and 
give  glory  to  the  Most  High  forever. 
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At  this  point,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  a  professor  in  the 
New  York  Institution,  and  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church  for  deaf 
mutes,  came  forward,  in  behalf  of  the  family  of  the  illustrious 
deceased,  and  spoke  as  follows  by  signs.  His  remarks  were  read 
by  Luzerne  Rae,  of  the  American  Asylum. 

Mr.  Gallaudet's  Remarks. 

My  Deaf-Mute  Friends  : 

Three  years  ago  the  heart  of  a  genuine  Christian  man  ceased 
to  beat.  His  sanctified  spirit  was  received  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake 
into  paradise  and  his  gentle  form  was  laid  in  the  city  of  the  dead 
in  hope  of  joyful  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  He  was  especially 
dear  to  your  hearts,  and  tears  bedewed  your  cheeks  as  the  news 
of  his  death  was  spread  throughout  the  land.  You  felt  like 
exclaiming  with  the  prophet  of  old  as  he  gazed  upon  the  form  of 
his  spiritual  guide  majestically  ascending  to  heaven,  "  My  father, 
my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof."  You 
felt  that  the  interests  of  the  deaf  mutes  of  this  country  had  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss  and  in  a  beautiful  manifestation  of  those 
sentiments  which  stirred  your  hearts  to  their  utmost  depths,  you 
resolved  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  him  whom  you  so  fondly 
loved  and  so  thoroughly  esteemed.  To-day  you  have  assembled 
in  solemn  conclave,  from  yonder  veteran,  the  whole-souled  co- 
laborer  of  the  dead,  down  to  the  little  children  of  silence,  not  yet 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  understand  what  all  these  things  mean. 
From  New  England  hills  and  vales,  from  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
the  Empire  State,  from  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  and  its  sturdy 
commonwealth,  from  the  Old  Dominion  and  farther  down  in  the 
regions  of  the  sunny  south,  from  the  rolling  prairies  of  the  west, 
you  have  come  up,  a  mighty  brotherhood,  unknown  to  former 
periods  of  the  world's  history,  you  have  come  up  to  your  Ameri- 
can "  alma  mater,"  to  tread  the  soil  which  your  father  trod  and 
to  rear  thereon  this  graceful  token  of  your  gratitude  for  his  labors 
in  your  behalf.  In  the  midst  of  this  novel  concourse,  stand  a  few 
whose  feelings  toward  the  dead  you  can  never  fathom.  The 
widow  and  the  children  are  here.  Through  me  they  desire,  not  to 
thank  you  for  what  you  have  done, — no,  no,  for  you  do  not  wish 
to  be  thanked  for  what  I  know  has  given  you  such  indescribable 
pleasure, — but  to  tell  you  that  they  appreciate  this  spontaneous, 
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this  almost  universal  movement  of  yours  in  honor  of  him  who  was 
so  well  known  to  them  as  a  most  affectionate  and  faithful  husband 
and  father.  They  desire  you  to  understand  that  their  satisfaction 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  erection  of  this  most  appropriate 
monument,  is  complete.  Hoping  that  you,  on  your  part,  will 
appreciate  the  motives  which  have  led  them  to  give  this  public 
utterance  of  their  sentiments,  they  most  cordially  invoke  Hea- 
ven's richest  blessings  upon  you  in  all  the  changes  of  this  life 
and  amidst  the  mysterious  scenes  of  eternity.  May  we  all  be 
ready  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to  be  the  companions  of  the  loved 
one  who  has  gone  before,  in  the  regions  of  the  blessed. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  remarks,  Mr.  Luzerne 
Rae,  instructor  of  the  High  Class  in  the  institution  at  Hartford, 
read  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Peet  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution. 

Dr.  Peet's  Letter. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New  York,  Sept.  2,  1854. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  been  duly  favored  with  your  circular  of 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  raising  of  the  monument  which  the 
educated  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  United  States  are  about  to  erect 
to  the  memory  of  their  lamented  benefactor,  the  late  distinguished 
scholar  and  philanthropist,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet.  It  is 
with  much  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  attend.  The  time 
appointed,  the  sixth  of  September  instant,  is  the  last  day  of  our 
vacation,  and  on  that  day  more  especially,  as  in  less  degree 
through  all  that  week,  the  Institution  will  be  crowded  with 
parents  and  friends  in  charge  of  pupils,  either  returning  after 
vacation,  or  seeking  admittance.  To  all  these  it  will  be  a  disap- 
pointment, in  many  cases  a  trying  one,  if  they  fail  to  see  person- 
ally the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Institution  in  whose  care 
they  leave  their  helpless  children.  You  will  readily  understand 
that  nothing  but  the  most  cogent  necessity  could  excuse  my 
absence  on  that  occasion. 

I  regret  this  the  more  that,  besides  the  occasion  in  itself,  it 
would  present  a  favorable  opportunity  for  renewing  old  friendship, 
and  exchanging  greetings  with  many  estimable  deaf  mute&,  and 
others  not  themselves  deaf  mutes,  but  known  to  me  in  times  past 
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as  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  fellow-laborers  in  their 
cause.  There  are  many  of  both  classes  likely  to  be  attracted 
together  on  this  occasion,  whom  I  still  remember  with  cordial 
interest,  though  1  have  not  met  them  for  years,  and  may  not  meet 
them  again  in  this  life. 

But  if  I  can  not  be  present  in  person,  I  shall  at  least  be  there 
by  this  letter  and  in  the  spirit.  If  anything  could  augment  the 
warm  interest  I  have  ever  felt  in  whatever  concerns  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  it  would  be  the  evidence,  they  give,  of  cultivated  taste  and 
generous  feeling,  in  conceiving  and  carrying  out  to  fulfillment, 
unaided  even  by  advice  from  those  who  hear,  the  beautiful  idea 
of  erecting,  where  it  will  be  most  likely  to  strike  the  eyes  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  future 
generations,  a  monument  that  shall  remind  the  world,  not  merely 
of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  our  departed  benefactor  and  friend, 
which  history  has  already  graven  on  a  page  more  durable  than 
a  monument  of  stone  or  brass ;  but  still  more  of  the  value  which 
the  educated  deaf  and  dumb  of  America  set  on  the  blessings 
which,  under  God,  they  owe  to  the  labors  and  self-sacrifices  of 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  of  their  love  and  enduring  gratitude  for  their 
benefactors. 

And  may  we  all  w^ho  have  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  Mr. 
Gallaudet's  friendship  and  of  profiting  by  his  living  counsels, 
whether  present  we  see  the  monument  with  the  eyes  of  the  body, 
or  absent  with  those  of  the  mind,  feel  strengthened  by  the  memo- 
ries it  awakes  and  intensified  to  greater  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
benevolence  and  of  religion.  Harvey  P.  Peet. 

Laurent  Clerc,  A.  M., 
Presiden  t  of  the  Gallaudet  Monument  Association, 

Mr.  Brown,  from  Henniker,  N.  H.,  then  delivered  a  concise 
and  interesting  address  to  his  deaf-mute  friends,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Turner. 

Speech  of  Thomas  Brown. 

Mr.  President :  Unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  public  sign-speaking, 
allow  me  to  beg  your  indulgence  :  may  I  hope  to  go  through  my 
task  like  a  reaper  who  works  well  among  the  intervening  grain. 
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Thanks  to  our  gracious  God  that  we  are  spared  to  meet  here  to 
enjoy  the  honor  of  raising  a  monument  to  the  deceased  Gallaudet. 
who  formerly  sought  our  happiness  and  prosperity,  while  others 
have  been  called  away  by  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  God,  who 
would  wish  to  have  witnessed  this  celebration,  among  whom  were 
the  late  George  H.  Loring,  Ira  Derby,  and  Lewis  Weld,  Esq.,  a 
long  tried  friend  of  the  late  Gallaudet. 

Was  that  monument  built  for  our  worship  as  an  idol  or  for  an 
ornament  to  this  Institution  ?  No  !  it  perpetuates  our  affectionate 
remembrance  of  a  departed  friend  and  benefactor,  and  will  be  an 
endless  memento  to  this  Institution  of  which  that  great  man  was 
the  first  principal. 

Permit  me  to  allude  briefly  to  the  memory  of  our  Revolution- 
ary fathers,  by  whose  patriotic  and  resolute  efforts  we  have 
become  a  free  and  happy  people.  It  serves  to  illustrate  the 
benevolent  acts  of  several  gentlemen  in  establishing  this  useful 
school  for  deaf  mutes  in  this  country.  I  will  just  allude  to  the 
astonishing  progress  of  the  American  Asylum  from  the  day  of  its 
organization  to  the  present  time,  and  ask  you  to  draw  a  vivid 
contrast  between  its  condition  then  and  now,  especially  under  the 
judicious  labors  of  Gallaudet,  and  similar  institutions,  its  branches 
in  the  Union,  under  their  efficient  supervisors.  It  resembles  the 
Revolutionary  success  under  the  wise  and  brave  Washington. 
The  monuments  of  Washington  and  Gallaudet  present  an  immor- 
tal beacon  to  the  coming  ages. 

Thomas  H.  Gallaudet:  may  we  ever  delight  to  venerate  this 
name,  and  admire  his  admirable  virtues,  and  present  his  character 
in  youth  and  age  as  the  model  for  children  and  men  to  imitate, 
like  that  of  Washington. 

The  generous  assistance  of  the  immortal  La  Fayette  will  com- 
mand our  grateful  respect  forever. 

During  his  visit  to  Europe,  Dr.  Gallaudet  met  with  some  diffi- 
culties :  England  demanded  a  stated  period  for  his  admission  into 
the  school;  Scotland  Avas  forbidden  to  communicate  the  art  of 
teaching  deaf  mutes  ;  it  was  a  sad  monopoly  of  the  means  of  char- 
ity! However  he  was  courageous,  judicious  and  successful  in 
France.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  under  a  merciful  ordering  of 
God,  he  did  not  adopt  and  introduce  the  two-handed  method  of 
spelling  into  this  country,  as  it  must  often  be  a  great  inconven- 
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ience  to  spell  with  both  hands.  How  good  God  was  to  have  pre- 
pared and  selected  such  a  man  as  was  Dr.  Gallaudet,  for  the 
friend  and  teacher  of  deaf  mutes. 

The  generosity  of  the  immortal  Sicard  in  allowing  Dr.  Gallau- 
det to  enjoy  all  the  facilities  in  his  school  to  qualify  himself  as 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  his  great  sacrifice,  in  consent- 
ing to  his  beloved  pupil,  Laurent  Clerc,  coming  here  in  order  to 
aid  Dr.  Gallaudet  how  to  teach  deaf  mutes,  are  justly  entitled  to 
our  affectionate  remembrance. 

The  long  and  arduous  labors  of  Mr.  Clerc  demand  our  grati- 
tude, and  as  they  have  served  to  place  the  American  Asylum  in 
its  present  flourishing  condition,  they  should  ever  inspire  the  offi- 
cers thereof  as  successors  to  our  early  friends,  with  regard  for  him 
^now  that  he  begins  to  decline  in  age. 

Sir,  it  is  not  for  us  to  meet  and  continually  mourn  around  that 
monument  for  Dr.  Gallaudet  that  he  is  dead,  but  gratefully  honor 
and  praise  his  philanthropic  services,  which  have  afforded  us  our 
hopes  and  happiness. 

While  a  pupil  for  a  considerable  period,  I  used  to  see  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet cheerful  and  hard  at  work  in  delicate  health,  and  always 
contented  with  his  humble  circumstances  as  having  no  real  estate, 
not  even  an  animal  except  a  cat !  I  ever  felt  toward  him  as  my 
kind  father.  Now  he  is  on  his  dusty  pillow.  His  monument 
stands  as  an  immortal  memento  to  future  teachers  and  pupils. 
May  the  choicest  blessings  of  Heaven  descend  upon  us,  that  we 
may  be  prepared  to  meet  our  first  beloved  teacher  when  death 
shall  call  us  away. 

Prof.  Gamage,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  then  introduced 
the  following  resolutions. 

Whereas^  Laurent  Clerc  so  generously  volunteered  to  quit  France,  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  in  1815,  and  since  that  time,  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  has  indefatigably  and  arduously  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  over  forty  years,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished and  accomplished  Professor,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  memory  of  Professor  Clerc  is  cherished  with  pro- 
found gratitude  and  affection  by  all  American  deaf-mutes. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  tendered  to  him  for  the 
faithful  and  diligent  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties  as 
President  of  the  Gallaudet  Monument  Association,  during  the  past  two 
years. 
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Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  cordially  presented  to  John  Carlin,  for 
the  admirable  address  which  he  has  delivered  to  us. 

Resolved,  That  our  most  sincere  thanks  are  presented  to  Rev.  William 
\V.  Turner,  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Mrs.  White,  the  Matron,  and  other  officers,  for  the  hospitable  and  excel- 
lent accommodations  which  they  have  afforded  us  during  our  stay. 

After  the  unanimous  passage  of  the  above  resolutions,  Mr.  Job 
Turner,  of  the  Virginia  Institution,  offered  prayer  in  the  sign 
language.  His  excellency,  Gov.  Button,  whose  interest  in  benev- 
olent institutions  had  led  him  to  relinquish  pressing  duties  and  be 
present  on  the  occasion,  then  briefly  addressed  the  audience.  His 
remarks  were  translated  into  the  sign-language  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Turner.  The  presence  of  the  Governor,  and  his  address,  speak- 
ing as  it  did,  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  and 
so  fervent  a  hope  that  they  might  result  in  great  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  everywhere  in  our  land,  added 
very  largely  lo  the  imposing  nature  of  the  celebration.  Indeed, 
it  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  occasion,  that  the 
deaf  mutes  did  not  rejoice  alone,  in  the  consummation  of  their 
arduous  undertaking.  Not  a  sentiment  was  felt  by  them,  whether 
of  congratulation  that  the  work  was  done  and  well  done,  of  delight 
at  the  joyous  convocation,  or  of  prayer  for  the  weal  of  the  whole 
deaf-mute  community,  that  did  not  meet  a  warm  sympathy  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who,  with  them,  joined  in  the  celebration. 

Though  with  the  speech  of  his  excellency,  the  Governor,  the 
literary  part  of  the  celebration  was  concluded,  yet  the  day  was  not 
yet  finished.  There  were  still  other  exercises  of  a  different  na- 
ture. A  collation  was  prepared  by  the  thoughtful  hand  of  the 
Matron  of  the  Institution,  and  six  hundred  deaf  mutes,  with  other 
invited  guests,  sat  down  to  partake  of  it.  After  the  large  compa- 
ny had  retired  from  the  dining  room  in  the  Asylum,  the  time  was 
spent  in  conversation  and  social  intercourse  till  evening,  when 
there  took  place  an  interesting  ceremony  in  the  chapel  of  the  In- 
stitution. All  assembled  at  seven  o'clock  to  see  the  weddinfj. 
The  parties  whose  happy  lot  it  was  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  on 
this  auspicious  day,  were  Mr.  Samuel  A.  LcAvis,  of  Willimantie, 
Conn.,  and  Miss  Emily  E.  Hills,  of  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  both  mutes. 
The  whole  assembly  seemed  to  be  as  much  interested  and  excited 
as  though  every  one  had  individually  participated  in  the  solemn 
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ties  of  the  scene  ;  and  tlien,  if  not  before,  joy  was  complete.  The 
marriage  rites  were  performed  in  the  sign-language  alone  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Turner.  From  the  chapel  the  company  again  repaired  to  the 
dining-room,  where  another  bountiful  repast  had  been  prepared. 

This  concluded,  the  exercises  of  the  day  were  finished. 

Thus  ended  the  celebration  that  had  been  so  long  looked  for ; 
and  as  far  as  we  are  informed  it  ended  with  perfect  satisfaction  to 
everybody.  All  the  happy  anticipations  that  had  been  so  long 
indulged,  were  at  last  fully  realized.  The  day  was  pleasant, 
though  rather  warm;  and  nothing  happened  to  interrupt  the  gen- 
eral enjoyment.  Old  friends  came  together  on  this  happy  day  for 
the  first  time  after  a  separation  of  a  great  many  years.  Every 
one  found  some  old  acquaintance,  a  class-mate  or  school-mate, 
with  whom  to  pass  congratulations  or  exchange  sympathy.  Every 
one  was  happy,  and  the  sixth  of  September,  1854,  will  be  a  day 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  shared  in  its  joyous  festivities. 

The  following  address  was  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  John 
0.  David,  a  deaf  mute  from  Amherst,  N.  H.  Through  some 
misunderstanding  its  delivery  was  prevented. 

Mr.  David's  Address. 

President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  interesting  to  see  this 
congregation  assembled  to  mourn  for  the  departed  father  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  I  love  to  be  among  you.  I  love  to  speak  about 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  who  was  our  first  teacher  in  America,  and  raised 
us  from  a  dismal  dungeon  of  ignorance  to  a  delightful  throne  of 
knowledge  and  light.  Had  he  not  been  anxious  for  our  meliora- 
tion and  happiness,  we  might  have  been  still  uneducated.  Many 
looked  on  Alice  Cogswell  with  sorrow,  but  none  of  them  made  an 
effort  to  enlighten  her.  They  thought  it  impossible  and  sought 
their  own  interest  and  happiness.  I  am  not  anxious  to  have  their 
names  mentioned,  but  let  them  be  forgotten  in  the  dust.  But  I 
am  happy  to  say  it  was  not  the  case  with  Dr.  Gallaudet,  who 
truly  sympathized  with  that  unfortunate  girl,  and  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  improvement  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His  noble 
efforts  proved  eminently  successful  and  were  abundantly  blessed. 
His  pure  motives  led  him  to  practice  benevolence  toward  this  un- 
fortunate class.  I  always  honored  him.  I  always  with  pleasure 
saw  him  endeavor  to  store  our  minds  with  knowledge. 
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With  affectionate  reminiscences  I  survey  these  grounds  of  edu- 
cation Gallaudet  used  to  occupy.  We  see  him  no  more.  His 
bones  sleep  beneath  our  sad  feet :  however  I  trust  his  redeemed 
soul  reigns  in  a  happy  eternity. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  much  better  for  this  monument  to  be 
erected  in  this  Asylum  yard  than  in  the  cemetery,  for  it  will 
attract  attention  in  the  highest  degree,  and  will  make  a  very 
powerful  impression  on  the  mind  of  every  visitor.  It  will  exclude 
the  attacks  of  oblivion  from  the  worthy  memory  of  our  beloved 
benefactor. 

We  must  remember  his  godly  exhortations  and  his  admirable 
Christian  character.  I  hope  we  all  shall  rejoice  with  him  in 
eternity. 

Honor  and  peace  to  his  resting  ashes  ! 


[From  the  Puritan  Recorder  of  Sept.  28.] 

OBITUARY  NOTICE  OF  MR.  RAE. 

BY  REV.  S    H.  RIDDEL. 

Mr.  Rae  was  born  in  North  Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  22d  of 
December,  1811 ;  and,  accordingly,  at  his  death,  he  lacked  a  little 
over  three  months  of  having  completed  his  forty-third  year.  His 
paternal  ancestors,  from  the  fourth  generation,  were  inhabitants 
of  North  Haven,  where  they  lived,  successively,  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  were  pillars  in  that  ancient  church,  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  pastorates  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  afterward  President  of  Yale 
College,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Trumbull,  the  venerable  historian  of 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  Rae,  being  an  only  son,  and  manifesting,  from  his  child- 
hood, an  eager  fondness  for  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  from 
books,  was  provided  by  his  parents  with  the  best  means  they  could 
secure  for  his  early  intellectual  training.  He  was  characterized 
as  a  student  by  the  rapidity  and  variety  of  his  acquisitions,  rather 
than  by  a  plodding  and  patient  application  ;  though  the  latter  was 
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not  so  much  refused,  as  uncalled  for  by  the  ordinary  exigencies  of 
his  task.  He  entered  freshman,  at  Yale  College,  in  his  seven- 
teenth year;  and  graduated  with  honor  in  the  class  of  1832.  His 
taste,  as  a  scholar,  led  him  to  the  cultivation  of  classical  learning, 
and  of  the  rich  and  various  literature  of  his  own  language,  rather 
than  among  the  mathematical  and  more  abstract  sciences.  As  a 
writer,  he  acquired  a  style  of  almost  Addisonian  purity  and  spirit, 
which,  as  his  more  manly  mind  came  into  contact  with  the  active 
concerns  of  life,  without  losing  anything  of  its  lucid  and  chaste 
simplicity,  became,  when  the  theme  may  have  demanded  it,  most 
effectively  pointed,  nervous  and  energetic.  He  early  exhibited 
poetical  genius  of  a  refined  and  beautiful  order ;  and  during  his 
college  course  and  subsequently,  his  pen  was  exercised  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  production  of  pieces,  which,  had  they  been  given 
lo  the  public  with  his  name,  as  some  of  them  were  without,  would 
have  gained  for  him  an  honorable  rank  among  the  few  choice 
poets  in  the  country.  His  part,  in  the  exercises  of  his  class  at 
Commencement,  was  a  poem,  which  was  finely  conceived  and 
executed;  and  in  1833,  by  appointment  of  the  Connecticut  Alpha 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  delivered  a  Poem,  at  the  celebration 
of  their  Anniversary,  which  was  published  by  request  of  the 
Society. 

During  the  powerful  revival  of  religion  with  which  the  College 
was  visited  in  the  spring  of  1831,  Mr.  Rae,  then  in  his  senior 
year,  became,  as  he  humbly  hoped,  a  subject  of  the  renewing 
influence  of  the  Spirit.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  he  made  a 
profession  of  religion,  and  united  with  the  College  Church.  It  is 
our  impression  that  his  purpose  was  formed  at  this  time,  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  But  as  he  would  be  young 
to  enter  into  public  life,  if  he  proceeded  at  once  with  professional 
studies,  he  accepted  of  an  application  from  the  American  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  engage  as  a  teacher  in  that  Institu- 
tion, and  entered  upon  the  engagement  in  the  autumn  of  1831.  In 
this  employment  he  soon  obtained  so  great  facility  and  success, 
that  he  was  induced  to  continue  his  connection  with  the  Asylum, 
from  year  to  year,  for  seven  years  ;  during  a  part  of  the  time, 
however,  applying  himself,  as  opportunity  would  permit,  to  a 
course  of  theological  studies,  with  the  aid  of  a  private  Instructor. 

He  received  license  to  preach  the  gospel  from  the  Hartford 
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South  Association,  at  their  meeting  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Chapin, 
in  Rocky  Hill,  Jmne  7th,  1836. 

In  1838,  he  determined  to  close  his  connection  with  the  Asylum, 
with  a  view  of  giving  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  and 
becoming  a  settled  pastor.  On  his  intention  becoming  known,  he 
received  ah  application  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Worcester,  then  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dr.  Woodward,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  chaplain 
in  that  institution,  for  which  a  commodious  chapel  had  recently 
been  provided.  With  this  application  he  complied,  under  an 
engagement  for  one  year;  and,  though  young  and  without  experi- 
ence in  the  ministry,  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  peculiar  and 
difficult  post  with  high  satisfaction  to  the  Superintendent  and 
Trustees.  The  experiment  (for  experiment  it  was  at  that  time) 
of  making  a  public  religious  service,  in  the  usual  form,  acceptable 
and  useful  among  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  was  made  in 
connection  with  his  labors  at  Worcester,  and  with  entire  success. 

Mr.  Rae  did  not,  however,  contemplate  remaining  at  Worcester 
beyond  the  term  of  his  engagement ;  and  before  the  year  expired, 
he  had  received  from  the  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  an  invitation  to  return  to  that  institution, 
and  become  established  there  as  a  permanent  instructor.  The 
proposal  was  set  before  him,  in  a  comparison  with  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  as  a  serious  question  of  duty,  when  considered  in  view 
of  the  qualifications  and  experience  he  had  gained  in  this  impor- 
tant department  of  instruction.  The  result  was  that  he  returned 
to  the  Asylum  at  Hartford  in  1839,  where  he  remained  steadily 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  place  in  the  institution,  till  his  work 
on  earth  was  done.  The  entire  period  of  his  connection  with  the 
Asylum  was  twenty-two  years.  After  the  death  of  the  late  Prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Weld,  and  the  election  of  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  to  fill  his 
office  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  Mr.  Rae  succeeded  to  the 
highest  place  of  instruction  in  it,  having  only  such  pupils  as  were 
in  the  most  advanced  stages,  under  his  care. 

The  labor  of  teaching,  however,  in  such  an  institution,  is  one  of 
great  confinement ;  and  is,  in  some  respects,  adapted  to  be  pecul- 
iarly trying  to  persons  of  an  unusual  degree  of  nervous  suscepti- 
bility. Such  was  the  constitutional  temperament  of  Mr.  Rae, 
much  beyond  what  was  apparent ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
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the  employment  was  not  in  some  respects  less  favorable  to  his 
health  than  some  others  might  have  been.  It  was  far,  however, 
from  satisfying  the  full  demands  of  his  intellectual  activity  ;  and  it 
may  be  affirmed,  we  believe,  with  truth,  that  there  was  never  a 
time,  after  he  had,  in  some  good  degree,  made  himself  master  of 
the  practical  science  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  when  he  was 
notyengaged,  aside  from  his  daily  duties,  in  carrying  on  some 
independent  effort  of  literary  labor.  We  have  spoken  befoi*e  of 
his  theological  studies,  during  the  first  period  of  his  connection 
with  the  Asylum.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  the  institution,  a 
new  religious  paper,  the  Religious  Herald,  was  started  at  Hart- 
ford, the  whole  editorial  management  of  which  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  for  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence,  from  January,  1843, 
to  January,  1847.  During  this  time  the  paper  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  respectable  patronage  in  Connecticut,  and  had  been 
once  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  favor.  It  was 
conducted  by  its  editor  with  characteristic  ability  and  spirit ;  and 
his  connection  with  it  was  only  relinquished  in  obedience  to  the 
remonstrance  of  his  physician  against  his  performing  so  much 
extra  labor. 

The  very  next  year,  however,  another  new  undertaking  in  the 
line  of  editorial  responsibility,  was  put  into  his  hands.  A  quarterly 
periodical,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  the  American  An- 
nals OF  THE  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  projected  by  the  gentlemen 
at  the  American  Asylum,  in  concurrence  with  some  in  one  or  two 
other  institutions  ;  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  repository  for 
important  facts  and  documents  on  this  subject,  and  of  affording  a 
vehicle  of  more  extensive  communication  and  discussion  among 
those  devoted  to  the  labors  and  investigations  connected  with  it. 
After  one  or  two  years  this  publication  was  adopted  by  an  Asso- 
ciation of  teachers  connected  with  these  Institutions  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  sustained  by  them  as  to  its  pecuniary  responsibility. 
Mr.  Rae  continued  to  edit  this  valuable  work,  by  appointment  of 
the  Association,  until  his  death ;  having  nearly  prepared  the  first 
number  of  the  seventh  volume,  when  the  labors  of  his  diligent  pen 
were  so  suddenly  arrested.  Its  pages  contain  a  number  of  elabo- 
rate articles  of  his  own,  besides  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  matter 
which  it  devolved  upon  him  to  produce. 

But  while  these  literary  labors,  whose  results  have  seen  the 
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light,  are  mentioned,  the  half  is  probably  not  yet  told  of  what  was 
in  the  process  of  elaboration  by  his  fruitful  mind  and  busy  hand. 
From  his  poetical  accumulations,  which  were  considerable,  with 
very  little  it  is  believed  which  would  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the 
public  eye,  little  or  nothing  has  been  published  ;  except  a  few* 
very  beautiful  pieces,  of  rather  a  somber  cast,  which  he  printed, 
rather  than  published,  shortly  after  his  great  bereavement  i;j  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  in  a  little  manual,  entitled  Text  and  Context. 
It  was  without  his  name,  being  intended  only  for  the  circle  of  his 
friends  and  intimates.  But,  since  its  merits  could  not  be  thus 
closely  hid,  it  has  gone  abroad  somewhat,  even  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  no  visible  paternity. 

But  the  chief  labor  of  his  pen,  now  left  but  half  complete,  which 
had  cost  him  ten  years  of  diligent  research  in  the  time  at  his 
command,  was  a  work  to  be  entitled  A  History  of  Nevt  Eng- 
land ;  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  literary  friends,  who 
regarded  him  as  being  eminently  fitted  for  such  an  undertaking, 
he  was  preparing  to  give  the  world  in  due  time.  His  plan  em- 
braced the  history  of  New  England,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  or  to  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Government ; 
after  which  this  portion  of  the  country  is  more  involved  with  the 
destinies  of  the  entire  nation.  The  era  which  the  History  was 
intended  to  cover,  was  itself  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  to  each 
of  which  was  to  be  devoted  a  volume  of  the  work.  The  first  of 
these  the  author  had  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  put  in  order  for  the 
press  ;  having  for  some  time  past,  entertained  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing the  first  volume  considerably  in  advance  of  its  fellow,  as 
being  sufficiently  distinct  in  its  compass  and  design  to  render  such 
a  course  a  practicable  one. 

But  his  purposes  and  labors,  in  reference  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  important  undertaking,  have  been  broken  off  in  the 
midst.  It  will  be  for  others  now  to  consider  what  disposition 
may,  with  the  best  advantage,  be  made  of  the  materials  he  has 
gathered,  and  to  an  important  portion  of  which  the  grace  and 
polish  of  his  mind  have  been  imparted. 

Mr.  llae,  about  the  time  of  his  permanent  settlement  in  Hart- 
ford, was  married  to  Miss  Martha  C.  Whiteside,  eldest  daughter 
of  Thomas  J.  Whiteside,  Esq.,  of  Champlain,  N.  Y.  This  eligible 
and  happy  union  was  broken,  about  two  years  since,  by  the 
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lamented  death  of  Mrs.  Rae,  leaving  behind  her  three  children, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  These  objects  of  his  tender  care,  espe- 
cially since  the  death  of  their  mother,  are  now  made  orphans  by 
his  death.  But  they  will  not  be  forsaken ; — t^ir  Heavenly 
Father  has  already  taken  them  up. 

Upon  the  personal  characteristics  of  Mr.  Rae,  which  were  truly 
amiable  and  interesting  ;  upon  his  social  virtues  and  his  Christian 
graces,  which  were  unpretending  but  ingenuous  and  sincere,  we 
have  not  intended  to  dwell  in  this  hasty  tribute.  It  has  pleased 
God  to  call  him  out  of  this  world  of  sin  and  suffering  without  even 
a  recognition  of  the  messenger  of  death.  Our  comfort  is  that 
those  with  whom  is  left  the  pain  of  so  sudden  and  sore  a  bereave- 
ment, will  not  mourn  as  those  without  hope. 


TRAITS  OF  MR.  RAE'S  CHARACTER. 

BY  SAMUEL  PORTER. 

To  speak  of  the  fine  gifts  which  made  Mr.  Rae  an  acknowl- 
edged ornament  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved ;  to  enumerate 
the  excellent  qualities  which  won  most  the  regard  of  those  who 
knew  him  best ;  were  easy  and  pleasant  to  do.  Yet,  to  depict  the 
character  of  the  dead,  is  a  task  never  to  be  lightly  undertaken ; 
so  sacred  should  their  memory  be  in  our  regard,  and  so  difficult 
a  thing  is  it  for  one  man  truly  to  read  the  mind  and  the  heart 
of  another, — impossible,  indeed,  unless  he  can  literally  enter  into, 
or  himself  actually  become  that  other.  The  less  common  the 
character,  the  more  difficult  the  attempt.  The  character  of  Mr. 
Rae  was  not  a  common,  or  a  superficial  one ;  and  combined  more- 
over, some  seemingly  opposite  traits ;  so  that  to  represent  him 
altogether  and  truly  as  he  was,  is  undoubtedly  more  than  we 
shall  be  able  to  accomplish. 

Physical  temperament  and  organization  have  much  to  do  in 
modifying  the  manifestations  of  character.  Mr.  Rae  had  a  finely 
strung  and  highly  impressible  nervous  system,  with  a  vigorous? 
bounding  pulse, — making  him  sensitive,  keenly  alive  to  pleasure 
and  pain,  quick  to  receive  impressions  of  whatever  kind,  and 
ardent  and  impulsive  in  feeling ;  but  he  had  not  that  hardness  of 
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fibre  which  is  made  for  rough  work  and  severe  endurance.  He 
was  a  picture  of  fresh  and  glowing  health,  fitting  him  for  enjoy- 
ment and  activity,  before  his  constitution  was  invaded  by  the 
disease  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  last  fatal  stroke  ;  and  this 
physical  derangement  was  not  without  its  effect  on  the  workings 
of  his  character  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  His  disorder, 
indeed,  was  of  such  a  kind  as  always  more  or  less  affects  the 
mind.* 

His  mental  constitution  was  altogether  in  keeping  with  the 
fineness  and  delicacy  of  his  bodily  organization.  His  taste  and 
his  capacities  were  such  as  would  naturally  lead  him  to  frequent 
the  sunny  walks  of  literature,  rather  than  to  delve  in  the  hard 
fields  of  scientific  study,  or  tread  the  dusty  ways  of  practical  life. 
He  had  a  ready  command  of  language  ;  a  delicate  ear  for  melody 
and  rhythm ;  and  a  nice  perception  of  the  proprieties  of  thought 
and  sentiment.  He  had  also  that  ideal  faculty,  which  is  the  soul 
of  poetry, — the  sense  of  beauty,  not  merely  in  that  degree  which 
perceives  and  enjoys  what  is  beautiful  when  presented ;  but  that 
exalted  form  of  the  faculty  Avhich  amounts  to  a  thirst,  a  longing 
for  this  gratification,  and  seeks  to  invest  everything  with  this 
peculiar  charm  ;  which  in  every  object  is  most  and  first  affected 
by  its  qualities  of  beauty  or  deformity,  and  intensifies  and  exag- 
gerates them  by  the  power  of  the  imagination.  The  sense  of 
the  beautiful  was  not  only  stronger  in  him  than  that  of  the  grand 
or  sublime,  but  was,  in  our  judgment,  the  leading  feature  in  his 
character,  so  as  to  form  the  ruling  passion.  It  not  merely  gave  a 
certain  grace  and  finish  to  whatever  he  put  his  hand  to ;  but  it 
did  more  even  than  to  impart  an  outward  coloring  to  every 
thought,  feeling,  opinion  and  action,  and  if  we  understood  him 
aright,  went  far  to  mold  their  form,  and  even  entered  deeply 
into  their  substance.  In  this  fondness  for  the  beautiful,  with  of 
course  a  distaste  for  the  opposite, — as  appei'taining  to  things 
both  physical  and  moral, — is  to  be  found  a  most  important  clue 
to  the  understanding  of  the  whole  and  of  every  part  of  his  charac- 


*  Mr.  Rae  died  of  an  epileptic  attack.  He  had  suffered  for  some  years 
under  a  nervous  disorder,  which  became  a  species  of  chorea,  and  in  1851-2 
was  so  severe  as  to  require  a  suspension  of  his  labors  in  the  Asylum  for  nearly 
a  year. 
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ter.    All  the  other  traits  which  we  shall  specify,  were  essentially 
modified  by  this. 

Mr.  Rae  had  also  an. uncommon  gentleness  of  character.  There 
are  persons  so  made,  not  only  through  toughness  or  obtuseness 
of  nerve,  but  by  a  certain  quality  of  mental  constitution,  that 
they  can  bear  pain  themselves  without  flinching,  and  can  take  a 
kind  of  pleasure  in  inflicting  it  upon  others, — at  least  when  their 
passions  are  excited,  or  their  will  is  up.  There  are  persons  with 
a  strong  propensity  to  oppose  or  contend.  There  are  men  of 
strong  self-will,  who  must  carry  their  point  at  all  hazards  and  in 
spite  of  all  opposition.  These  energetic  qualities  have  their  uses  5 
but  none  of  them  characterized  the  subject  of  this  notice.  It  is 
believed  that  no  one  can  remember  an  occasion  on  which  he  ever 
spoke  to  any  one  a  harsh  or  unkind  word,  or  exhibited  any  ex- 
pression of  anger.  Every  such  expression  in  others  was  revolting 
to  him.  He  was  much  averse  to  every  sort  of  infliction  of  pain. 
If  in  any  case,  measures  of  severity  became  indispensable,  it 
must  be  confessed  he  was  not  the  man  for  the  occasion.  Indeed, 
his  principles  coincided  with  his  feelings,  in  decided  opposition  to 
corporal  punishment  in  the  family  or  the  school.  Mr.  Rae  also 
had  none  of  that  disposition  which  encounters  difficulties  for  the 
pleasure  of  overcoming  them ;  nor  could  a  desirable  end  to  be 
attained,  make  that  pleasant  to  him  which  was  unpleasant  in  itself; 
he  preferred  to  do  that  which  he  found  congenial  in  the  doing  of  it. 

This  gentleness,  as  toward  others,  was  not  merely  a  nervous 
sin-inking  from  the  sight  or  contemplation  of  bodily  suffering;  or 
a  repugnance  to  what  is  abhorrent  to  refined  taste ;  but  was 
founded  in  real  kindness  and  goodness  of  heart.  In  his  own 
home,  not  only  were  the  repose  and  the  sympathy  of  domestic 
life  essential  to  his  happiness,  but  his  affections  for  the  members 
of  his  family  circle  were  strong  and  tender.  It  is  in  the  family  that 
the  grain  of  a  man's  temper  usually  shows  itself.  One  who  had 
the  means  of  knowing,  says  of  Mr.  Rae, — "  In  all  the  relations 
of  domestic  life,  I  can  truly  say,  that  his  spirit  and  demeanor,  so 
far  as  I  had  opportunity  to  observe  or  came  in  contact  with  him, 
were  uniformly  without  blemish.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are 
few  persons,  in  whose  interior  life,  in  the  more  intimate  relations, 
so  little  could  be  found  to  move  even  a  momentary  ripple  of  dis- 
aftection.    This,  considering  his  delicately  sensitive  temperament, 
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was  the  more  remarkable ;  and  furnished  decisive  evidence  of  the 
thorough  native  amiableness  of  his  disposition." 

His  benevolence,  though  not  ostentatious  or  obtrusive,  was 
sincere.  His  warm  sympathies  were  with  every  humane  cause, 
and  his  pen  ever  ready  in  the  service  of  such  cause,  and  sponta- 
neous in  the  frequent  expression  of  benevolent  sentiments.  His 
charity  was  ready  and  free  with  the  means  which  he  had  at  com- 
mand. He  was  generous,  and  it  gave  him  evident  pleasure  to  do 
a  favor  to  another.  He  was  incapable  of  anything  mean,  nig- 
gardly, or  exacting ;  and  was  remarkably  exempt  from  an 
uncharitable,  censorious  spirit,  and  from  all  paltry  interference  in 
the  concerns  of  others.  He  certainly  was  free  from  all  malice, 
and  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  being  a  "  good  hater." 

Modesty  was  a  prominent  trait  in  Mr.  Rae.  He  had  a  native 
diffidence  which  made  him  averse  to  the  public  gaze,  and  not 
forward  to  enter  into  familiarity  with  strangers ;  while,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  his  refined  and  gentle  nature  was  repelled  from 
familiarity  with  what  was  coarse  and  vulgar  in  character  or  man- 
ners. Though  exceedingly  frank  in  communication  with  his 
friends,  there  was  also  in  him  that  reserve,  always  pertaining  to  a 
truly  refined  and  modest  character,  which  shrinks  from  the 
exposure  of  private  feelings,  and  keeps  even  from  the  most  inti- 
mate friends,  some  things  sacredly  withdrawn,  He  was  modest 
in  his  estimate  of  his  own  abilities  and  productions.  He  was 
slow  in  introducing  to  the  public  the  offspring  of  his  muse, 
because,  as  we  suppose,  he  found  it  difficult  to  bring  them  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  in  his  mind.  He  cared  not  for, 
but  rather  shrank  from  ephemeral  reputation ;  and  his  name  did 
not  go  with  those  few  really  beautiful  poetical  effusions  which  he 
suffered  to  see  the  light  through  the  periodical  press.  He  knew 
well  his  own  powers,  and  never  attempted  what  he  could  not  do 
easily  and  well.  He  did  not  undervalue  what  he  did  not  possess; 
but  was  often  heard  to  express  the  wish  that  he  could  do  so  and 
so,  as  others  could ;  that  he  were  able,  for  instance,  to  address  a 
public  assembly  in  an  off-hand  manner,  with  ease  and  effect.  He 
was  remarkable,  indeed,  for  speaking  with  freedom,  and  in  the 
most  simple  and  unaffected  manner,  of  his  incapacities  and  defects^ 
such  as  they  were,  or  as  he  judged  them  to  be.  The  gloom  and 
despondency  which  darkened  with  so  dreadful  a  shadow  many 
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hours  and  days  of  his  last  years,  weighing  as  an  oppressive  incu 
bus  on  his  mind, — having  its  origin,  indeed,  in  bodily  disease, — 
was,  as  realized  to  his  consciousness,  connected  in  part,  we  are  led 
to  believe,  with  a  morbid  sense  of  his  own  failings. 

The  cautionary  and  prudential  element  did  not  enter  largely 
into  the  composition  of  Mr.  Rae's  character.  His  gentleness, 
sensitiveness  and  modesty  may  have  given  him  a  sort  of  timidity ; 
but  by  caution,  as  a  distinct  quality,  we  mean  something  different 
from  this, — different  also  from  mere  good  sense,  so  far  as  that 
may  go  to  restrain  from  habitual  rashness.  Not  having  this 
innate  principle  of  caution,  and  being  quick  and  impulsive  by 
phyf^ical  temperament,  and  ardent  in  feeling  when  excited,  Mr. 
Rae  may  in  some  few  instances  have  failed  of  a  due  discretion  in 
speech  or  action.  If,  in  the  hasty  use  of  his  pen,  he  ever  wounded, 
or  gave  cause  for  complaint,  the  fault,  we  are  persuaded,  was 
here,  in  the  trait  we  have  now  specified,  and  not  in  anything 
unamiable  in  disposition.  This  trait  rendered  him  the  more 
amiable  on  the  whole ;  giving  an  artlessness  and  simplicity — in 
him  not  ungraceful;  making  him  out-spoken,  frank  and  sincere  in 
expression,  and  straight-forward  in  action — never  pursuing  his 
ends  by  scheming  and  indirection ;  while  all  low  or  selfish  cun- 
ning, as  well  as  all  hypocrisy  and  all  assumption,  was  as  much 
beyond  his  capacity,  as  it  was  abhorrent  to  his  taste.  He  did  not 
wear  an  outside  better  than  he  was  in  reality.  He  was  not  at  all 
occupied  in  managing  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  interests. 

Independence  in  conduct  and  opinion,  was  a  marked  trait  in 
Mr.  Rae's  character.  He  was  not  particularly  observant  of  con- 
ventional rules,  and  was  not  at  all  a  man  of  ceremony  or  etiquette, 
He  disliked  all  sham  as  well  as  constraint,  and  liked  to  follow  his 
own  judgment  or  inclination,  and  to  consult  his  own  taste.  What 
others  might  think  of  his  conduct  did  not  greatly  influence  him, — 
though  his  sensitive  and  gentle  nature  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  wounded  by  any  expression  of  ill-opinion  from  others.  His 
indifference  in  these  matters,  combined  with  his  shrinking  diffi- 
dence, may  have  caused  his  demeanor  to  be  at  times  somewhat 
uncharitably  misapprehended  by  those  who  did  not  know  him  well, 
and  to  be  interpreted  as  evincing  a  selfish  disregard  for  others. 
He  was  not  strongly  impelled  by  ambitious  motives,  founded  in  a 
desire  for  approbation  or  applause.    His  ambition  was  chiefly  to 
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do  something  really  worthy  of  being  held  in  esteem,  and  this  as 
tried  by  his  own  understanding  and  taste,  rather  than  those  of 
other  men.  He  would  have  despised  an  empty  notoriety,  or  a 
fame  not  resting  upon  real  merit.  He  loved  and  pursued  worthy 
objects  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  as  a  means  of  personal 
advancement,  or  for  unworthy  ends.  He  was  independent  also  in 
opinion.  He  was  not  a  man  to  adhere  to  dogma,  or  to  that  which 
is  old  because  it  is  old,  or  to  that  which  is  established  by  authority 
and  precedent ;  nor  yet  to  accept  without  scrutiny  the  current 
ideas  of  the  time. 

]\Ir.  Rae  belonged  to  the  progressive,  rather  than  the  conserva- 
tive class.  To  this  he  was  determined,  not  only  by  his  impulsive, 
ardent  and  hopeful  temperament,  and  his  freedom  from  the  checks 
and  timidities  which  an  over-cautious  disposition  supplies,  but 
especially  by  that  longing  for  an  ideal  perfection,  which  can  not 
be  patient  under  the  faults  of  the  old,  and  seeks  to  realize  some- 
thing better  in  the  new.  At  the  same  time',  his  refined  and  gentle 
nature  repelled  him  from  everything  of  the  audacious  effrontery, 
and  from  all  the  coarseness,  violence  and  bitterness,  which  so  often 
characterize  reformers  and  progressives. 

The  love  of  truth  was  strong  in  Mr.  Rae.  By  this  we  mean 
that  he  earnestly  and  honestly  sought  to  ascertain  what  was  really 
true  on  all  the  subjects  whicli  interested  his  mind.  He  was  re- 
markably free  from  prejudice,  and  from  opinions  adopted  for  other 
.  reasons  than  their  being  founded  in  truth  ;  and  had  nothing  of  a 
blind  adherence  to  ideas  which  he  had  imbibed  or  happened  to 
take  up.  He  carried  a  mind  candid  and  open  to  evidence.  He 
was  not  fond  of  the  labor  of  investigation  on  its  own  account. 
Logical  processes  had  no  attraction  for  him.  Yet  with  all  his 
poetical  turn,  he  wholly  and  severely  abjured  the  illusions  of  fancy 
in  the  pursuit  after  truth. 

On  some  subjects,  a  desire  to  know  the  truth,  was  with  him  an 
intense  and  absorbing  thought,  amounting  almost  to  a  passion ; 
and  despair  at  not  finding  it,  was  to  him  most  disheartening.  He 
longed  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  which  envelop  human  existence, 
and  to  find  a  satisfying  solution  of  those  difiiculties  which  the  ways 
of  the  Infinite  present  to  our  finite  understandings.  It  is  even  so 
tliat  minds  like  his,  sensitive  and  contemplative,  of  a  gentle  mold 
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and  a  poetical  temperament,  amiable  and  ingenuous,  and  loving 
an  ideal  perfection, — are,  above  all  others,  the  most  sorely  per- 
plexed by  these  difficulties,  and  the  least  able  to  evade  them,  or  to 
settle  themselves  firmly  cm  a  foundation  where  they  can  rest. 
Faith  may  embrace  the  truth  sincerely  and  lovingly,  as  his  did, 
and  yet  reason  be  many  times  perplexed  and  at  a  loss, — and  thus 
the  sorest  mental  conflicts  be  experienced.  Let  not  those  whose 
minds  have  never  gone  deep  enough,  or  who  have  never  had  sin- 
cerity enough  of  soul, — have  never  cared  enough,  in  short,  about 
the  truth,  to  have  found  a  doubt  to  struggle  with,  let  not  them  be 
the  first  to  cast  a  stone  for  such  an  offense, — if  indeed  it  be  one 
before  the  almighty  Searcher  of  hearts.  Mr.  Rae's  mind  was,  at 
an  early  period,  earnestly  occupied  with  the  fundamental  questions 
in  religion,  and  afterward,  as  his  physical  system  became  un- 
strung by  disease,  was  more  or  less  painfully  exercised  upon  these 
subjects. 

Questions  of  mere  curiosity,  or  of  a  purely  scientific  interest,  he 
cared  comparatively  little  about ;  but  religious  and  moral  truths, 
and  truths  of  practical  moment  to  mankind,  were  such  as  inter- 
ested him.  In  the  historical  work  which  he  undertook  at  an  early 
period  and  prosecuted  thoroughly  and  faithfully,  and  which  we 
hope  will  prove  sufficiently  complete  to  warrant  its  publication, 
much  we  think  may  be  expected  from  his  impartiality,  candor 
and  sincerity,  as  well  as  from  his  ability  and  finish  as  a  writer. 

Mr.  Rae's  religious  character  was  such  as  might  be  in  part  an- 
ticipated, from  what  we  have  said  of  some  of  his  natural  traits. 
A  religion  of  mere  forms  and  ceremonies  could  not  satisfy  one  so 
simple  and  sincere  as  he  was.  His  piety  was  not  of  the  ostenta- 
tious, or  of  the  sanctimonious  sort, — of  such  a  sort  and  so  near  the 
surface  that  all  there  is  of  it  can  be  plainly  seen  by  every  passer- 
by. His  appeared  indeed,  but  under  that  modesty  and  reserve 
which  he  always  wore.  It  appeared  only,  or  chiefly,  as  the  out- 
working of  an  inward  principle.  Not  only  did  subjects  of  a  reli- 
gious nature  occupy  much  of  his  thoughts,  but  his  daily  life  and 
the  sentiments  he  in  so  many  ways  expressed,  do  not  permit  us  to 
doubt  that  he  was  a  sincere  and  living  Christian,  that  he  aimed  to 
govern  himself  by  the  teachings  and  the  example  of  Christ,  and 
that  his  wounded,  bleeding  heart  came  to  tlie  Saviour  for  consola- 
tion and  peace,  under  the  sorrows  by  which  it  was  torn. 
6 
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His  sufferings  under  the  afflictions  laid  upon  him,  were  such  as 
ordinary  minds  can  not  imagine  to  themselves.  The  loss  of  a 
wife  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached,  and  the  failure  of 
his  own  health,  these  are  so  far  indeed  disappointments  which  all 
can  appreciate.  But  the  immedicable  wounds  which  such  trials 
may  inflict  upon  so  sensitive  and  gentle  a  nature  as  his ;  the  en- 
during sorrow  which  an  imaginative  mind  like  his  broods  over 
and  heightens  and  can  not  throw  off" ;  with  the  apprehensions  and 
undefined  terrors  it  may  raise,  especially  when  disordered  in  its 
workings  by  bodily  disease  ;  and  then,  for  a  man  whose  intellect 
is  his  life,  to  be  forbidden  to  think,  and  to  be  threatened  with 
serious  impairment,  or  permanent  loss  to  all  intents  of  his  powers 
of  mind;  these  are  sufferings  demanding  more  than  a  common 
share  of  fortitude  to  bear. 

It  was  not  the  manner  of  Mr.  Rae  to  h6ld  up  his  private  sor- 
rows to  the  public  view.  Violent  outward  manifestations  of  grief 
were  an  aversion  to  him ;  and  the  deeper  and  more  sacred  the 
sorrow,  the  more  studiously  would  he  strive  to  withdraw  it  from 
common  observation.  None  who  knew  him  intimately  can  doubt 
that  he  carried  a  desolate  heart  in  his  bosom  ever  after  the  death 
of  his  wife.  His  feelings  are  truly  expressed  in  some  stanzas 
which  he  penned  in  reference  to  that  sad  event,  under  the  motto, 
"  HcBret  lethalis  arundo ; "  from  which  we  will  quote  the  com- 
mencing and  the  closing  portions. 

'*  I  saw  her  dying, — in  my  arms  she  lay, 
As  gently  passed  her  lovely  life  away  ; 
I  saw  her  dead, — all  pale  and  pure  and  cold  ; 
The  same  sweet  smile  still  shining,  as  of  old  ; 
I  saw  her  buried, — dust  to  dust  was  given, 
And  the  last  star  fell  from  my  faded  heaven  ; 
But  not  a  tear  traced  on  my  cheek  its  stain. 
And  not  one  quivering  nerve  revealed  my  pain. 

I  could  not  weep  ;  despair  was  in  my  soul, 

V    And  a  dumb  agony  my  senses  stole  ; 

The  weight  of  sorrow,  like  a  mountain,  prest 
Upon  my  heart,  and  crushed  it  into  rest. 

But  still,  with  stern  and  silent  strength,  I  bear 
The  black  and  heavv  burden  of  mv  care  : 
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My  lips  let  fall  no  sad,  complaining  word  ; 
No  tear  is  seen  ;  no  sigh  of  sorrow  heard  ; 
With  a  masked  face  I  walk  among  my  kind, 
Hiding  with  smiles  the  darkness  of  my  mind ; — 
For  me — for  me — no  second  morning  springs. 
Deep  in  my  heart  the  deadly  aiTOAv  clings." 

Into  the  depth  of  the  suffering  which  filled  his  soul  in  his  last 
years,  few  if  any  of  his  friends  had  more  than  a  partial  glimpse. 
But  he  has  found,  we  trust,  his  "  soul's  release "  as  described  by 
himself : — 

"  Then,  like  a  fearful  dream  when  one  awaketh, 

The  soiTOws  of  the  earth  shall  melt  away. 
While  on  the  mourner's  darkened  bosom  breaketh 

The  dawn  of  joy,  the  light  of  perfect  day. 

A  day  that  shines  forever  and  forever, 

No  cloud  to  dim  it,  and  no  set  of  sun  ; 
A  joy  that  flows  in  an  eternal  river, 

Wider  and  deeper,  as  the  ages  run." 

Mr.  Rae  was  in  many  respects,  of  too  fine  a  mold,  to  be  fit  to 
live  long  in  this  every-day  world.  He  was,  indeed,  susceptible  of 
high  and  exquisite  enjoyment  from  what  there  is  in  it  lovely  and 
beautiful ;  but  he  could  not  move  about  without  encountering  so 
much  that  grated  harshly  on  his  delicate  sense,  or  wounded  deeply 
his  quick  feeling,  as  to  make  life  at  length  less  attractive  to  him 
than  to  men  of  obtuser  faculties.  He  had,  for  example,  an  un- 
commonly fine  ear  and  taste  for  music,  with  more  than  common 
power  of  execution ;  but  so  fastidious  did  he  become,  that  he 
could  take  no  pleasure  in  any  but  music  of  the  highest  style  and 
most  perfect  performance.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of  what  took 
place  in  other  things.  The  freshness  and  avidity  which  give  a 
zest  to  enjoyment  in  youth  being  past,  and  taste  having  become 
refined  and  critical,  the  offensive  overbalanced  the  pleasing.  If, 
however,  he  has  exchanged  this  evil  world  for  one  of  unalloyed 
beauty  and  absolute  perfection,  he  has  carried  with  him  faculties 
fitted  for  the  highest  enjoyment  of  such  an  abode. 

As  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Mr.  Rae's  abilities  were 
of  a  superior  order.  His  quick  and  ready  mind,  facility  of  com- 
munication, tact  and  good  sense,  with  his  cheerful  temper  and 
gentle  manners,  made  him  both  popular  as  a  teacher,  and  enabled 
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liim  to  carry  forward  his  pupils  with  more  than  common  success. 
When  instructing  a  class  of  bright  and  intelligent  pupils,  he  en- 
joyed his  work  and  entered  into  it  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  sucli 
pupils  never  failed  to  become  warmly  attached  to  him  as  a  teacher 
and  as  a  man. 

In  the  use  of  the  sign-language,  he  was  easy,  graceful,  clear, 
and  animated ;  but  he  was  quite  averse  to  all  over-wrought  ex- 
pression, especially  to  the  strong  expression  of  what  is  coarse, 
violent,  or  repulsive  in  itself.  His  style  of  sign-making  corres- 
ponded well  with  his  style  of  prose  composition. 

He  was  earnest  in  inquiry  after  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  hopeful  of  progress.  Far 
from  resting  in  complacency  on  the  past  successes  of  the  art,  or 
from  being  satisfied  with  the  means  by  which  they  have  been 
achieved,  he  looked  forward  to  something  much  higher,  yet  to  be 
realized  in  the  undiscovered  future. 

Much  of  Mr.  Rae's  leisure  was  devoted  to  literary  pursuits 
having  no  immediate  connection  with  his  profession  as  an  in- 
structor. He  could  not  sink  himself  into  the  mere  pedagogue. 
He  was  endowed  with  faculties  which  would  not  suffer  this. 
While  his  time  and  his  thoughts  in  the  hours  of  school  were  de- 
voted to  his  pupils,  and  while  in  addition  to  this,  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  profession  occupied  his  mind  and  his  pen  to  no 
small  an  amount, — there  were  other  fields  in  which  his  powers 
sought  a  congenial  exercise.  He  was  most  diligent  in  literary 
labor.  He  was  not  the  slothful  servant,  who  could  hide  his  talent 
in  a  napkin.  In  this  he  was  right.  Men  are  needed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  some  such  at  least,  who  have 
powers  fit  for  something  else,  and  who  will  cultivate  those  powers, 
who  can  not  consent  to  dwarf  themselves  into  the  mere  teacher. 
He  who  can  do  this,  if  we  admit  the  violent  supposition  that  he 
has  actually  become  a  teacher  of  the  highest  order,  can  not  at  all 
events  continue  to  be  such  very  long  after  he  consents  to  be  noth- 
ing but  a  teacher.  Yet,  to  carry  on  with  success,  in  addition  to 
the  wearing  duties  of  the  school-room,  a  pursuit  requiring  vigorous 
exertion  of  mind  with  close  confinement  of  body,  without  putting 
too  great  a  strain  upon  the  physical  powers, — and  to  continue  this 
after  the  elasticity  of  youth  shall  have  been  exhausted  by  the  pro- 
cess,— requires  powers  of  endurance  which  few  possess. 
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Mr.  Rae  was  a  genuine  poet ;  though  his  modesty  prevented 
his  gaining  a  reputation  corresponding  to  his  merits.  He  has  left 
some  gems  of  exquisitely  sweet  and  touching  verse,  which  merit  a 
permanent  place  in  our  poetical  literature.  The  lines  commen- 
cing, "I  shine  in  the  light  of  God,"  which  the  readers  of  the 
Memoir  of  Mrs.  Van  Lennep  will  recognize  as  having  been 
originally  written  on  the  occasion  of  her  decease,  have  continued 
to  come  up  to  view  every  now  and  then,  upon  the  stream  of  our 
periodical  literature ;  and  come  to  us  again,  while  we  pen  these 
pages,  as  they  have  done  before,  under  circumstances  which  show 
that  they  have  struck  a  genuine  chord  of  feeling  and  found  a  lodg- 
ment in  hearts  which  will  not  let  them  die.  Other  pieces,  both 
published  and  unpublished,  are  by  no  means  inferior  to  this  in 
intrinsic  merit.  The  "  Text  and  Context,"  which  he  had  printed, 
not  published,  apparently  as  a  remembrancer  for  his  friends  when 
he  should  be  gone,  contains  some  choice  things,  which  do  honor 
to  his  heart  as  well  as  his  head.  The  lines  commencing,  "  My 
brain  is  weak,  my  heart  is  weary,"  with  the  closing  stanza  beo"in- 
niug,  O  peace,  sweet  peace,  the  heart  at  rest,"  are  marked  by  a 
vivid  power,  a  condensed  energy,  which  could  have  sprung  only 
from  a  deep  and  severe  experience. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and 
washing;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  man- 
ners and  morals;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  the  school-room,  for  which,  including  tuition,  there 
will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be 
made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on 
account  of  vacation  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance, 
for  the  punctual  fullfilment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  EIGHT  and  twenty-five  years;  must  be  of  a  good 
natural  intellect;  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a 
pen,  legibly  and  correctly ;  free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct, 
and  from  any  contagious  disease. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations 
in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the 
name  and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  appli- 
cation as  above  should  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  funds 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  in  Vermont  and 
Connecticut,  respectively,  to  the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all 
cases  a  certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Selectmen,  Mao-is- 
trates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place  to 
which  the  applicant  belongs,  should  accompany  the  application. 
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Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  may  address  their 
letters  (post-paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum;  and  all  let- 
ters respecting  the  pupils,  either  to  him  or  them,  must  be  post-paid. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April, 
and  continues  two  weeks.  The  Summer  Vacation  begins  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  August,  and  ends  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
September.  The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  at  the  close  of  the 
Summer  Vacation  in  September.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is 
very  important ;  as  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a 
whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it 
after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience 
and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  to  have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand 
before  they  come  to  the  Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and 
it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information 
concerning  him,  he  should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his 
name  ;  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  birth  ;  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence ;  where  he  was  born  ;  whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not, 
what  caused  his  deafness ;  whether  he  has  deaf-mute  relatives ; 
also  the  name  and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respect- 
ing him  may  be  addressed.  He  should  be  well  clothed;  that  is, — he 
should  have  both  summer  and  winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one 
year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of 
which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of  money  should  also  be 
deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal 
expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencent  of  the  Summer  Vacation,  an 
officer  of  the  Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel 
upon  the  railroads  between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of 
themand  their  baggage,  on  condition  that  their  friends  will  make 
timely  provision  for  their  expenses  on  the  way,  and  engage 
to  meet  and  receive  them  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  early 
train  at  the  various  points  on  the  route  previously  agreed  on,  and 
at  the  station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Raikoad  in  Boston. 
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JARED  A.  AYERS,  M.  A. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

LAURENT  CLERC,  M.  A. 
SAMUEL  PORTER,  M.  A. 
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TEACHER  OP  PENMANSHIP. 

W.  R.  SMALL. 

TEACHER  OF  ARTICULATION. 
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ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN. 

E.  K.  HUNT,  M.  D. 

STEWARD. 

J.  M.  ALLEN. 

MATRON. 

Mrs.  PHEBE  C.  WHITE. 


ASSISTANT  MATRONS. 

NANCY  DILLINGHAM. 
MARY  A.  HULL. 

ALVIN  SAGE,  Master  of  the  Shoe  shop. 
RUEUS  LEWIS,  Master  of  the  Cabinet  shop. 
MARGARET  GREENLAW,  Mistress  op  the  Tailors' 
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During  the  academical  year  which  has  just  closed,  there 
has  been  a  greater  number  of  pupils  in  the  Asylum  than 
in  any  previous  year  since  its  opening  in  1817.  A  similar 
announcement  was  made  in  the  last  Report,  when  the  whole 
number  was  217.  Within  the  present  year  we  have  had 
240  pupils.  Of  these,  only  32  have  been  supported  wholly 
or  in  part,  by  friends,  while  the  remainder  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  States  from  which  they  come.  Massachu- 
setts, as  heretofore,  has  furnished  the  largest  number, 
virtually  maintaining  the  policy  adopted  some  time  since, 
of  affording  instruction  to  every  mute  child  in  the  State 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  six 
years'  course  at  the  Asylum.  Besides  the  New  England 
States,  in  all  of  which  appropriations  are  made  from  their 
respective  treasuries  for  the  same  purpose,  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia  has  the  year  past,  supported  three  pupils  here, 
and  is  inquiring  as  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  one 
school  or  more,  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  deaf  mutes  within  its  limits.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  that  several  small  schools  located  in 
different  parts  of  a  State,  would  afford  greater  facilities  for 
instruction,  and  better  accommodate  those  who  have  mute 
children  to  be  educated,  than  one  central  institution  which 
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should  receive  them  all.  Such  an  opmion  would  not  be 
entertained  for  a  moment  by  any  intelligent  person  ac 
quainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  It  appears  from  the 
last  census,  that  the  ratio  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States 
is  about  one  in  every  two  thousand  of  the  whole  population  ; 
and  that  the  proportion  of  those  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fifteen  to  the  whole  number,  is  as  one  to  nine.  If  we 
take  one  of  the  States  having  no  large  city,  but  in  which 
the  inhabitants  are  pretty  equally  distributed,  as  in  Ver- 
mont, we  shall  find  that  in  its  population  of  313,400,  there 
would  be  by  the  above  ratio,  156  deaf  mutes  in  that  State. 
The  number,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  was  147. 
Assuming  that  the  larger  number  is  nearest  the  truth,  then 
one-ninth  of  them,  or  seventeen,  would  be  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  15,  and  consequently  if  kept  in  school  five  years 
as  they  are  in  Vermont,  that  would  be  the  number  in  school 
at  a  time.  By  referring  to  our  Report  for  the  year  1850, 
when  the  last  census  was  taken,  we  find  the  number  actu- 
ally in  school  from  that  State,  was  seventeen,  though  three 
of  the  number  entered  under  10  years  of  age,  and  three  of 
them  over  15.  They  were  from  ten  of  the  fourteen  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  and  three  was  the  most  from  any  one 
county.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  would  be  unwise, 
on  account  of  the  expense,  and  considering  the  small  num- 
ber to  be  taught,  to  establish  two  or  three  schools  in  that 
State.  One  school,  centrally  located,  would  certainly  be 
sufficient  for  seventeen  pupils,  and  consequently  for  the 
State.  But  for  reasons  now  to  be  given,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  much  the  best  course  would  be  for  three  or  four  con- 
tiguous States,  if  not  larger  than  Vermont,  to  establish  and 
maintain  one  school  in  which  all  their  mute  children  should 
be  taught.  In  such  a  school  they  would  be  more  thorough- 
ly educated,  at  less  expense  and  in  a  shorter  time.  For  the 
first  three  years,  most  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  teacher 
must  be  by  signs  addressed  to  the  eye  ;  and  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  it  is  comprehended  by  the  class. 
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each  member  of  it  must  reproduce  the  word  or  sentence  by 
means  of  the  hand  alphabet  or  writing.  As  all  are  taught 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
members  of  a  class  should  begin  together  and  be  kept  to- 
gether subsequently.  If  such  be  the  case,  a  teacher  can 
profitably  manage  a  class  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty,  keep- 
ing them  all  fully  occupied  during  the  hours  of  school. 
Consequently,  there  must  annually  be  an  accession  of  about 
this  number  of  new  pupils,  that  new  classes  of  the  proper 
size  be  successively  formed  and  carried  through  the  regular 
course  of  study.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  school  consists  of 
only  twenty  scholars  who  have  entered,  four  each  year,  for 
five  consecutive  years,  their  teacher  will  in  fact  have  five 
distinct  classes,  pursuing  different  studies,  and  each  re- 
quiring his  exclusive  aftention  for  different  portions  of  the 
school  hours.  While  his  attention  is  directed  to  one  of 
these  five  divisions,  the  other  four  will  not  be  profitably 
employed,  as  they  are  not  far  enough  advanced,  with  per 
liaps  the  exception  of  the  two  oldest,  to  derive  much  benefit 
from  studying  an  unexplained  lesson  from  an  ordinary 
school  book.  The  progress  of  all  must  therefore  necessa- 
rily be  slower  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  properly  classed 
with  others  of  their  own  standing,  and  each  class  receiving 
the  constant,  undivided  attention  of  its  teacher. 

There  may  be,  and  probably  there  is,  a  limit  beyond  which 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  go  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
pupils  in  an  institution.  As  the  general  supervision  of  the 
whole  establishment,  including  the  moral,  religious  and  in- 
tellectual training  of  the  pupils,  the  qualifying  of  new 
teachers,  the  conducting  of  the  correspondence,  such  atten- 
tion to  visitors  and  patrons  as  will  keep  up  a  public  senti- 
ment in  its  favor,  that  constant  \igilance  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  good  order  and  the  exercise  of  whole- 
some discipline  among  those  who  have  been  little  accus- 
tomed to  restraint,  must  devolve  upon  one  principal,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  number  of  pupils  may  be  so  increased  as 
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to  render  the  efficient  discharge  of  all  these  duties  imprac- 
ticable. The  same  will  be  true  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces, with  the  steward,  the  matron  and  the  masters  of  the 
work-shops.  Precisely  where  this  limit  should  be  fixed,  we 
do  not  undertake  to  decide ;  but  we  should  incline  to 
place  it  under,  rather  than  over,  three  hundred  pupils.  Un- 
til it  shall  be  reached  in  our  case,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
receive  pupils  from  the  neighboring  British  Provinces,  as 
well  as  from  States  beyond  New  England,  which  is  in 
many  respects  our  appropriate  territory,  and  from  which 
our  chief  supply  of  pupils  must  be  derived. 

Within  the  year  under  review,  there  has  no  death  oc- 
curred in  the  Asylum.  Two  of  our  pupils,  however,  who 
were  sent  home  on  account  of  indisposition,  have  died. 
The  first  was  a  beneficiary  of  Connecticut,*  a  promising- 
girl  of  eleven  years,  who  had  been  with  us  but  a  short  time. 
The  other  was  a  member  of  the  Gallaudet  High  Class,t 
seventeen  years  old,  from  Maine.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
fine  talents,  a  faithful  student,  a  good  scholar,  and  much 
esteemed  on  account  of  his  amiable  disposition  and  excel- 
lent character.  As  he  had  nearly  completed  his  course  of 
study  with  us,  symptoms  of  consumption  warned  him  of  his 
danger,  and  induced  him  very  reluctantly  to  withdraw  from 
the  Asylum,  of  which  he  had  been  for  nearly  seven  years, 
a  happy  and  respected  inmate.  Neither  the  comforts  of 
home,  the  attentions  of  kind  and  devoted  parents  and  friends 
could  avail  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disease  or  save  him 
from  an  early  grave. 

With  a  single  exception,  we  have  been  remarkably  ex- 
empt from  sickness  for  more  than  two  years.  This  excep- 
tion refers  to  the  appearing  of  the  varioloid  among  us  in 
October  last.  Three  of  each  sex  were  attacked  with  this 
disease,  but  by  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence  upon  the 
efforts  of  our  attentive  and  skillful  physician,  all  were  soon 


*  Mary  A.  Reeves,  of  Suffield. 


t  Francis  E.  Frank,  of  Gray. 
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restored  to  health,  and  no  ill  effects  have  succeeded.  By  a 
careful  vaccination  of  all  in  the  Asylum  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease,  the  further  spreading  of  it  was  prevented, 
and  its  virulence  greatly  mitigated  in  those  who  had  it. 
We  would  request  parents  who  intend  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  the  Asylum,  to  have  them  first  vaccinated.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  deemed  highly  important. 

A  severe  but  not  fatal  accident  happened  to  one  of  our 
oldest  pupils  in  July  last,  in  consequence  of  incautiously 
walking  on  the  railroad  track  near  the  city.  The  warning 
given  in  our  last  Report  was  unheeded,  and  the  result  was 
an  injury,  which  will  in  a  measure,  disable  him  for  life. 
For  this  exemption  from  casualty,  from  sickness  and  from 
death  we  would  recognize  the  tender  mercy  and  the  watch_ 
ful  care  of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  with  grateful  acknowl. 
edgments  for  his  benefits  to  the  Institution. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Treasurer's  Report,  that  the 
amount  paid  to  the  Steward's  department,  has  been  large 
this  year,  indeed  larger  than  ever  before  ;  and  for  the  rea- 
sons alluded  to  in  our  last  Report,  the  high  price  of  most  of 
the  articles  of  living,  and  the  increase  of  pupils  from  217  to 
240.  The  occupancy  and  care  of  the  new  wing,  requiring 
additional  fires,  lights  and  labor,  have  contributed  some- 
what to  this  general  result.  On  the  other  hand,  the  receipts 
have  been  larger  from  the  pupils  ;  and  also  from  the  invested 
funds  of  the  Asylum,  so  that  embarrassment  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been  prevented.  It  is  no  more  than  justice  to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  from  time  to  time  been  intrusted 
with  the  management  and  disbursement  of  the  money  of 
the  Institution,  to  say  that  they  have  discharged  this  duty 
with  singular  fidelity  and  wisdom.  Not  only  has  the 
original  endowment  been  preserved  entire,  but  the  income 
has  been  increased  by  judicious  investments,  so  that  the 
price  of  admission  has  been  reduced,  first  from  $200  a  year 
to  $150,  then  to  $115,  and  finally  to  $100,  the  sum  now 
charged.    Several  buildings  have  meantime  been  erected 
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at  a  very  considerable  expense,  as  they  were  needed  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  inmates  of  the  establishment. 
The  policy  of  the  directors  has  been  to  expend  the  income 
of  the  fund,  partly  in  procuring  such  books,  apparatus  and 
fixtures,  as  were  calculated  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the 
teachers  and  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  and  partly  in 
reducing  the  charge  for  board  and  tuition  considerably  be- 
low cost  to  every  pupil,  whether  rich  or  poor.  In  carrying 
out  this  policy,  we  have  carefully  endeavored  to  prevent 
wasteful  expenditure  on  the  one  hand,  and  pinching  parsi- 
mony on  the  other.  Everything  necessary  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  pupils  has  been  furnished  them,  that  they 
might  at  least  find  with  us  as  good  a  home  as  they  left  when 
they  separated  from  their  parents.  Their  tables  are  sup- 
plied with  meat  twice  every  day,  with  wheat  bread  and  but- 
ter or  molasses  at  every  meal,  with  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  in  their  season  daily  ;  with  coffee  and  milk  in  the 
morning  and  tea  and  milk  at  evening,  and  occasionally  with 
puddings,  cakes  and  pies.  They  always  have  as  much  as 
they  wish,  and  all  the  articles  given  them  are  of  good  qual- 
ity. Each  one  has  a  single  bedstead,  a  straw  bed,  a  hair 
mattress,  and  covering  adapted  to  the  season.  Their  rooms 
for  washing  and  bathing  are  supplied  with  river  water  by 
means  of  hydraulic  rams.  The  whole  establishment  is  light- 
ed with  gas,  and  is  warmed  in  cold  weather  by  ten  hot-air 
furnaces.  The  pupils  are  taught  in  thirteen  different  school- 
rooms by  as  many  teachers,  and  they  have  three  different 
work-shops,  in  which  all  over  twelve  years  of  age  may  be 
engaged  in  learning  a  trade,  three  or  four  hours  a  day. 
For  five  days  in  each  week  they  are  under  instruction  in 
their  class-rooms,  five  hours  daily,  and  have  about  two 
hours  of  evening  study  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher 
in  each  of  their  sitting-rooms.  The  forenoon  of  every  Sat- 
urday is  devoted  to  drawing  and  penmanship,  while  the 
afternoon  is  a  holiday.  There  are  two  religious  services  on 
the  Sabbath  in  the  chapel,  of  about  an  hour  each,  which  all 
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the  pupils  are  required  to  attend.  These  are  conducted  in 
the  language  of  signs,  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  forenoon, 
and  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Principal.  Their  aim  in  these 
services  is,  carefully  to  explain  to  the  pupils  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  enforce  the  duties  enjoined  by  them  toward 
God  as  their  Creator  and  Benefactor,  and  toward  their 
fellow-men  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  At  the  same  time 
no  sectarian  bias  is  intentionally  given,  from  a  consciousness 
that  their  parents  belong  to  different  religious  commun- 
ions, and  from  a  conviction  that  the  points  in  which  these 
communions  agree,  rather  than  those  in  which  they  differ, 
are  essential  to  salvation.  In  all  our  arrangements  we  en- 
deavor to  niake  the  Asylum  a  pleasant  home  for  its  inmates. 
The  Principal,  Steward  and  Matron,  stand  in  the  place  of 
their  parents,  to  whom  they  can  at  all  times  have  access, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  known  their  troubles  and  their 
wants,  and  from  whom  they  receive  such  advice,  comfort 
and  care,  as  their  varying  dispositions  and  circumstances 
may  render  necessary. 

As  the  Asylum  has  a  pretty  large  fund  which  accrued 
from  the  sale  of  a  township  of  land  donated  by  Congress  in 
1819,  the  impression  seems  to  have  gone  abroad  that  all  its 
pupils,  as  well  as  the  Institution  itself,  are  above  want,  and 
so  need  no  assistance  in  the  way  of.  charity  ;  or  if  there  are 
any  whose  friends  are  unable  to  supply  them  with  books 
and  clothing,  and  to  pay  their  traveling  expenses  to  and 
from  school,  the  Institution  can  do  all  this  for  them.  As 
the  dispensers  of  a  national  bounty,  we  do  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  make  partial  appropriations  of  it ;  but  we  think  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  adopt  the  rule  which  prevails  in  the 
distribution  of  other  educational  funds,  that  of  giving  to 
every  recipient,  an  equal  benefit.  Consequently,  after  hav- 
ing exhausted  our  annual  interest  in  part  payment  of  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  charging  the  pupils  only  enough  to  pay 
the  balance,  we  have  nothing  left  to  bestow  upon  that  class 
of  our  pupils  above  referred  to.    Some  of  the  States,  it  is 
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true,  in  addition  to  what  we  charge  for  board  and  tuition, 
grant  a  small  sum  annually  to  their  most  indigent  beneficia- 
ries for  clothing,  not  sufficient  in  some  cases  to  procure  a 
supply,  while  other  States  make  no  provision  for  this  purpose. 
To  meet  the  wants  of  such  as  are  orphans  unprovided  for, 
and  those  whose  parents  are  in  straightened  circumstances, 
the  charity  of  the  benevolent  may  well  be  bestowed.  An 
excellent  lady,  now  deceased,  who  resided  near  the  Asylum, 
and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  our 
pupils,  in  the  final  disposition  of  her  property,  requested 
one  of  her  daughters  to  appropriate  fifty  dollars  annually, 
during  her  life,  for  clothing  to  some  of  the  most  needy  of 
them.  This  has  for  several  years  been  regularly  paid,  and 
has  been  distributed  in  sums  of  five  and  ten  dollars,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Matron,  affording  in  every  instance,  timely 
and  much  needed  aid. 

In  September  last  two  of  our  pupils  returned  to  the  Asy- 
lum after  having  been  absent  a  year,  a  portion  of  which 
time  had  been  spent  in  the  fruitless  endeavor  to  obtain 
hearing.  A  somewhat  noted  physician  from  England,  who 
claimed  to  have  cured  the  deafness  of  several  mutes,  was 
consulted  by  the  father.  After  having  examined  the  chil- 
dren, he  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
effect  a  perfect  cure.  They  were  placed  under  his  care, 
and  were  subjected  to  his  experiments,  till  even  the  hope  of 
success  had  expired.  They  came  back  to  the  Institution  as 
deaf  as  they  left  it,  having  lost  a  year  of  precious  time,  and 
expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  support  of  pre- 
tensions which  have  not  yet  been  made  good  in  a  single 
case.  We  should  not  have  alluded  to  this  subject  were 
these  the  only  instances  of  a  like  failure.  But  nine  at  least 
of  our  own  pupils  have  been  under  the  same  treatment,  and 
with  a  similar  result.  We  believe  more  than  this  number 
from  the  New  York  and  other  institutions  have  realized  the 
same  disappointment,  while  after  careful  inquiry  we  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  that  hearing  has  ever  resulted 
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from  the  efforts  of  this  or  any  other  aurist  in  the  case  of  a 
legitimate  deaf  mute.  It  may  be  that  in  one  case  among  a 
thousand,  congenital  deafness  is  caused  by  mechanical  ob- 
struction or  compression  of  some  part  of  the  hearing  appa- 
ratus, and  that  its  removal  by  surgical  skill,  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  perfect  hearing  are  possible.  But  we  have  no  positive  • 
proof  that  such  is  the  fact.  While  in  all  cases  of  deafness 
caused  by  inflammation  in  the  head,  resulting  from  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  or  other  acute  diseases,  and  terminating  in 
purulent  discharges  from  the  ear,  we  consider  restoration 
to  hearing  impossible.  Whenever  parents  contemplate 
placing  a  deaf  child  in  care  of  an  itinerant  pretender  to 
surgical  skill,  they  would  do  well  to  consult  their  own  fam- 
ily physician,  and  having  stated  fairly  all  the  particulars  of 
the  case,  be  influenced  by  his  opinion  as  to  the  probability 
of  benefit  from  any  experiment  of  the  kind. 

The  occupancy  of  the  new  wing  the  past  year  has  enabled 
us  to  effect  a  separation  between  the  young  children  and 
those  more  advanced  in  age,  and  to  carry  out  the  principle 
of  classification  alluded  to  in  our  last  Report.  Soon  after 
the  admission  of  new  pupils  in  September  last,  we  formed 
a  class  of  those  who  were  eleven  years  old  and  over,  and 
placed  them  in  charge  of  an  experienced  male  teacher. 
We  formed  another  class  of  those  under  eleven,  and  placed 
them  under  the  instruction  of  a  well-educated  female  grad- 
uate of  this  Institution.  These  classes  consisted  each  of 
twenty-five  pupils,  being  more  than  could  well  be  taught 
together  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  As  soon  as 
the  question  of  capacity  could  be  ascertained,  the  dull  and 
backward  ones  were  selected  from  both  of  these  classes,  and 
were,  with  some  of  a  similar  description  who  entered  the 
year  before,  put  under  the  care  of  another  female  graduate, 
forming  a  class  of  fourteen.  By  this  arrangement,  we  had 
two  fine  classes  of  intelligent  pupils,  one  of  which  was  com- 
posed of  eighteen  young  children  of  uniform  age  and  abili- 
ty, the  other  of  twenty  older  children,  whose  minds  were 
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more  mature,  and  who  were  capable  of  greater  application 
and  endurance.  The  result  of  this  experiment  so  far  has 
been  very  gratifying.  In  order  to  effect  this  arrangement, 
two  female  teachers  were  needed,  and  we  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  Miss  Mary  A.  Mann,  who  completed  a  nine  years' 
course  of  study  in  1847,  and  of  Miss  Sarah  W.  Storrs,  for 
eight  years  a  pupil  here,  and  a  graduate  of  the  High  Class 
in  1854.  Miss  Catharine  P.  Brooks,  who  had  for  five  years 
faithfully  and  successfully  discharged  the  duties  of  a  class 
teacher,  retired  from  the  situation  in  May  last.  The  Fac- 
ulty and  other  officers  of  the  Asylum,  to  whom  has  been 
intrusted  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  children,  have 
performed  the  duties  assigned  them  with  a  good  degree  of 
zeal  and  fidelity.  The  pupils  have  been  properly  attended 
to  and  carefully  taught.  Probably  as  much  of  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  pupils,  and  as  much  of  comfort  has  been 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  family,  consisting  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons  as  in  any  one  previous  year.  We 
would  with  devout  thankfulness  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions to  God  for  this  continued  prosperity,  and  commend 
the  Asylum  to  his  favorable  regard  for  the  year  upon  which 
we  are  about  to  enter. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Clerk. 

Hartford,  May  1st,  1856. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  IOTH  OF  MAY,  1856, 
THE  TIME  or  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Name. 


Allen,  Stedman  A. 
Allen,  Margaret 
Allen,  Minerva 
Angier,  Grenville 
Atwood,  Ralph  H. 
Ayres,  Thomas 
Baker,  Edmund  C. 
Ballard,  Melville 
Barnaby,  William  0. 
Bartholomew,  Cornelia  G. 
Bartlctt,  Franklin  P. 
Bartlett,  James  D. 
Beecher,  Ferdinand  A. 
Beers,  Robert  D. 
Beltis,  Thomas 
Bement,  Marie  L. 
Bennett,  Emma  J. 
Bennett,  George  H. 
Berry,  Aaron  W. 
Berry,  Llewellyn 
Blaisdell,  John  W. 
Blakeley,  William 
Blish,  William  L. 
Bransfield,  Edmund 
Brick,  John 
Brown,  Benjamin  K. 
BrowTi,  Helen  H. 
Brown,  Martha  M. 
Brown,  Thomas  L. 
Brumfield,  Emma  A. 
Bucknell,  Major  P. 
Bumpus,  Ezra  B. 
Bumham,  Abby 
Byington,  Charles  H. 
Campbell,  Adelia  L. 
Campbell,  George 
Carlin,  John 
Carter,  Ferdinand  A. 
Casey,  John,  Jr. 


Residence. 


Admission. 


Raynham,  Mass. 
East  Windsor,  Conn. 
Hartland,  Vermont. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Fi-yeburg,  Maine. 
Digby,  N.  S. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Nottingham,  N.  H. 
North  Guilford,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Southport,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Ashfield,  Mass. 
Searsmont,  Maine. 
Brooklyn,  Conn. 
Palmyra,  Maine. 
Vienna,  Maine. 
Tamworth,  N.  H. 
Roxbury,  Conn. 
Willimantic,  Conn. 
Portland,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Canton,  Maine. 
Jay,  Maine. 
Waldoboro,  Maine. 
Henniker,  N.  H. 
Plymouth,  Michigan. 
Harrison,  Maine. 
Wareham,  Mass. 
Windham,  N.  H. 
Southington,  Conn. 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
Monson,  Mass. 
Auburn,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


May, 

May, 

Sept. 

Nov. 

May, 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Mav, 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

May, 

Nov. 


1851 
1850 
1853 
1852 


Supported  by 


Mass. 
Conn. 
Vermont. 
Friends. 
1848iFriends. 
1848iMass. 
1854  Mass. 
1850  Maine. 
1855!Nova  Scotia. 
18.54iConn. 
1850  New  Hamp. 
1854!Friends. 
1854  Conn. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Maine. 


1853 
1852 
1854 
1851 
1855!Conn. 


1853 


1851 
1849 
1853 
1851 
1855 
1849 
1855 
1855 


Maine. 


Maine. 
New  Hamp. 
Conn. 
Conn 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
lS55iMaine. 
1851  iNew  Hamp. 
1853|Friends. 
1854|Maine. 
1852!Mass. 
1854jNew  Hamp. 


1847 
1855 
1850 
1855 
1849 
1853 


Conn. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
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Name. 


Residence. 


I  Admission.  |   Supported  by 


Chandler,  Charles  C. 

Chapman,  Hardy  P. 

Chase,  William  K. 

Clark,  Orlando  A. 

Coffin,  Lucy  S. 

Cogswell,  Loelah 

Cowles,  Lucy  A. 

Cremins,  Ann 

Crossman,  Franklin  S. 

Crows,  Julia 

Currier,  Ellen  R. 

Currier,  Mary  J. 

Davis,  Francis  C. 

Davis,  Henry  H. 

Davis,  Sarah  M. 

Dawson,  Benjamin 

Deming,  Leroy  B. 
Denison,  Augusta 
Dickinson,  William  J. 
Doolittle,  Charlotte 
Douglass,  Charles  A. 
Edwards,  Ellen 
Eldridge,  Eunice  A. 
Ely,  Sabre  E. 
Emerson,  William 
Fairman,  Henry  M, 
Finnimore,  Alfred  H. 
Fish,  Austin  T. 
Fish,  Amariah  P. 
Fisk,  Hannah  W. 
Fisk,  Laura  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  Edward 
Frank,  Francis  E. 
Fuller,  Caroline  D. 
Fuller,  Octavius  W. 
Furrow,  Edward  B. 
Gatchell,  George  M. 
Geisler,  Peter 
Gibson,  Sarah  M. 
Gilbert,  Charles  T. 
Gilbert,  Elizabeth 
Glidden,  Clara  M. 
Glynn,  James 
Goldsmith,  Eliza  M. 
Goldsmith,  William  H. 
Gomez,  Sarah  S. 
Green,  Albert  A. 
Green,  Samuel  T. 
Greenlaw,  liebecca 
Gregory,  Frances  A. 
Crush,  John  E. 
Hadley,  Sarah 
Hammett,  Caroline  C. 
Hannan,  Daniel 
Hardy,  Jane  L. 
Hickok,  William  D. 
HickS;  Henry  F. 
Hicks^  Martha  A. 
Hobbs,  Grace  E. 


|Bowdoin,  Maine. 
I  Salem,  Mass. 
iCharlestown,  Mass. 
I  Mystic  River,  Conn. 
NeAvburyport,  Mass. 


Sept. 
I  Sept. 

|May, 
Sept, 
May^ 


Westfield,  Mass. 
Williston,  Vermont. 
Waterrown,  Conn. 

Portland,  Maine. 

Danville,  Vermont. 

Danville,  Vermont. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Milton,  Mass. 

New  London,  Conn. 

North  Salem,  N.  H. 

West  INIeriden,  Conn. 

Essex,  Conn. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Kent,  Conn. 

Harwich,  Mass. 

jHaddam,  Conn. 

i  Dauby,  Vermont. 

j Hartford,  Conn. 

|Bridge})ort,  Conn. 

Langdon,  New  Hamp. 

Langdon,  New  Hamp. 

Shelburne,  Mass. 

Shelburne,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Gray,  Maine. 

Putney,  Vermont. 

Turner,  Maine. 

Westfield,  Mass. 

Georgetown,  Mass. 

Sandwich,  Mass. 

Westbrook,  Maine. 

Watertown,  Conn. 

Derby,  Conn. 

Pittston,  Maine. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

St.  Albans,  Vermont. 

Waterford,  Maine. 

Deer-Isle,  Maine. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Canaan,  New  Hamp. 

Chilmark,  Mass. 

Northfield,  Vermont. 
Boston,  Mass. 
■St.  Albans,  Vermont. 
iDanville,  Maine, 
i Danville,  Maine. 
jWeston,  Mass. 


1854  Maine. 

1855  Mass. 

1849  Mass. 
1854  Conn. 

1850  Mass. 

1852  Vermont. 

1853  Mass. 

1854  Vermont. 

1851  Conn. 

1852  Maine. 
1852  Vermont. 

1852  Vermont. 
1848  Mass. 

1855  Friends. 

1851  Conn. 
1854  New  Hamp. 
18.54  Conn. 

1854  Conn. 
1855|Mass. 

1853  Conn. 
1851jConn. 
185ljConn. 

1852  Mass. 
1855jConn. 
1852|  Vermont. 
1853jConn. 
185l|Conn. 

1855  New  Hamp. 
ISSs'New  Hamp. 
185ljMass. 
1848 'Friends. 
1852iMass. 
1849|Maine. 
1855|  Vermont. 

1 8 52  i  Maine. 

1850lMass. 

18.52[Mass. 

1852jMass. 

18.5o'Maine. 

1852lConn. 

1853 'Friends. 

1852!Maine. 

185oiConn. 

l853|Mass. 

l854;Mass. 

l849|Mass. 

1855|  Vermont. 

18.55,Maine. 

1852  Maine. 
l849]Conn. 
1849!  Mass. 
l85i:New  Hamp. 

1 8 53  j  Mass. 
1852  Vermont. 
1854iMass. 
185 5  Vermont. 
1852  Maine. 
1852  Maine. 
1855:Mass. 
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Name. 


Hobin,  Kate 
Hogan,  Anne  M. 
Holmes,  Agnes  E. 
Holmes,  George  A. 
Howard,  Samuel  B. 
Howe,  Delphus  B. 
Howe,  Mary 
Hulett,  Edson 
Hulett,  Martha  J. 
Huntington,  Sophia  M. 
Huntington,  Almira  S. 
Hurd,  Cathleen, 
Hurd,  William 
Hynds,  Alice 
Ide,  Lemuel 
Ingraham,  Marie  A. 
Ingraham,  LeAvis  S. 
Jack,  Levi 
Jackson,  Ansel  A. 
Johnson,  Catharine 
Joslin,  Adelaide  V, 
Joslin,  Sarah  L. 
Kavanaugh,  Richard  P. 
Kavanaugh,  Maria  L. 
Keating,  Michael 
Kelley,  Francis 
Keltic,  Eleanor  J. 
Kennedy,  Charles  A. 
Kinsman,  Oscar, 
Lafferty,  Mary  Ann 
Lambert,  Prudence  D. 
Larrabee,  John 
Larrabee,  Pbebe  J. 
Latham,  Galen  A. 
Leehe,  Catharine 
Lemure,  Frances  E. 
Lester,  Levi  A. 
Lillie,  Edwin  H. 
Lindsey,  Lizzy 
Long,  Mary 
Lovejoy,  Emma 
Lovejoy,  Hart  well 
Lovejoy,  Sarah 
Luce,  Catharine  C. 
Ludwig,  Simon  B. 
Lyons,  Margaret 
Man  waring,  Henry  0. 
Marsh,  Catharine  B. 
Marsh,  Paulina  M. 
Marshall,  Abraham  F. 
Marshall,  Leslie  G. 
Martin,  Richard  J. 
Martin,  Willard  E. 
Mayhew,  Jonathan  A. 
Mayhew,  Merqy  C. 
McAlloon,  Patrick 
McCarty,  Catharine 
McCarty,  Joan 
McCune,  William  J. 


Residence. 


Admission. 


Boston,  Mass. 

Andover,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

North  Anson,  Maine. 

North  Brookficld,  Mass. 

Windsor,  Maine. 

Pawlet,  Vermont. 

Pawlet,  Vermont. 

Walpole,  New  Hamp. 

Walpole,  New  Hamp. 

Stoneham,  Mass. 

Stoneham,  Mass. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Ida,  California. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Dixmont,  Maine. 

West  Bridgewater,Mass 

Southbury,  Conn. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Huntsville,  Alabama. 

Huntsville,  Alabama. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 

Charlestown,  Mass. 

Plainfield,  Conn. 

Sharon,  Vermont. 
Pawtucket,  Mass. 

Chilmark,  Mass. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
East  Bridgewater,  Mass 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  Island. 
Randolph,  Vermont. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Sebec,  Maine, 
Sebec,  Maine. 
Sebec,  Maine 
Tisbury,  Mass. 
Waldoboro,  Maine. 
Cambridge,  Mass, 
Mystic  River,  Conn. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
Greenwich,  Conn, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
West  Randolph,  Ver. 
Tisbury,  Mass. 
Tisbury,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass, 
Hingham,  Mass. 
Easton,  Conn. 


June, 

Sept. 

May, 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept, 

Sept. 

Sept, 

Oct, 

Sept, 

Feb. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept, 

Sept, 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Sept. 

July, 

Sept. 

May, 

May, 

Sept, 

Sept. 

May, 

May, 

May, 

Sep't, 

May, 

Mar. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

May, 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept, 

Sept, 

Sept, 

Sept. 

Se})t. 

Sei»t, 

Sept, 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept, 

Sept. 


Supported  by 


1851  Mass. 
18,52iMass, 
1848,Friends. 
1846Fnends. 

1853  Maine, 

1854  Mass. 
1851jMaine. 
1852!  Vermont. 
1854|  Vermont, 
1852, New  Hamp. 
l854|New  Hamp. 
1854iMass. 
1855iMass. 
1852Conn. 

1852  [Friends. 
1851jMass. 

1853  Mass. 

1 849  Maine. 
1852!Mass. 
1849 1  Conn. 
1854|Mass. 
1855iConn. 


Friends, 
Friends. 
Mass. 

Nova  Scotia. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Mass, 
Mass. 

Rhode  Island. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
1854jMass. 
1854  Friends. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
1852!Conn. 
1850iConn. 
18551  Vermont, 
1855|Mass, 


1853 
1855 
1852 
1855 
1854 
1850 
1849 
1851 
1852 
1850 
1850 
1851 
1855 
1851 
1855 
1851 
1848 
1852 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1855 
1855 


1852 
1855 
18.52 


1852 
1853 
1855 
1852 


Mass, 
Mass. 
Mass, 
Mass, 


855|Conn, 
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Name. 


McGee,  Washington,  W. 
McGuirc,  Margaret 
McKey,  Francis 
McLaughlin,  Agnes 
Mcllen,  Mary  W. 
Merrill,  Charles  11. 
Metrash,  Adam  H. 
Miner,  Hugh  W. 
Mitchell,  Harriet 
Moise,  Catharine  L. 
Moody,  Horace  G. 
Moore,  Anna  M. 
Morse,  Charles  C. 
Nichols,  llobert  H. 
Kickerson,  Eveline  W. 
Talmer,  Abby  L- 
Talmer,  WiUiam  F. 
Tarker,  Harvey  A. 
Parker,  John 
Parsons,  AUura  H. 
Paterson,  Andrew 
Peabody,  Orison  D. 
Perkins,  Mariette 
PeiTy,  Carlos 
Pratt,  Louisa  C. 
Pray,  Winfield  S. 
llandall,  Anna  A. 
Read,  Ada  E. 
Reeves,  Mary  A. 
Reynolds,  Edward 
Richards,  Emily  L. 
Richardson,  Ellen  A. 
Richardson,  Hannah 
Rines,  Stover 
Robertson,  John  A. 
Robinson,  Catharine  T. 
Roche,  John  H. 
Ryan,  Lurana 
Safford,  Mellen  F. 
Seaverns,  Clara  E. 
Seiders,  Luella 
Shacklcy,  Albert  S. 
SSlate,  Charley  D. 
Slocum,  William  F. 
Slocum,  Patience  E. 
Small,  Edward  L. 
Smith,  Almos 
Smith,  Mary  E. 
Steward,  Pembroke  S. 
Stilphen,  Joseph  I). 
Stover,  Martha  A. 
Street,  Katharine  L. 
Swift,  Mary  E. 
Talbot,  Nelson 
Talcott,  Prudence  E. 
Taylor,  Anna  R. 
Tirrell,  George  A. 
Tomlinson,  William 
Tourtelott,  Cyrus  A. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
North  Providence,  R.  I. 
Hardwick,  Mass. 
Guilford,  New  Hamp. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Stonington,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Lebanon,  Maine. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgetown,  N.  Scotia. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Barnstable,  Mass. 
Concord,  New  Hamp. 
Leominster,  Mass. 
Pepperell,  Mass. 
Andover,  Mass. 
Wells,  Maine. 
Streetsville,  C.  W. 
Alstead,  Ncav  Hamp. 
Woodstock,  Vermont. 
Irasburg,  Vermont. 
South  Brain  tree,  Mass. 
Great  Falls,  New  Hamp. 
New  Durham,  N.  H. 
Dummerston,  Vermont. 
Suffield,  Conn. 
Walpole,  New  Hamp. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Newbury  port,  Mass. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Portland,  Maine. 
Point  Levi,  Canada. 
Nantucket,  Mass. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Waldo,  Maine. 
Turner,  Maine. 
Weston,  Mass. 
Waldoboro,  Maine. 
North  Berwick,  Maine. 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 
Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 
Hartland,  Vermont. 
New  Boston,  N.  Hamp. 
East  Lyme,  Conn. 
St.  Albans,  Maine. 
North  Conway,  N.  H. 
Appleton,  Maine. 
St.  John,  N.  Brunswick. 
Sandwich,  Mass. 
North  Hadley,  Mass. 
Glastenbury,  Conn. 
Danbury,  New  Hamp. 
Weymouth,  Mass. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Thompson,  Conn. 


Admission.     Supported  by 


May, 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

May,' 

May, 

May, 

June, 

May, 

May, 

Oct. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June, 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

May, 

May, 

May, 

June, 

April, 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

IMay, 

jSept. 

{May, 

jSept. 

ISept. 

iOct. 

jMay, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

iMay, 

July, 


848lMass. 
850,Mass. 


Mass. 

Rhode  Island. 
Friends. 
New  Hamp. 
Conn. 


852 
852 
854 
851 
851 
850!Conn. 
854  Conn. 
853  Friends. 
851 
854 
854 
850 
852 


Maine. 
Friends. 
Friends. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
850|New  Hamp. 
852, Mass. 


852 
854 
851 
854 
855 
852 
852 
855 


854 
855 
855 
854 
854 
851 
850 
848 
851 


Mass. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

New  Hamp. 

Vermont. 

Vermont. 

Friends. 


Friends. 
New  Hamp. 
Vermont. 
Conn. 

New  Hamp. 
Mass.  ♦ 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
848jFriends. 
854  Mass. 
850!Friends. 
853|Maine. 

852  Maine. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
Conn. 

852|Rhode  Island. 
854|Rhode  Island. 
854|Vermont. 
850|New  Hamp. 
855jConn. 
8 50^  Maine. 
855|New  Hamp. 

853  [Maine. 
853:Friends. 
850'Mass. 
855!Mass. 
852[Conn. 
85llNew  Hamp. 
851 'Mass. 

850  Conn. 
854'Conn. 
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Name. 


Town,  Ada  L. 
Tufts,  Alfred 
Wakefield,  George  W. 
Walbridge,  Sarah  L. 
Wardman,  Jabez 
Warren,  George  F. 
Webb,  Ann  E. 
Webb,  John  F. 
West,  Betsey  C. 
West,  Caroline  M. 
Weston,  Elizabeth 
White,  Mary 
Wilbur,  Mary  E. 
Wilcox,  Mary  J. 
Williams,  Henry 
Williams,  Lavinia  M. 
Williams,  Lucia  A. 
Willis,  Manfred 
Wilson,  Charles  E. 
Wise,  Charles  P. 
Wise,  Henry 
Wooster,  Prudence  E. 
Wright,  Sally 
Young,  Ellen  A. 


Residence. 


Marshfield,  Vermont. 
Billerica,  Mass. 
Brownfield,  Maine. 
Randolph,  Vermont. 
Andover,  Mass, 
Standish,  Maine. 
Windham,  Maine. 
Windham,  Maine. 
jRaymond,  New  Hamp. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Duxbury,  Mass. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Little  Compton,  R.  I. 
Deep  River,  Conn. 
Port  Hope,  Canada  W. 
Hadley,  Mass. 
Plainfield,  New  Hamp. 
Sudbury,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Monson,  Mass. 
Hancock,  Maine. 
Weybridge,  Vermont. 
Meredith  Bridge,  N.  H 


Admission.      Supported  by 
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May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

May, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


1855 
1848 
1855 
1851 
1855 
1851 
1853 
1849 
1855 
1853 
1850 
1854 
1851 
1854 
1848 
1850 
1855 
1854 
1855 
1850 
1855 
1855 
1852 
1854 


Vermont. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Friends. 
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Mass. 

Mass. 

Rhode  Island. 
Conn. 
Friends. 
Mass. 
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Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

iFriends. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  school,  that  specimens  of  composition  published  in  our  annual  reports, 
and  also  the  letters  sent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no 
correction,  except  such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the 
errors  they  contain  are  pointed  out  by  a  teacher.  The  following  are  prepared  in  accordance 
with  this  rule  ;  and  in  judging  of  them,  it  is  important*to  consider  the  ages  of  the  writers, 
their  terms  of  instruction,  and  whether  they  were  born  deaf,  or  lost  their  hearing  after 
they  had  probably  acquired  some  available  knowledge  of  spoken  and  written  language. 


By  a  girl  10  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  7  months, 

STORIES. 

My  mother  looks  into  a  well.  My  cat  sees  her.  The  careless  cat  runs 
and  falls  into  the  well.  My  mother  sees  the  cat.  My  father  sees  and 
puts  it  on  the  ground.  My  mother  carries  and  puts  it  in  a  basket.  I 
fear  the  cat  is  dead.  Do  you  think  my  cat  is  dead  ?  No  madam  it 
is  alive. 

A  girl  picks  berries.  She  sees  a  bear.  She  runs  from  it.  She  cries. 
It  chases  and  catches  the  girl.  It  kills  and  carries  the  girl.  Some  per- 
sons look  for  the  girl.  They  find  the  poor  dead  girl.  Some  persons 
carry  the  girl  into  a  house.  Many  people  see  the  dead  girl.  A  person 
puts  the  girl  in  a  coffin. 

Some  men  chop  trees.  They  see  wolves.  They  run  from  the  wolves. 
They  run  after  them.  They  kill  the  wolves.  They  walk  into  a  house. 
They  are  very  tired.  They  sleep  on  sofas.  A  woman  cooks  pork.  She 
puts  plates  on  a  table.  She  cuts  the  pork.  She  puts  it  on  the  plates. 
She  calls  them.  They  sit  on  stools.  They  eat  the  pork.  They  walk 
among  the  trees.  They  look  for  the  wolves.  They  find  them  on  the 
ground.  They  carry  and  put  the  dead  wolves  in  a  cart.  They  put  the 
wolves  on  the  ground.    They  feed  a  dog  with  the  wolves. 

P.  M.  M. 
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Written  hy  a  lad  12  years  old,  horn  deaf ;  under  instruction  7 

months. 

My  Dear  William  : 

I  am  very  well.  I  like  to  learn.  I  try  to  write  a  letter  to  you.  I 
love  you  very  much.  I  am  not  homesick.  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
mother  and  George  last  Friday.  I  wish  you  to  write  a  letter  to  me.  It 
is  warm  and  pleasant.  The  grass  is  very  pretty.  I  shall  go  to  the  city 
next  Saturday  afternoon.  I  wish  you  to  come  and  see  me.  I  love 
Lizzie.  I  learn  fast.  Mrs.  White's  shoulder  was  dislocated.  It  is  better. 
I  shall  go  home  next  vacation.  Mr.  Allen  governs  and  keeps  all  the 
boys  and  girls  well.  Mr.  Turner  is  writing  many  letters.  I  make  boxes 
and  benches,  sleds  and  tables.  I  often  kiss  my  mother.  Mr.  Whiton 
teaches  me.  I  must  be  a  good  boy.  We  go  to  the  chapel  every  morning 
and  afternoon.  I  love  God,  I  must  obey  God.  George  carries  a  new 
gun  and  shoots  the  woodchucks.  I  like  to  live  in  the  Asylum.  The  boys 
are  playing  with  a  ball.  Master  Ballard  sends  love  to  you.  Will  you 
give  me  one  dollar  ?  Are  you  well  ?  I  made  a  little  wagon  and  gave  it 
to  Thomas  Greene  last  summer.  When  will  you  come  and  see  me  ?  I 
learn  a  catechism  to  improve.  The  trees  are  very  pretty.  I  like  to  walk 
pleasant.  I  wish  Lizzie  to  write  a  letter  to  me.  I  wish  Sarah  to  write  a 
letter  to  me.  Your  affectionate  brother,  S.  T.  G. 


Written  hy  a  lad  17  years  of  age,  who  lost  his  hearing  almost 
entirely  18  months;  under  instruction  seven  months.  He 
reads  from  the  lips  very  well,  and  speaks  a  few  words  im- 
perfectly. ^ 

STORY  SUGGESTED  BY  A  PICTURE. 

Once  a  man  lived  in  a  small  house  near  a  mountain.  The  man  often 
took  his  gun,  and  hunted  birds  and  deer.  One  day  his  wife  had  washed 
with  her  two  hands  the  shirts  in  a  tub  of  hot  water.  She  put  them  in  a 
large  basket  of  clothes.  She  carried  the  basket  out  of  the  house  into  the 
yard.  She  took  them  out  of  the  basket,  and  hung  them  on  the  rope  with 
some  clothes-pins.  She  hung  a  shawl  on  the  long  rope.  Her  child  was 
playing  on  the  ground  near  a  tree  with  a  dog.  An  eagle  saw  down  the 
child  playing  on  the  ground.  The  eagle  flew  down  and  seized  the  child 
and  carried  it  up  through  the  air  to  its  large  nest  in  a  tree  on  the  mount- 
ain. The  dog  barked  at  the  eagle  and  tried  to  catch  it,  but  could  not. 
The  child  cried  very  loud.  The  woman  heard  the  child  crying,  and  she 
saw  up  the  eagle  with  the  woman's  child.  She  dropped  the  large  shawl 
from  the  rope.  She  called  her  man.  He  took  his  gun,  and  run,  and 
climbed  up  the  mountain.  He  hid  and  crept  to  the  tree.  He  saw  the 
eagle  on  the  tree.    He  shot  at  the  eagle  and  hit  it.    The  eagle  fell  on 
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the  ground  from  the  tree.  The  man  climbed  up  the  tree,  and  saw  his 
child  in  the  nest.  He  took  it  out  of  the  nest  and  held  it  on  his  arms. 
He  climbed  down  from  the  tree.  He  picked  his  gun  and  walked  down 
the  mountain.  He  gave  her  child  to  the  woman.  She  fed  it.  She  was 
very  glad.  W.  O.  B. 

a  girl  12  years  old,  born  deaf;  under  instruction  1  year  and 
7  months. 

Hartford,  April  21st,  1856. 

My  Dear  Parents  : 

I  am  very  well  to-day.  Mrs.  White's  birth-day  was  March  30th,  1856. 
The  pupils  gave  her  a  present  of  a  beautiful  writing  desk  and  a  book  and 
a  card-case.  Mrs.  White  thanked  them.  Mrs.  White  and  Miss  Dilling- 
ham and  Mr.  Nichols  rode  in  a  wagon  to  buy  bonnets.  Mrs.  White  was 
jumping  out  of  the  wagon  but  she  fell  on  the  ground  and  broke  her  leg 
and  her  shoulder  and  hurt  her.  Two  doctors  carried  her  to  the  Asylum 
she  is  lying  in  the  bed  a  long  time.  The  doctors  bound  up  Mrs.  White's 
leg  and  shoulder.  The  pupils  are  sorry.  Mr.  Allen  was  married  to  his 
pretty  wife  last  week.  Are  you  very  well  ?  I  think  about  my  parents 
and  my  brothers  and  my  sisters.  You  gave  things  to  me.  I  thank  you. 
I  love  God.  I  often  pray  to  God.  I  am  a  good  girl.  I  love  Miss  Davis' 
mother.  I  wish  to  see  my  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters.  The  grass  is 
growing  on  the  ground  but  the  leaves  are  late  on  the  trees.  I  do  not 
find  letters  from  you.  Why  do  not  I  find  them  from  you  ?  When  is  my 
birth-day  ?  We  often  play  on  the  lawn.  We  are  happy.  I  will  go  to 
my  home.  I  will  kiss  you  and  Miss  Davis'  mother.  I  wish  to  go  home 
this  spring.  I  do  not  play  on  Sunday.  Miss  Hulett  is  sick  ten  weeks, 
she  is  better  now.  I  often  read  a  good  bible  every  day.  I  love  my 
grandmother.  I  wish  to  buy  a  new  comb.  I  am  fond  of  Miss  Richards. 
I  received  a  box  from  you.  I  wish  to  go  to  heaven.  I  think  much  about 
God.  Is  my  brother's  finger  better  ?  I  love  Mrs.  Bacon.  Mrs.  Bacon 
teaches  the  pupils.    Good-Bye.    From  your  affectionate  daughter, 

J.  L.  H. 


By  a  girl  11  years  old,  born  deaf;  under  instruction  1  year  and 

7  months. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  wished  to  give  something 
to  Mrs.  White.  Two  of  the  girls  went  to  the  city  three  Saturday  after- 
noons ago  and  bought  a  writing  desk.  They  did  not  tell  Mrs.  White. 
She  sat  down  in  her  chair  in  her  parlor.  Monday  in  the  morning  at  9 
o'clock,  Mr.  Turner  had  lectured  them  in  the  chapel.  Master  K.  had 
opened  a  desk  and  hid  the  writing  desk.   Mr.  Turner  said  that  he  will 
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make  signs  to  them.  Mr.  Turner  told  Miss  L.  to  call  Mrs.  White.  The 
teachers  followed  Mrs.  White  to  the  chapel.  She  was  very  much  sur- 
prised. She  sat  down  in  Mr.  Turner's  chair  in  the  chapel.  Mr.  Turner 
told  Master  K.  to  make  signs  to  them  in  the  chapel.  He  opened  the  desk, 
and  took  the  writing  desk  and  showed  it.  The  pupils  smiled  at  Mrs. 
White.  They  gave  the  writing-desk  to  her.  She  thanked  them.  She 
could  not  make  signs  to  them.  She  asked  Mr.  Turner  to  make  signs. 
She  cried  a  little,  but  she  was  not  sorry.    She  was  very  glad. 

Now  Mrs.  White  is  sick.  Last  Monday  she  wished  to  buy  some  clothes 
she  told  Mr.  Nichols.  He  went  into  a  barn  and  took  a  horse  and  put  on 
the  horses  bridle.  *He  rode  around  in  the  road  near  the  Asylum.  Mrs. 
White  put  on  her  bonnet  and  came  down  stairs.  She  went  down  to  the 
wagon  and  got  into  it,  and  rode  to  the  city  with  Mr.  Nichols.  They 
stopped  before  a  store  and  Mr.  Nichols  stood  on  the  ground  near  the 
wagon.  Mrs.  White  started  to  get  out,  but  her  foot  was  caught  in  the 
reins  and  she  fell  to  the  ground.  She  Was  very  hurt.  She  tried  to  stand 
on  the  ground  but  she  could  not.  A  merchant  took  a  chair.  Some  men 
lifted  Mrs.  White,  and  she  sat  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Nichols  told  Dr.  Hunt 
to  go  to  Mrs.  White.  He  carried  Mrs.  White  in  a  carriage  to  the  Asylum. 
Miss  Dillingham  kept  Mrs.  White  in  the  carriage.  Some  men  carried  her 
up  stairs  and  put  her  on  a  bed.  Miss  Dillingham  took  oflf  her  bonnet. 
She  lay  on  the  bed.  She  did  not  cry,  but  she  was  very  patient.  She 
smiled  at  Dr.  Hunt.  He  examined  her,  and  found  her  ancle  and  shoulder 
were  broken.  He  told  Mr.  Turner  that  she  must  lie  on  the  bed  a  long 
time,  she  dislikes  to  lie  on  the  bed.  Mrs.  B.  told  you  \_Mr.  5.]  that  her 
ancle  and  shoulder  were  broken  in  the  forenoon.  You  were  very  much 
surprised.  You  were  very  sorry.  You  eat  dinner,  and  opened  the  door 
and  saw  Mrs.  White  lying  on  the  bed.  She  smiled  at  you,  and  talked 
with  you,  and  shook  hands  with  you.  We  pity  Mrs.  White.  We  hope 
that  she  will  be  well  again.  Miss  Dillingham  and  Miss  Hull  must  be 
very  much  busy  every  day  and  they  will  be  very  glad  when  she  will  be 
well  again.  Mrs.  White  dislikes  the  noisy  pupils,  but  she  likes  the  still 
pupils.  A.  V.  J. 


By  a  hoy  11  years  old,  horn  deaf ;  under  instruction  1  year  and 

7  months. 

Some  years  ago  I  lived  in  Mystic  River,  Conn.  I  often  went  to 
school  every  day.  One  day  I  did  not  go  to  school.  I  ran  to  my  Grand- 
mother. 1  liked  to  visit  her.  I  went  into  a  factory.  I  liked  to  talk  with 
my  brother  in  the  factory.  I  liked  to  see  many  wheels  and  strings.  I 
had  my  mitten  in  my  hand,  but  my  clothes  were  caught,  and  I  began  to 
break  my  arm.  I  cried  very  loud.  Two  men  stopped  the  strings.  They 
held  me  and  carried  me  to  my  home.    Another  man  went  up  stairs  and 
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told  my  brother.  My  brother  was  very  sorry  and  he  came  to  my  home. 
I  lay  in  the  bed.  My  mother  feared  that  perhaps  I  will  die.  She  was 
very  sorry.  A  Doctor  examined  me  but  he  could  not  find.  Another  old 
Doctor,  with  a  long  white  beard  is  wise.  He  rode  in  a  wagon  to  my 
home  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  waked  up  and  I  feared  the  Doctor. 
He  smiled  at  me.  He  examined  me,  and  found  my  arm  was  broken  and 
my  meat  was  torn.  I  cried  very  loud.  The  Doctor  tied  boards  and  a 
cloth  on  my  arm.  I  slept  in  the  bed.  My  mother  kept  me  and  I  did 
not  roll.  I  began  to  better.  1  was  very  weak  and  I  did  not  walk.  I 
liked  to  play  on  a  small  violin.  I  was  wearing  a  frock.  The  Doctor 
hung  my  arm  with  a  handkerchief  from  my  neck.  I  picked  a  piece  of 
bone  in  my  arm.  I  became  well  again.  I  put  a  coat  and  pantaloons  on 
my  body  and  legs.    I  can  play  now,  but  my  one  arm  is  somewhat  weak. 

O.  A.  C. 


By  a  hoy  11  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  one  year  and 
seven  months. 

My  Henry  Howe  was  living  in  North  Brookfield,  Mass.  He  was  play- 
ing on  the  ground  with  his  Jane  King.  Jane  walked  away.  He  saw  her 
walking  away.  He  ran  out  of  the  gate  to  the  road.  He  stooped  down 
and  heaped  the  dust  with  his  hands.  He  took  the  dust  into  a  deep  pan- 
A  gentleman  began  to  ride  in  a  wagon  on  the  road.  My  brother  could 
not  hear  the  gentleman  riding  in  the  wagon.  My  brother  turned  around 
and  the  wagon  pushed  him,  and  the  wheel  passed  over  his  breast  and 
crushed  him.  The  gentleman  stopped  and  got  out  of  the  wagon  and 
lifted  and  carried  my  brother  into  my  father's  house.  My  mother  was 
very  sorry.  The^gentleman  put  him  on  a  bed,  and  he  lay  on  it.  Some 
women  examined  him.  My  Father  walked  to  a  house  and  called  a  Doc- 
tor. The  Doctor  came  and  looked  at  my  brother.  The  Doctor  feared  he 
will  be  hurt  a  long  time.  He  took  the  vinegar  and  sowed  [sprinkled']  it 
on  my  brother.  My  mother  watched  him  lying  on  the  bed.  She  sat  in 
a  chair  and  sewed  her  shirt  with  a  needle.  My  brother  called  her,  and 
she  carried  a  tumbler  of  water  and  gave  it  to  him  and  he  drank  it. 
She  often  fed  him.  He  escaped,  and  he  is  well.  I  think  that  he  will  come 
to  the  Asylum  next  Fall.  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I  shall  help  and  teach  him. 
He  will  improve  to  learn  and  he  will  read  his  books.  D.  B.  H. 

By  a  lad  14  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  2^  years, 

A  STORY. 

Once  in  the  winter  a  boy  wanted  to  skate.  Before  going  to  the  river 
he  asked  his  father  to  let  him.    His  father  told  him  that  he  must  not  go  to 
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skate  alone  but  he  might  go  with  other  large  boys.  But  the  boy  did  not 
care  and  so  when  he  took  a  pair  of  skates  out  of  the  house  and  when  his 
father  went  away,  he  started  to  go  from  home  to  the  river.  He  walked 
two  miles  and  arrived  at  the  river  at  about  one  o'clock.  During  the  af- 
ternoon he  was  skating  on  the  river  through  the  woods.  During  the 
night  he  saw  a  wolf  come  out  of  the  woods  towards  him.  The  wolf's  eyes 
looked  like  fire.  The  boy  took  rapidly  the  pair  of  skates  from  his  feet 
and  he  ran  to  a  small  tree.  He  climbed  it  but  the  wolf  jumped  and 
caught  him  on  his  leg.  He  was  very  angry  and  took  a  dagger  from  his 
belt  and  killed  the  wolf.  After  the  wolf  died  he  sat  down  on  the  tree  to 
rest.  He  was  glad  that  he  escaped  from  the  wolf.  After  a  little  while 
he  saw  many  other  wolves  come  to  him  again.  When  a  wolf  dies  the 
other  wolves  always  eat  him.  The  wolves  gnawed  the  tree.  The  boy 
was  afraid  that  the  wolves  would  catch  him  because  if  they  gnawed  oflf  the 
tree  it  would  fall  down  on  the  ground.  As  he  found  a  young  straight 
limb  he  cut  it  off  with  the  dagger.  He  tied  the  dagger  to  the  end  of  the 
limb.  Then  he  killed  some  of  the  wolves  with  the  limb.  The  other 
wolves  were  afraid  that  the  boy  would  kill  them  and  so  they  ran  away. 
He  jumped  from  the  tree  on  the  ground.  During  the  night  he  picked  up 
some  sticks  and  made  a  fire  and  he  slept  near  it.  Other  wolves  could  not 
catch  him  because  he  was  near  the  fire.  In  the  forenoon  he  went  to  the 
river  to  skate  again.  He  began  to  skate  through  the  woods.  But  at 
length  he  was  tired  and  went  home  and  met  his  father.  He  told  him  that 
he  was  very  disobedient  to  his  father  so  he  must  whip  him.  If  the  boy 
would  obey  his  father  he  would  not  whip  him. 

L.  S.  I. 


By  a  girl  13  years  old  who  lost  her  hearing  at  4^  years  ;  under 
instruction  2^  years. 

COMPOSITION. 

One  day  a  man  and  woman  and  her  little  baby  went  to  the  forests. 
They  did  not  have  any  good  things  to  wear.  They  were  very  poor. 
The  man  wore  a  skin.  The  woman  wore  a  long  cloth.  She  put  it  round 
her  baby.  They  saw  a  large  tree  and  a  small  pond.  They  sat  down 
under  the  tree.  They  were  happy  to  sit  there.  They  had  a  fine  time. 
It  was  very  cool.  The  baby  went  to  sleep.  The  woman  let  the  babe  lie 
on  the  ground.  The  grass  was  very  dry.  She  and  the  poor  man  went 
to  walk  and  they  saw  some  berries.  They  picked  and  ate  some  of  them. 
They  went  to  their  hut.  They  left  the  babe  on  the  dry  ground.  The 
baby  slept  there  a  long  time.  The  babe  did  not  know  that  its  father  and 
mother  went  away.  By  and  by  it  woke  up.  It  could  not  find  its  parents. 
It  cried  very  loud.    The  woman  and  man  went  to  the  forest  again,  but 
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they  lost  their  way.  They  could  not  find  the  babe.  They  were  very 
sorry.  They  were  very  unhappy.  They  let  the  babe  stay  there  many 
days.  The  babe  ate  some  green  grass  and  drank  some  dirty  water.  They 
were  very  sorry  that  they  lost  the  way  to  the  place  where  their  babe  was. 
The  babe  was  there  alone.  It  was  very  dirty  round  its  face  and  hands. 
In  a  few  days  it  died.    The  body  was  left  on  the  ground. 

L.  A.  C. 


By  a  lad  13  years  old,  horn  deaf ;  under  instruction  3^  years. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

Many  years  ago  Frederick  lived  in  Berlin  Prussia.  His  father  treated 
him  and  Wilhelmina  cruelly.  He  often  chose  the  large,  tall  men.  He 
did  not  let  them  go  to  war  against  the  other  countries  in  Europe.  He 
commanded  them  to  stay  round  the  palace.  One  day  he  ate  dinner  with 
Frederick  and  Wilhelmina.  He  saw  Frederick  eating.  He  was  very 
angry,  and  he  took  the  plates  and  threw  them  at  him.  The  plates  did 
not  hit  Frederick's  head.  Both  Frederick  and  Wilhelmina  ran  and  hid. 
Frederick  thought  that  he  might  run  away  from  his  father.  If  he  ran 
away  and  his  father  caught  him  then  he  would  be  hung.  He  ought  to 
stay  in  the  palace.  His  father  died  in  1 740,  and  the  people  of  Prussia 
heard  about  his  death.  They  lamented  him  who  was  carried  into  the 
grave. 

Frederick  became  King  of  all  Prussia.  He  knew  that  the  Austrians,  a 
long  time  ago  robbed  the  country  of  Silesia.  He  was  different  from  his 
father.  He  had  large  armies  to  go  to  war  against  the  Austrians.  At  first 
he  was  afraid  and  ran  from  the  soldiers.  The  Prussians  defeated  the 
Austrians  and  then  robbed  the  country  of  Silesia.  Maria  Theresa  was 
the  Queen  of  Austria.  One  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  went  to  Frederick 
and  said  to  him  that]  the  Prussians  were  victorious.  The  Austrians 
were  afraid  and  ran  away  to  Austria.  Frederick  was  ashamed  of  himself, 
because  he  was  afraid  and  ran  and  hid. 

In  1756,  Austria,  Russia,  Sweden,  France  and  Saxony  declared  war 
against  him  to  crush  him  to  death.  But  Frederick  was  very  courageous. 
He  defeated  these  allies.  But  he  was  in  trouble.  The  war  lasted  nearly 
seven  years.  Frederick  was  victorious.  The  people  of  Europe  respected 
Frederick's  courage.    He  died  in  1786.  A.  F.  M. 

£  By  a  lad  15  years  old,  horn  deaf:  under  instructioii  3|  years. 

ABOUT  THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

The  ancient  Britons  lived  in  caves  and  woods.  They  did  not  under- 
stand how  to  make  houses,  gardens,  and  roads.    They  did  not  wear 
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clothes;  but  they  wore  skins.  They  did  not  understand  how  to  cultivate 
the  land.  They  gained  food  by  animal  hunting  in  the  woods  and  fishing 
in  the  rivers.  They  protected  the  cattle  from  the  sudden  attacks  of  ene- 
mies. They  were  very  ignorant  of  books  and  Bibles.  They  had  bows, 
arrows  and  shields.  They  fought  in  war  with  one  another.  The  Druids 
did  not  communicate  useful  things  to  the  people.  They  worshipped  many 
gods.  They  told  the  people  to  worship  them.  They  did  not  make 
churches  but  they  made  temples.  They  did  not  know  the  true  God. 
They  had  more  authority  than  the  chiefs,  because  they  were  smart.  They 
taught  men  to  become  Druids.  The  Britons  thought  they  were  magi- 
cians. The  Druids  made  medicines  to  give  the  sick.  Julius  Ctesar  com- 
manded the  Romans  and  fought  with  the  Britons.  The  Romans  were  wise 
and  smart.  They  used  to  teach  the  Britons.  The  Britons  were  educated. 
They  used  things  from  them.  The  Romans  taxed  them.  The  Britons 
had  no  money.  They  exchanged  to  give  cattle  and  metals  to  them.  The 
barbarians  fought  at  Rome.  The  Romans  called  the  Roman  soldiers  who 
left  and  went  to  Rome.  The  Britons  thought  that  they  would  come  back 
again ;  but  they  did  not  come  into  Britain.  The  Picts  and  Scots,  lived  in 
the  woods  in  Scotland.  They  went  to  Britain  and  stole  corn.  The  Brit- 
ish saw  them  run  away.  They  were  angry  and  troubled.  The  Picts  and 
Scots  came  back  and  stole  their  children  and  cattle.  They  ran  and  hid 
in  Scotland.  The  British  saw  them.  They  suffered.  Vortigen  proposed 
to  the  Britons  to  ask  the  Saxons  to  come  in  Britain.  He  gave  to  the 
Saxons  the  island  of  Thanet.  The  Saxons  drove  away  the  Picts  and 
Scots  to  Scotland.  O.  W.  F. 


By  a  girl  I'd  years  old^  horn  deaf ;  under  instruction"^^  years, 

ABOUT  THE  SUN. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  about  the  Sun.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  sun  was  made,  but  I  know  God  created  it.  Before  I  came  to  the  Asy- 
lum, I  did  not  know  God  created  the  sun,  but  the  Asylum  caused  me  to 
know  God  created  the  sun,  the  world,  &c.  Before  I  came  to  the  Asylum, 
I  thought  the  earth  was  greater  than  the  sun,  I  mistook  about  this  very 
much,  but  now  I  know  how  to  learn  about  things.  I  wonder  at  the  only 
wise  God.  If  we  had  no  sun,  we  should  not  live  in  the  world  and  we 
and  the  animals  would  all  die.  The  world  would  be  thrown  straight  into 
the  depth  of  the  heavens  but  we  have  the  sun  and  are  very  glad  to  have 
it  because  we  can  live  in  the  world  which  is  about  ninety-five  million  miles 
from  the  sun.  The  sun  is  very  useful  to  attract  the  world  always.  It  is 
very  useful  to  cause  rain  to  the  ground  for  growing  the  grass,  trees,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  for  the  people  and  animals  food.  The  sun  rules  many 
atars,  the  moon  and  the  world.    The  sun  does  not  go  round  the  world, 
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but  the  world  the  moon  and  the  stars  go  round  the  sun,  which  is  like  the 
King  of  the  world  the  moon  and  the  stars. 

Inhabitants  do  not  live  in  the  sun,  because  it  is  very  hot.  If  I  should 
go  to  the  sun,  I  should  die,  because  the  sun  gives  very  much  heat.  I  think 
other  beings  lire  in  the  sun,  I  think  the  people  of  the  world  are  not  like 
the  people  of  the  sun,  I  guess  about  this.  The  sun  rises  every  morning, 
and  is  very  bright,  pleasant  and  beautiful  in  Spring  or  in  Summer  or  in 
Fall.  The  sun  sets  every  evening  surrounded  by  beautiful  red  clouds 
often.  It  sets  and  begins  to  grow  dark  every  evening.  We  can  not  see 
the  sun  when  it  is  set.  We  must  sleep  in  the  houses  but  the  Asiatics  rise 
while  the  sun  is  set,  which  they  can  see. 

If  we  should  look  at  the  sun  a  long  time,  our  eyes  would  be  blind  be- 
cause it  is  stronger  than  they.  We  must  take  care  of  our  eyes.  The 
sun  attracts  the  water  into  the  sky  which  becomes  clouds  and  rain. 

M.  A.  H. 


By  a  young  man  21  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  3^ 

years. 

THE  VAST  OCEAN. 

The  surface  of  the  ocean  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  land,  i.  e. 
three  parts  are  water  and  one  part  land.  It  is  very  advantageous  for  ves- 
sels to  sail  on  to  convey  merchandize,  and  to  emit  vapor  caused  by  the 
heat  of  the  powerful  sun.  The  vapor  is  carried  into  the  sky  and  it  be- 
comes rain.  If  there  were  no  water,  the  animals  and  vegetation  would 
die.  The  depth  of  the  ocean  is  similar  to  the  height  of  the  mountains. 
No  body  can  swim  down  to  its  bottom.  Jonah,  however  in  ancient  times, 
went  with  a  whale  down  to  the  vallies  for  three  days  and  three  nights  and 
still  lived.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  God  preserved  him.  I  wish  to 
^o  down  into  the  ocean  and  see  the  pleasant  parks  of  the  coral  at  the 
bottom,  like  the  trees.  There  is  a  plenty  of  silver  and  of  gold  on  the  bot- 
tom, because  many  large  vessels  have  sunk.  When  the  wind  dies  away, 
the  ocean  is  asleep  and  is  very  blue,  and  when  the  wind  agitates  the  water, 
it  looks  like  an  angry  giant.  The  mariners  and  passengers  enjoy  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  scenery  when  they  see  the  lofty  waves  such  as  the 
mountains.  Frequently  passengers  become  sea-sick  in  consequence  of 
the  rough  waves  of  the  sea  on  sailing.  It  is  said  that  the  ocean  has  been 
Binging  very  sweetly  6,000  years.  I  envy  those  who  can  hear  on  account 
of  my  being  unable  to  hear  the  song.  A  great  many  persons  have  been 
drowned.  Fishes  have  devoured  their  flesh  and  they  are  skeletons.  God 
will  raise  them  from  the  dead.  None  have  descried  the  poles  which  are 
always  very  cold.  White  bears  can  abide  on  the  masses  of  ice  and  live 
on  fish  and  seal.  Salt  is  manufactured  of  the  sea  and  it  is  very  useful  to 
preserve  meat  put  into  barrels.   Prior  to  erecting  large  vessels  some  per- 
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son  had  a  great  curiosity  to  look  at  a  nautilus  cruising  on  the  ocean  and 
he  made  a  ship  such  as  it.  It  was  lucky  for  us.  Soon  a  great  many  other 
vessels  were  constructed,  as  a  system  of  rail-roads  is  rapidly  disseminated 
through  the  union.  The  Sun  and  moon  have  a  reflection  in  the  ocean  and 
I  would  banter  some  persons  who  labor  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  the 
sun  and  moon  are  under  the  ocean.  A  number  of  hardy  swimmers  put 
their  diving  bells  over  their  heads  and  they  plunge  under  the  water  in  order 
to  gather  very  valuable  pearls.  They  can  stay  under  water  a  few  minutes. 
In  modern  times,  Mr.  Cook  who  was  a  bold  and  wise  man  with  several 
mariners  sailed  around  the  earth  three  times.  At  length  he  was  slain  by 
the  savages.  It  is  said  that  a  marine  telegraph  will  be  projected  under 
the  ocean  from  the  United  States  to  Europe,  so  that  we  shall  be  gratified 
to  have  the  news  communicated  between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
by  the  telegraph.    The  marine  telegraph  is  covered  with  india  rubber. 

H.  F.  H. 


By  a  young  man  11  years  old,  lost  his  hearing  in  infancy  ;  under 
instruction  3  years  and  8  months. 

RANDOLPH,  VT. 

Randolph  is  a  beautiful  town,  and  ranks  next  to  Montpelier  which  is 
more  beautiful.  Montpelier  is  the  capital  of  Vermont,  and  it  is  situated  on 
the  Onion  Kiver.  Mr.  Turner  selected  three  of  the  pupils  to  go  to  Mont- 
pelier in  1854  for  exhibition.  I  was  one.  We  arrived  there  safe,  and 
went  to  the  hotel.  AVe  talked  with  each  other.  In  the  afternoon,  at  3 
o'clock,  we  went  into  the  capitol  to  exhibit  before  the  assembly.  I  had 
my  friends  coming  from  Randolph  to  Montpelier.  Mr.  Turner  asked  me 
to  go  from  these  to  my  home  on  Friday  forenoon.  I  walked  alone  to  the- 
town  to  visit  my  friends.  On  Saturday  forenoon  Mr.  Turner  came  with 
the  pupils  to  the  Asylum.  I  was  happy  to  examine  the  beautiful  build- 
ings of  Montpelier.  I  went  home,  and  met  my  parents  ;  who  shook  hands 
with  me.  In  1849  it  rained  4  days  in  Randolph.  The  flood  rose  and 
it  swept  away  some  bridges.  Many  gentlemen  drove  horses  and  wagons 
or  walked  to  the  bridges.  They  were  disappointed  to  go  across  them. 
Some  men  made  the  new  bridges. 

About  5  or  6  years  since,  my  father  asked  me  to  stay  at  home.  He 
went  to  West  Randolph  in  the  evening.  The  tavern,  shed,  barn,  and 
store  were  burnt  by  a  coal,  which  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  the  fire 
kindled.  In  the  morning  my  father  wished  me  to  go  to  the  town  and  we 
saw  the  tavern,  shed,  barn,  and  store  burnt.  Some  men  built  a  new 
tavern  and  barn.  Last  vacation  on  my  arrival  at  home  in  safety,  I  saw 
my  father,  and  he  shook  hands  with  me.  My  father  and  I  carried  my 
trunk,  and  we  went  home,  and  shook  hands  with  my  mother  heartily.  My 
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father  wished  me  to  help  him  mow  the  grass  with  scythes.  We  spread 
the  grass  with  pitchforks  on  the  ground  and  we  came  back  to  our  home 
for  dinner.  The  sun  shone  and  dried  the  wet  hay.  After  dinner  wc 
collected  the  hay  with  a  rake.  My  father  put  the  hay  in  a  wagon  and  I 
loaded  it.  AVe  moved  it  in  the  barn,  and  put  it  in  the  mow,  which  was 
full.  The  haying  was  all  done.  My  father  saw  the  corn  was  somewhat 
old.  I  helped  him  to  cut  the  corn  with  a  sickle.  We  placed  it  on  the 
ground,  the  sun  warmed  the  dry  corn.  We  moved  it  into  the  barn,  we 
stripped  the  husks  from  it,  and  threw  it  in  baskets.  I  asked  my  father  to 
let  me  go  to  the  town  to  visit  my  friends.  On  the  3d  of  Sept.,  my  father 
wished  me  to  go  to  West  Randolph  to  visit  the  town;  A  gentleman  told 
my  father,  that  he  heard  that  there  had  been  a  collision.  The  locomotive 
called  Richmond  dashed  against  another  locomotive,  and  it  broke  its  cow- 
catcher. The  passengers  w^ere  hurt.  My  father  has  pails.  He  brings 
them  to  the  woods,  and  taps  the  trees  with  an  augur,  and  the  sap  drops 
in  the  pails.  If  the  pails  are  full,  he  brings  the  sap,  and  pours  it  in  a 
kettle.  The  sap  is  boiled  down  and  changed  into  maple  sugar.  I  bade 
farewell  to  my  parents  and  friends,  and  I  was  sorry  to  part  with  them.  I 
returned  to  the  Asylum  for  the  purpose  of  learning  my  lessons. 

E.  H.  L. 


By  a  lad  16  years  old,  born  deaf ;  under  instruction  4:^  years. 

A  VIRTUOUS  MOTHER. 

Every  great  and  useful  man  in  this  world  is  said  to  have  had  a  virtuous 
mother.  Mothers  are  always  at  home  with  their  children  by  their  natural 
habit  while  their  husbands  are  absent  on  their  bu^ness  all  the  day ;  and 
they  return  home  in  the  evening  when  their  children  have  gone  to  bed, 
and  it  cannot  give  them  an  opportunity  to  educate  them.  The  mother  is 
always  particular  in  all  respects,  and  ambitious,  and  wishes  to  show  her 
neighbors  that  she  is  a  good  mother,  but  the  father  always  depends  on  his 
wife  for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  entertains  hope  that  his  wife 
may  win  good  respect  from  her  neighbors,  and  that  he  can  boast  of  his 
excellent  wife  as  a  virtuous  mother.  He  labors  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children  in  happiness  and  wealth  by  his  skillful  hands  and  genius.  When 
leisure  allows  her,  the  mother  often  calls  on  her  neighbors  with  her  child 
or  children  who  may  hear  their  mother's  useful  conversation  if  she  is  a 
virtuous  and  noble  woman,  and  improve  in  their  knowledge.  When  the 
children  are  old  enough  to  read,  their  mother  can  teach  them  to  read,  and 
then  will  explain  to  them  anything  about  which  they  read  in  the  book, 
while  she  is  with  them  at  home  and  their  master  is  absent.  If  a  little  boy 
begins  to  learn  rough  words  which  are  mostly  spoken  by  boys,  he  hardly 
will  become  a  gentleman.  So  children  should  be  at  first  under  the  in- 
struction of  their  mother.    If  they  live  and  will  remember  their  mother's 
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good  advice,  lliey  can  easily  avoid  evils  which  commonly  surround  them 
while  associating  with  men  when  they  are  old  enough  to  work  out.  When 
they  have  grown  up  to  be  men  they  can  command  respect  from  their 
friends  by  whose  influence  they  may  be  easily  made  rich  if  they  cherish 
the  good  instruction  of  their  virtuous  mother.  In  the  American  Revolu- 
tion our  liberty  was  preserved  by  both  sexes.  While  the  men  were  sol- 
diers to  fight  with  their  enemy,  their  noble  and  courageous  wives  earnestly 
assumed  their  duties.  They  took  care  over  the  farm,  and  wrote  letters  on 
business  instead  of  their  husbands.  If  both  sexes  go  along  with  each  other 
without  or  within  their  houses,  happiness,  and  other  blessings  will  expire 
^n  this  country,  and  their  children  be  warlike,  uneducated  as  in  ancient 
times.  Both  sexes  are  equal  in  their  possessions  given  from  Heaven,  but 
their  privileges  are  different  according  to  natural  law.  T.  L.  B. 

By  a  young  man  20  years  of  age,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction 

5J  years. 

PLEASURE. 

Pleasure  is  a  great  temptation  and  draws  many  persons  into  danger. 
It  sometimes  weakens  reason,  and  impairs  conscience  and  strength. 
Many  young  persons  have  no  taste  for  it,  but  adopt  it,  because  the  name 
allures  them.  Spend  their  lives  in  anticipation  of  it,  and  determine  to  be 
vastly  happy  when  they  have  time.  But  pleasure  disappoints  them,  as  it 
has  often  disappointed  us,  and  our  regret  is  strong.  The  ideas  of  pleasure 
very  often  encourage  our  imaginations  without  exercising  our  prudence. 
Many  think  that  debauchery  is  a  fine  pleasure  !  that  drunkenness,  which 
is  a  prey  to  health  anak  mind,  is  a  splendid  pleasure !  and  that  gaming, 
which  leaves  us  centless,  is  a  most  exquisite  pleasure!!  It  is  the  most 
miserable  thing  we  can  think  of  in  the  world,  but  men  of  pleasure  don't 
think  so  and  think  us  fools.  Men  of  pleasure,  I  believe,  scarcely  have  a 
heart  for  anything,  because  vain  pleasure  is  a  great  influence,  controls 
them  and  does  not  allow  them  freedom  of  thought,  but  only  blind  and 
absurd  opinions.  Good  reasoners  call  the  men  of  pleasure  the  men  of 
pain.  A  life  of  pleasure  is  the  most  miserable  life,  as  philosophers  say. 
It  seems  ridiculous,  but  it  is  true.  The  greatest  pleasure  is  to  do  duty, 
and  we  will  soon  feel  real  pleasure  by  doing  thus.  There  is  no  real 
pleasure  in  the  world,  beside  that  of  doing  duty.  Pleasure  and  business 
are  good  friends  and  assist  each  other — not  enemies,  as  dull  persons  are 
generally  apt  to  believe.  Real  pleasure  rises  up  by  mixing  pleasure  with 
business.  Good  business  men  know  how  to  mix  pleasure  with  their  busi- 
ness. I  often  envy  the  pleasures  in  the  shops  when  I  am  a  lazy  fellow  or 
loitering  about,  and  am  also  often  resolved  to  be  happy,  but  as  Ecclesias- 
tes  has  taught  me  about  vain  things,  so  I  must  not  expect  any  pleasure 
but  by  trying  to  do  better.    I  am  often  curious  and  inquire  how  good 
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Christians  feel  the  pleasures  of  religion.  We  seldom  know  real  pleasures 
while  here,  except  in  studies.  Public  pleasure  is  a  counterfeit,  I  believe. 
I  say  again,  it  is  a  dangerous  charm,  and  leads  us  to  restlessness  and  vices. 
It  is  the  rock  which  crowds  flock  to,  as  they  launch  out  with  crowded 
sails  without  a  compass  or  sufficient  reason  to  steer,  and  disappointment 
and  shame  are  the  results, — so  we  should  always  weigh  our  enjoyment  of 
pleasures  and  not  destroy  our  faculties  and  constitution.  Many  persons 
are  not  careful  or  don't  analize  the  charms  of  pleasure  till  they  are  ruined. 
A  real  man  of  fashion  and  pleasure  observes  decency,  and  is  always 
admitted  into  good  company,  because  he  borrows  or  affects  no  vices,  but 
those  who  brag  of  these  things  make  no  part  of  it,  and  are  most  unwil- 
lingly admitted  into  it.  I  say  again — Remember  and  be  watchful  of  every 
thing  we  see  and  hear,  for  fear  we  may  be  led  aside  by  tempting  pleas- 
ures. We  cannot  taste  real  pleasure  unless  we  are  at  work.  We  can 
relish  it  by  applying  ourselves  to  good  business.  We  can  find  a  pleasure 
in  the  exercise  of  mind  in  studies,  and  great  rewards  of  much  knowledge 
will  persuade  us  that  we  will  know  its  fruits.  R.  P.  R. 


By  a  lad  16  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  1^  months  ;  under 
instruction  6  years. 

SURRENDER  OF  EARS. 

Kars  is  an  important  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  impregnability  of  its  fortress.  It  has 
three  citadels ;  one  of  them  is  very  high  and  commands  the  city.  In  the 
summer  of  1855  the  Russian  army  under  General  Mouravieff  marched  to 
Kars  and  began  to  besiege  it.  At  first  the  Turkish  garrison  thought 
that  the  Russians  were  under  pretense  of  making  the  seige  but  believed 
that  they  had  really  come  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  city  and 
strength  of  its  garrison.  But  at  length  the  invaders  opened  the  first 
parallel,  and  continued  to  make  others  until  the  city  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  them  and  its  communication  with  other  towns  was  cut  off  and 
conveyance  of  provisions  into  its  fortress  stopped,  and  the  numerous 
Cossacks  were  stationed  far  from  the  Russian  lines  to  watch  any  move- 
ments of  the  Greeks.  Since,  there  was  no  important  news  about  the 
siege,  except  an  engagement  took  place  between  a  detachment  of  Cossacks 
and  a  body  of  Turkish  cavalry.  Two  thousand  Ottoman  horsemen  with 
provisions  came  near  Kars  attempting  to  escape  from  being  discovered  by 
the  Russians,  but  Gen.  Mouravieff  sent  this  detachment  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Kovalveski  to  arrest  their  progress.  They  met  the  Turks 
in  the  night,  and  a  combat  ensued  and  it  lasted  until  the  next  morning. 
At  last  the  Russians  gained  the  ground  and  all  the  provisions  and  guns 
from  the  Turks  destined  for  Kars.    On  the  29th  of  September  last  when 
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the  besiegers  heard  the  news  about  the  fall  of  Sebastapol,  Mouravieff 
ordered  his  army  to  storm  the  city.  The  Russians  rushed  into  the  for- 
tress, and  after  an  obstinate  engagement  they  were  driven  back,  and  their 
commander  Kovalveski  was  killed  while  climbing  up  the  heights.  Again 
the  Russians  attacked  the  city  and  successfully  got  into  it,  but  the  second 
time  they  were  repulsed  by  the  Turks  with  bayonets  and  the  Russian 
commander  (the  successor  of  Gen.  Kovalveski)  was  slain.  The  third  time 
again  the  invaders  attacked  the  city  with  great  desperation  and  carried 
their  arms  into  it  and  still  were  overthrown  by  the  brave  garrison  and 
they  lost  their  third  commander.  In  this  battle  the  Russians  were  wholly 
unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  capture  the  city.  The  battle  continued 
eight  hours  and  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  ever  known  in 
the  world.  In  this  engagement  the  Russians  were  remarkable  for  their 
undaunted  and  noble  courage  and  intrepidity ;  and  the  Turks  for  their 
admirable  valor.  After  the  defeat  of  the  invaders,  the  Turks  were  en- 
couraged for  a  time,  but  Mouravieff  continued  the  siege  with  more  caution 
and  severity  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  battle.  •  In  order  to  raise  the  block- 
ade, an  army  under  Omar  Pasha  was  sent  to  Asia  Minor  and  invaded  the 
Russian  provinces.  But  Mouravieff  would  not  change  his  determined 
mind,  and  still  continued  the  siege.  Omar  defeated  the  Russians  in  two 
engagements.  At  length  he  found  that  his  troops  were  short  of  provis- 
ions, and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Redout  Kaleth  with  them.  The 
provisions  in  Kars  became  exhausted  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
starved.  Many  women  carried  their  children  and  put  them  at  the  feet  of 
Gen-  Williams,  (the  commander-in-chief  of  the  garrison)  and  besought 
him  to  kill  them  rather  than  to  let  them  starve  to  death.  On  the  four 
teenth  of  November  Gen.  Mouravieff  summoned  the  city  to  surrender. 
Several  officers  were  sent  to  him  and  they  proposed  to  him  to  cease  hos- 
tilities for  ten  days.  He  accepted  their  request  and  let  an  English  officer 
Capt.  Thompson  go  to  Erzeroum  and  return  to  Kars.  After  some  time 
he  returned  to  the  city.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  the  whole  gar- 
rison, (except  a  number  of  them  who  were  left  in  the  hospitals)  came  out 
of  the  city  and  laid  their  arms  and  banners  down.  About  six  thousand 
men,  old  and  disabled,  were  set  at  liberty,  on  condition  that  they  should 
never  take  up  arms  against  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  this  war.  The  rest 
were  sent  to  Tefis  in  Russia  with  Gen.  WiUiams  and  six  or  eight  Pashas 
as  prisoners.  The  inhabitants  delivered  the  keys  up  to  Mouravieff  and 
the  Russians  entered  the  city  in  triumph.  Now  Kars  is  in  the  hands  of 
Gen.  Mouravieff  who  gained  honor  by  his  perseverance,  resolution,  firm- 
ness, and  endurance  in  the  many  difficulties  which  happened  to  him  and 
his  army.  M.  B. 
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By  a  young  lady  from  Nantucket,  who  lost  her  hearing  when  seven 
years  of  age.  She  was  so  far  educated  when  she  came  to  the 
Asylum,  eighteen  months  ago,  as  to  he  able  to  join  the  High  Class. 

A  DREAM. 

At  the  close  of  a  pleasant  Sabbath  day  spent  in  observance  of  the  usual 
exercises  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum 
to  enjoy,  having  entered  more  earnestly  in  deep  thought  and  meditation 
than  I  often  had  done  before,  and  feeling  ere  I  retired  that  God  had  been 
with  U3  through  all  the  day,  while  my  mind  was  still  impressed  with  the 
remarks  of  both  lecturers,  and  it  seemed  as  though  they  had  been  intended 
for  me,  I  sunk  into  a  profound  repose,  and  to  my  soul  came  sweet  dreams 
and  clear  visions  of  home  and  friends,  as  if  I  were  really  among  them 
again.  I  fancied  I  strolled  out,  and  beneath  my  feet  the  blue  waters  were 
surging  upon  the  strand,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  stretching  my  eyes  far 
across  as  if  in  search  of  that  shore  where  dwell  so  many  benighted  heathen 
people,  and  I  wondered  if  I  could  sacrifice  all  that  was  so  dear  to  me  in 
my  own  loved  land,  to  dwell  among  them  as  one  of  God's  chosen  servants, 
and  assist  in  leading  them  to  him  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life,  and 
Saviour  of  the  world.  I  awoke  and  found  all  was  but  a  phantasy,  yet  too 
plain  to  be  eradicated  from  my  mind,  and  from  the  fact  that  I  once  pub- 
licly professed  my  faith  in  Christ,  and  promised  to  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
wherever  he  might  lead,  it  seemed  like  some  prophetic  vision  yet  to  be 
fulfilled ;  and  if  I  were  endowed  with  a  special  gift,  I  should  deem  it  an 
important  duty,  which  for  the  sake  of  him  whose  Gospel  blessings  we  so 
freely  enjoy,  I  would  gladly  perform ;  yet  in  my  present  capacity  I  can 
only  hope  to  live  a  life,  the  influence  of  which  may  be  seen  and  prove 
worthy  the  imitation  of  those  by  whom  I  am  surrounded,  and  trust  there 
are  many  virtuous  men  and  women  of  high  abilities,  who  will  not  consider 
it  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  obey  the  Saviour's  command,  in  behalf  of  a  dark- 
ened and  idolatrous  people,  to  plant  the  standard  of  Christianity  in  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  world,  and  there  kindle  a  light  which  will  never 
be  extinguished,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  Gospel. 

TO  MY  MOTHER. 

I'm  thinking  of  thee  now.  Mother, 
Of  my  home  across  the  sea  ; 
I  only  wait  the  time,  Mother, 
That  will  take  me  back  to  thee. 

I'm  thinking  of  thee  now,  Mother, 
As  all  lonely  here  I  roam — 
Of  Father,  Brother,  Sisters  dear, 
In  my  own  my  island  home. 
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There's  beauty  all  around,  Mother, 
The  trees  are  blooming  fair — 
The  birds  at  morn  are  singing, 
And  with  music  rend  the  air. 

Yet  nought  to  me,  dear  Mother, 
Are  their  voices  soft  and  clear  ; 
The  music  of  their  merry  notes 
Falls  not  upon  mine  ear. 

The  flowers  are  very  smiling,  Mother, 
Their  fragrance  fills  the  air, 
Yet  not  more  bright  than  those 
Which  grace  our  island  fair. 

I'm  longing  for  my  home.  Mother, 
Blest  spot  within  the  sea ; 
I  only  wait  the  time,  Mother, 
When  I  shall  be  with  thee. 

K.  T.  R. 


The  following  letter  was  written  by  a  graduate  of  the  Asylum  who 
lost  his  hearing  at  four  years,  and  was  under  instruction  eight 
and  a  half  years.  He  had  no  speech  or  knowledge  of  language 
when  he  came  to  this  Institution. 

H  owLAND,  Me.,  March  11th,  1856. 

Rev.  Wm.  W.  Turner:— 

Dear  Friend  :  I  have  read  Mr.  Flournoy's  scheme  of  a  deaf-mute 
community  with  no  small  degree  of  interest  and  satisfaction.  Of  such  a 
scheme  as  this,  I  had  an  idea  originated  in  my  mind  during  my  youthful 
studies  at  Hartford.  I  used  to  give  some  of  my  school-fellows  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  advantage  of  colonizing  somewhere  in  the  West,  as  a 
deaf-mute  community — where  we  could  raise  a  city  of  enterprise  and 
thrift,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  a  well-organized  association.  Some 
of  them  seemed  deeply  interested  in  this  subject ;  yet  they  feared  that 
such  a  glorious  object  in  view  could  never  be  realized  on  this  earth,  be- 
cause we  were  deficient  in  the  means  essential  to  accomplish  such  desired 
results.  Oh  since  the  idea  thus  originally  formed  in  my  head,  my  spirit 
has  dwelt  till  now  upon  the  organization  of  an  association  of  deaf  mutes. 
It  is  well  to  remark  here  that  my  mind  was  dark  when  at  Hartford ;  but 
I  see  the  object  now  in  a  joyfully  clear  and  true  state  of  mental  enlighten- 
ment, and  have  advanced  in  the  investigation  of  the  immutable  principles 
of  nature  and  divine  truths.  I  have  rejected  all  false  opinions,  as  formed 
in  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature.    Now  I  adopt  God,  nature,  reason 
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and  intuition  as  the  unerring  standard,  whereby  we  can  form  correct  con- 
clusions or  judgments.  As  I  live  in  the  hght  of  the  present,  I  shall  never 
permit  art  to  usurp  the  place  of  mistress  over  nature.  Art  makes  fools, 
but  nature  the  man.  Art  is  not  to  be  despised  when  it  only  becomes  na- 
ture's handmaid.  Alas  !  the  present  order  of  society  is  based  upon  false 
principles,  which  produces  numerous  evils  and  discords.  There  needs  a 
reform  in  this  respect.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  organize 
an  association  of  ourselves  upon  such  harmonious  principles  that  we  might 
enjoy  the  blissful  privileges  of  a  system  of  equity,  equality  and  impartial 
distributive  justice,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  and 
capital  invested.  There  is  nothing  in  my  opinion  that  has  so  strong  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  wonderful  revolution  in  the  condition  of  deaf  mutes 
as  the  formation  of  an  industrial,  educational  and  social  order  among 
them.  Suppose  that  every  member  should  be  encouraged  by  the  law  of 
attraction  and  congeniality  to  develop  his  own  individuality  by  proper 
exercise.  Does  not  every  human  creature  possess  within  his  bosom  a 
spark  of  the  Divine,  whereby  to  progress  and  unfold  forever  ?  To  unfold 
all  his  noblest  energies  and  faculties,  physical,  social,  intellectual,  moral 
and  spiritual,  he  should  find  all  the  means  and  facilities  required  to  ac- 
complish this  desired  aim  within  the  powers  of  a  well-organized  associa- 
tion. Labor  should  be  rendered  attractive  in  all  respects,  and  every 
respective  department  of  industry  made  enchanting  by  the  graces  of 
architectural  beauty.  Even  the  fields  of  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit  trees 
of  all  choice  kinds,  cultivated  upon  gardenizing  and  scientific  principles, 
should  be  also  made  Eden-like  by  the  surroundings  of  rural  taste,  flower- 
gardening  and  picturesque  landscape.  Is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  charm  of  beauty  in  flowers,  or  in  any  department  of  art  and  nature, 
is  a  comfort  as  essential  to  the  health  and  harmonization  of  the  mental 
organization  as  is  food  to  the  physical  organism  ?  Beauty  has  a  wonder- 
ful power  to  harmonize  and  refine  the  human  affections  and  sensibilities. 
An  undeveloped  savage  is  he  that  cannot  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture, which  conveys  us  on  joyous  wings  of  love  to  the  God  of  nature. 

By  the  introduction  of  suitable  implements  and  machinery  into  the 
community,  wherewith  to  impel  the  combined  forces  of  manufacturing, 
mechanic  and  agricultural  genius,  in  all  their  respective  operations,  sup- 
pose how  much  of  physical  labor  (which  is  now  in  itself  almost  a  repulsive 
drudgery  without  wisdom  to  direct  it,)  would  be  rendered  not  only  light, 
easy  and  greatly  lessened,  but  also  attractive  in  the  extreme ! 

The  various  creations  of  combined  industry  would  be  more  than  enough 
to  sustain  every  member  and  the  whole  community  in  such  a  condition  as 
contributes  most  to  individual  harmonization,  and  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  the  whole.  There  should  be  by  necessity  chosen  three  speaking 
men,  of  a  very  active  business  talent,  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  to 
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transact  all  business  with  foreign  bodies — buying  all  lands  and  imports 
for  the  use  of  the  families,  employees  or  residents — and  selling  produce 
from  agriculture,  arts,  etc.,  which  will  be  more  than  necessary  for  their 
own  consumption.  A  price  at  which  the  contents  of  their  store-house  are 
to  be  sold,  should  be  determined  by  the  benevolence  of  the  firm,  who  can' 
under  such  circumstances,  sell  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
same  article  can  be  sold  by  isolated  traders  and  merchants  in  towns — and 
their  increasing  productions  would  even  yield  each  producer  twenty-five 
per  cent,  clear  profit — no  loss  at  all.  What  an  innocent  monopoly  would 
this  establish  among  them  I 

The  central  object  of  the  community  should  be  education.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  living  soul  to  progress  and  improve  for  ever  in  knowledge, 
wisdom,  celestial  love  and  divine  truth.  Man  is  a  progressive  being ;  and 
is  capable  of  endless  unfoldment  and  infinite  improvement.  Every  hu- 
man being  should  learn  and  study  all  he  can  glean  from  the  Volume  of 
Nature,  watching,  if  possible,  all  her  operations  observable  every  where, 
and  exercising  his  noblest  gift.  Reason.  Communion  with  nature  lifts  the 
soul  higher  than  that  with  art. 

Every  member  should  make  daily  progress  in  scientific  and  intellectual 
attainments,  and  in  the  development  of  their  noblest  or  spiritual  natures. 
The  less  we  grow  of  a  gross  or  animal  materiality,  the  more  we  become 
susceptible  of  a  highly  refined  or  spiritualized  nature.  Let  every  member 
have  access,  at  all  times,  to  the  libraries,  manufacturing,  mechanic  and 
agricultural,  whence  he  can  derive  all  the  information  he  desires  on  any 
subject.  Let  there  be  also  lectures,  delivered  twice  every  week,  on  sci- 
entific, artistic  and  agricultural  principles  and  matters.  Let  all  the  mem- 
bers be  educationized  in  the  happiest  forms  of  association,  and  the  truest 
principles  of  brotherhood.  Let  all  be  attracted  to  one  another  by  the 
law  of  love.  Pecuniary  acquisition  should  not  be  the  all-absorbing  aim  of 
the  association,  as  it  produces  avarice  and  numerous  restless  discomforts 
attendant  on  it.  Intellectual  acquisition  should  be  in  view  all  the  wealth 
desirable  and  attainable  !  Yet  with  some  exceptions,  money  or  its  equiv- 
alent may  be  and  is  a  quick  and  powerful  auxiliary  in  attaining  the  end, 
and  is,  under  all  circumstances,  a  necessary  and  safe  passport  whereby  to 
go  through  the  world — uncharitable  world — a  friend  in  need,  yet  a  rude 
and  hard  master  in  some  respects.  Let  every  arrangement  in  social 
architecture  be  marked  with  the  graces  of  beauty,  utility,  economy  and 
convenience.  Let  the  united  powers  of  social  ingenuity  be  called  out  to 
abridge,  as  much  as  possible,  the  amount  of  labor,  not  only  in  the  wide 
fields  of  agriculture,  the  industrial  departments  of  the  artistic  weaver,  me- 
chanic, etc.,  but  also  in  the  public  bakery,  public  laundry  and  refectory. 
All  the  dormant  yet  fertile  energies  of  an  inventive  genius  should  be 
called  forth  into  activity  by  the  awarding  of  such  premiums  or  prizes  as 
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are  of  a  very  encouraging  nature.  Let  none  undertake  too  much  at  first 
in  the  construction  of  this  social  order.  Little  beginnings  make  great 
endings.    Let  the  star  of  wisdom  guide  the  association  in  all  their  actions. 

As  regards  distributing  a  sum  of  equality  among  all  the  members,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  thus  created, 
is  it  not  right  to  give  the  veriest  fool  that  labors  only  by  direction,  the 
same  remunerative  sum  as  is  given  to  the  intellectualist  of  the  highest  de- 
velopment ?  Yes,  we  must  say,  just — evenly  just  in  nature's  impartial 
scales  of  equity.  Does  he  need  as  much  food  as  the  brightest  intellectual- 
ist, or  the  weakest  need  as  much  physical  comfort  as  the  strongest  ?  If 
woman  be  the  weakest  and  most  delicate  part  of  man,  so  much  in  favor  of 
her  being  entitled  to  the  same  pay  as  is  given  to  the  strongest ;  for  it  is  by 
nature's  law  the  duty  of  the  strongest  to  help  the  weakest.  Oh  behold,  in 
nature's  wide  field  of  benevolence,  how  a  sturdy  oak  nobly  supports  a 
twining  climber  of  the  tenderest  tendency  !  Can  not  you  interpret  Na- 
ture's grand  symbols  ?  There  can  be  no  individual  harmony  nor  social 
happiness  where  exists  the  partial  distribution  of  inequalities.  The  inter- 
est of  every  individual  should  gravitate  to  the  combined  interests  of  the 
whole.  Yet  there  are  genteel  drones  in  the  present  forms  of  society  who 
speculate  upon  the  labor  of  others;  they  are  even  passing  judgments 
upon  the  honesk  poverty-stricken  for  venturing  a  hand  upon  what  neces- 
sary substance  the  useless  drones  have  sucked,  to  the  injury  of  the  hard- 
laboring  class.  Why  do  such  powerful  suckers  pass  in  fashionable  society, 
so  highly  honored  for  their  supposed  qualities  or  goodness,  while  he  that 
labors  most,  suffers  most  with  the  burden  of  oppression,  is  passed  as  a 
despised  wretch  ?  It  is  only  honest  labor  that  dignifies  and  elevates  the 
industrian.  Yet  it  is  owing  to  the  false  forms  of  present  society  that  he  is 
compelled  to  sustain  the  rich  suckers  and  feed  himself  upon  the  husks  of 
aristocracy  !  Study  how  curiously  and  wisely  organized  is  the  association 
of  bees  as  they  permit  no  drone  in  their  hive  of  industry !  Who  shall  be 
the  first  to  deposit  the  sperm  of  social  harmony  and  industrial  order  among 
deaf  mutes  ?  Whosoever  makes  a  generous  sacrifice  towards  the  amelior- 
ation and  elevation  of  a  deaf-mute  community  by  application  to  practice, 
of  the  principles  of  a  wise  social  system,  deserves  a  monument  of  immor- 
tality through  ages  to  come.  Cannot  you  see  the  lever  of  social  power 
would  move  the  world  of  selfishness  out  of  place.  Tell  your  friend,  Mr. 
Flournoy,  that  he  has  a  sympathizing  friend  in  the  deep  shade  of  solitude. 
Tell  him  not  to  fear  the  frowns  of  the  uncharitable  world,  but  go  ahead  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  truth. 

Truly  yours,         John  Emerson. 
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APPENDIX. 


HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ASYLUM 
BUILDINGS. 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  distinguished  for  this,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  that  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  established  in  America,  have 
often  been  set  forth  in  our  Annual  Reports,  particularly  in  the  5th, 
20th,  and  28th. 

We  do  not  j^ropose  to  repeat  here  what  has  so  often  been 
already  published.  But  it  may  gratify  its  numerous  friends  and 
patrons,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  history  of  its  accommoda- 
tions ;  to  know  what  arrangements  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  comfort  and  care  of  its  pupils ; — what  buildings  they 
have  occupied ;  and  by  what  successive  aggregations  has  been 
erected  the  extensive  pile  which  now  cro^vns  the  summit  of  the 
beautiful  hill  in  the  western  part  of  this  city. 

When  the  school  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1817,  the  few 
mutes  who  presented  themselves  for  instruction,  were  lodged  and 
taught  in  the  south  part  of  the  building  which  is  now  the  City 
Hotel,  on  the  west  side  of  Main  street.  It  was  hired  by  the 
directors  for  that  purpose,  at  an  annual  rent  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  A  gentleman  and  his  wife  were  employed  to  keep  the 
house  and  board  the  pupils  and  teachers  at  a  stipulated  price,  viz., 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week.  The  number  of  pupils  had  so 
increased  the  second  year  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  procure  more 
room  than  could  be  had  in  the  building  then  occupied.  Several 
rooms  in  the  second  and  third  stories  of  the  house  in  Prospect 
street  then  owned  by  Mrs.  IL  Hopkins,  and  now  by  the  family  of 
the  late  Thomas  Day,  Esq.,  were  obtamed,  and  in  them  all  the 
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classes  were  taught  until  the  spring  of  1821,  when  the  Asylum 
building  was  ready  for  their  reception.  In  the  summer  of  1818, 
the  directors  appointed  a  committee  of  five  of  their  number  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  the  expediency  of  purchasing  a  site  for  the 
Asylum ;  and  after  hearing  their  report,  they  voted  "  that  the  same 
committee  be  authorized  to  purchase  the  house  and  about  seven 
acres  of  land  appurtenant  thereto,  late  the  property  of  Jared  Scar- 
borough, Esq.,  for  a  place  to  establish  buildings  for  the  Asylum,  at 
a  price  not  exceeding  seven  thousand  dollars."  The  property  was 
bought  at  auction  on  the  30th  of  July,  for  $8,600.  As  this  was 
more  than  the  committee  were  authorized  to  pay  for  it,  sundry 
individuals  contributed  $772  in  part  papnent,  and  the  directors 
concluded  to  take  it  and  pay  the  balance.  It  was  thought  at  the 
time  that  the  large  dwelling-house  on  the  premises  might,  with 
some  additions,  accommodate  the  institution  for  some  years.  A 
committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary 
alterations  and  additions,  reported,  however,  that  the  buildings 
being  of  wood  were  not  worth  altering,  and  recommended  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  of  brick  or  stone.  This  recommendation 
was  adopted  by  the  directors,  who  voted  in  March,  1819,  that 
measures  be  taken  for  the  immediate  construction  of  a  building  for 
the  Asylum  on  the  land  lately  purchased  of  the  estate  of  Jared 
Scarborough.  They  accepted  the  plan  of  a  building  drawn  and 
submitted  by  the  late  Daniel  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  in  May  following, 
and  directed  their  committee  to  effect  its  construction  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  $20,000.  This  building  was  finished  in  the  spring  of 
1821,  and  is  the  central  or  main  building  of  the  present  establish- 
ment as  seen  in  the  frontispiece  and  the  accompanying  plans.  Its 
actual  cost  was  $24,282.  The  directors  of  the  Asylum,  deeply 
affected  with  a  sense  of  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  enterprise, 
passed  the  following  preamble  and  vote  on  the  20th  of  April,  1821. 

Whereas,  an  edifice  has  lately  been  erected  by  this  Institution,  and  is 
now  ready  for  the  reception  of  its  pupils,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  humane 
and  pious  design  of  the  founders  of  this  Asylum,  the  directors  have  con- 
structed it,  not  only  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  human 
and  divine  knowledge,  but  have  also  designed  it  as  a  Sanctuary  where 
they  may  worship  God ; — for  these  reasons,  and  because  the  donors  and 
friends  of  this  Institution  have  cause  to  praise  Him  for  having  so  prospered 
this  undertaking  as  to  enable  them  to  build  so  spacious  an  edifice,  as  also 
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generally  for  His  smiles  upon  the  Institution ; — the  directors  resolve  to 
meet,  and  to  invite  the  members  of  the  corporation  and  their  fellow-citi- 
zens to  meet  at  said  house,  on  the  22d  day  of  May  next,  at  2  o'clock, 
P.M.,  and  then  dedicate  said  house  to  ALMIGHTY  GOD,  and  in  solemn 
and  devout  acts  of  worship  to  record  his  goodness  and  supplicate  his  bless- 
ing upon  this  infant  Seminary.  Therefore, 

Votedj  That  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  the  principal,  be  requested 
to  prepare  and  deliver  a  sermon  or  address  on  the  above  occasion. 

Meantime,  the  family,  consisting  of  the  superintendent,  or  stew- 
ard, Rev.  Samuel  Whittlesey,  his  wife,  children,  and  domestics , 
with  fifty-four  pupils,  removed  into  the  new  edifice.  It  was  130 
feet  long,  53  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high,  besides  a  basement, 
which  at  that  time  was  unfinished,  and  an  attic,  which  was  after- 
ward furnished  and  occupied  as  at  present,  for  a  boys'  sleeping- 
room.  In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  friends  of  the 
Asylum  assembled  on  the  day  appointed,  and  were  seated  on 
benches  properly  arranged  in  the  yard,  and  in  connection  with 
appropriate  religious  services,  the  following  discourse  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  from  the  front  steps  of  the  building. 

DISCOURSE. 

2  Corinthians  v.  i. — "For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  god,  an 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

The  faith  of  Paul  in  the  promises  of  God,  was  an  anchor  to  his 
soul,  both  sure  and  stedfast,  amid  all  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of 
life.  Experience  had  taught  him  not  to  look  to  human  aid  for 
support,  nor  to  seek  repose  in  earthly  comforts  ;  for  both,  he  well 
knew,  like  the  temporary  shelter  of  a  house,  might  fall  beneath  the 
arm  of  violence,  or  crumble  into  ruin  from  the  natural  progress  of 
decay.  He  felt  himself  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  on  the  earth ;  his 
home  was  in  heaven,  rendered  sure  to  him  by  the  declaration  of  his 
divine  master ;  "  in  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  if  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you."  To  this  final  rest  from  all  suffering  and  sin,  Paul  looked 
forward  with  such  delightful  anticipation,  that  even  his  aflliction 
appeared  but  light  and  momentary,  and  he  considered  it  as  working 
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out  for  him  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  The 
faith  which  enabled  him  to  do  this,  he  thus  describes :  "  While  we 
look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are 
not  seen :  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God, 
an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

By  the  expression,  "  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle,"  I  appre- 
hend the  apostle  intended  something  more  than  the  mere  human 
body,  and  referred  rather  to  our  residence  in  this  world,  which 
from  its  transitoriness  and  uncertainty,  might  well  be  compared  to 
a  tabernacle  or  tent,  and  thus  be  fitly  contrasted  with  the  perma- 
nency and  stability  of  the  heavenly  state.  Thus  you  see  what  was 
the  true  source  of  the  apostle's  consolation  under  affliction  and  of 
the  zeal  and  hope  which  animated  him  in  the  midst  of  his  trials ; 
he  regarded  things  temporal,  as  he  would  the  accommodations  of  a 
house,  which,  with  all  its  conveniences  and  comforts,  is  nevertheless 
destined  to  inevitable  dissolution ;  he  fixed  his  affections  on  things 
eternal,  on  his  home  in  the  heavens,  on  that  building  of  God,  whose 
foundation  is  sure,  whose  walls  are  imperishable,  and  the  beauty, 
order,  and  magnificence  of  which,  infinitely  surpass  all  our  concep- 
tions. These  sentiments  of  the  apostle,  and  the  spirit  which  dic- 
tated them,  seem  to  me,  my  brethren,  peculiarly  suitable  for  us  to 
imbibe  on  the  present  occasion.  We  see  before  us  a  little  group  of 
our  fellow-beings,  who  are  called  in  the  mysterious  providence  of 
God  to  endure  affliction.  This  affliction  may  become  compara- 
tively light  to  them,  and,  as  it  were,  enduring  but  a  moment ;  could 
it  be  made  instrumental  of  working  out  for  them  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding, and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  They  are  just  introduced 
into  an  earthly  house  well  calculated  for  their  accommodation ;  but 
it  becomes  both  them  and  all  of  us,  who  feel  interested  in  their 
welfare,  to  keep  constantly  in  mind,  that  this  goodly  edifice  with  its 
various  sources  of  instruction  and  improvement,  is  one  of  the 
things,  which  though  seen  perhaps  with  grateful  satisfaction  is  still 
temporal,  the  worldly  advantages  of  which  may  prove  uncertain 
and  must  be  transitory,  and  at  which,  therefore,  we  ought  not  to 
look  with  any  sense  of  a  strong  and  undue  attachment,  but  rather, 
raise  the  eye  of  our  faith,  and  persuade  these  sufferers  to  do  so 
likewise,  to  a  better  home,  to  that  building  of  God,  the  house  not 
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made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  heavens.  When  I  say  that  the 
worldly  advantages  of  this  Asylum  may  prove  uncertain,  do  not 
understand  me  as  wishing  to  disparage  their  true  importance  and 
value.  To  do  this  would  be  alike  unwise  and  ungrateful.  It 
would  be  unwise ;  for  Godhness  hath  the  promise  of  this  hfe  as 
well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come,  and  it  is  only  a  misguided  enthu- 
siasm which  can  aim  to  prepare  yoiith  for  a  better  world,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  training  them  up  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  all 
their  duties  in  this.  It  would  be  ungrateful ;  for  every  creature 
of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused  if  it  be  received  with 
thanksgiving ;  and  we  might  as  well  close  our  eyes  upon  the  bud- 
ding beauties  of  the  season,  which  the  kind  Author  of  Nature  is 
now  unfolding  to  our  "saew,  as  to  shut  our  hearts  against  that  gen- 
eral aspect  of  convenience,  and  that  prospect  of  future  comfort  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  the  same  Giver  of  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift,  deigns  to  shed  over  the  establishment  which  we  wish  this 
day  to  dedicate  to  Him  who  has  thus  far  fostered  and  protected 
it.  But  the  brightest  hopes  of  spring  sometimes  fall  before  an 
untimely  frost,  and  human  establishments  of  the  fairest  promise 
have  often  been  so  perverted  from  their  original  design,  as  to 
become  the  nurseries  of  error,  or  so  conducted  in  their  progress,  as 
to  promote  the  views  of  personal  interest ;  or  so  decked  out  with 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  greatness,  as  to  serve  rather  for  the 
ornaments  with  which  ambition  would  love  to  decorate  itself,  than 
as  the  plain  and  useful  instruments  which  the  hand  of  unostentatious 
charity  would  employ  to  dispense  her  simple  and  substantial  bene- 
fits to  the  suffering  objects  of  her  care.  Beheve  me  these  are  the 
rocks  on  which  this  Institution  may  be  shipwrecked.  Its  very 
prosperity  should  serve  as  the  beacon  of  its  danger. 

Many  of  you,  my  brethren,  recollect  when  your  interest  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  first  excited  by  a  single  individual  of  their 
number,  thus  afflicted,  as  it  were,  by  Providence,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  turning  her  calamity  into  the  source  of  blessings  upon  her 
fellow-sufferers: — and  now,  when  about  six  years  only  have 
elapsed,  since  she  was  regarded  as  almost  a  solitary  instance  of 
this  calamity  among  us,  I  see  her  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable 
circle  of  those  whom  she  was  destined  to  reheve,  many  of  whom, 
with  herself,  have  already  completed  the  fourth  year  of  their  edu- 
cation, while  they  this  day  are  assembled  in  their  own  house, 
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reared  by  the  charities  of  individuals  and  the  munificence  of  both 
state  and  national  bounty,  with  means  of  comfort  and  instruction, 
far  surpassing  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  were  indulged  by  the 
friends  of  the  Asylum  at  its  commencement.  My  brethren,  such 
unexampled  prosperity  is  dangerous,  and  those  to  whom  the  guardi- 
anship of  this  Institution  is  entrusted,  will  do  well  to  watch  against 
its  insinuating  effects. 

Man,  whether  in  his  collective  or  individual  capacity,  is  a  fallen 
and  degenerate  being.  He  is  always  prone  to  look  at  the  things 
which  are  seen  and  are  temporal,  and  to  neglect  those  which  are 
not  seen  and  are  eternal.  And  this  explains  a  most  singular 
problem  of  human  nature.  You  will  find  individuals  whose  hearts 
overflow  with  all  the  charities  of  life  ;  kind,  gentle,  amiable,  hon- 
orable,— willing  to  practice  almost  any  self-denial  and  to  expend 
almost  any  bounty,  in  the  furthering  of  plans  for  the  relief  of  the 
temporal  distress  of  their  fellow-men.  And  they  -will  erect  the 
most  princely  establishments  to  furnish  the  sickness  of  poverty 
with  a  couch  of  ease,  and  to  afford  the  wandering  stranger  a  home, 
and  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  the  widow  and  supply  the  wants  of 
the  fatherless,  and  to  control  or  mitigate  the  worst  of  all  human 
evils,  the  maddening  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  yet  they  can  do  all 
this  and  think  nothing  of  the  souls  of  these  sufferers ;  make  little 
or  no  provision  for  their  spiritual  necessities ;  and  while  every- 
thing is  done  to  render  the  earthly  house  of  their  tabernacle  con- 
venient and  comfortable,  thei^  are  not  warned  that  they  must  soon 
leave  it ;  they  are  not  urged  to  secure  a  residence  in  a  better  home, 
"  in  the  building  of  God,  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens."  In  saying  this,  far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  the 
offices  of  humanity ;  but  why  not  blend  these  offices  with  the  nobler 
charity  which  the  Gospel  inspires.  While  men  will  lavish  all  the 
skill  and  experience  that  their  bounty  can  procure  to  heal  the  dis- 
eases of  the  body,  why  perform  only  half  the  cure ;  why  leave  the 
patient  to  languish  under  a  more  dreadful  malady,  the  corruption 
of  a  depraved  heart ;  why  not  take  advantage  of  the  composure  and 
self-reflection,  which  his  very  hour  of  bodily  suffering  brings  with 
it,  to  soothe  the  pangs  of  his  conscience,  to  allay  the  torments  of 
remorse,  to  ease  him  from  the  burden  of  sin,  to  refresh  his  parched 
soul  with  the  well-spring  of  eternal  life,  to  point  him  to  that  physi- 
cian in  whose  gift  is  immortal  health  and  vigor.    My  brethren, 
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look  at  this  fact — it  is  to  be  found  on  the  pages  of  all  the  histories 
of  mere  philanthropy ;  and  shows  the  danger  to  which  all  establish- 
ments of  benevolence  are  exposed.  Forgive  me,  then,  for  dwelling 
on  this  perhaps  unwelcome  topic.  But  I  do  feel  that  the  solemni- 
ties of  this  day,  if  they  have  any  meaning,  call  upon  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  establishment,  to  keep  steadily  in 
view  its  simple,  original  design,  that  of  making  it  the  gate  to 
heaven,  for  these  poor  lambs  of  the  flock ;  for,  without  such  means 
of  instruction,  they  must  continue  to  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the 
region  of  the  shadow  of  death,  ignorant  of  the  immortality  of  their 
souls,  of  their  accountability  to  God,  of  their  future  state  of  being, 
of  the  destinies  which  await  them,  of  the  corruption  of  their  own 
hearts,  of  the  necessity  of  repentance  toward  God,  and  of  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  influence  of  that  Holy  Com- 
forter, which  can  alone  renew  them  in  the  temper  of  their  minds 
and  prepare  them  for  the  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible,  unde- 
filed,  and  that  fadeth  not  away. 

Besides,  by  thus  making  the  spiritual  benefits  of  the  Institution 
paramount  to  all  others,  its  temporal  advantages  will  be  best  se- 
cured. For  the  former  afford  the  surest  foundation  of  the  latter. 
If  it  is  thus  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  to  the  building  up 
of  His  kingdom  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  such  a  feeling  of  depend- 
ence on  God,  of  accountability  to  Him,  and  of  reliance  on  His  prov- 
idential support,  will  be  produced  among  those  who  manage  its 
concerns,  as  to  give  the  most  consistency,  energy,  and  success  to 
all  their  measures  and  operations  for  its  welfare.  It  will  then  be 
placed,  if  I  may  so  speak,  under  the  more  immediate  protection  of 
the  Saviour,  it  becomes  entitled  to  His  covenant  promises,  it  forms 
a  department  of  His  vast  and  increasing  empire  in  this  lower 
world,^nd  He  stands  pledged  to  overshadow  it  with  the  arm  of 
His  mighty  and  irresistible  protection. 

Again,  by  devoting  this  Institution  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  the 
moral  influence  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  will  have  an  important . 
and  salutary  eftect  even  upon  its  purely  intellectual  and  temporal 
departments,  and  the  government  of  the  pupils.  Truth  is  often  said 
to  be  omnipotent.  It  is  the  instrument  which  the  Father  of  spir- 
its employs  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  purify  the  hearts  of  His 
intelHgent  creatures.  But  truth  is  one,  and  there  is  probably  a 
real  connection  between  all  kinds  of  truth  both  human  and  divine  ; 
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for  the  author  of  those  operations  of  nature  which  furnish  the  data 
from  which  physical  truths  are  derived,  and  of  those  dispensations 
of  providence  and  grace  from  which  moral  and  religious  truths  are 
derived,  is  One  and  the  same  Almighty  Being,  directing  and  con- 
trolling the  vast  movements  of  His  power,  and  the  mysterious  pro- 
cesses of  His  wisdom,  and  the  inflexible  dispensations  of  His 
justice,  and  the  engaging  displays  of  His  goodness,  upon  one  har- 
monious plan,  all  tending  to  one  result,  the  brightest  illustration  of 
His  glory,  and  the  best  good  of  all  who  love  and  serve  Him.  Now, 
in  this  plan,  moral  truth  holds  a  higher  rank  than  intellectual,  and 
has  a  nobler  influence  on  the  mind ;  and  I  apprehend  that  the 
youth  whose  understanding  is  early  opened  to  the  reception  and 
influence  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  in  all  their  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity, will  make  the  fairest  and  most  rapid  progress,  even  in  his 
attainment  of  merely  human  knowledge.  Sin  darkens  the  under- 
standing as  well  as  debases  the  heart.  Had  man  remained  in  his 
primeval  state  of  innocence,  probably  much  of  that  very  obscurity 
which  attends  the  researches  that  philosophy  has  been  attempting 
to  make,  for  ages,  in  the  discovery  of  physical  truth,  and  which 
has  been  attributed  simply  to  the  limited  powers  of  the  human  fac- 
ulties, in  this  imperfect  state  of  being,  would  never  have  existed, 
and  much  that  now  appears  mysterious,  would  then  have  been 
clear.  But  there  is  a  view  of  this  subject  somewhat  more  practi- 
cal which  gives  it,  if  not  a  more  elevated,  at  least  a  more  heart- 
felt interest.  How  much  of  the  successful  education  of  youth  in 
any  department  of  knowledge  depends  upon  the  docility  of  the 
pupil,  and  on  the  influence  which  the  instructor  has  over  him. 
How  is  this  docility  best  to  be  cultivated  ?  How  is  this  influence 
to  be  maintained  so  as  to  combine  respect  with  love  ?  No  pre- 
cepts like  those  of  the  gospel  diffuse  over  the  opening  character 
that  tender  ingenuousness  of  feeling  which  is  so  lovely  in  yofth ;  it 
is  like  the  dew  of  heaven,  whose  mild  luster  sheds  a  fresher  charm 
over  the  budding  flower,  refreshes  its  infancy,  and  nurtures  its 
growth  into  j^ll  the  fulness  of  its  maturer  beauties.  The  faculties 
of  the  child  expand  in  their  most  desirable  form,  nay  its  very  ac- 
quisitions of  knowledge  are  most  rapid,  when  the  affections  of  its 
heart  are  properly  cultivated,  and  they  can  not  be  so  without  mak- 
ing use  of  the  doctrines,  and  precepts,  and  example  of  that  Saviour 
who  was  the  friend  of  the  young  and  helpless.    Education,  could 
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it  be  conducted  upon  strictly  gospel  principles,  would  soon  prove 
by  actual  experiment,  that  the  influence  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  fact  elevates  and  ennobles  all  the  powers  of  the  under- 
standing, while  it  purifies  and  hallows  all  the  affections  of  the  heart. 
And,  in  the  same  way,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  if  it 
is  to  be  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  this  Institution  to  form  its 
pupUs  to  those  habits  of  useful  employment  which  will  qualify  them 
to  contribute  to  their  own  future  support,  and  to  prepare  them  to 
sustain  the  various  relations,  and  discharge  the  various  duties  of 
life,  with  credit  to  themselves  and  comfort  to  their  friends,  that  this 
is  best  to  be  accomplished,  by  leading  them  to  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  then  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  them.  I  have  been  led  to  these  reflections,  my 
brethren,  from  considering  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  real 
nature  of  the  occasion  which  has  brought  us  together.  It  is  to  ded- 
icate this  Asylum  to  Almighty  God.  It  is  not  simply  to  conse- 
crate this  building,  or  any  particular  part  of  it,  to  the  services  and 
ceremonies  of  religious  worship,  although  we  indulge  the  hope  that 
this  will  form  an  important  feature  of  the  establishment,  and  give 
the  pupils  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  this  privilege  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  situation.  But  we  rather  assemble  here 
to  dedicate  the  whole  Institution,  in  all  its  departments,  and  with 
all  its  benefits,  to  the  service  and  honor  of  Him  who  has  so  kindly 
reared  and  cherished  it,  and  to  invoke  His  blessing  and  protection 
upon  it. 

On  such  an  occasion,  so  solemn  and  so  interesting,  it  is  becom- 
ing, it  is  safe,  nay  we  are  under  the  strongest  obligations,  to  sur- 
render this  whole  Institution  into  the  hands  of  Him,  who  retains  a 
property  in  every  gift  which  He  bestows  upon  us,  and  under  whose 
direction,  and  by  the  guidance  of  whose  precepts,  we  can  best 
secure  and  enjoy  all  our  blessings.  Hence  I  have  endeavored  in 
this  discourse  to  show,  that  it  is  both  the  duty  and  interest  of  those 
to  whom  the  guardianship  of  this  Asylum  is  intrusted,  to  keep  its 
original  and  leading  design  steadily  in  view,  to  make  the  rehgious 
welfare  of  the  pupils  its  great  object,  and  to  conduct  all  its  other 
departments,  not  upon  worldly  or  merely  humane  principles,  but 
under  the  wholesome  laws  and  maxims  of  the  gospel  of  our  Saviour. 
Let  us  then,  my  brethren,  all  of  us  who  expect  to  be  engaged  in 
its  aflfairs,  or  who  are  interested  in  its  prosperity,  now,  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  Almighty  God,  and  with  a  humble  reliance  on  His  aid, 
proceed  to  dedicate  this  Asylum,  in  all  its  departments,  and  with 
all  its  interests  and  concerns,  to  the  service  of  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies, to  the  honor  of  the  Redeemer's  name,  to  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  invoking  the  continuance  of  the  Divine 
blessing  upon  it,  that  it  may  prove  a  dch,  a  lasting,  an  eternal  ben- 
efit to  the  suffering  objects  of  its  care.  Thus  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  corner  stone,  it  will  be  established  upon  the  rock  of  ages ; 
and  when  these  walls,  which  the  hands  of  man  have  erected,  shall 
have  mouldered  into  ruin  ;  when  nothing  but  the  winds  of  heaven, 
shall  sigh  in  melancholy  murmur  through  the  desolation  of  these 
goodly  scenes  which  surround  and  embellish  it ;  when  the  last  me- 
morials of  its  founders  and  patrons  and  friends,  the  lonely  tomb- 
stones of  their  grass-grown  graves,  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust 
and  ceased  to  preserve  even  their  very  names  from  oblivion ;  when 
its  present  and  future  inhabitants,  the  cherished  objects  of  its  care, 
shall  have  left,  one  after  another,  this  earthly  house  of  their  taber- 
nacle, we  will  indulge  the  delightful  hope,  that  it  will  have  proved 
to  each  of  tljiem,  the  preparatory  entrance,  the  outer  court,  of  the 
building  of  God,  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.  And  that  this  may  prove  the  happy  lot  both  of  them, 
and  of  all  who  now  surround  them,  and  shew  this  interest  in  their 
welfare,  may  God  of  His  infinite  mercy  grant.  Amen. 


DEDICATORY  PRAYER. 

Father  of  mercies,  and  God  of  all  grace  and  consolation,  enable 
us,  at  this  time,  to  raise  unto  thee  the  united  desires  of  our  hearts, 
in  behalf  of  those  whose  necessities  thou  hast -not  forgotten,  and 
whom  thou  hast  visited,  in  their  calamity,  with  the  kindest  tokens 
of  thy  regard.  We  would  reverently  admire  the  overflowing 
abundance  of  thy  bounty,  and  the  countless  ways  in  which  thou 
dispensest  thy  gifts  to  the  sinful  and  suffering  children  of  men. 
We  thank  thee,  for  all  that  thou  hast  done,  both  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  to  succor  those  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
we  do  beseech  thee  to  bless  them,  and  the  institutions  which  cher- 
ish them,  with  the  kindness  of  thy  paternal  care,  with  the  light  of 
thy  gospel,  and  with  the  dew  of  thy  grace.  Especially  would  we 
acknowledge,  with  humble  and  devout  gratitude,  all  the  manifesta- 
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tions  of  thy  goodness  toward  the  Asylum  established  in  this  place. 
By  the  wonderful  workings  of  thy  providence,  thou  didst  direct  the 
attention  of  the  benevolent  to  these  children  of  suffering ;  thou 
didst  prepare  and  open  the  way  for  their  relief ;  thou  didst  move 
the  hand  of  charity  to  supply  their  wants ;  thou  didst  provide  the 
means  of  their  instruction  ;  thou  didst  touch  the  hearts  of  the  wise 
and  honorable,  and  the  rulers  of  the  land,  with  compassion  toward 
them ;  and,  now,  to  crown  all  thy  other  gifts,  thou  hast  gathered 
them,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  wings,  into  this  their 
own  dwelling,  in  which,  we  humbly  hope,  both  they  and  many  of 
their  fellow-sufferers,  will  be  made  partakers  of  still  greater  and 
richer  blessings.  In  all  these  things,  we  desire,  0  God,  to  see,  to 
acknowledge,  and  to  adore  the  hand  of  thy  power,  and  the  riches 
of  thy  bounty.  "  Not  unto  us,  O  !  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy 
name,  be  all  the  praise  and  all  the  glory."  And,  now,  O  !  Lord, 
what  shall  we  render  unto  thee  for  all  these  thy  benefits.  We  can 
only  give  back  to  thee  what  thou  hast  already  given.  Wilt  thou, 
then,  enable  us,  by  the  aid  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  thy  Son,  and  with  faith  in  Him,  at  this  time,  most  solemn- 
ly to  dedicate  this  Asylum  to  thyself. 

Almighty  and  most  Merciful  God,  in  behalf  of  those  whom  thou 
hast  called,  in  thy  providence,  to  direct  and  govern  the  concerns  of 
this  Asylum,  we  do  now  dedicate  this  whole  Institution  to  thee ;  to 
thee,  in  all  its  departments  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  in- 
struction; to  thee,  in  all  its  privileges  of  worship,  prayer,  and 
praise  ;  to  thee,  in  all  its  domestic  regulations,  and  various  means 
of  comfort  and  usefulness  ;  to  thee,  with  all  its  benefits,  both  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  beseeching  thee  to  accept  the  offering,  and  to 
make  it  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  thy  glory,  to  the  honor  of 
thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  building  up  of  his  kingdom  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  have  been,  who  now  are,  or  who  may  be,  the  ob- 
jects of  its  care.  O  !  Thou  Father  of  mercies,  take  now,  we  be- 
seech thee,  this  Asylum,  with  all  its  interests,  under  thy  future 
protection.  Defend  it  from  every  danger  by  thy  Almighty  arm. 
Give  it  all  salutary  favor  in  the  sight  of  our  fellow-men.  Excite 
the  prayers  of  thy  own  children  in  its  behalf.  Shed  down  upon  all 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  direction  and  management  of  its  con- 
cerns, in  their  several  stations,  and  in  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
spective duties,  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  of  patience  and 
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kindness,  of  fidelity  and  industry ;  so  that  all  things  being  conduct- 
ed in  thy  fear,  may  meet  with  thy  blessing,  and  result  both  in  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  those  who  resort  hither  for  instruc- 
tion. May  the  pupils  ever  be  taught  the  truths  of  thy  gospel,  m 
all  their  afiecting  simplicity  and  force.  May  the  friend  of  the 
wretched,  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  the  Son  of  thy  love,  here  abun- 
dantly display  the  riches  of  His  grace,  in  gathering  these  lambs  of 
the  flock  into  His  own  fold,  and  in  making  them  meet  for  an  en- 
trance into  the  spiritual  land  of  promise,  the  Canaan  of  eternal  rest. 

We  M^ould  also  remember  before  thee,  0 !  thou  hope  of  the 
afflicted,  the  many  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  and  other  lands,  who  are 
still  enveloped  in  the  midnight  of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness  ; 
we  beseech  thee,  in  thine  abundant  goodness,  to  make  provision  for 
their  relief,  and  to  cause,  that  wliile  the  consolations  of  thy  gospel 
are  extending  to  almost  every  corner  of  the  earth,  these  helpless 
may  not  be  forgotten  by  their  fellow-men. 

In  imploring  these  blessings.  Almighty  God,  we  humbly  confess, 
that  we  are  most  unworthy  to  receive  them.  For  we  are  sinners 
in  thy  sight,  and  if  thou  shouldest  be  strict  to  mark  our  iniquities, 
we  could  not  stand  before  thee  ;  we  would  look  to  Jesus  Christ 
alone  and  to  his  righteousness,  for  acceptance  with  thee.  O  !  for 
his  sake,  wilt  thou  hear  us,  and  grant  us  an  answer  of  peace.  And 
to  the  Father,  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  rendered  ever- 
lasting praises.  Amen. 

The  building  thus  finished  and  dedicated  was  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  120  pupils.  Changes  in  the  interior  arrangements 
of  the  building  were  made  from  time  to  time,  as  the  increasing 
number  of  pupils  and  a  regard  to  their  comfort  required.  The 
basement  was  completed  and  fitted  up  as  a  kitchen,  dining-room 
and  wash-room  in  1826,  at  an  expense  of  $1,823. 

For  some  years  there  was  no  mechanical  department  in  the 
Asylum,  though  the  importance  of  having  one  was  understood  al- 
most from  the  beginning.  In  1823,  two  neat  and  commodious  work- 
shops of  brick,  one  story  high,  were  put  up,  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
edifice,  and  at  some  distance  from  it,  at  a  cost  of  $1,011.  In  these 
were  employed  a  shoemaker,  a  cooper,  a  cabinet-maker  and  a  cut- 
ler, to  instruct  such  of  the  boys  as  were  of  suitable  age,  in  their 
respective  trades.    In  1825,  the  workshops  were  enlarged  at  an 
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expense  of  $745,  to  accommodate  the  whole  number  of  the  pupils 
who  wished  to  be  instructed  in  mechanical  labor. 

As  the  house  had  become  crowded,  and  the  location  of  the  kitch- 
en in  the  basement  had  been  found  prejudicial  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  its  inmates,  a  new  building  was  erected  in  1833,  in 
the  rear  and  adjoining  to  the  main  edifice,  and  was  fitted  up  for  a 
kitchen  and  wash-room  on  the  first  floor  and  a  dining-room  in  the 
second  story,  as  seen  in  the  planS.  It  was  56  feet  long,  32  feet 
wide,  and  cost  about  $3,500.  In  1846,  an  addition  of  17  feet  was 
made  to  the  north  end  of  this  building,  for  which  was  paid  the  sum 
of  $600  ;  and  in  1850,  it  was  raised  another  story  so  as  to  make  a 
girl's  dormitory  over  the  dining-room  connected  with  their  sleep- 
ing-rooms in  the  main  building.  This,  with  other  alterations  and 
improvements  made  the  same  year,  cost  more  than  $3,000. 

The  number  of  pupils  had  become  so  great  in  1844,  that  they 
could  not  be  comfortably  disposed  of  in  the  buildings  then  belong- 
ing to  the  Institution.  It  was  therefore  thought  best  to  erect  a 
building  which  should  contain  all  the  school-rooms  and  the  chapel. 
The  west  or  left  wing  was  accordingly  constructed  at  an  expense 
of  $8,000.  It  is  60  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  built  of  brick,  three 
stories  high.  On  the  first  floor  are  four  class-rooms ;  the  same 
number  on  the  second  floor,  and  in  the  third  story  are  a  chapel,  a 
class-room  and  a  museum.  The  removing  of  the  schools  from  the 
main-building,  made  important  alterations  in  its  ititerior  arrange- 
ments necessary.  These  were  efiected  the  same  year  and  the 
buildings  thoroughly  repaired.  Since  that  time,  little  or  no  change 
has  been  made  in  these  arrangements. 

In  1849,  one  of  the  workshops  was  taken  down,  and  a  much 
larger  and  better  one  was  built  in  its  place.  It  is  of  brick,  two 
stories  high,  115  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide.  A  part  of  the  second 
story  was  fitted  up  for  a  tailor's  shop.  The  remainder,  with  the 
whole  of  the  first  story  was  arranged  for  cabinet-making.  The 
other  shop  was  raised  a  story  to  correspond  with  the  new  one.  The 
upper  part  was  occupied  as  at  present,  for  shoe-making,  and  the 
lower  story  as  a  ware-room  for  cabinet  furniture.  Gas  was  intro- 
duced into  all  the  buildings  of  the  Asylum  the  same  year,  and 
water  by  means  of  hydraulic  rams,  the  year  after. 

The  handsome  veranda  which  ornaments  the  central  buildina-. 
as  seen  in  the  frontispiece,  was  constructed  in  1852,  and  cost  $943. 
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In  order  to  separate  the  quite  young  children  from  the  older 
ones,  and  to  afford  suitable  accommodations  for  the  whole  number 
of  pupils,  at  that  time  more  than  200,  the  Directors  resolved  early 
in  1854,  to  erect  a  new  building  which  they  accordingly  did.  It  was 
completed  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  at  a  cost  of  $15,500,  and 
forms  the  east  or  right  wing,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  eleva- 
tion and  plans.  It  is  70-  feet  long,  53  feet  wide,  three  stories  high 
with  a  basement,  and  affords  accommodations  for  the  family  of  the 
principal,  for  the  female  teachers  and  an  assistant  matron,  and  for 
thirty-five  or  forty  of  the  youngest  pupils. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  view  of  the  front  elevation  of  the  Asylum 
as  it  now  is.  It  faces  the  south,  has  a  beautiful  lawn  before  it,  or- 
namented with  trees,  flowers  and  a  fountain.  The  plans  here  given 
are  a  correct  representation  of  the  first  and  second  floors,  showing 
the  rooms  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  appropriated.  The  third 
story  of  the  main  building  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  trans- 
versely, one  of  which  contains  the  clothes  room  and  sleeping  rooms 
of  the  matron  and  female  pupils,  and  the  other,  of  the  boys.  The 
third  story  of  the  new  wing  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  similar  manner.  Though  the  buildings  of  the  Asylum 
were  erected  at  different  times  as  they  were  needed,  and  not  in 
conformity  with  an  original  plan,  still  they  present  a  very  good 
appearance,  and  afford  as  many  conveniences  as  will  be  found  in 
pubhc  institutions  generally. 

The  price  of  board,  tuition,  washing,  &c.,  from  1817  to  1821, 
was  $200  ;  from  that  tune  to  1825,  it  was  S150  ;  then  till  1834,  it 
was  $116,  and  from  that  to  the  present  time,  $100  a  year,  includ- 
ing vacations. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and 
washing ;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  man- 
ners and  morals ;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  the  school-room,  for  which,  including  tuition,  there 
will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

n.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be 
made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on 
account  of  vacatioQ  of  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance, 
for  the  punctual  fulfillment  or  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  EIGHT  and  twenty-five  years ;  must  be  of  a  good 
natural  intellect ;  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a 
pen,  legibly  and  correctly  ;  free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct 
and  from  any  contagious  disease. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations 
in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the 
name  and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  appli- 
cation as  above  should  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  funds 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  in  Vermont  and 
Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  In  all  cases  a  certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Select- 
men, Magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  township 
or  place  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should  accompany  the 
application. 
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Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pup  ils,  may  address 
their  letters  (post-paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum ;  and  all 
letters  respecting  the  pupils,  either  to  him  or  them,  must  be  post- 
paid. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April, 
and  continues  tioo  weeks.  The  summer  Vacation  begins  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  August,  and  ends  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
September.  The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  at  the  close  of  the 
Summer  Vacation  in  September.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is 
very  important ;  as  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a 
whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it 
after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience 
and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
to  have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before 
they  come  to  the  Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  prepares 
them  to  make  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information 
concerning  him,  he  should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his 
name ;  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  birth ;  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence ;  where  he  was  born ;  whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not, 
what  caused  his  deafness ;  whether  he  has  deaf-mute  relatives ; 
also  the  name  and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respect- 
ing him  may  be  addressed.  He  should  be  ivell  clothed  ;  that  is, — 
he  should  have  both  summer  and  winter  clotliing  enough  to  last 
one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each 
of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of  money  should  also 
be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal 
expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Summer  Vacation,  an 
officer  of  the  Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel 
upon  the  railroads  between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of 
them  and  their  baggage,  on  condition  that  their  friends  will  make 
timely  provision  for  their  expenses  on  the  way,  and  engage  to 
meet  and  receive  them  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  early 
train  at  the  various  points  on  the  route  previously  agreed  on,  and 
at  the  station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  in  Boston. 
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THE  FORTY-FIRST  REPORT 

OP  THE 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 

TO  ITS  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS. 


It  is  just  forty  years  since  the  first  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States  was  opened  in  the 
city  of  Hartford.  Chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  it  was  located,  it  received  the  name  of  the 
Connecticut  Asylum ;  but  three  years  after,  in  consideration 
of  its  liberal  endowment  by  Congress,  and  its  readiness  to 
receive  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  country  upon  the  same 
terms,  it  assumed  the  name  of  the  American  Asylum.  The 
successive  steps  by  which  it  has  advanced  from  small  begin- 
nings to  its  present  size  and  importance,  have  been  detailed 
in  some  of  our  previous  Reports,  and  have  been  incorpora- 
ted into  the  permanent  records  of  history.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  repeat  what  is  already  so  well  known ;  but  shall  in 
this  Report  merely  allude,  in  the  briefest  manner,  to  the 
more  important  events  of  the  year  ;  appending  to  it  a  list  of 
all  the  officers  and  pupils  of  the  Asylum,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  present  time,  with  such  tables  of  classification, 
and  remarks,  as  may  serve  to  make  the  statistics  and  facts 
interesting  and  available  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  those  who  come  after  us  will  make  out  and 
publish,  every  tenth  year,  a  similar  list ;  thus  embodying  in 
a  concise  form,  the  results  of  the  efforts  here  put  forth  for 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  facts  which  alone 
can  determine  the  philosophy  of  their  condition. 
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Within  the  year  ending  the  first  of  May,  there  have  been 
in  the  Institution  552  pupils ;  12  more  than  we  have  had 
in  any  former  year.  These  have  been  attending  to  the 
studies  adapted  to  their  stage  of  progress,  in  the  manner 
detailed  in  our  last  Report,  under  the  same  competent 
teachers,  and  with  equally  gratifying  results.  While  indi- 
vidual teachers  may  have  changed  for  the  better  their 
modes  of  illustration,  and  by  the  aid  of  their  own  experi- 
ence as  well  as  that  of  others,  have  made  their  labors  more 
efficient  and  more  valuable,  the  general  system  of  instruc- 
tion has  remained  the  same.  Such  new  books,  prepared 
for  other  children,  as  by  their  simplicity  of  language  have 
been  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  pupils,  we  have  gladly 
introduced  into  our  classes  after  the  first  year ;  deeming  it 
quite  important  that  they  should  become  familiar  with  the 
style  and  idiom  of  common  books  and  the  conversation  of 
speaking  persons,  as  with  these  they  must  be  mostly  conver- 
sant after  leaving  school.  By  comparing  the  compositions 
of  a  few  of  the  first  classQs  received  into  the  Asylum  with 
those  of  the  classes  recently  admitted,  as  published  in  our 
annual  Reports,  we  shall  not  fail  to  perceive  a  manifest  im- 
provement in  this  respect.  While  the  former  exhibited  oc- 
casional strokes  of  fancy  and  originality,  they  were  quite 
deficient  in  correctness  of  expression,  and  abounded  in 
what  was  termed  deaf  and  dumb  idioms^  which  were  often 
not  a  little  amusing.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  are  not 
particularly  different  from  the  productions  of  speaking  chil- 
dren. If  there  is  less  that  is  striking,  there  is  also  less  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  construction ;  with  very  much  less 
of  the  peculiar  idiom  above  alluded  to.  Whatever  cause 
may  be  assigned  for  this  change,  whether  to  better  element- 
ary and  other  text-books ;  to  the  substitution  of  suggestive 
for  systematic  signs;  to  the  adoption  of  a  more  natural 
system  of  instruction,  or  to  the  influence  of  all  these  causes 
combined,  the  fact  that  the  present  pupils  of  this  Institution 
write  more  correctly,  and  in  a  style  more  nearly  conformed 
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to  that  of  other  persons  than  the  early  pupils  did,  can  not 
be  questioned.  This  certainly  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
gain,  and  should  stimulate  our  teachers  to  renewed  efforts 
in  the  same  direction. 

Until  last  month,  there  has  not  been  a  death  in  the  Asy- 
lum from  sickness,  since  November,  1852.  This  remarka- 
ble exemption  has  caused  us  to  feel  more  keenly  our  recent 
bereavements.  On  the  first  day  of  April,  one  of  the  female 
pupils  was  attacked  with  measles.  In  the  course  of  the 
month,  seventy-four  other  cases  occurred,  with  a  fatal  ter- 
mination in  two  instances.  Edward  L.  Small,  of  Vermont, 
a  lad  of  many  excellent  and  amiable  qualities,  died  on  the 
21st,  and  Daniel  W.  Mundall,  who  had  been  but  six  months 
with  us,  died  on  the  23d  of  April.  While  we  sympathize 
with  the  afflicted  parents  and  lament  the  untimely  end  of 
these  young  persons,  we  would  devoutly  express  our  thanks 
to  God  for  his  sparing  mercy ;  and  rejoice  that  he  has  raised 
to  health  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  subjects  of  this  visit- 
ation. 

In  our  Report  two  years  since  we  noticed  the  death  of 
two  of  the  vice-presidents  and  founders  of  the  Asylum. 
Two  more  of  their  number  have  died  within  the  past  year ; 
Ward  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  and  Col.  James  Ward,  both  of 
Hartford ;  leaving  the  number  of  those  who  labored  with 
them  in  establishing  and  sustaining  this  Institution  for  forty 
years,  very  small  indeed.  Of  all  its  friends,  whether  among 
the  living  or  the  dead,  none  were  more  active,  more  zealous 
or  more  constant  than  those  wiiose  departure  from  earth 
we  now  deplore.  Our  hope  is  that  others  may  be  found  to 
fill  their  places,  inspired  with  like  benevolence  and  willing- 
ness to  make  efforts  for  the  furtherance  of  its  interests  in 
time  to  come. 

In  the  department  of  instruction  there  has  been  but  little 
change.  Mr.  Theodore  J.  Holmes,  who  had  for  three 
years  been  successfully  engaged  as  a  teacher,  resigned  his 
office  last  autumn,  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  theological 
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study.  This  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  son  of  our  first  principal,  T.  H. 
Gallaudet,  LL.  D.  His  familiarity  with  the  sign  language 
from  childhood ;  his  earnest  desire  to  be  employed  in  this 
particular  field  of  usefulness,  with  talents  adapted  to  it, 
eminently  qualify  him  for  the  profession  he  has  chosen. 

The  interest  hitherto  manifested  in  the  Asylum,  by  the 
people  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  New  England 
States,  continues  unabated.  We  find  evidence  of  this  in  fre- 
quent expressions  of  kindness  and  sympathy  from  the  mul- 
titude of  strangers  who  have  visited  the  Asylum  within  the 
year ;  in  the  favorable  reports  made  by  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittaes  and  State  Officers  who  have  carefully  inspected  the 
different  departments  of  the  Institution ;  and  especially  in  the 
fact  that  no  party  in  any  of  these  Legislatures,  in  its  zeal  for 
retrenchment  and  reform,  has  even  proposed  to  lessen  the 
appropriation  to  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb.  We  con- 
fidently believe  that  while  they  are  as  well  instructed  and 
cared  for  here,  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  their  claims  to 
the  public  bounty,  which  they  can  advocate  only  by  the 
mute  eloquence  of  expression,  will  not  be  disregarded. 

In  making  out  the  list  appended  to  this  Report  of  all 
who  have  been  pupils  at  the  Asylum,  we  noticed  the  names 
of  quite  a  number  concerning  whom  we  have  heard  little 
or  nothing  since  the  day  they  left  us.  Whether  they  were 
among  the  living  or  the  dead ;  whether  they  were  support- 
ing themselves  by  their  industry,  or  were  living  in  idleness, 
a  burden  to  their  friends ;  whether  by  their  correct  deport- 
ment and  good  character,  or  by  the  commission  of  crimes, 
they  were  reflecting  credit  or  bringing  disgrace  upon  the 
Institution  in  which  they  were  educated,  were  questions 
which  we  could  not  answer.  It  is  not  strange  that  we 
should  desire  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  these  cases.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  the  postmaster  of  the  towns  where  these 
individuals  resided  at  the  time  they  were  in  school.  To 
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most  of  these  letters,  about  a  hundred  in  all,  answers  have 
been  kindly  and  promptly  returned ;  and  the  information 
sought  has,  in  all  cases  where  it  could  be  obtained,  been 
cheerfully  furnished.  The  result  has  been  truly  gratifying. 
We  have  never  before  been  so  deeply  impressed'  with  the 
importance  of  education  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  had 
formed  our  estimate  of  it  by  its  development  in  the  intelli- 
gent, the  ambitious,  the  enterprising,  the  well-educated 
portion  of  our  graduates.  We  had  read  with  honest  pride, 
their  compositions  and  letters,  published  in  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  the  day ;  we  had  met  them  at  their  con- 
ventions and  public  gatherings,  and  been  much  gratified 
with  the  specimens  of  manly  eloquence  and  good  sense 
which  their  addresses  afforded ;  we  had  seen  some  of  them 
successfully  occupied  as  teachers  of  their  fellow  mutes,  and 
in  other  positions  of  honor  and  profit.  While  cheered  by 
these  manifest  proofs  of  the  value  of  education  to  this  class 
of  persons,  we  could  not  forget  that  many  others  of  them, 
had  manifested  but  little  if  any  desire  or  capacity  for  im- 
provement, and  consequently  had  derived,  as  it  seemed  at 
the  time,  but  little  benefit  from  the  advantages  they  enjoy- 
ed. A  few  had  not  only  lost  their  hearing,  but  their  men- 
tal faculties  by  violent  disease ;  and  were,  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  verging  upon  idiocy  or  insanity.  Some  of 
them  had  been  sent  home  for  incompetency,  after  a  trial  of 
a  few  months.  Others  who  remained  with  us  the  usual 
time,  had  made  little  progress  in  learning.  We  did  not 
suppose  that  they  had  got  much  good,  or  an  equivalent  for 
the  money  expended  upon  them.  We  should  not  have 
ventured  to  call  upon  the  friends  of  our  dull  and  moderate 
scholars,  for  testimony  in  our  favor  as  educators  of  deaf 
mutes.  We  find,  however,  that  we  have  been  entertaining 
mistaken  notions  in  this  matter.  The  response  which 
comes  back  to  our  inquiries  respecting  this  portion  of  our 
former  pupils,  from  their  secluded  homes,  convinces  us  not 
only  that  their  friends  and  neighbors  have  from  such  cases 
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formed  an  opinion  highly  favorable  to  us,  but  that  there  is 
really  good  ground  for  such  a  conclusion.  If  they  did  not 
acquire  so  much  of  written  language  as  to  serve  them  for  a 
medium  of  communication  with  the  world  around  them, 
they  did  learn  the  names  of  many  persons,  places  and  things, 
by  which  they  could  make  known  their  own  wants,  and 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  others  in  common  matters.  If  they 
did  not  master  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  the  laws  of  con- 
struction, they  did  fix  in  their  memories  and  in  their  hearts, 
rules  of  duty  and  principles  of  moral  action  which  have 
made  them  temperate,  industrious,  honest  and  religious. 
If  they  failed  to  acquire  a  literary  taste,  they  came  to  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  good  manners  and  proper  atten- 
tion to  dress  and  personal  appearance.  In  short,  they  were 
elevated  on  the  scale  of  social  refinement ;  prepared  in  some 
good  degree  for  the  duties  of  their  humble  stations,  and  we 
doubt  not,  in  many  instances,  by  the  grace  of  God,  for  the 
final  reward  of  well  doing  in  heaven. 

The  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Asylum,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  equally  pleased,  as  we  have  been,  with  specimens  of 
the  correspondence  above  alluded  to.  The  first  case  was 
one  sent  home  at  the  end  of  a  year  for  incapacity.    "  I  am 

happy  to  say  that  I  is  living  and  has  been  always  in 

good  health;  and  has  more  than  maintained  himself. 
I  consider  him  worth  on  the  farm  twelve  dollars  per  month 
the  year  round.  His  habits  are  good ;  better  than  young 
men  generally.  He  uses  neither  strong  drink  nor  tobacco. 
He  yokes  and  drives  the  oxen  with  the  horse  ahead  better 
than  I  can ;  milks  the  cows,  and  does  any  work  on  the  farm 
except  mowing."    The  second  also  was  sent  home  for  the 

same  reason  at  the  close  of  his  first  year.    "  B  is  still 

residing  in  this  town,  is  of  good  character,  and  is  not  mar- 
ried. His  occupation  is  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes." 
The  third,  like  the  preceding,  remained  but  one  year. 
"  We  received  a  note  from  you  some  time  since  respecting 
W  ,  and  take  this  first  opportunity  to  give  you  the 
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required  information.  He  is  liTing ;  he  is  not  married  ;  'he 
supports  himself  by  working  on  the  farm  ;  he  sustains  a 
good  character/'  This  is  the  substance  of  nearly  all  the 
replies  respecting  those  who  were  leas.t  capable  of  deriving 
benefit  from  instruction. 

The  next  class  referred  to  in  this  correspondence  includes 
those  of  moderate  ability  to  learn,  who  were  under  instruc- 
tion from  two  to  five  years.  The  first  was  considered  the 
least  promising  of  this  class.    "  In  answer  to  your  note  of 

inquiry  respecting  Miss  F  ,  I  have  to  say  that  she  is 

living,  enjoys  tolerable  good  health,  although  not  very  rug- 
ged ;  is  unmarried,  and  her  character  is  good.  She  makes 
it  her  home  at  her  father's,  but  goes  out  to  work  sewing 
considerable,  and  is  called  very  good  with  the  needle  ;  hut 
I  am  unable  to  state  whether  or  not  she  fully  supports  her- 
self, though  I  should  think  h-er  capable  of  doing  so,  had  sh« 
no  other  resource.  She  writes  a  very  fair  hand,  commu- 
nicates readily  with  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  herself  well."    Respecting  another  of  the 

same  class  it  is  said  :    "  I  would  say  that  T  resides  in 

town,  in  care  of  an  older  brother,  who  went  about  two  years 
since  to  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  send  for 

the  family  this  Spring.    Since  his  brother  left,  T  has 

been  the  main  stay  at  home.  He  is  not  married,  sustains 
a  good  character,  and  supports  himself  by  his  industry  on 

the  farm."  Of  another :  "B  is  living  in  this  town,  not 

married,  owns  land,  employs  himself  at  farming,  and  sus- 
tains a  good  character."    Of  another  :  "  I  would  say  that 

B  is  not  married  ;  he  has  supported  himself  by  his  labor, 

and  has  due  to  him  in  good  notes  from  five  hundred  to  six 
hundred  dollars.  He  sustains  a  good  moral  character. 
His  occupation  is  farming  ;  he  is  very  honest  and  faithful  in 
every  thing  he  undertakes  to  do,  and  is  well  liked  by  all 
those  who  have  employed  him."    Of  still  another :  "  Miss 

M  is  living,  is  not  married,  supports  herself  by  her 

labor,  is  of  good  character.    She  has  been  engaged  in  the 
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tailoring  bnsmess,  but  needed  more  exercise,  and  is  now 
doing  housework  and  taking  care  of  a  woman,  sick  with  the 
consumption."  The  folowing  was  received  in.  reply  to 
inquiries  respecting  two  brothers  who  left  the  Asylum  more 
than  twenty  years  since-:    "  In  the  first  place  I  will  say 

that  they  sustain  a  good  moral  character ;  but  L  is 

now  in  the  Insane  Hospital.  He  supported  himself  hand- 
somely, and  would  have  had  some  money  ahead  had  he  not 
become  insane.  The  cause  of  his  insanity  we  do  not  know, 
unless  for  the  want  of  more  knowledge ;  that  he  used  to 
dwell  on.  The  other  brother  has  always  been  well,  has 
supported  himself,  and  has  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the 
Savings  Bank.    He  was  married  about  six  years  ago  to 

Miss  D         who  was  at  the  Asylum  the  time  he  was.  He 

lias  one  child,  a  promising  little  girl  four  years  old.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  her  converse  with  her  father  and  mother  by 
signs.  She  can  talk  very  distinctly,  and  will  tell  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  signs  wliat  they  say.  She  seems  to 
be  a  great  comfort  ta  them." 

A  young  man,  of  the  same  class  of  our  former  pupils, 
twenty  years  ago  deposited  forty-five  dollars,  his  first  earn- 
ings after  leaving  school,  in  the  Savings  Bank  in  this  city. 
He  soon  after  removed  to  the  western  part  of  this  State, 
married,  and  has  supported  his  family  comfortably  since, 
by  his  own  industry.  That  original  deposit  remains 
untouched,  and  amounts  at  the  present  time  to  more  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  The  purport  of  all  the 
letters  received  is  similar  to  the  above,  with  but  two-  excep- 
tions. These  relate  to  the  moral  character  of  the  persons 
concerned.  In  no  other  cases  is  there  any  deficiency  in 
this  particular.  And  that  we  may  not  seem  to  be  showing 
only  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  we  will  quote  the  letter 
referring  to  one  of  tliese  cases,  entice :  "  Your  favor  of  the 
6th  of  March  is  received,  and  in  reply  would  say,  that 
C  resides  in  tliis  town  ;  is  a  little  inclined  to  be  intem- 
perate at  times  ;  is  usually  employed  at  farm  labor ;  is 
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industrious,  quite  intelligent  and  honest.  He  is  unmarried, 
supports  himself,  but  does  not  acquire  property  to  any  great 
amount." 

We  will  close  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  subject  by 
making  a  few  extracts  from  letters  concerning  the  more 

intelligent  portion  of  our  graduates  :    L  is  still  living, 

and  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  has  resided  in 

M  ,  Mass.    He  is  by  trade  a  cabinet  maker,  and  has 

always  sustained  an  upright  moral  character.  He  is  an 
industrious  young  man,  and  has  now  quite  a  little  fortune 
in  the  bank.  He  is  not  married."  The  following  relates 
to  a  female  residing  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  :    "  Miss 

0  married  some  years  ago  a  Mr.  A  ,  (deaf  and 

dumb)  a  printer  by  trade  and  a  worthy  man.  They  have 
no  children,  seem  happy,  and  live  peaceably  and  kindly 
together.  She  sustains  a  good  character  and  is  I  believe 
industrious."  To  another  female,  the  letter  of  inquiry 
was  handed  by  the  postmaster,  with  the  request  that  she 
would  herself  answer  it.  This  she  did  as  follows  :  "Yours 
of  the  10th  of  March  was  duly  received  by  the  postmaster 
and  forwarded  to  me.    In  answer  to  your  inquest,  1.  Is 

M  married  ?    I  am  not.    2.  Does  she  support  herself 

by  her  labor?  I  do.  3.  Does  she  sustain  a  good  charac- 
ter ?  I  endeavor  to.  4.  What  is  her  occupation  ?  I  live 
with  my  father  and  mother,  who  are  farmers.  Will  you 
please  send  me  the  next  Report  and  will  much  oblige  me." 
We  shall  only  refer  to  one  other  case,  that  of  a  young  man 

who  was  four  years  at  the  Asylum  :    "  T  is  living,  he 

is  married,  he  is  a  good,  respectable  farmer,  worth  about 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  a  very  steady,  industrious,  fine 
man."  In  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  inquiring 
whether  his  wife  was  a  deaf  mute,  he  says :  "  You  wrote 
you  would  like  to  know  if  my  wife  is  deaf  and  dumb.  She 
is  not ;  she  can  hear.  I  did  not  want  a  deaf  and  dumb 
wife.  My  wife  is  as  smart  a  woman  as  you  will  find.  I 
have  been  married  four  years  last  fall.     I  have  not 
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got  any  children.  I  would  like  to  visit  Hartford  very 
much,  and  I  think  I  shall  this  Fall  if  I  can  leave  home. 
I  farm  it  in  the  summer  and  shoemake  in  the  winter." 
The  practical  effect  of  the  information  thus  obtained,  upon 
those  to  whom  the  department  of  instruction  is  committed, 
will  doubtless  be,  to  make  them  persevere  in  their  efforts 
to  benefit  the  less  intelligent  and  hopeful  of  their  pupils,  as 
well  as  the  more  gifted  ones,  and  not  to  despair  of  any, 
even  the  most  unpromising.  The  very  fact  of  their  de- 
ficiency should  operate  as  a  cogent  reason  for  untiring 
exertions  in  their  behalf. 

In  concluding  this  fortieth  Report  of  the  American  Asy- 
lum, its  Directors  would  gratefully  recognize  the  good  hand 
of  God  upon  it  in  making  it  great  and  strong  from  small 
and  feeble  beginnings.  Confident  that  the  same  kind 
Being  that  has  raised  it  up  will  continue  to  sustain 
it,  we  commend  it  in  all  its  varied  interests  to  his  kind  and 
watchful  care. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Clerk. 

Hartford,  May  16th,  1857, 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  16tH  OF  MAY,  1857, 
THE  TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Allen,  Stedman  A. 
Allen,  Margaret 
Allen,  Minerva 
Atwood,  Ralph  H. 
Baker,  Edmund  C. 
Ballard,  Melville 
Barnaby,  William  0. 
Bartholomew,  Cornelia 
Bartlett,  Franklin  P. 
Bartlett,  James  D. 
Beecher,  Ferdinand  A. 
Beltis,  Thomas 
Bement,  Marie  L. 
Bennett,  Emma  J. 
Bennett,  George  H. 
Berry,  Aaron  \V. 
Berry,  Llewellyn 
Blakelev,  William 
Blish,  William  L. 
Bransficld,  Edmund 
Brick,  John 
Brown,  Benjamin  K. 
Brown,  Helen  H, 
Brown,  Martha  M. 
Brown,  Thomas  L. 
Bucknell,  Major  P. 
Bumpus,  Ezra  B. 
Bumham,  Abby 
Callendcr,  Anna  G. 
Campbell,  James 
Campbell,  Adelia  L. 
Campbell,  George 
Carlin,  John 
Carpenter,  Elizabeth  A. 
Carter,  Ferdinand  A. 
Casev,  John,  Jr. 
Chandler,  Charles  C. 
Chapman,  Hardy  P. 
Chase,  Wiliiara  K. 


;Raynham,  Mass. 
East  Windsor,  Conn. 
Hartland,  Vermont. 
;Watertown,  Conn. 
iBoston,  Mass. 
Frveburg,  Maine. 
Digby,  N.  S. 
G.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
;Nottingham,  N.  H. 
iNorth  Guilford,  Conn. 
iNew  Haven,  Conn. 
IBoston,  Mass. 
iAshfield,  Mass. 
Searsraont,  Maine, 
Brooklyn,  Conn. 
Palmyra,  Maine. 
I  Vienna,  Maine. 
Roxbury,  Conn.^ 
iWillimantic,  Conn. 
[Portland,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Canton,  Maine. 
Jay,  Maine. 
Waldoboro,  Maine. 
Henniker,  N.  H. 
Harrison,  Maine. 
Wareham,  Mass. 
\Viudliam,  N.  IL 
jCambridgcport,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
'Monson,  Mass. 
j Mansfield,  Mass. 
jAubuni,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
; Bowdoin,  Maine. 
I  Salem,  Mass. 
jCharlestown,  Mass. 


Admission.  Supported  by 


May, 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

|May, 

jSept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

jSept. 

I  May, 

|Sept. 

|Mav, 

iSept. 

I  Sept. 

iSept. 

ISept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

May, 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 


1851  Mass. 

1850  F'ds  &  Conn. 

1853  Vermont. 
1848  Friends. 
1854lMass. 
1850;Maine. 

1855  Nova  Scotia. 
1854|Conn. 

1850  New  Hamp. 

1854  F'ds  &  Conn. 
1854^Conn. 

1852  Mass. 
1854|Mass. 
1851|Mainc. 
185.5, Conn. 
1853 'Maine. 
185l|Mainc. 
18 53 1  Conn. 

1851  Conn. 

1855  Conn. 
1849lMass. 

185 5  Maine. 
1855^Maine. 
1855|Maine. 
1851  INew  Hamp. 
1854  Maine. 

18 52 'Mass. 
1854]New  Hamp. 
1856:Mass. 

1856  Conn. 


855 
1850 
1855 
1856 
1849 
1853 


Maine. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 


1854  Maine, 

1855  Mass. 
1849  Mass. 
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Name. 


Residence. 


Clark,  Orlando  A. 
Coffin,  Lucy  S. 
Cogswell,  Loelah 
Cowles,  Lucy  A. 
Cremins,  Ann 
Crossraan,  Franklin  S. 
Crows,  Julia 
Currier,  Ellen  R. 
Currier,  Mary  J. 
Cutler,  Holton  O. 
Davis,  Francis  C. 
Davis,  Henry  H. 
Davis,  Sarah  M. 
Dawson,  Benjamin 
Deming,  Leroy  B. 
Denison,  Augusta 
Dcnison,  James 
Dickinson,  William  J. 
Doolittlc,  Charlotte 
Douu'lass,  Charles  A. 
Edwards,  Ellen 
Eldridge,  Eunice  A. 
Ely,  Sabre  E. 
Emerson,  AVilliam 
Emery,  Mary  A. 
Fairman,  Henry  M. 
Finnimorc,  Alfred  H. 
Fish,  Austin  T. 
Fish,  Amariali  P. 
Fisk,  Hannah  W. 
Fitzpatrick,  Edward 
Fuller,  Caroline  D. 
Fuller,  Octavius  W. 
Gatchcll,  George  M. 
Geisler,  Peter 
Gibson,  Sarah  M. 
Gilbert,  Charles  T. 
Gilbert,  Elizabeth 
Glidden,  Clara  M. 
Glynn,  James 
Goldsmith,  Eliza  M. 
Goldsmith,  William  H. 
Gough,  Benjamin 
(irecn,  Albert  A. 
Green,  Samuel  T. 
Greenlaw,  Rebecca 
Gregory,  Frances  A. 
Grover,  Emeline  A. 
Grush,  John  E. 
Gully,  Edward 
Hammett,  Caroline  C. 
Hannan,  Daniel 
Hardy,  Jane  L. 
Hathawav,  Sylvia  W. 
Hickok,  William  D. 
Hicks,  Henry  F. 
Hicks,  Martha  A. 
Hobbs,  Grace  E. 


Mystic  River,  Conn. 
!Newbur}q)ort,  Mass. 
iReadsboro,  Vermont. 
|Westficld,  Mass. 
jWilliston,  Vermont. 
jWatertown,  Conn, 
jPortland,  Maine. 
iDanville,  Vermont. 
jDanvilie,  Vermont, 
j Warren,  Mass. 
I  Cambridge,  Mass, 
iMilton,  Mass. 
New  London,  Conn, 
iNorth  Salem,  N,  H, 
jWcst  Meriden,  Conn. 

Essex,  Conn. 
iRoyalton,  A'^ermont. 
IHaverhill,  Mass, 
[New  Haven,  Conn, 
i Colchester,  Conn, 
[Kent,  Conn. 
[Harwich,  Mass, 
iHaddam,  Conn, 
jDanby,  Vermont, 
llndianapolis,  Indiana, 
[Hartford,  Conn, 
I  Bridgeport,  Conn, 
jLangdon,  New  Hamp, 
jLangdon,  New  Hamp, 
|Siiel()urne,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass, 

Putney,  Vermont. 

Turner,  Maine, 

Georgetown,  Mass, 

Sandwich,  Mass. 

Westbrook,  Maine. 

Watertown,  Conn, 

Derby,  Conn. 

Pittston,  Maine, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

Chelsea,  Mass, 

East  Weymouth,  Mass. 

St,  Albans,  Vermont. 

Waterford,  Maine, 

Deer  Isle,  Maine. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

Bethel,  Maine. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Chilmark,  Mass. 

Northilcid,  Vermont. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Sharon,  Vermont, 

St,  Albans,  A^crmont. 

Danville,  Maine. 

Danville,  Maine. 

Weston,  Mass. 


Admission.  1  Supported  by 


Sept, 

May, 

Sept, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Mav, 

Sept, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Oct, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

July, 

Sep"'t. 

Sept, 

Oct, 

Sept, 

Sept, 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sent. 

Sept. 

Sept, 

I  Sept. 

ISept. 

[May, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Sept, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Mav, 

May, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept, 

June, 

Sept, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

SepL 


854  Conn. 

850  Mass. 
852;  Vermont. 
8.53,Mass. 
854 1  Vermont. 

851  Conn. 
852' Maine. 

852  j  Vermont. 
852|  Vermont. 
856!  Friends. 
848Mass. 
855|Friends. 
851  i  Conn, 
854jNew  Hamp, 
854'Conn. 
854|Conn, 

856  Himself. 

855  Mass. 
853:Conn. 

851  Conn. 
851|Conn. 
852|Mass. 
855jConn. 

852  Vermont. 

856  Friends. 

853  Conn. 
851 
855 
855 
851 
852 
855 
852 
852 
852 
850 
852 
8r.3 
852 
850 
8.53 
854 
856 
855 
855 
852 
849 
856 
849 
856 
853 
852 
854 
856 
855 
852 
852 
855 


Conn. 

New  Hamp, 
New  Hamp, 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Conn. 
Friends. 
Maine. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
Conn. 
Maine. 
Mass. 

Nova  Scotia. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Vermont. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
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Name. 


Hobin,  Kate 
Korean,  Anne  M. 
Holmes,  Agnes  E. 
Howard,  Samuel  B. 
Howe,  Delphus  B. 
Howe,  Henry  M. 
Howe,  Mary 
Hulett,  Edson 
Hulett,  Martha  J. 
Huntington,  Kophia  M. 
Huntington,  Almira  S. 
Hurd,  Cathleen, 
Hurd,  William 
Hynds,  Alice 
Ide,  Lemuel 
Ingvaliam,  JNIario  A. 
Ingraham,  Lewis  S. 
Jackson,  Ansel  A. 
Johnson,  Catharine 
Joslin,  Adelaide  V. 
Joslin,  Sarah  L. 
Kavanaugh,  Ivichard  V 
Kavanaugh,  Maria  L. 
Keating,  Michael 
Kellcy,  Francis 
Keltic,  Eleanor  J. 
Kennedy,  Charles  A. 
Kimball,  Charles  M. 
LafFerty,  Mary  Ann 
LafFcrty,  Ellen 
Lambert,  Prudence  I), 
Larrabcc,  John 
Latham,  Galen  A. 
Lechc,  Catharine 
Lemure,  Frances  E. 
Lester,  Levi  A. 
LiUie,  Edwin  H. 
Lindsey,  Lizzy 
Livingston,  Robert  D. 
Long,  Mary 
Lovejoy,  Emma 
Lovcjoy,  Sarah 
Luce,  Catharine  C.  • 
Ludwig,  Simon  B. 
Lyons,  Margaret 
Manwaring,  Henry  O. 
Marsh,  Catharine  B. 
Marsh,  Paulina  M.. 
Marshall,  Abraham  F. 
^Marshall,  Leslie  G. 
Martin,  Kichard  J. 
Martin,  Willard  E. 
Mayliew,  Jonathan  A. 
Mayhew,  Mercv  C. 
McAUoon,  Patrick 
McCarty,  Catharine 
McCarty,  Joan 
McCunc,  Willi  \m  J. 


Residence. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Andovcr,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
North  Anson,  Maine. 
North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Windsor,  Maine. 
Pawlet,  Vermont. 
Pawlct,  Vermont. 
Walpole,  New  Hamp. 
Walpolc,  New  Hamp. 
Stoncham,  Mass. 
Stoneham,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Ida,  California. 
Springfield,  M'liss. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
West  Bridgevvatcr,Mass. 
Southbury,  Conn. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Huntsville,  Alabama. 
Hunts ville,  Alabama. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Plainiield,  Conn. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
Pawtucket,  Mass. 
l^awtucket,  Mass. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Fitch! )urg,  Mass. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  Island. 
Randolph,  Vermont. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Manchester,  N.  II. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Scbcc,  Maine. 
Sebec,  Maine. 
Tisbury,  Mass. 
Waldoboro,  Maine. 
Cambridge,  INIass. 
Mystic  liiver.  Conn. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
Greenwicli,  Conn. 
[New  Haven,  Conn. 
'  West  Randolph,  Ver. 
Tisbury,  Mass. 
Tisbury,  Mass. 
Boston*,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Hingliani,  Mass. 
Easton,  Conn. 


Admission. 


June, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

'■)ct. 

Sept. 

July, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sep't. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

May, 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Mav, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Mav, 

Sept. 

Sei)t. 


851 
852 
848 
853 


Supported  by 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Friends, 
Maine. 
854jMass. 
856  Mass. 
851 1  Maine. 
852|  Vermont. 
8541  Vermont. 
8521  New  Hamp. 
854|New  Hamp. 
854jMa3S. 
855  Mass. 
852  Conn. 
852  Friends. 

851  Mass. 
8  53  j  Mass. 

852  Mass. 
849  Conn. 

854  Mass. 

855  Conn. 

853  Friends. 
Friends. 
Mass. 

Nova  Scotia. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
.VLass. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Rhode  Island 
Vermont. 
Mass. 

New  Hamp. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Mass. 


855 
852 
855 
854 
850 
856 
851 
856 
852 
850 
851 
855 
851 
855 
851 
848 
856 
8.52 
851 
851 
855 
855 
854 
854 
852 


855  Mass. 
852!Conn. 


852 
850 
855 
855 
852 
853 
855 
8.52 
855 


Conn, 

Conn. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass, 

Mass.. 

Mass. 

Conn, 
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Name. 


Residence. 


McGee,  Washington  W. 
McGuire,  Margaret 
McKey,  Francis 
McTier,  Nancy- 
Mead,  Mary 
Mellen,  Ma'ry  W. 
Merrill,  Charles  H. 
Merrill,  Samuel  E. 
Merrill,  William  O. 
Metrash,  Adam  H. 
Miner,  Hugh  W. 
Mitchell,  Harriet 
Moise,  Catharine  L. 
Moody,  Horace  G. 
Moore,  Anna  M. 
I^Iorse,  Charles  C. 
Mundall,  Daniel  W. 
Mundall,  Charles  J. 
Newton,  Ellen  M. 
Kicliols,  Robert  H. 
Kickerson,  Eveline  W. 
Palmer,  Abby  L. 
Palmer,  William  F. 
Parker,  Jolin 
Parsons,  AUura  11. 
Paterson,  Andrew 
Peabody,  Orison  D. 
Perkins,  Mariette 
Perry,  Carlos 
Person,  Prudence  M. 
Pratt,  Louisa  C. 
Pray,  Winfield  S. 
Kandall,  Anna  A. 
Read,  Ada  E. 
Reynolds,  Edward 
Richards,  Emily  L. 
Richardson,  Ellen  A. 
Rines,  Stover 
Robinson,  Catharine  T. 
Rogers,  Charles 
Rogers,  Sabrina  S. 
Ross,  Elizabeth  J. 
Ryan,  Ann 
Ryan,  Lurana 
Saftbrd,  Mellen  F. 
Seaverns,  Clara  E. 
Seiders,  Luella 
Shackley,  Albert  S. 
Slate,  Charley  D. 
Slocum,  William  F. 
Slocum,  Patience  E. 
Small,  Edward  L. 
Smith,  Mary  E. 
Smithson,  William 
Splain,  Mary 
Steward,  Pembroke  S. 
Stilphen,  Joseph  D. 
Stover,  Martha  A, 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
'Boston,  Mass. 
iBoston,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
IHardwick,  Mass. 
jGuilford,  Ncav  Hamp. 
iBarnstead,  N.  H. 
Barnstead,  N.  H. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Stonington,  Conn. 
|Hartf'ord,  Conn. 
; Charleston,  S.  C. 
Lebanon,  Maine. 
jBoston,  Mass. 
Bridgetown,  N.  Scotia. 
[Hubbardston,  Mass. 
iHubbardston,  Mass. 
jAmherst,  Mass. 
|Boston,  Mass. 
IBarnstable,  Mass. 
: Concord,  New  Hamp. 
Xeominster,  Mass. 
Andover,  Mass. 
Wells,  Maine. 
|Streetsville,  C.  W. 
tAlstcad,  New  Hamp. 
! Woodstock,  Vermont, 
jlrasburg,  Vermont. 
iPomfret,  Vermont. 
'South  Braintree,  Mass. 
{Great  Falls,  New  Hamp. 
jNew  Durham,  N.  H. 
[Dummerston,  Vermont, 
jWalpole,  New  Hamp. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
j  Newbury  port,  Mass. 
Portland,  Maine. 
iNantucket,  Mass. 
Milford,  Conn. 
iEast  Brewster,  Mass. 
jlvennebunk,  Maine. 
[Warwick,  R.  I. 
I  Waldo,  Maine. 
Turner,  Maine. 
Weston,  Mass. 
Waldoboro,  Maine. 
North  Berwick,  Maine. 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 
Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 
Hartland,  Vermont. 
East  Lyme,  Conn. 
Port  Deposit,  Md. 
Portland,  Conn. 
St.  Albans,  Maine. 
North  Conway,  N.  H. 
Appleton,  Maine. 


Admission.  [Supported  by 

May, 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 
Nov. 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
Sept. 
May, 
May, 
|May, 
'June, 
|May, 
May, 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
Sept. 
June, 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
May, 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
May, 
May, 
June, 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
June, 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
Sept. 


848Mass. 
850Mass. 

852  Mass. 
856!Mass. 
856lMass. 
854  Friends. 
851  New  Hamp. 
856  New  Hamp. 
856^New  Hamp. 
851  Conn. 
850Conn. 

854  Conn. 

853  Friends. 

851  Maine. 
854'Friends. 
854:Friend3. 
856  Mass. 
.856|Mass. 
856|Mass. 
850;Mass. 

852  Mass. 

850  New  Hamp. 
852iMass. 
854;Mass. 
851|Maine. 
854!Friends. 
855! New  Hamp. 
852  Vermont. 
852,  Vermont. 
856;Friends. 
855jFriends. 

854  New^Hamp. 

855  New  Hamp. 
855jVermont. 
854lNew  Hamp. 
85l|Mass. 
850|Mass. 

851  Maine. 
.854!Mass. 
856;Conn. 

856  Mass. 
856;Maine. 
856;Rhode  Island 
853Maine. 
852;Maine. 
852!Mass. 
855|Maine. 
855[Maine. 
855;Conn. 

852  Rhode  Island 
854:Rhode  Island 
854}  Vermont. 
855jConn. 
.856|Friends. 
856jConn. 
850  Maine. 


855 
853 


New  Hamp. 
Maine. 
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Name. 


Residence. 


Admission.  Supported  by 


Street,  Katharine  L. 
Sykes,  John  C. 
Talbot,  Nelson 
Talcott,  Prudence  E. 
Talhnadj^e,  Henry  L. 
Tator,  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  Anna  R. 
Tirrell,  Geor^re  A. 
Tomlinson,  William 
Tourtelott,  Cyrus  A. 
Town,  Ada  L. 
Tufts,  Alfred 
Wade,  Patrick 
Wakefield,  George  W. 
Walbridge,  Sarah  L. 
Ward,  George  P. 
Wardman,  Jabez 
Warren,  George  F. 
Webb,  Ann  E. 
Webb,  John  F. 
West,  Betsey  C. 
West,  Caroline  M. 
West,  Rebecca  T. 
Weston,  Elizabeth, 
Whitcomb,  Mary  M. 
White,  Mary 
Wilbur,  Mary  E. 
Wilcox,  Mary  J. 
Williams,  Henry 
Williams,  Lavinia  M. 
Williams,  Lucia  A. 
Willis,  Manfred 
Wilson,  Charles  E. 
Wise,  Charles  P. 
Wise,  Henry 
Woodward, 'Charlotte  A. 
Wooster,  Prudence  E. 
Wright,  Sally 
Youna:,  Ellen  A. 


St,  John,  N.  Brunswick 
Blackstone,  Mass. 
North  Hadley,  Mass. 
Giastenbury,  Conn. 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Troy,  New  York. 
Danbury,  New  Hamp. 
Weymouth,  Mass. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Thompson,  Conn. 
Marshfield,  Vermont. 
Billerica,  Mass. 
South  Boston,  Mass. 
Brownfield,  Maine. 
Randolph,  Vermont. 
Crawford,  Alabama. 
Andover,  Mass. 
Standish,  Maine. 
Windham,  Maine. 
Windham,  Maine. 
Raymond,  New  Hamp. 
Lowell,  Mass 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Duxbury,  Mass. 
Harvard,  Mass. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Little  Compton,  R.  1. 
Deep  River,  Conn. 
Port  Hope,  Canada  W. 
Hadley,  Mass. 
Plainfield,  New  Hamp. 
Sudbury,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
iBoston,  Mass. 
jMonson,  Mass. 
jHubbardston,  Mass. 
Hancock,  Maine. 
Weybridge,  Vermont. 
Meredith  Bridire,  N.  H. 


'Oct. 

IScpt. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

May, 

July, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Feb. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sep^t. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

May, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


1853  Friends. 
18.56  Mass. 
18.55|Mass. 

1852  Conn. 
1856  Conn. 
1856  Friends. 
1851  ;New  Hamp. 
185l|Mass. 

1850  Conn. 
1854'Conn. 
1855|  Vermont. 
1848  Mass. 

1856  Mass. 
1855  Maine. 
1851 1  Vermont. 

1857  {Friends. 
1855  Mass. 

1851  Maine. 

1853  Friends. 
1849|Friends. 

1855  New  Hamp. 

1853  Mass. 

1856  Mass. 
1850  Mass. 
1856  Friends. 

1854  Mass. 
1851iRhode  Island 
1854:Conn. 

1848  Friends. 
1850  Mass. 

1855  New  Hamp. 

1854  Mass. 

1855  Mass. 
1850  Mass. 

1855  Mass. 

1856  Friends. 
1855  Maine. 

1852  Vermont. 
1854  Friends. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  school,  that  specimens  of  composition  published  in  our  annual  reports, 
and  also  the  letters  sent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no  correc- 
tion, except  such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the 
errors  they  contain  are  pointed  out  by  a  teacher.  The  following  are  prepared  in  accordance 
with  this  rule;  aud  in  judging  of  them,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  age  of  the  writers, 
their  terms  of  instruction,  and  whether  they  were  born  deaf,  or  lost  their  hearing  after  they 
had  probably  acquired  some  available  knowledge  of  spoken  and  written  language. 


By  a  girl  10  years  of  age,  horn  deaf,  under  instruction  1  year  and 

a  half, 

A  STORY. 

Last  Spring  a  cat  saw  a  j-ellow  bird  on  a  tree.  The  cat  crawled  and 
climbed  up  the  tree.  She  caught  the  yellow  bird.  She  carried  the  bird 
in  her  mouth.  A  girl  came  aud  saw  the  cat  eat  it.  The  girl  caught  and 
carried  the  cat  home.  She  struck  the  cat  with  her  hand.  The  cat  ran 
away.  The  girl  came  to  the  dead  bird  on  the  ground.  The  girl  was  sorry. 
The  bird  lay  on  the  ground.  The  girl  looked  for  the  cat.  She  heard 
that  the  cat  hid  in  a  barn.  The  cat  was  sly.  The  girl  did  not  find  the 
cat.  A.  E.  R. 

By  a  kid  11  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  5  years  ;  under  in- 
struction a  year  and  a  half 

STORY  OF  A  BULL. 

Seme  years  ago  a  man  went  in  the  field  and  saw  a  bull  chasing  a  little 
boy.  He  took  a  large  stick  and  struck  the  bull's  head.  The  bull  tossed 
the  man  and  the  little  boy  ran  out  of  the  field.  His  father  told  him  to 
wash  his  hand  in  a  pail.  He  was  almost  dead.  The  man  broke  his  leg. 
He  cried  for  his  friend  to  help  him.  He  was  very  sorry.  His  friend  car- 
ried him  to  a  store  and  the  doctor  saw  him.  He  said  that  he  was  a  far- 
mer. The  doctor  dressed  his  leg.  He  was  better,  he  could  not  walk. 
He  wished  to  kill  the  bull.  N.  T. 
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By  a  lad  13  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  1  year  and  a 

half. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  A  WOODCHUCK. 

When  I  was  at  home  three  or  four  years  ago,  my  father,  brothers  George 
and  Jacob,  went  to  the  field.  They  did  not  come  home  to  eat  their  din- 
ner, but  I  carried  a  basket  of  dinner  to  them.  One  day  I  carried  the 
basket  of  dinner  through  the  woods.  As  soon  as  I  saw  a  boy  at  a  great 
distance,  I  thought  he  was  a  hunter.  I  went  near  him,  and  I  found  it 
was  my  brother  George.  I  asked  him  why  did  he  go  home  ?  He  said 
that  his  father  told  him  that  he  must  go  home  and  help  his  mother  to 
work.  At  last  he  told  me  that  he  saw  a  woodchuck  in  the  heap  of  stones. 
I  was  very  glad  of  it.  I  told  him  that  I  must  go  to  my  father  and  Jacob 
who  would  take  their  dinner.  Good-bye,  said  I  to  him.  I  went  to  them 
and  gave  them  the  basket.  Then  they  ate  their  dinner  and  I  told  my 
father  that  George  saw  the  woodchuck  in  the  heap  of  stones.  I  asked 
him  if  I  might  go  to  kill  the  woodchuck.  He  let  me  go  to  kill  it  and  so  I 
took  a  knife  and  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the  heap  of  stones  and  1  heard 
the  woodchuck  whistle.  By  and  by  I  went  to  the  woods  and  took  a  stick 
and  came  back  to  the  heap.  I  saw  the  woodchuck's  tail.  I  took  hold  of 
the  tail  but  the  woodchuck  bit  my  right  thumb  and  very  much  hurt  it.  I 
took  a  stone  and  as  soon  as  the  woodchuck  ran  around  the  heap  I  put  the 
stick  in  the  heap.  The  woodchuck  bit  it,  quickly.  I  struck  the  stick 
with  the  stone  and  thrust  it  into  the  woodchuck's  mouth,  and  it  died.  I 
was  very  glad  and  took  it  out  of  the  heap  and  ran  to  my  father  and 
brother  and  showed  the  woodchuck  to  them.  They  told  me  that  I  must 
go  home  to  help  my  mother  work.  I  went  through  the  woods  with  the 
dead  woodchuck  and  arrived  at  home  and  showed  it  to  my  mother.  My 
mother  told  me  that  I  was  a  brave  boy  and  that  I  must  take  care  of  my 
right  thumb.  I  cut  off  its  skin.  I  put  it  and  struck  the  nail  on  it  with  a 
hammer  on  the  house.  The  sun  shone  on  it  to  dry  and  I  saw  it  was' not 
good  for  selling,  so  I  threw  it  away.  My  thumb  ached  much  but  it  was 
well  again.    There  is  a  small  scar  on  my  right  thumb  now. 

S.  T.  G. 


By  a  lad  18  years  of  age  who  lost  his  hearing  almost  entirely  at  \^ 
months  ;  under  instruction  a  year  and  a  half. 

ABOUT  MYSELF. 

Formerly  I  lived  in  Digby,  Nova  Scotia.  I  worked  in  Samuel  H. 
Wade's  cabinet-maker's  shop  one  year  before  I  came  to  the  Asylum,  It 
is  a  half  mile  East  from  my  father's  house.  I  was  wrestling  with  Wilson 
Wade,  Samuel's  brother,  on  the  grass  near  Mr.  Loudett's  house,  which  is 
not  far  from  Samuel's  shop.    Then  I  was  thrown  down  to  the  grass  by 
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Wilson  and  my  arm  was  broken  and  I  lay  on  the  grass  near  the  house. 
Then  Samuel  took  me  up  and  carried  me  into  Mr.  Loudett's  house  and 
laid  me  down  on  a  sofa  and  laid  my  arm  on  a  pillow.  Mr.  Loudett's  wife 
and  sisters  pitied  me  for  it.  Wilson  went  to  my  father's  house  and  told 
him  that  my  arm  was  broken.  My  family  were  surprised  that  my  arm 
was  broken  and  my  father  came  into  the  house  and  saw  me  lying  on  the 
sofa  and  took  me  up  and  carried  me  in  his  arms  into  his  house  from  Mr. 
Loudett's  house  and  laid  me  in  a  large  rocking-chair  and  laid  my  arm  on 
another  pillow.  My  family  were  pitiful  and  sorry  for  me,  because  I  was 
careless.  Then  my  father  went  and  called  Doctor  Syda  and  the  Doctor 
came  with  him  into  his  house  and  saw  me  sitting  and  he  examined  my  arm 
and  set  it  and  tied  a  yard  of  cloth  and  two  narrow  boards  of  thick  paper 
on  my  arm  and  poured  the  vinegar  in  my  arm  and  hung  my  arm  from  my 
neck  with  a  handkerchief.  The  Doctor  said  that  I  should  be  better  in 
about  three  weeks.  I  thought  that  my  father  paid  him  several  dollars. 
The  Doctor  took  leave  of  my  family  and  went  away.  I  was  quiet  in  the 
chair  for  some  weeks.  My  mother  or  sister  took  care  of  me  and  fed  me 
very  well.  At  the  end  of  some  weeks  I  got  almost  well  and  in  a  few  days 
after,  very  well.  I  hoped  that  my  father  or  mother  thanked  God,  because 
I  recovered.  I  have  never  forgotten  this^  which  happened  some  years 
since,  but  I  always  remember  it.  W.  O.  B. 

By  a  girl  12  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  2 J  years. 

My  classmates  have  been  here  for  two  years  and  a  half  Mr.  S.  began 
to  teach  nine  boys  and  six  girls  in  this  schoolroom.  They  began  to  study 
Elementary  Lessons  in  the  evening.  They  made  some  mistakes  in  study- 
ing their  Elementary  Lessons.  Mr.  S.  was  very  glad  to  teach  them,  and 
he  often  told  them  that  they  must  try  to  study.  They  obeyed  him.  They 
sat  on  their  benches  in  the  chapel.  The  girls  were  not  divided  from  the 
boys  in  the  chapel,  but  the  girls  sat  with  the  boys.  Mr.  S.  gave  new  Bar- 
bauld's  Lessons  to  my  classmates.  He  told  them  that  they  must  study 
them  every  day.  I  think  that  they  loved  to  study  them.  They  wrote  on 
their  slates  with  their  crayons  about  them.  Then  they  went  to  their 
homes  and  were  very  glad  to  see  their  dear  parents  and  sisters  and  broth- 
ers. They  staid  at  home  six  or  seven  weeks.  They  came  back  to  the 
Asylum  and  saw  their  deaf  and  dumb  pupils.  They  put  some  things  into 
their  trunks,  and  brought  them  to  the  Asylum  and  they  were  very  glad  to 
eat  them.  When  they  had  studied  their  Barbauld's  Lessons  enough,  Mr. 
S.  told  them  that  he  would  give  them  new  Histories,  and  that  they  must 
learn  to  write  about  them.  Mr.  S.  was  very  glad  for  them  to  learn  their 
Histories  and  they  improved  very  fast.  Mr.  S.  did  not  expect  that  Mas- 
ter Small  would  die.  He  told  them  that  he  wanted  them  to  learn  Addi- 
tion tables.    They  wanted  to  learn  them.    Mr.  S.  gave  Addition  tables 
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and  Multiplication  tables  to  my  classmates.  Master  Small  often  tried  to 
learn  tliem.  He  often  said  that  he  wanted  to  do  right.  He  was  very 
glad  to  think  about  the  Spring  Vacation.  But  some  pupils  stopped 
learning  their  lessons.  They  were  very  sick  with  the  measles.  They  be- 
came better,  but  two  boys  were  very  sick  with  congestion  of  the  lungs. 
One  of  the  boys  was  Small,  and  the  other  was  Mundall.  Small  died  last 
evening  at  about  10  o'clock.  His  body  lies  in  the  Asylum.  I  hope  that 
he  is  in  heaven,  and  is  very  happy  in  heaven  and  singing.  God  chose  a 
boy  to  die.  Mr.  Allen  carried  him  and  put  him  on  a  small  lounge.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  he  is  dead.  Master  Mundall  was  very  sick  with  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs.  He  died  this  forenoon  at  8  o'clock.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  a  bad  boy,  or  a  good  boy.  God  chose  another  boy  to  die- 
I  am  very  sorry.  So  two  boys,  whose  names  were  Small  and  Mundall 
have  died,  ^^ow  Mr.  S.  teaches  four  boys  and  eight  girls  in  this  school- 
room, but  five  boys  and  three  girls  are  sick.  They  will  get  well  again 
and  come  back  into  their  schoolroom.  Master  Small  and  Master  Mundall 
will  not  see  the  green  grass  and  beautiful  summer  and  beautiful  flowers. 
They  will  never  see  the  bright  sun  and  the  moon  and  stars.  They  will 
never  come  back  into  their  schoolrooms,  and  study  and  play  in  the  yard 
of  the  Asylum  and  sit  in  the  chapel.  I  hope  that  they  are  in  heaven. 
Some  girls  told  me  that  Mr.  Turner  waited  for  Master  Small's  Father  and 
Mother  to  come  to  the  Asylum  and  see  him.  I  think  that  he  will  be  hur- 
ried to-morrow  at  2  o'clock.  A.  Y.  J. 
Asylum,  April  23d,  1857. 


By  a  lad  12  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  2 J  years. 

Once  an  Irishman  and  his  wife  lived  in  N.  B.  One  day  they  wanted 
some  meat,  and  he  went  to  the  market,  and  he  asked  a  man  to  take  a 
sharp  knife  in  his  hand,  and  cut  up  a  few  pieces  of  meat  with  it.  The 
man  put  them  in  a  pair  of  scales,  and  weighed  them  in  it.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  the  Irishman  paid  for  the  meat.  The  Irishman  came  back  and 
began  to  drink,  and  became  drunk.  The  first  stage  came  from  Spencer, 
and  stopped  near  the  house,  and  a  man  opened  the  small  door,  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  ladies  jumped  out  of  the  stage.  Another  man  saw  the  drunk- 
ard, and  went  to  him  and  talked  with  him  about  things.  The  man  got 
upon  the  stage  again,  and  rode  to  the  Post  Office.  Another  man  jumped 
out  of  the  stage  and  ran  to  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  who  was  surprised  and 
put  his  manacles  in  his  pocket,  and  he  went  into  the  barn,  and  harnessed 
his  horse  to  his  red  wagon.  Mr.  Thomas  Clark  got  into  the  red  wagon, 
and  raised  some  strong  men  and  rode  away  to  the  small  house,  and  they 
jumped  out  of  it  and  looked  for  the  drunkard.  Another  Irishman  looked 
at  the  strong  men.  Mr.  Thomas  Clark  asked  the  other  Irishman  where 
the  drunkard  was,  and  the  other  Irishman  pointed  to  the  small  house,  and 
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the  strong  men  opened  the  door,  and  looked  for  him,  and  seized  him,  and 
tried  to  lead  him,  but  the  drunkard  fought  with  them,  and  three  of  the 
strong  men  seized  him  very  hard,  Mr.  Thomas  Clark  seized  the  Irish- 
man's two  wrists,  and  fastened  the  manacles  on  his  wrists.  The  men 
lifted  him,  and  carried  him  and  put  him  into  the  red  wagon.  Another 
Irishman,  who  w^as  his  brother  was  very  angry  and  pitied  his  brother. 
The  men  rode  away,  and  came  back  to  Office,  and  carried  the  drunkard 
out  of  the  red  wagon,  and  went  up  the  stairs,  and  opened  the  door,  which 
went  into  the  Office,  and  some  men  threw  him  on  the  floor.  The  drunk- 
ard shouted  very  loud,  and  staggered  to  the  window,  and  looked  for  many 
men.  The  drunkard  said  that  the  other  men  were  foolish.  The  men 
laughed  at  the  drunkard.  The  drunkard  staggered,  and  lay  down  on  the 
floor,  and  slept.  The  gentlemen  watched  him.  The  drunkard  was  bet- 
ter again.  Plis  brother  was  very  glad.  I  think  that  the  drunkard  was 
very  foolish.  D.  B.  H. 

By  a  young  lady  17  years  old  ivho  lost  her  hearing  partially  in 
infancy ;  under  instruction  1  year. 

ABOUT  EDUCATION. 

When  I  first  came  here  I  did  not  know  much  about  the  institution  of 
Hartford.  The  first  I  heard  about  the  institution  was  a  year  ago  last  win- 
ter, when  my  married  sister  conversed  with  a  respectable  family  who  re- 
sides near  her,  and  they  told  my  sister  and  brother-in-law  that  they  had  a 
deaf  mute  girl  in  the  institution  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  And  they 
thought  it  would  be  very  well  for  me  to  come  to  this  institution  to  obtain  a 
good  education  with  this  deaf  mute  girl.  So  my  parents  determined  to  let 
me  come  to  this  institution  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  knowledge. 
When  I  arrived  here  I  was  struck  with  melancholy  feelings  at  the  sight  of 
such  a  lare;e  flock  of  deaf  mute  students  in  one  buildins:.  Before  I  came 
here  I  was  so  unlearned  that  I  did  not  know  but  a  very  little  about  useful 
books.  And  I  thought  books  were  not  profitable  for  any  person  to  learn, 
so  I  neglected  my  studies  when  I  was  quite  young.  But  when  I  grew 
older  I  had  more  experience  about  useful  books.  So  I  am  very  sorry 
now  that  I  have  been  very  slothful  and  foolish  to  delay  my  studies.  But 
now  I  feel  a  great  obligation  toward?  the  faithful  teachers  that  instruct  me 
about  many  wonderful  things  that  I  did  not  know  before.  Education  is 
very  important  for  any  person  to  have  and  it  gives  them  a  great  deal 
more  of  happiness  than  ignorance.*  Some  persons  think  that  knowledge 
and  religion  do  them  no  good,  but  they  are  very  much  mistaken.  Before 
I  came  to  this  institution,  I  did  not  know  anything  about  Jesns  Christ  who 
was  the  son  of  God.  Oh  how  thankful  I  am  now  that  the  faithful  teach- 
ers have  enlightened  me  about  Jesus  so  that  I  can  be  safe  after  death.  I 
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was  mIiiiI  in  diii  liiicss  and  so  ij^rujrant,  llial  I  was  (|nlt(',  aHliaincd  arxl  un- 
liajjpy.  I  (Midcuvor  io  Ix'.  iridiisf rionH  and  altcnlivf^  in  my  HtiidicH,  and 
throw  away  all  niy  la/incHH  and  CooHhIi  lliou;^litH,  for  I  had  rathcT  have  a 
good  (education  than  to  have  a  hundred  dollars  worth  of  gold  or  other  val- 
iiabUi  j<ivv<il.s ;  hccaiiHC!  cdiicalion  is  tho  most  profitable  tiling  for  any  per- 
son to  hav<^.  1*.  r. 

Jit/  (t  ijirl  \>\  ye,(irs  <thl^  who  lost  her  hmrinf/  (d  4^  years ;  under 
imtruction  2  ycdrs  and  \)  months. 

A    VIHIT  TO  TIIK  UKTItKAT  I'OR  TIIK  INHANIO. 

One,  Salurday  last  Suinnier,  Misses  Davis,  Hennett,  Lenmre  and  1 
asked  Mra.  White  to  let  us  go  to  the  lletrcat.  Mrs.  White  was  willing 
that  should  go.  We  were  very  glad  lliat  we  w(!re  going.  I  never 
saw  the  lietn'at  for  ihe  Insane  hefon?.  Miss  Davis  told  Mrs.  While  that 
the  steward  of  tli(?  lietn'at  was  her  cousin.  Miss  Davis  sai<l  that  she 
wanted  lo  see  hirn,  Mrs.  While,  said  that  W(!  might  go,  hut  sImi  said  wc 
uujst  come  homer  at  half  pasi  J  o'clock.  We  got  ready  and  walked  out  of 
the  door.  I  walked  with  Miss  lA^nmre  and  talked  about  flonie  things- 
When  we  saw  a  very  large  building  Miss  Lomure  said  that  it  was  the 
Uelreat  for  the  Insamr,  but  Miss  Davis  said  it  was  not,  for  it  seemed  a 
small  one.  W(i  waited  there  a  little  while  and  met  three  ladies.  Miss 
Davis  wrot(i  on  her  small  slate,  "  Please  tell  me  where  is  th(i  Kc^treat  for 
thelnsaimV"  and  showed  it  to  the  ladies.  They  said  that  was  the  He- 
treat.  We  walked  into  if  and  saw  Mr.  Ilolliday.  That  man  was  her 
cousin.  We  went  into  the  parlor  Jind  Mr.  Ilolliday  went  and  called  a 
lady.  It  was  also  Miss  Davis'  cousin.  This  lady  was  beautiful  and  I 
liked  to  look  at  her.    She  told  us  to  take  olf  our  Ixjuuets.  took  them 

oll'Und  sat  down  in  chairs.  Miss  Davis  wrote  on  her  small  slate  with  her 
cousin  about  ihe  news.  She  led  us  where  the  era/y  women  and  men 
were.  I  was  somewhat  afraid,  becausii  I  never  saw  the  Retreat  for  the 
Insane  before.  I  saw  tlu-ir  chiipel.  It  seeuied  handsome,  and  I  saw 
many  rooms.  One  old  cra/.y  wonian  shook  haiuls  with  us.  I  saw  one 
girl  knitting  her  stocking  and  I  saw  sonu*.  wouuui  reading  their  newspa- 
pers. \\y  and  by  Miss  Davis' cousin  and  one  g(!ntleman  led  us  into  the 
men's  room.  I  saw  Master  Williams,  and  he  imj)rove.s  in  llesh.  lie  is 
souunv hat  crazy  now.  lb*  like(l  to  se(>  us.  Jle  was  well  and  wished  to 
see  the  Asylum.  After  we  had  seen  them  all,  wo  came  down  stairs  and 
sat  in  the  chairs.  Wy  and  by  we  wrote  our  names,  for  the  lady  wished 
to  remeujber  us.  The  lady  wrote  to  Miss  Davis  and  she  said  that  she 
llketl  to  see  us  very  nmch  and  she  wished  lo  have  us  come  again  ami  see 
her.  Miss  Davis  said  that  we  would  like  to  come  on  the  4th  of  July. 
Her  cousin  said  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  come  at  that  time.  We 
were  very  h  ippy  to  see  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane.    We  walked  about 


tli(;n^  a  long  tiiri';.  1  w.ui  not  very  Urcd,  tor  I  wiMh(;<l  to  go  aruJ  wtc  it. 
VVhfMi  w«  <;anj<;  Iti/iiic  w<;  Kjifi-'l  a  Ii(f.l<;  whih;.  Ij.  A.  C. 


a  f/l/rl  1  4  ymrH  old,  horn  (huif ;  under  instruclvm  '6  ymrn  and 
\)  jnontliH. 

AIIOUT  KLVHiDA. 

A  gn.'at  r/jany  ycarw  ago  there  wa«  a  very  ri<;li  g<;ntlein<;n  in  KnglarnJ, 
who  liad  an  only  daughter.  Hhe  wan  a  V(;ry  Ujautif'iii  la/ly.  Hh<;  lx;earne 
i  riown  throughout  the  laud.  Many  j)e<*pNj  were  t'llking  aU^ut  her 
l>eaufy.  At  hwt  the  king  of  Kfiglan'l  h<;ard  of  h<;r.  Wn  waH  a  great 
a'Jrnirer  of  beautiful  la^Jiew.  J I<;  wished  to  know  more,  ahout  lutr.  8o 
he  w;nt  hift  friend  to  K<;e.  whetlujr  JOIfrida  waH  really  handmnn«;  or  not. 
If  %i)  the  king  winhj^J  to  marry  her.  W'm  friend  »aw  her.  Jle  wanhtruck 
with  her  U'auty  and  f<jlt  love  for  her.  lie  thought  to  dex-eivc  the  king. 
Jle  returned  and  wiid  to  the  king  that  Klfrida  wan  not  handK/;me.  i'eo- 
jjle  praiaed  her  Ixjeauw;  «he  wax  wealthy.  Jle  a^ked  IImj  king  to  h:t  him 
umrry  her,  for  Khe  waH  homely  and  rich.  'J'he,  king  Kaid  that  he  might 
l/ave  her.  Jie  fnarriwl  her.  Jliw  frienrj  wa«  afraid  the  king  would  hear 
aliouthcr.  lie  removed  hiu  wife  into  the  wuntry.  Home  Ixjiiy  Ujld  the 
king  that  hi«  friend  h;vJ  d(^^;<;ived  him.  The  king  wa«  ve,ry  angry.  lie 
^ent  word  to  the  deceiver  that  he  would  go  arid  wue  \m  wife.  Jler  hu*- 
hand  wa«  frightened.  Hotni  hr;  junip<;d  down  on  hi«  kn<',ex.  He  begg*-/! 
f  liat  wIhju  the  king  eame  i»luj  would  drehi*  in  ragged  elolhe*.  Klfri<ia  did 
not  intend  to  hide  her  U;auty.  TIic  king  catiie  to  her  \u)Wie,  Hhc 
dreBW'd  very  li<jautifully.  1'he.  king  «aw  her.  He  w;u»  »truek  and  fell  in 
love  wiih  her.  Jle  wished  to  niarry  h<;r.  JJ<*,  det<;rmined  to  kill  the 
'!"ee,iver.  'J  he  kirig  wai<  very  gla^J  of  the  death  of  hii»  friend.  Jle  mar- 
/ied  her  and  nuvJe  herqueeru  C.  I).  M. 

liy  u.  fjirl  ]'t  ymrn  old,  v)ho  IohI,  Iw/r  hmriny  in  infancy  ;  unjkr 
iriHt/ructioa  4^  yearn. 

MY  NATIVK  TOWif. 

AicJover  in  a  h<;autiful  and  pleasant  t/jwn  and  rank's  n';/.t  ii>  Vt'niini  in 
thin  ri;hj>eet,  whieh  \n  ii\*tni  lx;autiful.    It  \n  20  milen  from  Jio»t/^n,  whieh 
the  '-apiuil  of  .\Lv,ft?v;liu»<;ltM,  and  «itiial<:d  on  li'Moii  Jiay.    Andover  in 
.'I  the  North -eaj»teni  part  of  the  8tate,  near  lh<}  M<jrrima<;  river,  whi<;h 
'  a  beautiful  one.   it  if  eelehrate«l  lor  the  ThoUigieal  Seminary  and 
i'bilip'i  Aca/Jemy,  and  it  i»  very  wealthy.    Andover  han  alx^ut  2  or  8 
fchooU,  and  thefx;  are  of  great  excellence.    l*here  are  many  ntudentii, 
studying  various  Uyjk«.    'J  he  peoj>le  have  great  enterj^ri/e  in  the  manu- 
facture of  miUmf  ynx)\,  and  in  agrieulture,  ncIkxjIn,  uuwAuxii'm  arU  ami 
/ther  things.    There  are  vegetables  enough  and  in  abun<lance,  and  there 
rt  r,,any  trecp.    I'he  jH^jple  are  intelligent  l>uildcrs  and  tlwiy  make  fine 
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houses.  The  people  of  Andover  are  well  educated,  and  there  are  many 
literary  institutions,  and  many  people  try  to  excel  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions. They  become  wise  and  rich.  There  is  a  telegraph  and  2  or  3 
railroads.  People  often  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  they  are  much 
pleased  to  look  at  the  beautiful  town  and  city  of  Lawrence  and  rivers 
and  other  scenery.  Andover  is  2  miles  from  Lawrence,  and  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful city  and  has  elegant  works.  There  is  one  Orphan  Asylum  and 
other  Asylums.  Many  young  men  go  to  Andover  to  study  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  it  excites  admiration,  because  it  is  a  very  wealthy 
and  respectable  institution.  It  is  more  distinguished  than  the  other 
Theological  Seminaries.  I  may  well  be  proud  of  it.  I  was  born  in  An- 
dover, and  my  father's  family  removed  to  Blackstone  last  Spring  vaca- 
tion. My  father's  family  do  not  like  to  reside  in  Blackstone,  but  they 
like  to  reside  in  Andover  better  than  Blackstone,  because  they  dislike 
to  pay  heavy  taxes,  but  they  like  Andover,  where  they  do  not  pay  them. 
They  will  return  to  Andover  this  Spring  vacation  again.  I  am  very  glad 
of  this  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  see  my  friends  next  Summer  vacation,  and 
I  shall  shake  hands  heartily.  I  think  that  they  will  not  remember  my 
face  because  I  have  not  seen  them  in  two  years.  I  have  no  more  particu- 
lars to  write  about  the  town  of  Andover.    I  have  written  enough. 

A.  M.  IL 

By  a  ladlQ)  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  four  years  and 

a  half 

ABOUT  nENRY  VIII.,  EDWARD  VI.,  MARY  AND  ELIZABETH. 

A  long  while  ago,  king  Henry  the  Seventh  had  a  son,  who  was  king 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Henry  YHL  succeeded  his  father  in  1509.  Catha- 
rine of  Aragon  was  married  to  him.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  was  a  beautiful  and  talented  woman,  but  Henry  was  very 
wicked,  and  behaved  as  a  tyrant.  He  did  not  want  her  and  despised  her. 
He  took  his  good  wife  away.*  He  looked  at  a  young  lady  named  Anna 
Boleyn  and  married  her.  But  he  soon  began  to  dislike  her,  and  she  was 
beheaded  in  the  tower.  He  thought  that  he  wanted  to  marry  a  beautiful 
lady,  named  Jane  Seymour,  who  soon  died,  and  left  a  httle  baby,  who 
was  king  Edward  the  Sixth.  Anjia  Boleyn  left  a  baby,  w^ho  was  qaeen 
Elizabeth.  Henry  VIII.  governed  the  country  of  England  for  38  years. 
Edward  the  Sixth  grew  up  almost  a  man  and  succeeded  his  father.  He 
became  king.  He  was  a  just  and  good  man  and  helped  the  sick  and  the 
orphan  boys.  His  cousin,  lady  Jane  Grey,  came  to  the  king,  whom  she 
was  fond  of.  They  loved  to  study  always.  The  people  in  England 
honored  the  king,  because  he  was  a  just  king.  The  reign  of  Edwaixl  VI. 
had  lasted  seven  years.  Jane  Grey  had  seen  a  gentleman,  named  Lord 
Guilford  Dudley,  whom  she  married.     She  reigned  ten  days.  Now 
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Mary  was  a  bad  and  cruel  woman.  She  behaved  cruelly  to  Jane  Grey 
an  i  beheaded  her  and  Lord  Guilford  Dudley.  She  reigned  five  years 
and  died.  Elizabeth  now  came  upon  the  throne  of  England  and  was  the 
queen.  She  was  a  brave  queen  and  took  an  interest  to  succeed  as  the 
queen,  as  well  as  her  father.  The  people  admired  Elizabeth  riding  on 
horseback.  She  called  some  thousands  of  the  soldiers  to  fight  against 
their  enemies,  the  Spaniards.  She  won  the  battle.  But  she  often  felt 
jealous  in  her  heart.  One  day,  the  queen  walked  on  a  tract  of  mud- 
dy land  and  stepped  do"\vn.  By  and  by.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  under- 
stood swiftly  and  took  his  handsome  cloak  from  his  shoulders,  and  put  it 
over  the  spot  of  muddy  ground.  The  queen  walked  across  the  cloak. 
The  queen  honored  Sir  AValter  Raleigh,  who  was  a  handsome  gentleman. 
She  reigned  45  years.  England  was  powerful  and  prosperous.  She 
died  in  1603.  '  L.  G.  M. 


By  a  young  man  22  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  4J 

years. 

There  are  souls  in  the  bodies  of  all  the  human  race,  but  beasts  have  no 
souls.  Our  souls  are  as  eternal  as  that  of  our  gracious  Redeemer.  It  is 
manifest  that  our  souls  will  exist  through  eternity.  The  soul  is  invisible, 
but  we  shall  see  it  at  the  time  of  death.  Our  bodies  are  Avorked  by  our 
energetic  and  powerful  souls,  that  are  partakers  of  the  spirit  of  God. 
The  righteous  are  proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Bible.  The 
wicked  and  infidels  do  a  very  senseless  thing  in  being  not  confident  in 
God,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  heathen,  and  therefore  they  will  be  filled 
with  an  unsupportable  weight  of  sorrow  in  their  minds  by  reason  of 
irreligion.  My  soul  is  more, estimable  than  gold  and  silver.  Those  who 
are  worldly  money  lovers,  like  fools,  neglect  their  souls.  It  is  better 
to  keep  our  souls  pure  than  our  bodies.  Our  souls  are  in  the  prison  of 
our  bodies,  but  when  they  die,  they  will  be  released.  Jesus  Christ  de- 
scended from  heaven  and  was  crucified  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls 
from  sin  and  hell.  The  bodies  of  mankind  will  rise  and  will  join  their 
souls  again  at  the  day  ot  judgment.  H.  F.  H. 

By  a  girl  17  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of  2^ 
years;  under  instruction  5 J  years. 

ABOUT  THE  SHIP  KESOLUTE. 

In  the  year  1850,  Sir  John  Franklin,  a  nobleman  of  England,  set  sail 
for  the  Arctic  regions  for  the  purpose  of  exploring,  but  he  soon  disap- 
peared and  was  not  seen  again.  A  ship  called  the  Resolute  was  fitted  out 
by  Lady  Franklin,  and  some  officers  and  sailors  left  England  for  the 
Arctic  ocean  in  search  of  him,  but  being  unable  to  find  him,  gave  up 
searching.    Some  died  from  hunger,  some  were  frozen  to  death,  and 
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others  attempted  to  return  to  England,  but  failed,  because  the  ship  was 
among  the  large  cakes  of  ice  and  could  not  be  drawn  out,  and  was 
therefore  abandoned.  By  and  by  Capt.  Buddington,  a  whaler  of  New 
London,  who  went  to  the  Arctic  ocean  in  pursuit  of  whales,  or  in  search 
of  Sir  Franklin,  discovered  the  ship  in  the  ice  without  any  persons  or 
other  things  in  her  except  crockery,  furniture,  books,  &c.  When  the 
warm  summer  came,  the  ice  broke  up  and  the  floating  ship  sailed  slowly 
down  and  met  the  other  ship  in  which  Capt.  Buddington  and  the  crew 
were,  and  they  brought  her  into  New  London  harbor,  where  she  remained 
for  a  while  and  was  visited  by  many  people.  Then  the  Resolute  was 
sent  to  Brooklyn  to  be  repaired  and  returned  to  England.  When  the 
English  people  heard  of  her  arrival,  they  rejoiced  to  have  her  come  again 
after  an  absence  of  about  two  years.  Queen  Victoria,  when  she  heard 
that  the  Resolute  had  returned,  came  and  examined  the  ship  and  was  on 
board  of  her  about  four  hours,  talking  with  the  American  captain.  Af- 
ter this,  Queen  Victoria  invited  the  captain  and  all  who  brought  the 
Resolute  to  England,  to  take  a  splendid  dinner  with  her,  and  afterwards 
sent  them  back  to  New  York  in  one  of  the  British  ships.  Victoria  also 
presented  to  those  who  discovered  and  brought  the  Resolute  from  the 
Arctic  ocean,  a  large,  magnificent  Christmas  cake,  with  a  steeple  on  the 
top,  the  British  and  American  flags  on  the  summit,  and  on  the  side  the 
inscription,  "  Queen  Victoria."  S.  M.  D. 

By  a  lad  17  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  5  J  years. 

ANTS. 

The  ant  is  a  small  insect,  with  six  legs,  and  is  somewhat  like  a  wasp  in 
appearance,  but  the  former  has  no  wings  or  sting.  Its  weapons  are  two 
pinching  horns  on  its  head,  capable  of  causing  considerable  pain.  In 
some  countries  ants  are  larger  than  in  others.  They  are  industrious  in 
building  their  hills  or  houses,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  creeping  about  in 
search  of  dust  or  little  stones,  attracting  great  curiosity  from  the  admirers 
of  nature  who  often  watch  their  motions  for  hours  without  looking  up. 
Once  I  saw  two  energetic  ants  lifting  a  stone  as  large  as  a  No.  3  shot,  out 
of  a  hole.  One  of  them  was  drawing  the  stone  above,  and  the  other  push- 
ing it  up  with  its  head  from  below,  climbing  on  the  walls  of  the  hole.  In 
one  minute  they  succeeded  in  their  effort,  and  then  descended  into  the 
hole.  In  warm  regions,  where  ants  are  larger  than  in  colder,  many  hills 
from  two  to  ten  feet  high,  are  seen,  built  by  white  ants.  At  first  they 
elevate  solid  hills  with  clay,  and  when  they  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
hardened  like  bricks,  then  they  make  holes  in  them,  leaving  the  surface 
one  foot  thick.  In  the  holes,  the  ants  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  first 
a  queen  and  a  king ;  secondly  an  army  of  more  than  a  thousand  strong 
fierce  ants,  and  last,  the  laboring  ants.  They  dwell  in  diffierent  apart- 
ments in  the  hill.    The  queen  and  king  are  confined  in  a  cell  with  a  hole 
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so  small  that  they  cannot  get  out,  yet  tho.y  are  contented  to  stay  In  their 
cell.  The  queen  can  produce  80,000  eggs  in  one  day,  which  are  carried 
by  the  laboring  ants  into  a  nursery.  In  another  apartment  is  an  army  of 
ants  which  never  participate  in  the  work  of  the  laborers,  but  will  defend 
the  hill  when  any  alarm  occurs,  while  the  laborers  take  refuge  in  the 
holes.  Not  seldom  the  warriors  fight  with  their  enemy  while  the  serfs 
are  busy  in  their  labor.  Had  I  time  I  would  be  happy  to  write  more 
about  ants. 


CONSCIENCE. 

Conscience  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  distinguishes  between 
right  and  wrong  in  our  actions,  and  by  it  we  can  avoid  wrong  acts  by 
feeling  what  it  says,  that  is  by  feeling  a  sort  of  unhappiness  when  we  do 
any  thing  which  is  wrong;  a  sort  of  happiness  when  we  do  what  is  right; 
for  God's  pleasure  about  our  right  actions  as  though  God  whispered  to  us 
what  we  should  do  in  our  actions.  Our  conscience  is  not  perfect  enough 
to  correct  our  faults  in  our  deeds,  because  our  innumerable  sins  have 
done  great  injury  to  the  sensibleness  of  this  faculty,  but  it  can  be  repaired 
by  our  extra  cautious  attention  to  its  monitions,  whose  power  will  bo 
stronger  and  stronger  while  we  pay  the  more  attention  to  what  our  hearts 
feel  when  we  do  any  thing  and  are  doubtful  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong, 
and  at  last  we  can  restore  the  power  of  our  conscience,  and  easily  discover 
the  least  wrong  of  our  actions.  It  is  not  a  proof  that  we  are  innocent 
when  we  do  any  thing  wrong  because  our  conscience  is  silent ;  for  God 
gave  us  perfect  conscience  when  we  carao  into  this  world,  and  the  more 
we  sin  the  more  silent  our  conscience  is  in  its  monition  until  it  is  dumb ; 
this  I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  by  the  following  story. 

A  lady,  under  the  medical  advice  of  her  physician,  needed  fresh  air 
every  morning  before  breakfast,  but  she  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  the 
sun  rise  before  she  got  up.  To  awake  herself  early  in  the  morning,  sho 
bought  an  alarm-watch  and  put  it  under  her  pillow,  and  in  the  morning 
the  watch  made  a  rattling  noise  at  the  same  hour  she  had  appointed,  and 
the  lady  was  aroused.  She  felt  better  when  she  returned  from  her  walk. 
This  continued  for  some  weeks.  One  morning,  being  awakened  by  the 
long  rattling  noise  of  the  faithful  watch,  she  turned  to  sleep  again  until  the 
rays  of  the  sun  should  peep  through  the  windows  into  her  face,  and  she, 
who  had  resolved  on  rising  at  the  noise  of  her  watch,  gave  up  her  decis- 
ion, and  every  morning  after,  the  less  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  noise 
the  alarm-watch,  until  she  could  not  hear  it,  though  the  watch  faithfully 
performed  its  office.  She  could  restore  the  power  of  hearing  the  alarm- 
watch  by  giving  extra  attention  to  its  least  noise,  and  springing  up  at 
once. 
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Conscience  does  not  teach  us  about  the  existence  of  God  and  the  way  of 
salvation^  but  is  very  valuable  in  aiding  our  deeds  so  as  to  please  our  Fa- 
ther, and  deserve  reward  iu  the  next  world,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  bible.  T.  L.  B. 


By  a  young  man  20  years  old,  horn  deaf,  under  instruction  6  J  years, 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MACHINES  AND  INVENTIONS. 

Improvement  is  a  word  meaning  "making  better,"  used  as  in  health, 
study,  work,  strength,  &c.  In  the  oldest  times  people  had  hard  work 
with  their  own  hands,  nothing  aided  of  mechanics  and  simple  inventions 
for  easy  and  convenient  uses.  In  war  the  ancients  used  no  fire-arms,  but 
spears  of  wood,  or  iron,  bows  and  arrows,  shngs,  shields,  great  battering- 
rams,  chariots  with  broad  scythes  on  each  axis,  &c.  The  old  uses  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  these  now  that  are  much  superior  to  the  old  times. 
Very  simply  our  clothes  are  made  for  our  warm  protection,  and  the  an- 
cients wore  long  and  wide  garments,  with  long  hair  and  beards  and  mus- 
taches. Time-keepers  are  much  superior  to  dials.  And  there  are  many 
thousands  of  inventions  and  implements,  convenient  now.  I  am  going  to 
tell  about  fire-arms  and  some  other  useful  improvements,  if  I  can,  on  con- 
dition of  having  no  interruption  in  my  mind.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
fire-arms,  viz.  rifles ;  in  which  are  revolving  pistols  and  rifles,  breech-load- 
ing pistols  and  rifles,  and  several  others^  I  do  not  know  how  called,  except 
Minie  rifles. 

The  revolving  pistols  were  invented  by  Colonel  Samuel  Coltj  by  whom 
an  immense  factory  was  built,  situated  beautifully  on  the  Connecticut 
river,  on  which  passengers  in  boats  often  see  it,  and  the  immense  dykes. 
When  he  tried  the  first  pistol,  many  people  laughed  and  talked  of  him 
disrespectfully,  but  he,  though  poor,  was  persevering  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  another  pistol  factory,  before  that  large  factory.  And  from 
that  day  to  the  present  he  has  been  gaining  much  money,  so  that  he  re- 
cently built  the  factory  and  the  dyke.  Before  this  formidable  fire-arm,  a 
man  tried  the  same  in  England,  but  failed.  Col.  Colt,  after  trying,  suc- 
ceeded, and  is  a  great  and  famous  inventor.  I  often  see  the  pistols,  &c.  in 
the  factory,  through  the  windows,  when  I  walk  on  the  dyke. 

Another  fire-arm  is  the  hreech-loading  rijie,  invented  by  Mr.  Sharp, 
who  some  people  tell  me,  lives  in  Vermont,  and  who  sold  the  invented 
rifle  to  a  company  whose  superintendent  is  Mr.  Lawrence.  This  compa- 
ny erected  a  large  factory  on  the  Little  river,  south  of  the  Asylum,  less 
than  half  a  mile. 

Minie  rijies  are  among  the  most  terrible  and  fatal  of  weapons,  invented 
by  Colonel  Minie,  in  France,  I  am  told.  I  have  seen  them  in  Sharp's 
Rifle  Factory.    A  Minie  rifle  is  like  a  common  rifle,  but  the  manner  of 
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the  ball  is  somewhat  different,  and  it  is  like  a  cartridge  of  lead,  but  iu  the 
hind  end  there  is  an  iron-point,  in  order  that  when  the  powder  is  exploded, 
the  iron-point  may  go  into  the  ball  and  crowd  it,  and  the  smoke  cannot 
escape,  so  that  it  with  great  force  is  thrown  through  the  barrel.  It  is  said 
if  a  Minnie  ball  is  fired  like  a  common  cannon-ball  through  a  clay  heap, 
that  it  will  pass  through  it  and  kill  a  man. 

A  most  important  and  useful  invention  was  lately  made  by  Mr.  Morse, 
that  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  which  can  communicate  instantly  at  a  great 
distance.  He  is  a  native  of  our  dear  country,  and  is  now  on  a  tour  in 
Europe.  Another  improved  machine  for  the  telegraph  has  been  invented 
by  Mr.  Hughes  lately.    I  have  never  seen  the  apparatus  of  either. 

Many  thousands  of  men  plan  many  unknown  inventions  at  the  present 
time.  Many  other  inventions  for  uses  easy  and  convenient,  have  been 
and  can  be  made.  But  there  is  no  end  of  want  for  more  and  still  more. 
Perhaps  in  one  hundred  years  improved  inventions  will  take  labor  from 
the  hands  of  men.  We  cannot  foreknow  or  tell  the  future  remarkable 
events,  but  we  must  work  in  our  minds  so  as  to  improve  our  strength  and 
power,  and  may  discover  more  useful  things.  Let  us  all  try  and  be  am- 
bitious, and  we  may  be  prosperous.  G.  C. 


By  a  lad  19  i/ears  old,  who  lost  his  Jiearmg  at  4:  years;  under  in- 
struction  7  years. 

ABOUT  THE  CONDITION  OF  OUR  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  was  established  some  forty  years  ago.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  its  humble  labors,  there  were  only  a  few  students.  But  during 
the  period  from  the  first  year  to  the  present  time,  the  number  of  pupils 
has  gradually  increased,  and  also  their  progress  in  learning,  in  a  most 
gratifying  manner.  A  great  many  have  left,  after  six  years  staying  here, 
with  clear  heads  and  grateful  hearts.  Their  parents,  brothers,  sisters  and 
friends  were  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  educating  those  who  could  neither 
hear  nor  spezik,  and  could  not  help  sending  back  thousands  of  thanks  out 
of  their  true  and  warm  hearts.  Our  teachers  have  taken  as  much  pains 
to  cultivate  our  minds  in  many  different  ways,  as  any  man  would,  to  his 
own  only  son.  Books,  to  the  far  advanced  deaf  and  dumb  scholars,  are  as 
good  and  useful  as  to  speaking  students  in  common  academies.  But  what 
brings  us  more  joy,  is  to  know  about  our  glorious  land,  and  the  father  of 
this  enlightened  country.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  using  our  "  free  and 
independent"  opinions  relating  to  politics.  We  are  not  taught  to  favor 
either  party,  but  to  sympathize  with  the  interests  and  welfare  of  our  inde- 
pendent nation  AVe  have  the  same  in  religion.  The  graduates  from 
here,  to  prevent  the  declining  of  their  minds,  gathered  a  meeting,  and 
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many  did  come  and  passed  good  resolutions,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
would  meet  and  greet  each  other  at  an  appointed  place  and  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  minds,  and  inspiring  their  feelings  to  higher 
elevation.    Such  is  the  condition  of  our  school  inside  and  outside. 

R.  H.  A. 


a  lad  17  years  old^  who  lost  his  hearing  atl^  months;  un- 
der instruction  7  years. 

THE  FORMER  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

When  you  look  upon  a  map  of  America,  you  will  find  a  most  civilized 
and  commercial  country  lying  between  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  and  the 
Pacific  on  the  west.  This  country  is  remarkable  for  its  unequaled  in- 
crease in  wealth  and  population,  and  for  its  rapid  growth  of  power.  It 
lias  raised  itself  to  a  place  among  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  na- 
tions on  the  earrh.  This  country  is  called  the  United  States  of  America. 
Its  condition  is  by  far  dilfcrent  from  what  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Our  land  was  then  covered  with  an  immense  unbroken  forest,  and  inhab- 
ited by  rac(;s  of  Indians.  Bufl'aloes,  bears,  wolves,  and  other  wild  animals 
were  roving  every  where.  There  were  no  fine  cities ;  no  convenient 
roads,  and  no  fertile  farms,  but  all  looked  like  a  wilderness.  The  first 
permanent  settlement  was  made  at  Jamestown,  on  the  James  river,  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  other  settlements  were  soon  after  tbrmed  in  ditferent  parts  of 
this  country.  After  enduring  many  hardships,  they  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing their  homes,  and  civilization  was  marching  upon  the  barbarous 
savages  who  retired  before  it.  From  that  time  until  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  this  country  was  under  the  control  of  the  kings  of  Great 
Britain.  The  colonies  were  increasing  in  power  and  population,  and  this 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  people  of  the  mother  country,  who  imposed  un- 
just and  odious  legislation  upon  us,  expecting  to  gain  more  revenue,  but 
it  did  not  correspond  with  their  expectations,  because  this  ill-treatment 
drove  our  patriotic  forefathers  to  indignation,  and  they  were  determined 
to  throw  ofi"  the  yoke  of  England.  This  difficulty  resulted  in  a  war  of 
seven  years  duration.  The  Americans  fought  for  freedom,  while  the  king 
of  England  made  great  efforts  to  reduce  us  to  submission  to  his  govern- 
ment. After  seven  years  of  ravaging  war,  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
our  independence,  and  all  the  other  nations  followed  her  example,  and 
this  enabled  this  country  to  ascend  to  the  height  of  fame  and  glory. 
Since  that  time  our  country  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  in  com- 
merce and  population,  and  has  been  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations.  What  a  very  distinct  difference  between  the  former 
and  the  present  condition  of  this  country  !    At  first  it  was  a  wilderness, 
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inhabited  by  a  barbarous  people,  and  at  present  a  refined  and  civillzod 
people  occupy  it ;  have  cleared  off  the  forests ;  have  built  many  hand- 
some cities,  and  many  good  roads,  and  are  cultivating  it  in  farms.  Our 
commerce  is  very  extensive,  and  we  have  many  ships  on  every  sea,  bear- 
ing our  flag,  "which  is  respected  by  all  nations.  Now  our  flourishing  and 
liberal  country  contains  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  engaged  in  difierent 
pursuits,  and  she  is  called  the  Cradle  of  Liberty.  Freedom  is  galloping 
through  the  world  like  war-chariots,  and  the  subjugated  and  tyranizcd 
countries  will  make  themselves  free  from  the  yoke  of  oppression.  May 
God  speed  the  right.  M.  B. 


By  a  young  lady  vjho  lost  her  hearing  when  7  years  of  age  ; 
she  has  been  a  member  of  the  High  Class  2  J  years. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  PIX. 

The  earliest  recollection  I  have  of. myself  is  that  of  being  in  a  shop 
lying  on  a  table,  around  which  were  scattered  a  number  of  workmen,  all 
busy  in  modelling  me  and  my  companions  into  proper  form  and  size. 
One  of  them  handled  me  very  roughly  and  turned  and  twisted  my  body 
into  various  shapes.  After  suffering  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  my 
tormentor  soon  gave  me  such  a  blow  on  the  head  as  nearly  rendered  me 
senseless  ;  but  when  recovered  I  found  myself  in  a  quiet  and  comfortable 
apartment,  where  I  hoped  to  remain  the  rest  of  my  life.  Suddenly  a 
hand  was  laid  upon  me,  and  with  others  I  was  crowded  into  a  large  box, 
so  compact  as  not  to  admit  of  any  air  or  light.  After  various  tumblings 
and  turnings  I  perceived  that  I  had  been  removed  to  a  place  which  was 
much  frequented  by  the  fair  ladies,  and  held  up  before  their  eyes  for 
inspection,  wondering  why  I  was  so  much  admired  by  them.  There  was 
one,  who  after  passing  her  hand  about  my  head,  gave  orders  to  have  me 
rolled  up  in  a  paper,  and  handed  to  a  person  a  piece  of  silver,  which  I 
suppose  was  my  value.  I  next  found  myself  in  a  large  drawer  full  of 
fine  and  showy  apparel,  yet  was  not  permitted  long  to  stay  there  before 
my  mistress  took  me  out  and  stuck  me  in  some  part  of  an  article  worn 
about  her  person,  whether  as  an  ornament  or  fastening,  I  never  could 
tell.  She  wore  me  to  a  hall,  (where  were  assembled  a  large  number  of 
people  of  both  sexes)  In  such  a  conspicuous  place  that  I  often  felt  the 
touch  of  some  gentleman's  hand,  which  made  me  tremble  for  my  life. 
For  many  nights  in  succession  I  underwent  the  same  changes  and  was 
more  than  once  in  danger  by  a  casual  fall  of  having  my  head  crushed 
under  foot,  yet  escaped  without  any  injury.  My  mistress  petted  and 
treated  me  like  a  child,  until  nearly  worn  out  and  bent  with  age,  I  be- 
came so  useless  that  to  get  rid  of  my  infirmity  she  throw  me  into  the 
fire;  but  my  life  as  you  see  was  spared  or  else  I  should  never  have  laid 
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before  you  tliis  bistory,  and  I  know  gentle  reader  that  your  eye  will 
moisten  when  you  read  this  touching  recital  of  so  delicate  a  creature  as 
myself',  a,  pool' pin.  K.  T.  R. 


FLOWERS. 

Flowers  are  very  beautiful  objects.  They  not  ony  delight  the  eye  and 
charm  the  senses,  but  they  ornament  the  parlor  and  enliven  the  cham- 
bers of  the  sick  and  suffering.  They  teach  us  many  a  useful  lesson  and 
lead  our  minds  to  adore  that  wisdom  which  formed  such  tiny  struc- 
tures. In  summer  the  gardens  are  teeming  with  these  rare  beauties,  and 
myriads  of  insects  flit  among  the  leaves,  sipping  from  their  sweets,  which 
fill  the  air  with  rich  fragrance.  Flowers,  like  children,  need  constant 
care  and  attention,  for  they  are  fragile  ;  earth  would  look  dreary  without 
them,  and  if  they  could  forever  bloom  around  our  pathway,  how  much 
mor&'beautiful  it  would  be  ;  but  like  mortals,  they  have  their  allotted 
time  to  live ;  first  they  bud  and  bbssom,  then  fade,  wither  and  die ;  yet 
not  as  mortals  die,  for  they  are  spiritless.  They  only  hide  themselves 
deep  in  the  earth  to  escape  the  chilling  blasts  of  autumn,  and  lie  slumber- 
ing there  while  the  ground  is  whitened  by  the  snows  of  winter.  Yet  we 
know  when  spring  returns  we  shall  see  them  again.  Flowers  are  an 
emblem  of  human  frailty ;  in  the  morning  they  flourish  and  grow  up,  in 
the  evening  are  cut  down  and  wither.  Man  like  them  blooms,  fades,  is 
cut  down,  and  buried  beneath  the  ground  ;  he  lives  not  again  when 
spring  returns,  but  sleeps  on  forever.  Yet  his  spirit  like  an  embryo 
bursts  the  tenement  which  confined  it,  escapes  from  its  prison-house  of  clay, 
and  ascends  to  heaven.  If  found  pure,  there  it  will  bloom  in  the  celes- 
tial garden,  the  courts  of  the  Lord.  "The  righteous  shall  flourish  as  the 
palm  tree ;  they  shall  grow  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon." 

MUSIC. 

Music  !  what  is  it,  and  how  shall  I  attempt  to  describe  what  my  ear  hath 
never  heard?  That  blended  power  of  voice  with  instruments  and 
strings,  that  gives  so  much  delight  to  others,  whence  hath  it  its  birth  ? 
The  melody  of  their  sweet  and  holy  strains,  which  can  assuage  grief  and 
soothe  the  wounded  spirit,  (though  to  me  unheard)  must  be  more  than 
earthly.  I  have  seen  the  insect  flitting  lightly  through  the  air,  and 
gazed  in  admiration  upon  the  feathered  songsters  of  the  wood  till  I  have 
longed  for  the  music  of  their  hum  and  merry  notes.  There  is  music  in 
nature,  "aerial  music  in  the  warbling  wind,  that  breathes  such  soul  dis. 
solving  airs  "  as  seem  to  come  from  an  enchanted  band.  When  I  read 
the  poets,  a  flame  is  kindled  in  my  breast  and  my  spirit  feels  the  breath 
of  some  harmonious  strain  ;  I  pause  and  listen,  but  no  sound  falls  upon, 
my  senseless  organ ;  all  is  imagination.    O  !  who  can  tell  me  what  it  is, 
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and  where  it  doth  dwell  ?  To  hear  the  warbling  of  birds,  the  music  of 
creation,  and  listen  to  the  songs  of  praise  which  are  chanted  in  God^s 
■anctuary,  must  be  one  of  th«  most  delightful  privileges  that  earth  can 
afford  to  mortals.  How  sweet  this  assurance  to  those  whose  ears  are 
closed  to  all  earthly  symphonies,  and  those  whose  lips  are  now  mute,  that 
in  heaven  they  shall  hear  seraphic  voices,  and  with  angels  join  forever 
in  notes  of  joy  and  praise,  music  far  more  rapturous  than  the  pageant 
sounds  of  earth. 

"  And  wheresoever,  in  his  rich  creation, 

Sweet  music  breathes,  in  wave,  or  bird,  or  soul, 
'Tis  but  the  faint  and  far  reverberation 

Of  that  Grand  tune  to  which  the  planets  roll !" 

K.  T.  R. 
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Remarks. 

Married ;  dead. 
Married. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  farmer ;  married. 

A  mechanic ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 

Dead. 

A  mechanic. 
Married  a  deaf  mute. 

Married  a  deaf  mute  ;  dead. 

A  meclianic  ;  married.  [dead. 

A  mechanic ;  married  ;  then  a  deaf  mute  ; 

Married  a  deaf  mute  ;  dead. 

A  farmer  ;  married  ;  then  a  deaf  mute. 

A  mechanic. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  tailoress.  . 
Dead. 

A  truckman. 

Married  a  deaf  mute ;  dead. 
A  mechanic. 

Dead. 

A  book-peddler ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
Married  a  deaf  mute. 
Died  in  the  Asylum. 

Time 

under 
instruc. 

How  supported. 

S.  Carolina. 

Friends. 
Conn. 

Fr'ds.  &  R.  I. 
Friends. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 

Conn. 
Mass. 

Vermont. 
Mass.  &  Fd's. 
Vt. 

Friends. 

N.  Hamp. 

Friends, 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

N.  Hamp. 
Mass. 

N.  Hamp. 

Conn.  &  F'ds. 
N.  Hamp. 
Maine. 
Friends. 

(= 

1 

relatiyes. 

2  sis.  &  1  cous. 
2  "        1  " 
2  "        1  " 

2  sisters. 
2  " 

1  sister. 

1  " 

2  brothers. 

1  bro.  and  1  sis. 
1    "        1  « 

3  cousins. 
1  brother. 
1 

1  sis.  and  1  bro. 

1  "         1  " 

2  "         1  " 

1  "         1  " 

2  brothers. 

1  bro.  and  1  sis. 

Cause  of  Deafness. 

Congenital. 

Disease  in  head  at  2  yrs. 
Unknown. 

Scarlet  fever  at  1  yr. 
Congenital. 

Ulcers  in  head  at  2^  yrs. 

Congenital. 

Spotted  fever  at  2  yrs. 

Congenital. 

(C 

Spotted  fever  at  3  yrs. 
A  fall  at  U  yrs. 
Scarlet  fever  at  1^  yrs. 
Spotted  fever  at  2^  yrs. 
Congenital. 

Ulcers  in  head  at  2  yrs. 
Unknown. 

Spotted  fever  at  1  i  yrs. 
Dro'sy  in  head  at  1  i  yrs. 
Congenital. 

Ulcers  in  head  at  1  i  yrs. 
Congenital. 

Fall  at  2  yi-s. 
Congenital. 

<< 
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Residence. 

Andersonville,  S.  C. 

Plymouth,  Mich. 
Ellington,  Conn. 
Warwick,  R.  I. 
Pittsford,  Vt. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Montpelier,  Vt. 

Winchester,  Conn. 
New  Marlboro',  Mass. 

Barnet,  Vt. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Grafton,  Vt. 
Middletown,'  Vt. 
Frederickton,  N.  B. 
Candia,  N.  H. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ' 
Wilton,  N.  H. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Thomaston,  Me. 

Nottingham,  N.  H. 
Danvers,  Mass. 

Barrington,  N..H. 

Southington,  Conn. 
Winchester,  N.  H.  ' 
Bowdoin,  Me. 
St.  Paul's  Island,  N.  S. 

«                  «  te 

Names, 

Bruce,  Mary  A. 
Bruce,  Caroline  M. 
Bruce,  Harriet 
Brumficld,  Emma  A. 
Buckley,  Elisha 
Budlong,  James 
Buell,  Harry 
BufFum,  George 
Bugbee,  Amanda  M. 
Bugbee,  Chloe 
-Duli,  Celestia 
Bullard,  Betsey 
Bullard,  Minerva 
Burbank,  James 
Burgess,  Charles  § 
Burgess,  Susanna 
Burnam,  Pliny  D. 
Burpe,  John  B. 
Burseil,  Salome 
Burt,  Freeman 
Burton,  Eliza 
Butler,  David 
Butler,  Hannah  S. 
Butler,  John 
Butler,  James  S. 
Butler,  Sally  T. 
Buxton,  Wm. 
Buxton,  Jonathan 
Buzzell,  Sarah 
Buzzell,  Lydia  A. 
Byington,  Charles  H. 
Caldwell,  George  W. 
Campbell,  Abner  P. 
Campbell,  Donald 
Campbell,  Christina 
Campbell,  Alexander 
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Remarks- 

Master  of  cab.  shop,  N.  Y.  Inst,  for  D. 

[and  D. ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 

Died  at  the  Asylum. 
Married  a  deaf  mute. 

Dead. 

• 

A  mechanic ;  married. 
A  dress-maker ;  married. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  farmer;  married  a  deaf  mute. 

Married  a  deaf  mute  ;  dead. 

Died  at  the  Asylum. 

A  mcclianic. 

A  mechanic ;  married. 

A  fiirmer ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 

Idiotic. 

A  mechanic. 

Twice  married  a  deaf  mute. 
Dead. 

Time 
under 
instruc. 

S  ^ 

Tf     o  CD  (M  <M  m  »n  ift  »n  ift 

How  support'd 

Rhode  Island. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Conn.  i 
F'ds  &  Conn. 
Friends. 
N.  Hamp. 
Maine. 

Mass. 
Friends. 
F'ds  &  Mass. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Vermont. 
N.  Hamp. 
Maine. 
N.  Hamp. 
Mass. 
<< 

N.  Ilamp. 

Conn. 

N.  Hamp. 

Vermont. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Rhode  Island. 
Maine. 

N.  Hamp. 
Maine. 

Deaf  and  Dumb 
relatives. 

1  sister. 
1  sister. 

3  bro.  and  1  sis. 
1  sister. 
1  cousin. 

1  brother. 
1  uncle. 

I  brother. 
1  sister. 

Cause  of  deafness. 

Congenital. 
<< 

Brain  fever  at  9  mo. 
Congenital. 
Erysipelas  at  1  yr. 
Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  3|  yrs. 
Scrofula  at  2  yrs. 
Congenital. 
Unknown. 

Spotted  fever  at  5  yrs. 

Congenital. 

Spotted  fever  at  1  yr. 

Dis.  in  the  head  at  1  yr. 

Spotted  fever  at  3  yrs. 

Illness  at  3  yrs. 
6  " 

Scarlet  fever  at  1  yr. 
Illness  at  2^  yrs. 
Measles  at  2  yrs. 
Calomel  gi'n  for  worms. 
Fever  at  2^  yrs. 
Dis.  in  head  at  3  mo. 
Congenital.      [at  6  mo. 
Measles  &  whoop'g  c'gh 
Congenital. 

Ulcers  in  head  at  3  yrs. 

Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  6  mo. 

Dis.  in  head  at  2^  yrs. 

illlness  at  11  mo. 

Time 
of 
Adm. 

QOOOOOQOCOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOO 

OOCOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOCOOO 

Residence. 

Westerly,  R.  I. 
South  Boston,  Mass. 
Wethersficld,  Conn. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Wcstbrook,  Me. 
Franklin,  Conn. 
Derby,  " 
Hchrbn, 

ramworth,  N.  H. 
Bath,  Me. 
Woolwich,  " 
Dorcliester,  Mass. 
E.  Williamstown,  Vt. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Worthington,  " 
Chatham,  Conn. 
Cavendish,  Vt. 
Middleton,  N.  H. 
Hollis,  Me. 
Hennikcr,  N.  II. 
Danvers,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Meredith,  N.  II. 
East  Windsor,  Conn. 
Warner,  N.  H. 
Glover,  Vt. 
Lawrence,  N.  J. 
Griswold,  Conn. 
Warwick,  Mass. 
Hopkinton,  R  I. 
Watcrford,  Mo. 
Gardner, 
Pittsficld,  N.  H. 
Farmington,  Mo. 

Names. 

Gavit,  George 
Geisler,  Peter 
Genet,  Wm.  M. 
Gerrard,  George  A. 
Gibson,  Sarah'M. 
Giddings,  Francis 
Gilbert,  Harriet 
Gilbert,  Mary 
Gilman,  Henrv  G. 
Gillpatriek,  Ellen  M. 
Glass,  Susan 
Gleason,  Reuben 
Glysson,  Eunice  M. 
Gomez,  Sarah  S. 
Goodrich,  Henry 
Goodrich,  Lauretto 
Goodrich,  Lucy  J. 
Goodwin,  Asa 
Gordon,  Mary  H. 
Gove,  Albert 
Gowing,  Harriet 
Gowing,  Nancy 
Graham,  Frances  E. 
Grant,  Hiram 
Grant,  Went  worth 
Gray,  William 
Green,  Cornelia  E. 
Green,  Daniel 
Green,  Maria 
Green,  Samuel  G. 
Green,  Sarah  A. 
Green,  William  II. 
Grcenleaf,  Sarah  A. 
Greenwood,  Sarah  J. 
Greenwood,  Hannibal 
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llemarka. 

A  mechanic;  married  a  deaf  mute, 
xi  drcss-makcr. 
Married  a  deaf  mute. 
Married. 

A  mechanic ;  married. 
A  mechanic ;  married. 
A  shoe-binder. 

An  artist ;  married  a  deaf  mute  ;  dead. 
A  tailoress  ;  married  ;  dead. 

Dead. 

A  mechanic ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 

Died  in  the  Asylum. 

Dead. 

A  laborer. 

Dead. 

Dead. 

A  mechanic. 
Married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  mechanic. 

A  mechanic;  married. 

Died  in  the  Asylum. 
A  mechanic;  married. 

Time 
under 

instruc. 

Dow  supported. 

Mass. 

Mass.  &F'ds. 

Vermont. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

N.  ILimp. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Asy.  &  Mass. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 
Mass. 

Maine. 

Deaf  and  Dumb 
relatives. 

4  bro.  and  2  sis. 
4  bro.  and  2  sis. 
4  bro.  and  2  sis. 
3  bro.  and  3  sis. 
3  bro.  and  3  sis. 

I  sister. 

1  brother. 

3  sis.  and  1  bro. 

2  bro.  and  2  sis. 
2  bro.  and  2  sis. 
2  bro.  and  2  sis. 
I  bro.  and  3  sis. 

Cause  of  Deafness. 

Illness  at  2i  yrs. 
Congenital. 

Unknown. 

Scarlet  fever  at  1  h  yr. 

Fever  at  .1  yr. 

Illness  at  2  years. 

Unknown. 

A  fall  at  9  mo. 

Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  9  mo. 
Scarlet  fever  at  7  yrs. 
Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  2  yrs. 
Illness  at  6  mo. 
Illness  at  1  yr. 
Scarlet  fever  at  4  yrs. 
Illness  in  infancy. 
Congenital. 

Unknown. 
Illness  at  2^  yrs. 
Scarlet  fever  at  4^  yrs. 
Congenital. 

tt 

Unknown. 

Time 
of 

adm. 
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Boston,  Mass. 

Sandwich,  " 
<■<  ft 

(C  (t 

it 

Medford,  " 
Middletown,  Vt. 
New  York, 
Boston,  Mass- 
Piermont,  N.  H. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Washington,  Texas. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Milton,  " 
Pomfrct,  Conn. 
Richmond,  Mass. 
Whiteheld,  Me. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bristol,  Vt. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Brunswick  Co.,  Va. 
Alford,  Mass. 
Bath,  N.  Y. 
Natick,  Mass. 
Exeter,  Me. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Amherst,  " 
Boston,  " 
Guilford,  .Vt. 
Leyden,  Mass. 

tt  Cf 

tt  tt 

Hollis,  Me. 

-t 
a 

Nelson,  William 
Newcomb,  Abigail  N. 
Newcomb,  Ellen  G. 
NcAvcomb,  Jane  A. 
Newcomb,  John  W. 
Newcomb,  Josiah  S. 
Newhall,  Mary  A. 
Newton,  Culver 
Niblo,  William 
Nichols,  Robert  H. 
Niles,  Alniira 
Norwood,  Daniel 
Norwood,  Imogene 
Noycs,  Statira  P. 
Nute,  Charles 
Nye,  Eliza 
Oakes,  Catharine 
O'Brieu,  James 
O'Brien,  Nancy 
O'Bryan,  Henry 
0' Council,  Jeffrey 
Ogburn,  Mary  A.  L. 
Olds,  William  H. 
Orr,  Nancy 
Osgood,  Alden  F. 
Osgood,  Elisha 
Osgood,  Henry  A. 
Oviatt,  Alvina 
Packard,  Philo  W. 
Packer,  Eld  ridge 
Packer,  Deborah 
Packer,  Jcrusha 
Packer,  Mary 
Packer,  Simeon 
Page,  Jolm  W. 
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Remarks. 

A  mechanic ;  twice  mar'd  to  a  deaf  mute. 
A  mechanic. 
Married;  dead. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 
Dead. 

Married ;  dead. 

Dead. 

A  bd)orer. 

Dead. 

Dead. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  farmer. 
Dead. 

Married  a  deaf  mute  ;  dead. 
Married  a  deaf  mute. 
Teacher  of  drawing  ;  dead. 

A  mechanic  ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
Dead. 

Twice  married  a  deaf  mute. 
Married ;  dead. 
Married  a  deaf  mute. 
A  dress-maker. 
A  mechanic. 
A  mechanic. 

Time 
under 
instruc. 

How  support'd 

Vermont. 
N.  11.  &  F'ds. 
N.  Ilamp. 
Vermont. 
N.  Hamp. 

Friends. 

Conn. 
Mass. 

N.  Hamp. 

Conn. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Vermont. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

F'ds  &  Conn. 
Friends. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 

Mass. 

S.  Carolina. 

Deaf  and  Dumb 
relatives. 

2  bro.  and  1  sis. 
2  bro.  and  1  sis. 
2  bro.  and  1  sis. 

2  bro.  and  1  sis. 
I  sister. 
1  brother. 

1  sister. 
1  sister. 

1  bro.  and  2  sis. 

1  bro.  and  2  sis. 

2  bro.  and  1  sis. 
1  sister. 

1  sister. 

1  third  cousin. 

1  sis.  and  1  bro. 

2  sisters. 

Cause  of  deafness. 

Scarlet  fever  at  2  yrs. 
Lung  fever  at  1  yr. 
Scarlet  fever  at  2  yrs. 
Measles  at  2  yrs. 
Scarlet  fever  at  2  yrs. 
Ulcers  in  head  at  2  yrs. 
Congenital. 

<< 

Unknown. 

Congenital. 
ft 

Illness  in  childhood. 
Scarlet  fever  at  1  yr. 
Congenital. 

Spotted  fever  at  3  yrs. 
Wlioop'g  cough  at  1  mo 
Congenital. 

Disease  in  head. 
Fall  at  3i  yrs. 
Congenital. 

Unknown. 

C»C»00<X)00C»(X;00CX>00  00  Q0CO(X)C»aCQ00O00C»00  00(X)00  00  00(»Q0COQ0C»a)0^ 

Residence, 

Cambridge,  Vt. 
Jaffrey,     N.  H. 
Manchester,  " 
Rupert,  Vt. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Hancock,  " 
Derby,  Conn. 
Madison,  Geo. 
Cedar  Town, " 
Madison,  " 
Middlctown,  Conn. 
Cohassct,  Mass. 
Boston,  " 
Campton,  N.  H. 

North  Stonington,  Ct. 
Ashfield,  Mass. 
Cambria,  N.  Y. 
Stow,  Vt. 

Dummerston, " 
tt  t( 

Buckfield,  Me. 
((  tt 

Barnet,  Vt. 

Cliesterfield,  Mass. 

Suflield,  Conn. 

Winchester,  " 

Galena,  111. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 
tt  tt 

(t  ft 
Fairfield,  S.  C. 

tfi 

3. 

Pratt,  Mary  E. 
Prescott,  Eldad  A. 
Prescott,  Nathaniel  M. 
Prescott,  Sally 
Pressey,  Mary 
Preston,  Erasmus  D. 
Prichard,  Edwin 
Prior,  Ephraim 
Prior,  Lucius  A. 
Prior,  Middleton 
Prior,  Susan 
Pritchard,  Hannah 
Proctor,  Mary  L. 
Quimby,  Charles  A. 
Quimby,  Frances  M. 
Randall,  Cyrus 
Ranncy,  Harriet  N. 
Ransom,  Maria 
Raymond,  Lovisa 
Raymond,  Sarah 
Read,  Adin  T. 
Read,  George  F. 
Read,  Lucy  A. 
Record,  Ann  Maria 
Record,  Olivia  J. 
Redding,  Jacob  G. 
Reed,  Stillman  S. 
Reeves,  Mary  A. 
Reynolds,  Sarah  L. 
Rice,  Aliena 
Rich,  Louisa 
Richards,  Sybil  S. 
Richardson,Hannah  S. 
Richardson,  Moses  H. 
Richardson,  James  J. 
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B«marks. 

A  farmer ;  married  ;  dead. 
A  teacher  in  the  Va.  Inst.;  married  a 
A  farmer.                           [deaf  mute. 
Married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  farmer  ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
A  farmer ;  dead. 

A  mechanic  ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
Died  in  the  Asylum. 
A  dress-maker. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 
A  mechanic. 

A  mechanic  ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
Died  in  the  Asylum. 
A  mechanic ;  married. 

Dead. 

A  mechanic  ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
A  laborer. 

A  mechanic ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
Dead. 

A  mechanic ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
A  mechanic;  married. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 

Time 
under 
instruc. 

6  yrs. 

IIow  supported. 

cc 
tc 
d 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Vermont. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Mass.  &  F'ds. 

N.  H.  &  F'ds. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

N.  Hamp. 

Mass. 

Conn. 
Friends. 

N.  H.  &  F'ds. 

N.  Hamp. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

N.  Hamp. 

Friends. 

Deaf  and  Dumb 
relatives. 

[&  1  other  relat. 
2  niec's,  2  neph. 
1  s.  1  un.&3  COS. 

1  sister. 

I  sister. 
1  brother. 

1  sister. 
1  brother. 

Cause  of  Deafness. 

Congenital.  1 

Unknown. 
Congenital. 
Illness  at  6  mo. 
Illness  at  5  yrs. 
Infla'n  in  head  at  9  mo. 
Fever  at  6  yrs. 
Congenital. 

K 

Lost  hearing  in  infancy. 
Disease  in  head  at  4  yrs. 
Scarlet  fever  at  7  yrs. 
Congenital. 
Illness  at  6  mo. 
Lost  hearing  at  I  yr. 
Typhus  fever  at  1  yr. 
Brain  fever  at  3|  yrs. 
Lost  hearing  at  5  yrs. 
v^ongeniiai. 

Lost  hear'g  in  childh'd. 
Measles  at  2  yrs. 
Congenital. 
<< 

Infla'n  in  head  at  3  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

Spotted  fever  at  2  yrs. 
Scarlet  fever  at  2^  yrs. 
Congenital. 
Spotted  fever  at  2  yrs. 
Spotted  fever  at  U  yr. 
Lost  hearing  at  4  yrs. 

Time 

of 
adm. 

1836 

oooocoo-^ocsmoooooooo— '00!Mmi;Da5Tj<t^Q0or^Oi— laseooocoCTsdOt^ 

Q0OOOOOO<X)QOQOOOQO(»O0(»OO(X)QCCOOO<KO00OQO00O0(Z/OOQO<»0O(»QOQO<X)O0a) 

Residence. 

Milton,  Mass. 
Billerica,  " 
Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Palermo,  Me. 
Clinton,  Conn. 
Westford,  Vt. 
Killingworth,  Conn. 
Middleboro',  Mass. 
Gardiner,  Me. 

4 

Rockport,  Mass. 
Medford,  " 
Canaan,  N.  H. 
Bclchcrtown,  Mass. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Middlefield,  Mass. 
Randolph,  Vt. 
Thompson,  Conn. 
Appleton,  Me. 
Leominster,  Mass. 
Warner,  N.  H. 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Stockbridge,  " 
Danbury,  Conn. 
Windham,  Me. 

Plymouth,  N.  H. 
Warner, 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Burlington,  Conn. 
Sandwich,  N.  H. 
Glastenbury,  Conn. 

•Names. 

Tucker,  Harriet  N. 
Tufts,  Alfred 
Turberville,  George  L. 
Turner,  Job 
Turner,  Plummer 
Turner,  Sarali  A. 
Tyler,  Mariette 
Tyler,  Koyal  G.  N. 
Vaughan,  Joseph 
Wakefield,  Hazeltine 
Wakefield,  Helen 
Wakefield,  Esther 
Walen,  Ellen 
Walker,  Susan  F. 
Walworth,  Mary  A. 
Ward,  Estus 
Ward,  Silas 
Ware,  Ackley 
Washburn,  Seth  C. 
Waterman,  Andrew 
Waterman,  Freder'k  J. 
Waters,  Otis 
Watson,  Sarah  Q. 
Watson,  Uriah 
Watson,  Elizabeth  A. 
Way,  Horace 
Webb,  James 
Webb,  John  F. 
Webb,  Ann  E. 
Webster,  Elizabeth  C. 
Webster,  George 
Webster,  Jonathan 
Webster,  Marilla 
Webster,  Mary  E. 
Welles,  Maria 
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Remarks. 

A  mechanic ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  dress-maker. 
Married. 
A  tailoress. 

A  mechanic ;  married;  dead. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 
A  farmer. 
A  mechanic. 
A  mechanic. 
Married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  mechanic ;  twice  mar'd  to  a  deaf  mute. 

A  farmer. 
Idiotic. 

Time 

Howsupport'd  under 
jinstruc. 

,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,  o 

Mass. 

Friends. 
Vermont. 

Friends. 
Vermont. 
Mass.  &  F'ds. 

Vermont. 
N.  Hamp. 
Friends. 
Mass. 

Vermont. 
N.  Hamp. 
Conn. 

Deaf  and  Dumb 
relatives. 

1  bro.  and  2  sis. 

2  bro.  and  1  sis. 

1  bro.  and  2  sis. 

2  bro.  and  1  sis. 

Twin  sister. 
Twin  brother. 

1  2d  cousin. 

1  2d  cousin. 

2  sis.  &  a  2d  cos. 
2  sis.  &  a  2d  cos. 

1  sister. 

S)|     Cause  of  deafness. 

8  Congenital. 
13 

14  " 
10  " 
12 

14  A  fall  at  2  yrs. 

15  Scarlet  fever  at  4 J  yrs. 
27  Unknown. 

10  Disease  in  head  at  1  yr. 

11  Whoop'g  c'gh  at  2^  yrs. 
21  bcarlet  fever  at  4  yrs. 
18  Unknown. 

9  Congenital. 
9 

14  " 

12  Scarlet  fever  at  2i  yrs. 
14  Disease  in  head  at  9  mo. 
14  Congenital. 

10  Ulcers  in  head  at  9  mo. 

11  Congenital. 

17  Spotted  fever  at  1^  yrs. 
21  Fever  at  1  yr. 
10  Congenital. 
27  Scarlet  fever  at  1  yr. 
8  Congenital. 

Time 
of 
Adm. 

QOOOOOCOOOQOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOQOOOQOCOOOOOQOOOaOCX)00  00  00 

Residence. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Medway,  " 

it  tt 
tt  tt 

Canton, 

Westport,  " 

Onondaga,  N.  Y. 

Benson,  Vt. 

Montpelier,  " 

Ashford,  Conn. 

Peacham,  Vt. 

Dracut,  Mass. 
((  tt 

Williamstown,  Vt. 
Keene,  N.  H. 
Oglethorpe  Co.,  Geo. 
Westford,  Mass. 

Cornwall,  Vt. 

Randolph,  " 
Wendell,  N.  H. 
Meredith,  " 
Wakefield,  " 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Names. 

Wise,  Charles  P. 
Wiswell,  Peter  C. 
Wiswell,  Lucinda  H. 
Wiswell,  Marv  C. 
Wiswell,  David 
Withington,  Mary  W. 
Wodell,  Rhoda 
Wood,  Benjamin 
Wood,  Gilbert 
Wood,  Harriet 
Woodward,  Joseph 
Woodward,  Eoxana 
Worcester,  Frank 
Worcester,  Susan 
Work,  Mary  J. 
Wright,  Ellen  R. 
Wright,  James  D. 
Wright,  Pelatiah  J. 
Wright,  Varnum  B. 
Wright,  Lusetta 
Wright,  Wealthy 
Wyatt,  Isaac 
Young,  Charles  W. 
Young,  Ellen  A. 
Young,  Jonathan 
Young,  George  W. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 


FROM  ITS  ORGAMZATION  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Elected.  Retired. 

*  JOHN  COTTON  SMITH,          1816,  1822. 
WILLIAM  PHILLIPS,              1822,  1823. 

*  DANIEL  WADS  WORTH,        1823,  1824. 

*  NATHANIEL  TERRY,  1824,  1840. 
THOMAS  S.  WILLIAMS,  1840. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS  FOR  LIFE  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 


*  William  Phillips, 

1817. 

*  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 

1817. 

*  William  Gkay, 

1817. 

*  Elias  Boudinot, 

1817. 

*  Israel  Thokndike, 

1817. 

*  Robert  Oliver, 

1817. 

*  William  Parsons, 

1817. 

*  John  Caldwell, 

1819. 

*  Samuel  Appleton, 

1817. 

*  Chauncey  Deming, 

1819. 

Daniel  Wadsworth, 

1817. 

*  Charles  Sigourney. 

1819. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS  BY  ELECTION. 

Elec'd.  Ret'd. 


*  John  Caldwell,  1816, 

*  Mason  F,  Cogswell,  1816, 

*  Nathaniel  Terry,  1816, 

*  Daniel  Wadsworth,1816, 

*  Timothy  D wight,  1816, 

*  Charles  Sigourney,  1816, 

*  David  Porter,  1816, 

*  Joseph  Battel,  1816, 

*  Abel  Flint,  1817, 

*  Ward  Woodbridge,  1818, 

*  Henry  Hudson,  1819, 

*  Benoni  Upson,  1819, 

*  Thomas  Day,  1821, 

DIRECTORS 

*  Joseph  Battel, 

*  P.  C.  Brooks, 
Daniel  Buck, 

*  John  Caldwell, 

*  Mason  F.  Cogswell 

*  John  B.  Coles, 

*  Joseph  Coolidge, 

*  Chauncey  Deming, 


Elec'd. 

1819.  Samuel  Tudor,  1824. 
1830.     *  William  Ely,  1826, 

1824.  Stephen  Whitney,!  828, 
1817.  DavidWatkinson,1831. 
1817.  ^  James  Ward,  1842, 
1819.  *  Charles  Seymour,! 842, 
1828.        James  B.  Hosmer,  1842. 

1842.  Barzillai  HuDSON,1844. 
1821.  Seth  Terry,  1852. 
1856.        Charles  Goodwin,1855. 

1843.  James  H.  Wells,  1857. 

1825.  John  Beach,  1857. 
1855. 

FOR  LIFE  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 
1818.  *  Eliphalet  Kimball,  1818. 
1818.  ^  David  McKinney,  1818. 
1818.  Israel  Munson,  1818. 
1818.  *  H.  Overing,  1818. 
1818.  *  Samuel  Parkman,  1818. 
1818.  ^  Daniel  P.  Parker,  1818. 
1818.  *  James  Perkins,  1818. 
1818       *  Joseph  Peabody,  1818. 


Ret'd. 

1842. 
1842. 

1856. 
1852. 
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~*  Simeon  Forester, 

1818. 

*  B.  Pickman,  Jr., 

1818. 

*  Henry  Hudson, 

1818. 

*  David  Porter 

1818. 

William  H.  Imlay, 

1818. 

*  P.  Remseuj 

1818. 

*  James  Kane, 

1818. 

*  Andrew  Ritchie, 

1818. 

*  Samuel  Salisbury, 

1818. 

*  Henry  W.  Delavan, 

1819. 

*  JJaviu  bears, 

1  CI  Q 

Samuel  Elliot,  Jr., 

J.  Ol  17. 

*  Charles  Sigourney, 

1818. 

*  Daniel  D.  Rogers, 

1819. 

*  John  Cotton  Smith, 

1818. 

*  Luther  Scarborough, 

1819. 

^  Nathaniel  Terry, 

1818. 

*  Eliphalet  Terry, 

1819. 

*  Ward  Woodbridge, 

1818. 

*  Benoni  Upson, 

1819. 

S.  V.  S.  Wilder, 

1818. 

Stephen  Whitney, 

1819. 

*  John  Jacob  Astor, 

1819. 

*  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 

1820. 

*  Christopher  Colt, 

1819. 

*  EUphalet  Averill, 

1821. 

DIRECTORS  BY  ELECTION. 

Elected. 

Retired, 

*  Joseph  Rogers, 

1816, 

1817. 

Thomas  S.  Williams, 

1816  and  1830, 

1817  and  1840. 

Samuel  Tudor, 

1816, 

1824. 

*  William  Watson, 

1816  and  1820, 

1817  and  1837. 

*  John  Butler, 

1816  and  1824, 

1817  and  1839. 

Jared  Scarborough, 

1816, 

1817. 

Joseph  Trumbull, 

1816  and  1821, 

1818  and  1822. 

*  Henry  Hudson, 

1816, 

1818. 

Daniel  Buck, 

1816, 

1818. 

James  B,  Hosmer, 

1816  and  1824, 

1817  and  1842. 

*  Ward  Woodbridge, 

1817, 

1818. 

Jonathan  Law, 

1817  and  1840, 

1818  and  1842. 

*  John  Russ, 

1817, 

1830. 

*  William  Ely, 

1817, 

1826. 

*  Christopher  Colt, 

1817, 

1819. 

David  Watkinson, 

1817, 

1831. 

William  W.  Ellsworth, 

1818, 

1820. 

*  James  Ward, 

1818, 

1842. 

*  Michael  Olcott, 

1818, 

1824. 

Seth  Terry, 

1818  and  1830, 

1820  and  1852. 

*  Eliphalet  Averill, 

1818, 

1820. 

*  Thomas  Day, 

1819, 

1821. 

Aristarchus  Champion, 

1820, 

1822. 

Thomas  C.  Perkins, 

1820  and  1844, 

1824  and  1850. 

^  Charles  Seymour, 

1822, 

1842. 

*  Roswell  Bartholomew, 

1822, 

1830. 

*  Daniel  P.  Hopkins, 

1824, 

1830. 

Barzillai  Hudson, 

1826, 

1844. 

John  Beach, 

1830  and  1841, 

1840  and  1857. 

Charles  Goodwin, 

1831, 

1855. 
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Russell  Bunce, 

1837, 

1846. 

James  H.  Wells, 

1839. 

1857. 

Lyncle  Olmsted, 

1840, 

1841. 

Amos  M.  Collins, 

1842. 

Francis  Parsons, 

1842. 

David  F.  Robinson, 

1842. 

Calvin  Day, 

1842. 

A                "1117"    T>  ^ 

Albert  VY.  iJutler, 

1846. 

Henry  A..  Fcrkins, 

1851. 

Samuel  S.  Ward. 

1852. 

Roland  Mather, 

1855. 

Chauncey  Howard, 

1857. 

Nathaniel  Shipman, 

1857. 

SECRETARIES. 

William  W.Ellsworth,  1816,  1818.  *  Daniel  P.  Hopkins,  1830,  1835. 
Jonathan  Law,  1818,   1820.       Barzillai  Hudson,  1835. 

Seth  Terry,  1820,  1830. 

TREASURERS. 

*  Ward  Woodbridge,     1816,   1817.       James  B.  Ho smer,  1837. 
James  H.  Wells,         1817,  1837. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  FUND. 

*  William  Ely,  1824,   1839.       Seth  Terry,  1839. 

PRINCIPALS. 

*  Thomas  H  Gallaudet,  1817,  1830. 

*  Lewis  Weld,  1830,  1853. 
William  W.  Turner,  1853. 

ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTORS. 


Laurent  Clerc, 

1817. 

*  Wm.  C.  Woodbridge, 

1817, 

1821. 

*  Isaac  Crr, 

1818, 

1824. 

^  Lewis  Weld, 

1818, 

1822. 

Wm.  W.  Turner, 

1821, 

1853. 

Harvey  P.  Pcet, 

1822, 

1831. 

Horatio  N.  Brinsmade, 

1823, 

1832. 

*  Elizur  T.  Washburn, 

1826, 

1829. 

Wilson  Wliiton, 

1826. 

*  George  H.  Loring, 

1826, 

1834. 

Fisher  A.  SpotTord, 

1828, 

1833. 

David  E.  Bartlett, 

1828, 

1832. 

Charles  Rockwell, 

1829, 

1831. 

Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard, 

1831, 

1832. 
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Elected. 

Retired. 

*  Luzerne  Rae, 

1831  and  1839, 

1838  and  1854. 

Edmund  Booth, 

1832, 

1839. 

*  Joseph  D.  Tyler, 

1832, 

1839. 

Samuel  Porter, 

1832  and  1846, 

1836. 

Collins  Stone, 

1833, 

1852. 

EbenezerB.  Adams, 

1835, 

1838. 

Jared  A.  Ayres, 

1835. 

Henry  S.  Camp, 

1838. 

- 

John  0.  David, 

1838, 

1841. 

*  Lucius  H.  Woodruft; 

1840, 

1851. 

Oliver  D.  Cooke, 

1845, 

1853. 

James  L.  Wheeler, 

1847. 

Catharine  P.  Brooks, 

1850, 

1855. 

John  C.  Bull, 

1852. 

Theodore  J.  Holmes, 

1853, 

1856. 

Richard  S.  Storrs, 

1853. 

John  R.  Keep, 

1854. 

Elizabeth  C.  Bacon, 

1854. 

Eliza  H.  Wadsworth, 

1855. 

Mary  A.  Mann, 

1855. 

Sarah  W.  Storrs, 

1855. 

Edward  M.  Gallaudet, 

1856, 

1857. 

TEACHERS  OF  DRAWING. 

Joseph  Monds,  1844,  1848. 

F.  Julius  Busch,  1853. 

TEACHER  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

W.  R.  Small,  1854. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OR  STEWARDS. 

Elec'd.  Ret'd.  EJec'd.  Ret'd. 

*  Abraham  0.  Stansbury,1817,    1818.       Abraham  C.  Baldwin,1847,  1854. 

*  Samuel  Whittlesey,      1814,   1824.      Lucius  Morton,  1854,  1855. 
Harvey  P.  Peet,           1824,   1831.      J.M.Allen,  1855. 
William  W.  Turner,      1831,  1847. 

MATRONS. 

*  Martha  Stansbury,       1817,   1818.      Lydia  H.  Peaslee,       1831,  1839. 
Abigail  G.  Wliittlesey,  1818,   1824.      Phebe  C.  White,  1839. 

*  Margaret  M.  Peet,       1824,  1831. 

*  Deceased. 
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In  the  preceding  list,  the  residence  of  each  of  the  former 
pupils  of  the  Asylum,  amounting  to  1081,  is  given.  It  may 
sometimes  be  desirable  to  know  how  many  each  State  has 
furnished.  This  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  table : 

Classification  in  respect  to  Residence, 


Maine, 

141 

South  Carolina, 

18 

New  Hampshire, 

136 

Georgia, 

26 

Vermont, 

141 

Alabama, 

2 

Massachusetts, 

345 

Louisiana, 

1 

Rhode  Island, 

26 

Texas, 

1 

Connecticut, 

166 

Indiana, 

1 

New  York, 

24 

Illinois, 

2 

New  Jersey, 

1 

Michigan, 

1 

Pennsylvania, 

5 

Wisconsin, 

1 

Maryland, 

3 

Ohio, 

4 

District  of  Columbia, 

2 

British  Provinces, 

18 

Virginia, 

11 

West  Indies, 

1 

North  Carolina, 

4 

1081 

For  a  time,  this  was  the  only  School  for  deaf-mutes  in 
the  country.  After  the  question  whether  such  persons  could 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  written  language,  was  satisfactor- 
ily settled,  and  the  value  of  the  system  became  apparent, 
similar  institutions  were  established  in  the  Middle,  South- 
ern and  Western  States,  which  now  receive  and  educate 
the  deaf-mutes  within  their  limits ;  leaving  us,  the  New 
England  States,  and  sufficiently  accounting  for  the  fact  that 
comparatively  few  of  our  recent  pupils  are  from  the  more 
distant  States. 


Classification  in  respect  to  means  of  support. 


Maine, 

131 

Connecticut, 

130 

New  Hampshire, 

128 

South  Carolina, 

IT 

Vermont, 

135 

Georgia, 

19 

Massachusetts, 

325 

U.  States  Government, 

1 

Rhode  Island, 

14 

Friends, 

181 

1081 
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It  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  list  of  names,  some  are  said 
to  have  supported  themselves,  and  one  or  two  are  said  to 
have  been  supported  by  the  Asylum.  These  in  the  above 
table  are  included  among  those  supported  by  friends.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  the  price  now  charged, 
about  one-third  of  the  actual  cost  of  each  pupil  is  paid  from 
the  income  of  the  fund  of  the  Asylum,  derived  from  the 
sale  of  land  given  by  Congress  many  years  ago.  In  some 
other  cases  the  States  have  paid  a  part  of  the  expense  and 
the  friends  of  the  pupils  the  balance. 

The  necessity  of  legislative  assistance  in  extending  the 
benefits  of  the  Asylum  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  generally, 
very  early  prompted  the  Directors  and  friends  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  efforts,  in  order  to  secure  so  important  a  co-opera- 
tion. In  this  benevolent  enterprise,  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  took  the  lead,  and  has  uniformly  manifested 
a  liberality  and  perseverance  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  1819, 
provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  twenty  pupils,  which 
was  from  time  to  time  increased,  until  sufficient  for  the 
education  of  all  the  indigent  deaf  mutes  within  that  State. 
The  annual  appropriation  for  that  object  at  the  present 
time,  is  $8,500. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  1816,  made  a  grant  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  the  funds  of  the  Asylum,  which 
was  afterwards  appropriated  by  its  Directors  to  the  educa- 
tion of  pupils  from  this  State.  The  example  of  Massachu- 
setts was  followed  in  1822  by  New  Hampshire ;  in  1825,  by 
Maine  and  Vermont ;  in  1828,  by  Connecticut,  and  in  1842 
by  Rhode  Island.  These  States  have  continued  their  ap- 
propriations, and  with  increasing  liberality,  to  the  present 
time. 

As  there  was  no  similar  Institution  in  the  Southern  States, 
the  Directors,  anxious  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  system 
of  instruction  as  widely  as  possible,  took  measures  in  1834, 
to  awaken  such  an  interest  on  the  subject  in  the  Legisla- 
tures of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  as  would  lead  to  a 
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permanent  provision  for  the  instruction  of  their  own  deaf- 
mutes.  The  effort  resulted  in  Legislative  appropriations 
nearly  or  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  to  be  expended 
at  this  Institution.  This  arrangement  continued  until 
shools  were  opened  in  each  of  those  States. 


Classification  in  respect  to  age  when  admitted. 


8  yrs. 

30 

19 

yrs. 

35 

30 

yrs. 

4 

9  " 

61 

20 

u 

29 

31 

u 

3 

10  " 

76 

21 

u 

39 

32 

1 

11  " 

83 

22 

28 

33 

u 

3 

12  " 

124 

23 

u 

24 

34 

a 

1 

13  " 

89 

24 

u 

18 

37 

3 

14  " 

110 

25 

u 

15 

40 

a 

1 

15  " 

92 

26 

11 

48 

(( 

1 

16  " 

76 

27 

u 

9 

50 

u 

1 

17  " 

55 

28 

7 

51 

66 

1 

18  " 

43 

29 

6 

At  the  opening  of  the  Asylum,  in  1817,  there  were  many 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  of  a  mature  age  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  for  the  first  time  offered 
them,  of  obtaining  an  education.  At  first,  the  beneficiaries 
of  some  of  the  States  were  required  to  be  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age  when  admitted.  These  causes,  for  a  while, 
filled  our  classes  with  older  pupils  than  could  have  been 
desired ;  although  by  the  rules  of  the  Institution,  only 
those  under  ten  years  of  age  were  excluded.  At  present, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  conditions  printed  on  the  last  page 
of  this  report,  the  lower  limit  is  fixed  at  eight  years.  It  is 
the  opinion,  however,  of  most  of  the  experienced  teachers 
of  this  country,  that  in  all  cases,  when  only  six  or  seven 
years  are  allowed  them  at  school,  the  best  time  for  deaf- 
mutes  to  commence  their  course  of  instruction  is  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years.  If  they  could  be  permitted  to  remain 
under  instruction  ten  or  twelve  years,  as  other  children  are, 
they  should  of  course  begin  at  an  earlier  age. 
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Classification  in  respect  to  time  under  instruction. 

Time.  Number  of  pupils.        Time.  Number  of  pupils . 

Less  than  1  yr.,  39    Between  6  and  7  yrs.,  162 

Between  1  and  2  yrs,,      66       "       7  and  8  "  30 
2  and  3    "      101     8  years,  26 
"       3  and  4    "      101     9  4 
"       4  and  5    "      282    11    "  1 
"       5  and  6    "  268 

The  average  time  of  instruction  of  all  who  have  left  the 
Asylum,  is  about  four  years  and  seven  months.  This  we 
consider  quite  too  short  a  period  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing a  common  education  ; — such  an  education  as  will  fit 
deaf  mutes  to  read  books  easily,  and  to  manage  successfully 
the  details  of  ordinary  business.  The  patrons  and  friends 
of  our  pupils,  as  they  have  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  more  interested  in 
the  subject  of  deaf  and  dumb  education,  have  manifested  a 
willingness  to  extend,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  wishes 
of  the  officers  of  the  Asylum,  the  time  of  their  pupilage  ; 
so  that  six  years  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  average  term 
of  instruction.  It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  the  opportunity  of  remaining  seven  or  eight  years, 
shall  be  afforded  to  all. 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  thirty-nine  pupils 
left  before  the  close  of  the  first  year.  Most  of  these  either 
died  at  the  Asylum,  or  left,  in  consequence  of  illness  or 
incompetency.  The  same  is  true  of  those,  sixty-six  in  num- 
ber, who  left  within  the  second  year.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  exact  state  of  the  case : — 

Causes  of  leaving  within  tioo  years. 
Idotic,  .....  21 

Too  old  to  learn  much,   .  .  .  .18 

Too  dull       u       a  ...  18 

Died  at  the  Asylum,       .  .  .  .14 

Left  the  Asylum  in  ill  health,  .  .  10 

Partly  educated  before  entering,  .  .  .6 
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5 
4 
4 
3 
2 


105 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  cases  of  con- 


genital deafness  are,          .          .  .  542 

Hearing  lost,       ....  483 

Not  ascertained,        .          .          .  .  51 

Not  deaf,            .          .          .          .  .5 


1081 

Classification  in  respect  to  causes  of  deafness. 

Fever,          .....  88 

Spotted  fever,     .          .          .          .  .47 

Scarlet  fever,            ....  99 

Typhus  fever,     .          .          .          .  .15 

Lung  fever,    .....  3 

Yellow  fever,      .          .     -     .          ,  .1 

Measles,        .....  19 

Small  pox,         .          .          .          .  .2 

Whooping  cough,      ....  14 

Croup,    .          .          .          .          .  .1 

Inflammation  in  the  head,     ...  85 

Scrofula,            .          .          .          .  .5 

Mumps,        .....  1 

Dropsy  in  the  head,        .          .          .  .13 

Palsy,           .           .           .           .          .  2 

Fits,        .          .          .          .          .  .6 

Accidents,     .....  21 

Erysipelas,         .          .          .          .  .2 

Rickets,        .....  1 

Calomel,  .          .          .          .          .  .1 

Unknown,     .....  107 


Removed  by  friends,  . 

"     for  bad  behavior, 
"     for  lack  of  means,  . 
"      for  insanity. 

Hearing  so  as  to  be  taught  orally. 


483 
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The  cause  of  deafness  has  always  been  a  subject  of  much 
interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  care  and  instruction  of 
deaf-mutes.  It  has,  in  this  Institution,  been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  distinct  enquiry;  but  owing  to  the  negligence  of 
friends  in  some  cases,  and  their  ignorance  in  others,  we 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  cause  in  one  hundred 
and  seven  instances  where  hearing  was  known  to  have 
been  lost ;  besides  fifty-one  others,  concerning  whom  it  is 
uncertain  whether  they  ever  heard  or  not.  We  can  not 
speak  with  entire  certainty  in  regard  to  all  the  causes  as- 
signed, or  supposed  to  be  known.  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  parents  themselves  are  entirely  unconscious 
of  the  misfortune  of  their  deaf  children,  until  they  arrive 
at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years ;  and  are  then  led  to  sus- 
pect that  they  may  be  deaf  by  their  not  learning  to  speak. 
Having  ascertained  the  fact  of  their  deafness,  they  then 
inquire  as  to  the  cause,  and  in  many  cases  they  form  their 
conclusions  on  very  slight  grounds.  From  this  it-  appears 
that  in  more  than  half  of  the  ascertained  cases,  deafness 
was  congenital.  The  proportion  of  those  born  deaf  to  those 
whose  hearing  was  lost,  is  nearly  as  six  to  five. 

This  subject  is  considered  more  at  length  in  our  28th 
Report,  and  also  in  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Annals 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Classification  in  respect  to  the  age  at  which  hearing  was  lost. 


Under  1  year,  ....  102 
Between  1  and  2  years, ....  134 

2  and  3    "...  lOT 

3and4    "     .          .          .  .  41 

4  and  5    "          .          .          .  43 

5  and  6    "     .          .          .  .16 

6  and  7    "          ...  15 

7  and  8    "     .          .          .  .  14 

8  and  9    "           .          .          .  3 

9  and  10  "     .          .          .  .1 
Age  unknown,        ....  7 


483 
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Most  of  the  pupils  who  lost  theh^  hearing  before  five 
years  of  age,  had  lost  nearly  or  quite  all  knowledge  of  ar- 
ticulation before  coming  to  the  Asylum,  even  when  pains 
had  been  taken,  on  the  part  of  friends  to  preserve  it. 
Many  of  tliose  who  could  articulate  to  some  extent,  were 
very  unwilling  to  practice  it ;  preferring  the  language  of 
signs,  although  imperfectly  understood  by  others,  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication.  In  these  cases,  it  has  been  our 
aim  not  only  to  secure  to  them  what  knowledge  of  articu- 
lation they  brought  with  them,  but  to  perfect  and  extend  it 
as  far  as  possible,  without  interfering  with  our  more  ap- 
propriate work  of  intellectual  and  moral  education.  In 
some  instances  we  conduct  our  recitations  only  in  spoken 
language. 

Classification  in  respect  to  deaf  and  dumb  relatives. 


Thirteen  of  our  pupils  in  five  different  families  had  one 
deaf  and  dumb  parent. 

Ten  had  both  parents  deaf  and  dumb  in  five  different 
families. 

Two  had  a  deaf  and  dumb  mother  and  grandfather. 
One  had  a  deaf  and  dumb  father  and  grandfather. 
One  had  deaf  and  dumb  parents  and  a  grandfather. 
One  had  a  deaf  and  dumb  great-grandfather. 
Three  married  couples  have  each  one  deaf  and  dumb 


Three  couple  have  three  deaf  and  dumb  children  each. 
One  couple  have  two  deaf  and  dumb  children. 


Number  of  dif- 
ferent families. 


In  each  of  which  there  is 

1  child  deaf  and  dumb, 

2  children,  " 


728 
109 
41 
18 
11 
2 
2 


3  "  " 

4  u  << 

5  "  " 

6  "  " 


child. 
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One  of  our  former  pupils,  with  a  hearing  wife,  has  three 
deaf  and  dumb  children. 

One  with  a  hearing  husband  has  one  such  child. 
Twelve  have  each  an  uncle  or  aunt  deaf  and  dumb. 
One  has  one  uncle  and  one  aunt. 
One  has  two  uncles. 

Twenty-one  have  each  one  deaf  and  dumb  cousin. 

Six  have  two  cousins. 

Three  have  each  three  cousins. 

Three  have  each  four  cousins. 

One  has  five  cousins. 

One  has  six  cousins. 

Twelve  have  each  one  relative  more  remote  than  cousin. 

Five  have  two. 

Three  have  three. 

Three  have  four. 

One  has  five. 

One  has  six. 

One  has  eleven,  and 

One  has  fourteen  such  relatives. 

The  number  of  those  who  have  been  pupils  of  the  Asylum, 
now  known  to  us  as  married,  is  364.  Of  these,  89  have 
partners  who  can  hear  and  speak  ;  while  the  remaining  275 
have  married  among  themselves,  or  to  other  deaf  mutes. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  whether  we  believe  deafness 
to  be  hereditary.  The  facts  which  we  have  collected  and 
embodied  in  this  report,  lead  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  same  sense  that  insanity,  scrofula  and  consump- 
tion are  hereditary.  To  use  a  common  expression,  it  runs 
in  families  ;  sometimes  affecting  all  the  children,  sometimes 
every  other  child,  and  sometimes  only  those  of  one  sex.  In 
only  a  few  instances  have  we  known  it  transmitted  by  pa- 
rents to  their  children,  and  in  only  a  single  instance,  through 
three  successive  generations.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  families  formed  of  our  pupils  who  have  married,  there 
are  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  only  nine  of  them,  while  in 
othef  families  of  six  or  eight  children  each,  all  can  hear 
and  speak. 
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In  conclusion  of  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  head,  we 
would  remark,  that  while  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise if  persons  afflicted  with  congenital  deafness  should 
have  deaf  and  dumb  children,  still  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  their  children  would  hear  and  speak. 

The  number  of  deaths  which  have  occurred  among  all 
those  who  have  been  pupils  at  the  Asylum  so  far  as  known 
to  us,  is  199.  Of  these,  37  died  at  the  Asylum.  This  is 
less  than  one  a  year  in  an  annual  average  of  122  persons. 


Ciassification  of  the  diseases  which  proved  fatal  in  the  37 
cases  of  death  at  the  Asylum. 


Consumption, 

-  7 

Dysentery,        -       -  2 

Measles,  - 

5 

Congestive  fever,  -       -  1 

Lung  fever,  - 

-  4 

Carbuncle,        -       -  1 

Fever, 

3 

Diabetes,      -      -       -  1 

Accidents, 

-  3 

Dropsy  in  the  head,  -  1 

Typhus  fever,  - 

2 

Erysipelas,    -       -       -  1 

Scarlet  fever. 

-  2 

Bleeding  into  the  lungs,  1 

Billions  fever,  - 

2 

Peripneumony,      -       -  1 

It  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  that  those  of  our  pupils 
who  had  lost  their  hearing  by  acute  disease,  came  to  the 
Asylum  with  an  enfeebled  constitution,  or  a  scrofulous 
taint,  which  rendered  them  liable  to  subsequent  attacks  of 
illness,  and  ultimately  led  to  an  early  death.  With  the 
exception  of  cases  of  this  nature,  the  general  health  of  the 
Institution  has  been  good. 


TERMS  AND  CO^fDITIOKS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing ; 
the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals  ; 
fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school-room, 
for  which,  including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of 
vacation  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance,  for  the 
punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be  required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
EIGHT  and  TWENTY-FIVE  years ;  must  be  of  a  good  natural  intellect  • 
capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and  correctly  ; 
free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct  and  from  any  contagious  disease. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to 
the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of 
the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 
In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  application  as  above  should  be  made  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and 
in  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State.  In  all  cases,  a  certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Se- 
lectmen, Magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  township  or 
place  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should  accompany  the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  address  their 
letters  (post-paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum ;  and  all  letters  respect- 
ing the  pupils,  either  to  him  or  them,  must  be  post-paid. 
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The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April,  and  con- 
tinues two  weeks.  The  Summer  Vacation  begins  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  August,  and  ends  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  The  time 
for  admitting  pupils  is  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Vacation  in  September. 
Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very  important,  as  it  can  not  be  expected 
that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil 
who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconven- 
ience and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  to 
have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come 
to  the  Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make 
greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent  or 
some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he 
should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name  ;  the  year,  month,  and  day 
of  birth ;  the  place  of  his  residence ;  where  he  was  born  ;  whether  he 
was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness  ;  whether  he  has  deaf- 
mute  relatives  ;  also  the  name  and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters 
respecting  him  may  be  addressed.  He  should  be  well  clothed ;  that  is, — 
he  should  have  both  summer  and  winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year, 
and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which  should 
be  marked.  A  small  sum  of  money  should  also  be  deposited  with  the 
Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  pupil  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Summer  Vacation,  an  officer 
of  the  Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel  upon  the  rail- 
roads between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of  them  and  their  bag- 
gage, on  condition  that  their  friends  will  make  timely  provision  for  their 
expenses  on  the  way,  and  engage  to  meet  and  receive  them  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  the  early  train  at  the  various  points  on  the  route  pre- 
viously agreed  on,  and  at  the  station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail- 
road in  Boston. 
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PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  THOMAS  S.  WILLIAMS. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

SAMUEL  TUDOR,  CHARLES  GOODWIN, 

JAMES  B.  HOSMER,  JOHN  BEACH, 

BARZILLAI  HUDSON,  AMOS  M.  COLLINS, 

SETH  TERRY,  FRANCIS  PARSONS. 


Directors  for  Life  by  Subscription, 
DANIEL  BUCK,  Windsor. 
WILLIAM  H.  IMLAY,  Hartford. 
S.  V.  S.  WILDER,  Bolton,  Mass. 
SAMUEL  ELLIOT,  Washington. 
STEPHEN  WHITNEY,  New  York. 


Directors  chosen  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  May  15,  1858. 
DAVID  E.  ROBINSON,  CHAUNCEY  HOWARD, 

CALVIN  DAY,  NATHANIEL  SHIPMAN, 

HENRY  A.  PERKINS,  LEONARD  CHURCH, 

SAMUEL  S.  WARD,  LUCIUS  BARBOUR, 

ROLAND  MATHER,  GEO.  M.  BARTHOLOMEW. 


BARZILLAI  HUDSON,  Secretary. 
JAMES  B.  HOSMER,  Treasurer. 
SETH  TERRY,  Commissioner  of  the  Fund. 


PRINCIPAL. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  W.  TURNER,  M.  A. 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  THE  GALLAUDET  HIGH  CLASS. 

JARED  A.  AYRES,  M.  A. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

SAMUEL  PORTER,  M.  A. 
HENRY  B.  CAMP,  M.  A. 
JOHN  R.  KEEP,  M.  A. 
JOHN  C.  BULL,  M.  A. 
RICHARD  S.  STORRS,  M.  A. 
WM.  HENRY  SUTTON,  B.  A. 
WILSON  WHITON. 
JAMES  L.  WHEELER. 
ELIZABETH  C.  BACON. 
MARY  A.  MANN. 
SARAH  W.  STORRS. 

TEACHER  OF  ARTICULATION. 
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TEACHER  OF  DRAWING. 

r.  JULIUS  BUSCH. 

TEACHER  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

W.  R.  SMALL. 

ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN. 

E.  K.  HUNT,  M.  r>. 

STEWARD. 

J.  M.  ALLEN. 

MATRON. 

Mrs.  PHEBE  C.  WHITE. 

ASSISTANT  MATRONS. 

NANCY  DILLINGHAM. 
MARY  A.  HULL. 

RUFUS  LEWIS,  Master  of  the  Cabinet  shop. 
WILLIAM  H.  WILEY,  Master  of  the  Shoe  shop. 
MARGARET  GREENLAW,  Mistress  of  the  Tailobs'  shop. 


THE  FORTY-SECOND  REPOKT 

OF  THE 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 

TO  ITS  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS. 


In  many  of  the  Reports  of  this  Institution,  its  origin  and 
history  have  been  given,  its  system  of  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment described,  and  the  results  of  the  course  adopted  and 
pursued,  exhibited.  Various  subjects  relating  to  the  con- 
dition of  deaf-mutes  have  from  time  to  time  been  intro- 
duced, and  information  has  been  afforded  to  their  friends 
on  all  matters  relating  to  their  early  training,  to  the  proper 
age  for  admission,  and  the  period  necessary  to  acquire  a" 
sufficient  education.  The  claims  of  different  methods  of 
instruction  have  been  compared ;  the  relative  importance 
of  natural  and  systematic  signs,  of  dactylology  and  of  artic- 
ulation, as  means  of  communicating  a  knowledge  of  writ- 
ten language,  has  been  considered.  In  short,  we  can 
hardly  conceive  of  a  topic  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  a 
school  for  deaf-mutes  which  has  not  been  touched  upon 
with  more  or  less  distinctness.  It  may  therefore  well  be 
supposed  that  in  preparing  this  forty-second  Report,  we  can 
do  little  more  than  record  the  events  of  the  year,  without 
going  over  ground  already  occupied.  The  occurrences  of 
a  year  in  an  Institution  so  long  established,  in  which  the 
modes  and  processes  of  teaching  and  discipline  have  be- 
come settled  upon  the  basis  of  enlightened  experience,  can 
afford  but  little  either  of  novelty  or  interest.  The  very 
fact  of  its  age,  however,  imposes  upon  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Asylum  the  painful  duty  of  recording,  from  time 
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to  time,  the  death  of  some  of  its  early  patrons  and  officers. 
Two  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  who  were  Directors  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  in  1817,  have  died  since  our  last  Re- 
port was  issued  ;  namel}^,  James  H.  Wells  and  David  Wat- 
kinson.  Esquires.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  took  an  active 
part  in  those  measures  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
this  Institution,  and  aided  in  its  management,  as  officers, 
to  the  time  of  their  death.  Their  services  and  their  money 
were  freely  given  to  various  public  objects  and  benevolent 
enterprises  during  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and  honor. 
Mr.  Wells  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  Asylum  from  1817  to 
1837.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  trust  with  great 
fidelity,  and  for  most  of  this  period  without  compensation. 
Another  of  the  Directors  has  quite  recently  been  removed 
from  us  by  death,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  while  he  was 
largely  contributing,  by  personal  efforts  and  pecuniary 
means,  to  the  support  of  most  of  our  charitable  Institutions. 
We  refer  to  Mr.  Albert  W.  Butler,  of  whom  it  is  suffi- 
*cient  to  say  that  he  had  a  heart  to  sympathize  with  human 
suffering  in  all  its  forms,  and  a  hand  ever  ready  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  needy ;  and  when  suddenly  called  away 
from  the  active  duties  of  a  useful  life,  the  universal  senti- 
ment of  the  community  was  that  a  good  man  had  gone  to 
rest  in  heaven. 

The  pupils  of  the  Asylum  have  not  been  exempt  from 
sickness  and  death  the  past  year.  Two  of  the  girls  from 
Massachusetts,  Caroline  C.  Hammett  and  Catharine  C. 
Luce,  were  attacked  with  lung  fever  in  the  autumn,  and 
both  died  after  a  short  illness.  About  the  same  time  two 
of  the  small  boys,  John  Parker,  from  Massachusetts,  and 
Benjamin  Dawson,  from  New  Hampshire,  were  killed  by  a 
train  of  cars  as  they  were  walking  along  the  railroad  track. 
The  caution  given  them  but  a  few  hours  before  the  acci- 
dent was  disregarded,  and  their  intention  of  being  on  the 
track  but  for  a  few  moments,  till  they  could  reach  the  cross- 
ing of  a  road,  brought  upon  them  this  terrible  calamity. 
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While  we  sympathize  with  the  afflicted  friends  of  these 
promising  lads,  and  regret  most  sincerely  their  untimely 
end,  we  can  not  think  there  has  been  any  want  of  c^re  or 
attention  to  the  safety  of  the  pupils  in  this  particular,  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Asylum  to  whom  their  imme- 
diate oversight  is  entrusted.  No  rule  of  the  establishment 
has  been  more  distinctly  set  forth,  more  frequently  or  more 
strictly  enjoined,  or  more  rigidly  enforced,  than  that  which 
forbids  the  pupils  going  upon  the  track  of  a  railroad. 
Whenever  an  accident  of  the  kind  has  happened  to  a  deaf- 
mute  in  any  part  of  the  country,  the  fact  has  been  an- 
nounced to  them  publicly,  and  they  have  been  warned 
never  to  indulge  in  a  practice  so  unwise  and  so  dangerous. 
We  trust  that  the  lesson  taught  by  this  sad  experience  may 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  pupils,  and  that  it  may  prompt 
those  who  watch  over  them  to  still  greater  vigilance.  It 
should  in  justice  be  said,  however,  that  the  general  health 
of  the  Institution  for  the  year  past  has  been  good  ;  and 
that  there  has  been  no  case,  beyond  these  already  noticed, 
of  severe  or  protracted  sickness. 

But  a  single  change  in  the  department  of  instruction 
has  been  made  the  past  year  ;  and  this  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Gal- 
laudet  as  Superintendent  of  a  new  Institution  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  has  gone  into  operation  under 
favorable  auspices.  We  doubt  not  that  he  will,  by  his 
energy  and  skill,  aided  by  his  mother  as  matron  and  by 
James  Denison,  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  American 
Asylum,  as  assistant  teacher,  soon  raise  that  school  for 
deaf-mutes  to  a  prominent  place  among  similar  Institutions 
in  our  country.  Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Sutton,  a  graduate  of 
the  Wesleyan  University,  has  been  selected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  made  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Gallaudet.  He  has 
entered  upon  his  new  duties  with  commendable  diligence 
and  zeal,  and  needs  only  experience  to  make  him  a  suc- 
cessful teacher. 
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With  the  year  under  review,  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc  closes 
his  active  labors  as  teacher  of  his  fellow-mutes,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three  retires  from  the  post  of  instructor, 
which  he  has  held  with  slight  interruptions,  occasioned  by 
visits  to  his  home  in  France,  and  temporary  assistance  ren- 
dered to  other  Institutions,  for  forty-one  years.  While  a 
teacher  in  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris  under  the  Abb6 
Sicard,  he  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Gallaudet 
to  assist  him  in  founding  the  American  Asylum.  Most  of 
the  time,  after  they  reached  America  in  August,  1816,  until 
the  following  April,  was  spent  by  them  in  collecting 
funds  and  securing  patronage  for  this  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  favorable  auspices  under  which  it  opened 
in  1817,  and  its  subsequent  popularity  and  success,  were 
owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  thorough  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Clerc  with  the  French  system  of  instruction,  and  his 
ability  to  communicate  the  same  to  the  early  American 
instructors.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  he  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a  class  teacher  with  great  fidelity. 
He  now  voluntarily  relinquishes  his  active  efforts  in  a  cause 
which  has  ever  been  dear  to  him,  only  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  Providence,  which  limits  man's  life  to  three  score 
years  and  ten,  and  which  would  seem  to  permit  exemption 
from  the  law  of  labor  to  those  who  survive  that  period.  It 
may  not  be  improper  for  us  to  state  that  in  consideration 
of  his  leaving  his  native  country  to  aid  in  our  enterprise  at 
a  time  when  his  assistance  was  indispensable,  and  of  his 
long  continued  services,  provision  satisfactory  to  himself  has 
been  made  for  his  support  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
from  the  funds  of  the  Asylum. 

Mr.  Alvin  Sage,  who  has  for  more  than  twenty-seven 
years  been  master  of  the  shoe  shop,  and  who  has  enjoyed 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  officers  and  pupils  of  the 
Asylum  during  his  long  term  of  service,  also  retires  from 
his  post  of  usefulness  at  the  close  of  this  year,  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wiley.    We  trust  that,  under 
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his  supervision,  the  business  of  this  department  will  be  con- 
ducted with  skill  and  efficiency. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Officers  of  this  Insti- 
tution to  allow,  not  only  its  patrons  and  the  friends  of  its 
pupils,  but  the  public  generally,  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  establishment,  that  they  might  judge  for  themselves 
whether  the  benefits  accruing  to  those  who  are  here  in- 
structed are  an  equivalent  for  the  cost  of  supporting  them. 
All  the  apartments  occupied  by  them  are  open  to  visitors, 
with  two  of  the  school-rooms,  every  day  in  the  week,  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  from  nine  o'clock  till  twelve,  in  the 
forenoon,  and  from  two  o'clock  until  four,  in  the  afternoon  ; 
and  on  Friday  afternoon  all  the  school-rooms  are  open  to 
visitors.  During  the  regular  vacations,  from  the  last 
Wednesday  in  April  to  the  second  Wednesday  in  May,  and 
from  the  first  Wednesday  in  August  to  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  September,  it  is  not  convenient  to  admit  visitors  ;  as 
most  of  the  pupils  are  absent,  and  the  time  is  then  taken 
for  painting,  whitewashing,  and  making  repairs.  The 
same  policy  has  led  us  to  invite  the  proper  officers  of  the 
States  whose  beneficiaries  are  educated  here,  to  visit  iis 
whenever  convenient,  and  by  personal  inspection  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  and  progress  of  their  pupils.  Several 
official  visits  have  been  made  us  within  the  year  under 
review,  to  the  entire  satisfaction,  we  believe,  of  those  who 
have  thus  favored  ns.  The  Principal  of  the  Asylum,  at 
our  request,  made  a  statement  of  its  condition  and  of  its 
operations  to  the  Legislatures  of  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  at  their  last  session,  exhibit- 
ing also  some  specimens  of  the  improvement  made  by  their 
beneficiaries,  and  suggesting  some  modification  of  the  reso- 
lutions providing  for  their  support.  Our  thanks  are  given 
to  those  bodies,  respectively,  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
with  which  he  was  received,  and  the  prompt  attention  paid 
to  his  suggestions.  They  have  thereby  affi3rded  us  fresh 
evidence  of  the  interest  they  take  in  this  department  of 
public  charity,  and  of  the  firm  hold  these  unfortunate  chil- 
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dren  have  upon  their  sympathy.  Li  behalf  of  those  who 
by  state  bounty  are  now  realizing  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion and  the  richer  blessings  of  the  gospel,  we  would  express 
the  gratitude  which  their  hearts  so  deeply  feel,  and  which 
their  tongues,  had  they  the  power  of  utterance,  would 
speak. 

In  looking  over  the  early  Reports  of  the  Asylum,  an 
abstract  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  we  could 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  our  predecessors, 
and  those  associated  with  them  in  founding  this  school  for 
deaf-mutes,  were  mainly  influenced  by  the  consideration 
that  these  children  were,  by  their  misfortune,  shut  out  from 
the  light  and  the  comfort  of  the  Christian's  hope.  At  a 
time  when  the  churches  of  different  denominations  in  this 
country  were  just  beginning  to  feel  that  the  heathen  of 
other  lands  had  claims  upon  them  for  a  knowledge  of  sal- 
vation, the  discovery  was  made  by  these  philanthropists  that 
there  was  here  and  there  one,  in  many  Christian  families, 
equally  benighted,  who  had  still  stronger  claims  upon  their 
sympathy  and  aid.  An  earnest  desire  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  knowledge  of  revealed  truth, 
prompted  those,  their  early  benefactors,  to  introduce  from 
Prance  the  system  of  instruction  which  had  been  there  suc- 
cessfully pursued,  and  to  commit  their  care  and  training 
to  persons  of  approved  piety,  who  would  unfold  to  their 
view  the  wonders  of  divine  revelation  with  no  less  diligence 
and  fidelity  than  the  treasures  of  human  learning.  As  the 
result  of  such  praiseworthy  endeavors,  it  is  gratifying  to  us, 
their  successors,  as  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  to  the  friends  of 
this  Institution  generally,  to  know  that  very  many  of  those 
who  have  enjoyed  its  advantages  have  not  only  been  gath- 
ered into  Christian  churches  of  different  names,  but  have 
adorned  their  profession  by  a  consistent  continuance  in 
well  doing ;  some  of  whom  have  already  closed  their 
earthly  course  in  the  possession  of  a  bright  and  cheering 
hope  of  acceptance  with  God.    It  may  not  be  improper  to 
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state  that  at  this  time  of  general  attention  to  the  subject 
of  religion,  more  than  usual  interest  has  been  awakened 
among  our  present  pupils,  which  we  believe  will,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  have  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  whole  of 
their  future  lives.  We  can  not  conclude  this  Report  with- 
out expressing  the  sincere  desire,  as  it  shall  be  our  earnest 
prayer,  that  all  who  have  here  been  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  well  as  those  who  shall 
be  instructed  in  them  in  time  to  come,  may  by  divine  grace 
be  prepared  for  usefulness  in  their  humble  spheres  of  action, 
and  finally  for  the  reward  of  the  just  made  perfect  in 
heaven. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Clerk. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  TEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  15tH  OP  MAT,  1858, 
THE  TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASTLUM. 


Name. 


Alden,  Benjamin  H.  B. 
Allen,  Stedman  A. 
Allen,  Margaret 
Allen,  Minei-ya 
Andrews,  James 
Atwood,  Kalpli  H. 
Baker,  Edmund  C. 
Ballard,  Melville 
Barnaby,  William  O. 
Bartholomew,  Cornelia  G 
Bartlett,  James  D. 
Beecher,  Ferdinand  A. 
Beltis,  Thomas 
Bemenr,  Marie  L. 
Bennett,  Emma  J. 
Bennett,  George  H. 
Berry,  Aaron  W. 
Blakelev,  William 
Blish,  William  L. 
Bowers,  Sarah  E. 
Bransfield,  Edmund 
Brennan,  Joseph 
Brown,  Benjamin  K. 
Brown,  Hannah 
Brown,  Helen  H. 
Brown,  Martha  M. 
Brown,  Thomas  L. 
Bucknell,  Major  P. 
Bumpus,  Ezra  B. 
Burnham,  Abby 
Callender,  Anna  G. 
Campbell,  James 
Campbell,  Adelia  L. 
Campbell,  George 
Carpenter,  Elizabeth  A. 
Casey,  John,  Jr. 
Chandler,  Charles  C. 
Chandler,  Margaret  L. 
Chapman,  Hardy  P. 


Residence. 


Camden,  Maine. 
Raynham,  Mass. 
East  Windsor,  Conn. 
Hartland,  Vermont. 
Paris,  Maine. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Fryeburg,  Maine, 
Digby,  Nova  Scotia. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
North  Guilford,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Ashfield,  Mass. 
Searsmont,  Maine. 
Brooklyn,  Conn. 
Palmyra,  Maine. 
Roxbury,  Conn. 
Willimantic,  Conn. 
Beddington,  Maine. 
Portland,  Conn. 
Stafford,  Conn. 
Canton,  Maine. 
Thetford,  Vermont. 
Jay,  Maine. 
Waldoboro,  Maine. 
Henniker,  N.  H. 
Harrison,  Maine. 
Wareham,  Mass. 
Windham,  N.  H. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn, 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
Mansfield,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
KSalem,  Mass. 


Admission.  Supported  by 


Sept. 

May, 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


1857 
1851 
18.50 
1853 
1857 
1848 
1854 
1850 
1855 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1852 
1854 
1851 
1855 
1853 
1853 
1851 
1857 
1855 
1857 
1855 
1857 
1855 
1855 
1851 
1854 
1852 
1854 
1856 
1856 
1855 
1850 
1856 
1853 
1854 
1857 
1855 


Maine. 
Mass. 

F'ds  &  Conn. 

Vermont. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

F'ds  &  Conn. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

Maine. 

Maine. 

New  Hamp. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

New  Hamp. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Maine. 

Mass. 
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Name. 


Clark,  Orlando  A. 
CoflSn,  Lucy  S. 
Cogswell,  Loelah 
Cowles,  Lucy  A. 
Cremins,  Ann 
Grossman,  Franklin  S. 
Currier,  Ellen  R. 
Currier,  Mary  J. 
Cutler,  Holton  O. 
Daniels,  Abby  J. 
Davis,  Henry  H. 
Davis,  Sarah  M. 
Davis,  Zachary  T. 
Dawson,  Benjamin 
Deming,  Leroy  B. 
Dickinson,  William  J. 
Douglas,  Charles  A. 
Dudley,  Jane  W. 
Edwards,  Ellen 
Eldridge,  Eunice  A. 
Ely,  Sabre  E. 
Emei'son,  William 
Eairman,  Henry  M. 
Finnimore,  Alfred  H. 
Fish,  Austin  T. 
Fish,  Amariah  P. 
Fuller,  Caroline  D. 
Fuller,  Octavius  W. 
Gatchell,  George  M. 
Gilbert,  Charles  T. 
Gilbert,  Elizabeth 
Glidden,  Clara  M. 
Glynn,  James 
Goldsmith,  Eliza  M. 
Goldsmith,  William  H. 
Gough,  Benjamin 
Green,  Albert  A. 
Green,  Samuel  T. 
Greenlaw,  Rebecca 
Gregory,  Frances  A. 
Gully,  Edward 
Hagerty,  John 
Hammett,  Caroline  C. 
Hannan,  Daniel 
Hardy,  Jane  L. 
Harrington,  Morton  E. 
Hathaway,  Sylvia  W. 
Hayward,  Laura  A. 
Hickok,  William  D. 
Hicks,  Henry  F. 
Hicks,  Martha  A. 
Hobbs,  Grace  E. 
Hobin,  Kate 
Hobin,  Margaret  M, 
Hogan,  Anne  M. 
Hogan,  James 
Houghton,  Louis  A. 
Howard,  Samuel  B. 


Residence. 


Mystic  River,  Conn. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Readsboro,  Vermont. 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Williston,  Vermont. 
WatertOAvn,  Conn. 
Danville,  Vermont. 
Danville,  Vermont. 
Warren,  Mass. 
New  London,  Conn. 
Milton,  Mass. 
New  London,  Conn. 
North  Stonington,  Conn. 
North  Salem,  N.  H. 
West  Meriden,  Conn. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Colchester,  Conn. 
Paris,  Maine. 
Kent,  Conn. 
Harwich,  Mass. 
Haddam,  Conn. 
Danby,  Vermont. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Langdon,  New  Hamp. 
Langdon,  New  Hamp. 
Putney,  Vei-mont. 
Turner,  Maine. 
Georgetown,  Mass. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Derby,  Conn. 
Pittston,  Maine. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
East  Weymouth,  Mass. 
St.  Albans,  Vermont. 
Waterford,  Maine. 
Deer  Isle,  Maine. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Concord,  Mass. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Northfield,  Vermont. 
Ashbumham,  Mass. 
Upton,  Mass. 
Sharon,  Vermont. 
Easton,  Mass. 
St.  Albans,  Vermont. 
Danville,  Maine. 
Danville,  Maine. 
Weston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Andover,  Mass. 
North  Providence,  R.  I 
Springfield,  Mass. 
North  Anson,  Maine. 


Admission.  Supported  by 


Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

July, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

J  une, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


1854 
1850 
1852 
1853 


Conn. 
Mass. ' 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
1854;  Vermont. 
185l|Conn. 
1852  Vermont. 
1852  Vermont. 
1856iFriends. 
1857, Conn. 
1855  Friends. 
1851 'Conn. 
1857  Conn. 
1854;  New  Hamp. 

1854  Conn, 
1855|Mas3. 

1851  Conn. 
1857 1  Maine. 
1851jConn. 

1852  Mass. 
1855lConn. 
1852  [Vermont. 
1853|Conn. 
1851|Conn. 
1855 'New  Hamp. 
1855|New  Hamp. 

1855  Vermont. 


1852 
1852 
1852 


Maine. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
1853}  Friends. 

1852  Maine. 

1850  Conn. 

1 853  j  Mass. 
1854;  Mass. 
1856:  Mass. 
1855|  Vermont. 
1855  Maine. 

1852  Maine. 
1849  Conn. 
1856 'Friends. 
1857iMass. 

1853  Mass. 

18 52 1  Vermont. 

1854  Mass. 
1857|Mas3.  , 
1856:  Vermont. 
1 857  i  Friends. 
1855' Vermont. 
1852  Maine. 
1852 'Maine. 
1855!Mass. 

1851  Mass. 
1857:Mass. 

1852  Mass. 

1857  Rhode  Island 
1857:Mass. 
1853 1  Maine. 
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Name. 


Howe,  Delphus  B. 
Howe,  Henry  M. 
Hulett,  Edson 
Hulett,  Martha  J. 
Huntington,  Sophia  M. 
Huntington,  Almira  S. 
Hurd,  Cathlcen 
Hurd,  AYiUiam 
Hynds,  Alice 
Ide,  Lemuel 
Ingraham,  Marie  A. 
Ingraham,  Lewis  S. 
Jack,  Sally 
Jackson,  Ansel  A. 
Joslin,  Adelaide  V. 
Joslin,  Sarah  L. 
Kavanaugh,  Maria  L. 
Keating,  Michael 
Kelley,  Francis 
Kejtie,  Eleanor  J . 
King,  Sarah  E. 
Lake,  George  R. 
LaiFerty,  Ellen 
Lambert,  Prudence  D. 
Larrabee,  Charles 
Latham,  Galen  A. 
Lee,  George  H. 
Leehe,  Catharine 
Lester,  Levi  A. 
Lillie,  Fdwin  H. 
Lindsey,  Lizzy 
Livingston,  Robert  D. 
Long,  Mary 
Lovejoy,  Emma 
Luce,  Catharine  C. 
Ludwig,  Simon  B. 
Lyford,  Reuben  P. 
Lyons,  Margaret 
Magee,  John 
Man  waring,  Henry  0. 
Marsh,  Catharine  B. 
Marsh,  Paulina  M. 
Marshall,  Abraham  F. 
Marshall,  Leslie  G. 
Martin,  Richard  J. 
Martin,  Willard  E. 
Mayhew,  Jonathan  A. 
Mayhew,  Mercy  C. 
McAlloon,  Patrick 
McCarty,  Catharine 
McCarty,  Joan 
McCune,  William  J. 
McElroy,  Hugh 
McKey,  Francis 
McTier,  Nancy 
Mead,  Mary 
Merrill,  Samuel  E. 
Merrill,  William  0. 


Residence. 


North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Pawlet,  Vermont. 
Pawlet,  Vermont. 
Walpole,  New  Hamp. 
Walpole,  New  Hamp. 
Stoneham,  Mass. 
Stoneham,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Ida,  California. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  IMass. 
Dixmont,  Maine.  - 
Abington,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Glasgow,  Mo. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
South  Reading,  Mass. 
Middleborough,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Pawtucket,  Mass. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
East  Bridge  water,  Mass. 
Burrillville,  R.  L 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  Island. 
Randolph,  Vermont. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Sebec,  Maine. 
Tisbury,  Mass. 
Waldoboro,  Maine, 
Atkinson,  Maine. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Mystic  River,  Conn. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
West  Randolph,  Ver. 
Tisbuiy,  Mass. 
Tisbury,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Hingham,  Mass. 
Easton,  Conn. 
North  Providence,  R.  I. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Barnstead,  N.  H. 
Barnstead,  N.  11. 


Admission. 

Supported  by 

Sept. 

1854 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1856 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1852 

Vermont. 

Sept. 

1854 

Vermont. 

Sept. 

1852 

New  Hamp. 

Sept. 

1854 

New  Hamp. 

Sept. 

1854 

Mass. 

Oct. 

1855 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1852 

Conn. 

Feb.* 

1852 

Friends. 

May, 
Sep't! 

1851 

Mass. 

1853 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1857 

Maine. 

Sept. 

1852 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1854 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1855 

Conn. 

Oct. 

1855 

Friends. 

Sept. 

1852 

Mass. 

Julv 

1855 

Friends. 

Sept. 

1854 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1857 

Mass. 

Sept.  * 

1857 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1856 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1852 

Mass. 

Oct. 

1857 

Maine. 

Mav 

1851 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1857 

Rhode  Island 

Sept.' 

1855 

Mass. 

Mav 

1855 

Rhode  Island 

Sept. 

1851 

Vermont. 

May 

1848 

Mass. 

Sept! 

1856 

New  Hamp. 

Sept. 

1852 

Mass. 

May, 

1851 

Maine. 

Sept, 

1855 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1855 

Maine. 

Sept! 

1857 

Maine. 

Sept! 

1854 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1857 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1854 

Friends. 

Sept. 

1852 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1855 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1852 

Conn. 

Sept. 

1852 

Conn. 

May, 

1850 

Conn. 

Sept. 

1855 

Vermont. 

Sept. 

1855 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1852 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1853 

Mass. 

May, 

1855 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1852 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1855 

Conn. 

Feb. 

1858 

Rhode  Island 

Sept. 

1852 

Mass. 

May, 

1856 

Mass. 

Nov. 

1856 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1856 

New  Hamp. 

Sept. 

1856 

New  Hamp. 
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Name. 


Metrash,  Adam  H. 
Mills,  Susan  E. 
Miner,  Hufrh  W. 
Mitchell,  Harriet 
Moise,  Catharine  L. 
Moore,  Anna  M. 
Morse,  Charles  C. 
Mundall,  Charles  J. 
Newton,  Ellen  M. 
Kickerson,  Eveline  W. 
Kolan,  Thomas 
Korcross,  Alphonzo  M. 
Palmer,  Abbv  L. 
•Palmer,  William  F. 
Parker,  John 
Parsons,  Allura  H. 
Peabodv,  Orison  D. 
Perkins,  Marietta 
Perry,  Carlos 
Person,  Prudence  M. 
Pfeifer,  Peter 
Pratt,  Louisa  C. 
Pray,  Winfield  S. 
Eandall,  Anna  A. 
Reardon  Ann, 
Peed,  Ada  E. 
Reynolds,  Edward 
Reynolds,  Frank  B. 
Richards,  Emily  L. 
Richardson,  Ellen  A. 
Rider,  Alpheiis  H. 
Rines,  Stover 
Robinson,  Catharine  T. 
Rogers,  Charles 
Rogers,  Georgiana  F. 
Rogers,  Sabrina  S. 
Ross,  Elizabeth  J. 
Rowe,  Aaron  L. 
Ryan,  Ann 
Ryan,  Laurana 
Saflford,  Mellen  F. 
Seaverns,  Clara  E. 
Seiders,  Luella 
Shackle V,  Albert  S. 
Slate,  Charicy  D. 
Slocum,  William  F. 
Slocum,  Patience  E. 
Small,  Elizabeth  F. 
Smiih,  Mary  E. 
Smithson,  William 
Smyth,  Emma  M. 
Spencer,  Anstrus  R. 
Splain,  Mary 
Stilphen,  Joseph  D. 
Stover,  Martha  A. 
Street,  Katharine  L. 
Talbot,  Nelson 
Talcott,  Prudence  E. 

2 


Residence. 


Norwalk,  Conn. 
Johnson,  Vermont. 
Stonington,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgetown,  N.  Scotia. 
Hubbardston,  Mass. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Barnstable,  Mass. 
Poultney,  Vermont. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Concord,  New  Hamp. 
Leominster,  Mass. 
Andover,  Mass. 
Wells,  Maine. 
Alstead,  New  Hamp. 
Woodstock,  Vermont. 
Irasburg,  Vermont. 
Pomfret,  Vermont.  ' 
CoUinsville,  Conn. 
South  Braintree,  Mass. 
Great  Falls,  New  Hamp. 
New  Durham,  N.  H. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Dummerston,  Vermont. 
Walpole,  New  Hamp. 
Thompson,  Conn. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Coventry,  R.  I. 
Portland,  Maine. 
Nantucket,  Mass. 
Milford,  Conn. 
Montville,  Conn. 
East  Brewster,  Mass. 
Kennebunk,  Maine. 
New  Gloucester,  Maine. 
Warwick,  R.  I. 
Waldo,  Maine. 
Turner,  Maine. 
Weston,  Mass. 
Waldoboro,  Maine. 
North  Berwick,  Maine. 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 
Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 
Truro,  Mass. 
East  Lyme,  Conn. 
Port  Deposit,  Md. 
Newport,  R,  I. 
Southbridge,  Mass. 
Portland,  Conn. 
North  Conway,  N.  H. 
Appleton,  Maine. 
St.  John,  N.  Brunswick. 
North  Hadley,  Mass. 
Glastenbury,'  Conn. 


Admission. 

Supported  by 

May, 

185-1 

Conn. 

Sept. 

1857 

Vermont. 

May, 

1850 

Conn. 

May, 

1854 

Conn. 

June, 

1S53 

Friends. 

Mav, 

1854 

Friends. 

Oct. 

1854 

r  1  IcllUS. 

Oct. 

1856 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1856 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1852 

^lass. 

Sept. 

1857 

V  crmoiit. 

Sept. 

1857 

Conn. 

Mav, 
Sept. 

1850 

New  Hamp. 

1852 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1854 

\frioa 

i\ia^S. 

June, 
Sept. 

1851 

Maine. 

1855 

^eAv  Hamp. 

Sept. 

1852 

Vermont. 

Sept. 

1852 

\  ermont. 

May, 

1856 

Friends. 

Sept. 

1857 

Conn. 

Nov. 

1855 

s  riends . 

Sept. 

1854 

New  Hamp. 

Sept. 

1855 

New  Hamp. 

Sept. 

1857 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1855 

Vermont. 

Sept. 

1854 

New  Hamp. 

Sept. 

1857 

Conn. 

May, 

1851 

Mass. 

May, 

1850 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1857 

Rhode  Island 

June, 

1851 

Maine. 

Nov. 

1854 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1856 

v>onn. 

Sept. 

1857 

Conn. 

Sept. 

1856 

\rocc 

Sept. 

1856 

Maine. 

Sept. 

1857 

Maine. 

Sept. 

1856 

Rhode  Island 

Sept. 

18.53 

Maine. 

Sept. 

1852 

Maine. 

Sept. 

1852 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1855 

Maine. 

Sept. 

1855 

Mame. 

June, 
Sept. 

1855 

Conn. 

1852 

Knoae  island 

Sept. 

1854 

Rhode  Island 

Sept. 

1857 

r  1 1LUU.9. 

Sept. 

1855 

Conn. 

Nov. 

1S56 

Friends. 

Sept. 

1857 

Rhode  Island 

Sept. 

1857 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1856 

Conn. 

Sept. 

1855 

New  Hamp. 

Sept. 

1853 

Maine. 

Oct. 

1853 

Friends. 

Sept. 

1855 

Mass. 

Sept. 

1852 

Conn. 
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Name. 


Tallmadge,  Henry  L. 
Tator,  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  Anna  R. 
Thomas,  Robert  M. 
Timberlake,  Hiram 
Tu-rell,  George  A. 
Tourtelott,  Cyrus  A. 
Town,  Ada  L. 
Wade,  Patrick 
Wakefield,  George  W. 
Walbridge,  Sarah  L. 
Ward,  George  P. 
Wardman,  Jabez 
Warren,  George  F. 
Webb,  Ann  E. 
West,  Anna  I. 
West,  Betsey  C. 
West,  Caroline  M. 
West,  Rebecca  T. 
Weston,  Elizabeth 
Whitcomb,  Mary  M. 
White,  Mary 
Wilbur,  Mary  E. 
Wilcox,  Mary  J. 
Williams,  Lucia  A. 
Willis,  Manfred 
Wilson,  Charles  E. 
Wing,  George 
Wise,  Henry 
Woods,  Welthy  A. 
Woodward,  Charlotte  A. 
Wooster,  Prudence  E. 
Wright,  Sally 


Residence. 


New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Troy,  New  York. 
Danbury,  New  Hamp. 
Oakville,  Canada  West. 
Livermore,  Maine. 
Weymouth,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Conn. 
Marshfield,  Vermont. 
South  Boston,  Mass. 
Brown  field,  Maine. 
Randolph,  Vermont. 
Crawford,  Alabama. 
Andover,  Mass. 
Standisli,  Maine. 
Windham,  Maine. 
Coventry,  R.  I. 
Raymond,  New  Hamp. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Duxbury,  Mass. 
Harvard,  Mass. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Little  Compton,  R.  I. 
Deep  River,  Conn. 
Plainficld,  New  Hamp. 
Sudbury,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Monson,  Mass. 
Plymouth,  Conn. 
Hubbardston,  Mass. 
Hancock,  Maine. 
Weybridge,  Vermont. 


Admission.  Supported  by 


Conn. 

t'riends. 

New  Hamp. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Conn, 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

Friends. 

Mass.  ^ 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Rhode  Island 

New  Hamp. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Rliode  Island 
Conn. 

New  Hamp. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
May, 
Feb. 
Sept. 
May, 
Sept. 
Sept. 

s4t- 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

May, 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


1856 
1856 
1851 
1857 
1857 
1851 
18.54 
1855 
1856 
1855 
1851 
1857 
1855 
1851 
1853 
1857 
1855 
1853 
1856 
1850 
1856 
1854 
1851 
1854 
1855 
1854 
1855 
1857 
18.55 
1857 
1856 
1855 
1852 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  school,  that  specimens  of  composition  published  in  our  annual  reports, 
and  also  the  letters  sent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receiyeno  correc- 
tion, except  such  as  their  respective  avithors  can  make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the 
errors  they  contain  are  pointed  out  by  a  teacher.  The  following  are  prepared  in  accordance 
■with  this  rule  ;  and  in  judging  of  them,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  age  of  the  writers, 
their  terms  of  instruction,  and  whether  they  were  born  deaf,  or  lost  their  hearing  after  they 
had  probably  acquired  some  available  knowledge  of  spoken  and  written  language. 


By  a  girl  13  years  old,  horn  deaf ;  under  instruction  a  year  and  a 

half. 

ABOUT  MY  HOME. 

Some  years  ago  before  I  came  to  the  Asylum  some  men  came  in  my 
home.  They  talked  with  my  father.  A  few  of  the  men  left  my  home 
but  two  or  three  men  staid  in  my  house.  My  father  was  very  tired  and 
he  wished  to  take  a  nap  on  his  bed.  He  lay  on  his  bed.  The  men  sat 
on  two  or  three  chairs  in  a  room.  My  mother  sat  near  by  the  side  of  the 
door.  The  door  was  opened.  It  was  cool  and  pleasant.  I  stood  near 
the  side  of  my  mother.  I  saw  a  poor  house  burning.  I  ran  to  my 
father  and  called  him.  Soon  he  raised  from  the  bed.  He  called  the  men 
and  they  took  pails.  They  carried  the  pails  to  a  brook.  They  dipped 
the  water  in  the  pails.  Then  they  carried  the  pails  in  their  hands  and 
they  ran  to  the  house.  One  of  the  men  put  two  little  negro  children  out 
of  the  house.  Then  the  men  threw  the  water  out  of  the  pails.  The 
water  fell  on  the  fire  and  they  again  dipped  up  water.  They  again  threw 
the  water  at  the  fire  but  the  fire  was  not  extinguished.  The  black  chil- 
dren knew  that  their  mother  had  gone  out.  They  took  some  shavings 
and  they  put  the  shavings  on  the  floor.  They  then  took  some  matches 
and  they  put  the  matches  in  the  shavings,  and  the  shavings  began  to  be  on 
fire.  The  house  burned  till  in  the  evening.  The  fire  stopped  in  the  eve- 
ning.   The  black  children's  mother  came  to  her  home.    She  found  her 
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house  was  destroyed.  She  was  sorry.  She  then  went  with  her  children 
to  Gay  Head.  She  now  lives  there  with  her  children.  After  the  fire 
my  father  again  came  to  his  house.  R.  T.  W. 

By  a  lad  15  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  lA:  months  ;  under 
instruction  a  year  and  a  half, 

ABOUT  A  HORSE  AND  GIG. 

Some  years  ago  when  I  was  in  England  my  father  went  to  a  city  to  buy 
a  horse  and  gig.  He  rode  in  the  gig  to  a  new  brick  house.  My  father 
called  my  mother  and  I  &  we  got  in  the  gig.  We  rode  in  the  gig  to  a 
ferry  boat.  Then  a  man  led  the  wild  horse  into  the  ferry  boat.  Many 
gentlemen,  ladies  &  children  rushed  in  the  ferry-boat  and  sat  on  the 
benches.  We  sailed  for  more  than  an  hour.  We  landed  on  the  shore. 
We  drove  in  the  country  for  pleasure.  My  father  thrashed  the  horse  with 
his  whip.  The  horse  was  wild  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  gig  ran 
over  a  large  stone  and  upset.  We  fell  in  the  road.  My  mother  and 
father  were  saved  but  I  had  hurt  my  head.  Two  negroes  saw  the  gig  in 
the  road  and  they  came  to  the  gig.  They  lifted  it  up  and  it  was  not 
broken.  The  horse  was  still  and  stood  in  the  road.  My  mother  put  her 
handkerchief  round  my  head.  One  of  the  negroes  told  my  father  that 
he  must  take  care  of  us.  My  father  paid  money  to  the  negroes  because 
they  lifted  the  gig  up.  We  got  in  the  gig  and  went  to  a  house.  A  woman 
saw  us.  My  father  spoke  to  the  woman  about  the  gig  and  horse.  We  liked 
to  stay  in  the  house.  My  father  led  the  horse  in  the  barn  and  gave  straw 
and  oats  to  him.  We  liked  to  stay  in  the  house  four  weeks.  I  became 
well.  My  father  thanked  the  woman  for  her  kindness.  Then  we  got  in 
the  gig  and  rode  in  it  as  far  as  the  ferry  boat.  Then  we  sailed  and 
landed  on  the  shore.  My  father  whipped  the  horse  for  the  horse  must  go 
home.  Soon  we  were  safe  in  our  house.  My  father  told  a  poor  man  to 
lead  the  horse  into  a  barn  and  take'care  of  him.  P.  W. 


By  a  girl  13  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  a  year  and 

a  half 

Some  years  ago  a  few  men  and  my  grandfather  rode  in  a  wagon  with 
a  bad  horse.  They  went  to  the  field.  They  jumped  on  the  ground. 
They  pitched  hay  into  the  wagon.  The  wagon  was  filled  with  hay. 
They  walked  on  the  ground  and  led  the  horse  to  a  barn.  They  pitched 
hay  into  the  barn.  The  wagon  was  empty.  My  grandfather  rode  in  the 
wagon  alone.  The  horse  began  to  run.  He  ran  round  on  the  common. 
My  grandfather  pulled  the  horse  with  his  reins  and  slipped  and  fell  down 
the  road  from  the  wagon.    The  horse  ran  away  with  it.    Some  men  saw 
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him  falling  on  the  road.  His  legs  were  bloody.  They  carried  him  to  my 
home  and  put  him  In  abed.  My  father  and  mother  and  friends  saw  him 
and  were  alarmed.  They  called  a  doctor  for  him.  He  came  to  my  home 
and  saw  him.  He  was  sorry  for  him.  He  dressed  his  legs  with  white 
rags.  My  aunt  Louisa  and  mother  took  very  great  care  of  him  in  the 
night.  The  doctor  came  to  my  home  for  him  every  evening  and  morning. 
They  feared  my  grandfather  would  die.  He  was  very  sick  in  the  bed. 
He  took  medicine  every  day.  He  was  better  but  he  could  not  walk  for  two 
months.  At  last  he  could  walk  out  and  walked  with  his  cane  about  the 
common  in  an  half  hour.  He  got  well  again.  He  could  walk  about  the 
trees  without  his  cane.  There  are  two  scars  on  his  legs.  He  can  cut 
wood  and  work.  He  often  reads  his  bible.  He  prays  to  God  every  day. 
I  think  that  he  is  a  good  man  and  loves  God  very  much. 

M.  M.  W. 


By  a  young  man  21  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  6  years,  hut 
had  not  learned  to  read ;  under  instruction  2  ^  years. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  MYSELF. 

Some  years  ago  when  I  was  a  little  boy  I  lived  in  Philipsburg,  Canada 
with  my  parents  and  sister.  I  used  to  drive  some  cows  in  the  pasture  for 
they  wished  to  eat  good  grass  in  it  in  Summer.  I  always  went  to  the 
pasture  every  morning  &  afternoon.  While  it  was  raining  much  I  ven- 
tured to  go  to  the  pasture,  because  I  must  drive  some  cows  in  it,  for  my 
friend  wanted  me  to  drive  them  in  it  early  every  morning.  He  told  me 
if  I  should  like  to  drive  them.  I  said  to  him,  yes.  When  I  went  to  the 
pasture  again  almost  sunset  I  was  seeking  for  some  cows,  but  I  could  not 
find  them.  I  returned  there  to  morrow  morning.  I  saw  them  lying  on 
the  grass  under  a  large  tree,  and  found  them  and  drove  them  home  and 
milked  them  in  a  pail.  Then  I  returned  again  to  the  pasture  Avith  the 
cows  in  the  morning.  I  thought  I  had  better  go  to  the  thick  woods  for  I 
wished  to  gather  some  butternuts.  I  saw  many  butternuts  on  the  tree, 
I  took  off  my  coat  and  boots  and  put  them  on  a  large  stone.  Then  I 
climbed  up  a  high  tree  and  shook  the  tree.  The  butternuts  fell  down 
from  the  tree  on  the  ground.  Some  boys  came  to  the  tree.  They  picked 
them  &  put  them  in  their  bags.  They  carried  them  on  their  shoulders 
and  ran  away.  Then  I  came  down  from  the  tree  and  did  not  pick  them 
up  In  my  bag,  because  there  were  no  butternuts  on  the  ground.  I  thought 
that  they  stole  my  butternuts.  I  went  to  look  for  them,  I  found  them 
in  the  hole  of  a  tree  and  took  them  out  of  It.  The  boys  came  to  me  and 
they  looked  sad  and  sorry  for  they  had  stolen  the  butternuts.  They  did 
not  care  and  went  home  a  long  way.  They  saw  many  good  apples  on 
the  trees.    They  stole  some  apples  in  the  orchard  5  they  were  persuaded 
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to  give  me  two  apples,  but  I  said  to  them  that  I  did  not  wish  them  for  it  was 
not  right.  I  remember  that  they  used  to  steal  some  apples  in  the  orchard. 
They  thought  that  they  could  escape  and  were  safe,  but  somebody 
arrested  them  and  punished  them.  W.  D.  H. 

By  a  girl  12  years  of  age,  born  deaf;  under  instruction  2  J  years, 

A  TRUE  STORY  ABOUT  MYSELF. 

When  I  was  about  8  years  old,  I  was  often  careless.  One  day  I  went 
to  my  friends  to  ask  them  to  come  with  me  to  play  on  the  sidewalks. 
They  went  &  asked  their  mothers  to  let  them  play  with  me.  Their  moth- 
ers told  them  that  they  might  do  so,  but  they  must  not  play  across  the 
road.  AVe  went  to  the  sidewalks  to  play  with  hoops.  1  wished  to  play 
with  my  hoop  across  the  road,  &  disobeyed  my  mother.  My  friends 
followed  me  &  went  across  it.  When  I  returned  across  the  road,  a  gentle 
horse  trotted  along  &,  knocked  me  down  &  the  carriage  went  over  my 
right  foot.  I  did  not  know  the  horse  hit  me,  but  I  thought  that  my 
friends  fell  upon  me.  Soon  I  saw  many  men  standing  round  me.  One 
of  them  lifted  me,  &  when  I  stood,  I  felt  the  pain  in  my  right  foot.  The 
horse's  master  carried  me  in  the  carriage.  Soon  the  friends  ran  to  my 
mother  &  told  her  that  the  carriage  ran  over  me.  She  ran  out  of  the 
front  door  to  sec  me  in  the  carriage.  The  gentlemen  carried  me  into  my 
house.  My  mother  laid  me  in  my  soft  green  sofa.  1  felt  a  great  deal  of 
pain  of  my  foot.  My  mother  poured  sweet  spirits  on  my  foot.  I  did  not 
know  its  name.  She  bound  cloth  round  my  foot  and  it  began  to  be  bet- 
ter. She  sat  in  a  rocking  chair  by  me.  When  I  wished  a  drink  I  asked 
her  to  give  me  some  water.  She  went  and  brought  water  to  me,  &  I 
drank  it.  I  could  sit  in  a  chair  but  I  could  hardly  stand  because  my  feet 
were  weak.  My  friends  took  their  things  to  me  to  play  with,  which  gave 
me  pleasure.  That  afternoon  my  foot  was  much  better.  I  tried  to  stand 
up  &  held  a  cane  in  my  hand  &l  began  to  walk  about,  but  my  foot  became 
worse  again.  I  went  to  the  sofa  &  wept  because  my  foot  was  much  sore. 
I  was  tired  of  lying  on  the  sofa  several  hours.  That  evening  my  mother 
put  a  chair  by  a  table  with  a  lighted  lamp.  I  sat  in  it  to  look  at  many 
books.  IMy  father  came  into  my  house  &  saw  me,  &  asked  me  what  was 
the  matter.  I  answered  that  the  carriage  ran  over  me.  My  father  was 
very  sorry.  He  advised  me  not  to  disobey  my  mother  because  she  was 
wiser  than  I.  1  ate  supper  &  my  father  carried  me  on  his  back  up  the 
stairs  into  the  chamber.  I  slept  in  a  soft  bed  soundly.  Next  morning  I 
rose  up  &  forgot  my  foot  was  sore.  I  got  up  &  went  down  the  stairs.  I 
went  into  the  sitting-room.  My  parents  were  very  glad  to  see  me  again 
&  my  foot  was  better.  Now  my  foot  is  well.  I  played  with  my  little 
brother.    I  must  obey  my  parents  because  they  are  wiser  than  I. 

P.M.  M. 
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By  a  young  man  21  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  2 
years  ;  under  instruction  2^  years. 

ABOUT  MY  HOME. 

In  Nashua  New  Hampshire,  when  I  was  twelve  years  of  age,  I  lived 
in  my  father's  family.  I  liked  to  take  a  good  opportunity  of  walking 
with  my  gun  about  the  large  woods  with  a  dog  when  I  looked  for  some 
wild  animals  on  the  large  trees  for  a  long  time,  but  I  could  not  find  them. 
Then  I  saw  a  large  nest  on  another  tree,  and  thought  that  a  few  squirrels 
were  hid  in  it,  and  then  I  attempted  to  shoot  the  nest,  but  I  thought  that 
the  squirrels  did  not  escape,  for  they  staid  a  long  time.  So  I  pulled  oflf 
my  shoes  and  coat,  and  put  them  on  a  large  btone.  I  could  hardly  climb 
up  the  tree,  and  was  near  the  nest,  and  I  took  it,  but  I  saw  nothing  in  it, 
and  was  disappointed  and  sorry,  because  the  squirrels  were  not  in  the 
nest.  I  climbed  down  again.  After  this  I  took  a  pleasant  wander  about 
other  groves  for  a  long  time  in  the  afternoon.  I  looked  for  several  wild 
pigeons  on  a  large  oak  tree,  but  I  could  not  find  them  for  they  flew  over 
the  woods  at  the  west,  and  then  I  walked  to  my  home,  when  it  was  very 
dark.  I  ate  my  supper,  when  I  rested  for  a  long  time.  A  few  months^ 
after^  my  parents  rode  in  a  sleigh  with  me  sixty  miles  from  Nashua  and 
settled  in  Alstead,  when  it  was  very  cold.  Soon  after  this  I  was  very 
happy  to  take  a  good  walk  to  a  river,  when  it  was  very  mild  and  pleas- 
ant and  I  caught  several  kinds  of  fishes  from  the  deep  river  with  my  polC' 
in  my  hands.  A  few  years  after  I  lived  in  this  place,  my  father  rode  with 
me  to  Nashua  for  two  days.  Then  we  shook  hands  with  our  friends  in 
the  village.  Soon  after  we  were  very  happy  to  talk  with  them.  My 
father  rode  Avith  me  to  the  large  city  of  Lowell,  when  it  was  very  cold. 
We  shook  hands  with  our  cousins  with  gladness.  They  invited  us  to  their 
parlor  near  the  city.  Charles  and  George  took  a  good  wander  about  the 
city  for  pleasure,  when  it  was  pretty  cold.  We  were  very  happy  to  see 
a  great  many  beautiful  gold  watches  near  the  large  glass  of  a  store  in  the 
evening.  Soon  after  we  walked  about  the  large  depot,  we  entered  into 
the  parlor.  After  this,  the  next  day  my  father  and  another  gentleman 
walked  with  me  about,  and  went  into  a  large  church  on  the  Sunday  after, 
noon.  Before  this  a  great  many  people  went  into  several  large  churches 
of  the  large  city.  Lowell  is  larger  than  Hartford.  Charles  invited  me 
to  sit  on  a  beautiful  sofa  in  the  parlor.  Some  ladies  went  into  the  parlor 
and  I  sat  before  them  together.  He  talked  with  me  on  the  Sunday  eve- 
ning. They  saw  me.  They  were  kind  to  me.  George  showed  their 
likeness  to  me.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  ladies.  Then  I  left  them. 
My  father  rode  with  me  nearly  seventy  miles  to  Alstead  again  for  two 
days.  O.  D.  P. 
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By  a  girl  14  years  old,  horn  deaf ;  under  instruction  3  years. 
I  live  in  Pawlet,  Yt.  Pawlet  is  a  village.  There  are  only  two  churches 
which  are  the  Congregational  and  the  methodist.  My  parents  go  to  the 
methodist  church  every  sabbath.  I  do  not  wish  that  it  shall  be  a  city, 
because  there  will  not  be  fresh  air  and  green  fields  and  perhaps  there  will 
be  unpleasant  smells.  The  houses  are  made  of  wood  and  some  of  them 
are  made  of  bricks.  I  lived  in  Pawlet  till  I  was  eleven  years  old.  I  like 
to  live  in  it  better  than  other  towns,  but  I  must  come  to  the  Asylum  to 
learn.  I  always  remember  about  my  home,  and  I  have  a  picture  in  my 
mind  of  it.  It  is  made  of  boards  and  bricks  which  are  painted  white  and 
many  apple-trees  stand  by  the  side  of  it,  but  other  apple-trees  are  beyond 
in  some  fields,  and  ten  bee-hives  are  placed  on  long  shelves  near  some 
kinds  of  flowers  and  currant-bushes  and  cherry-trees  and  other  fruit 
trees.  It  is  very  pleasant.  I  sometimes  passed  along  near  them,  but 
once  some  of  the  bees  flew  around  my  face  and  stung  my  cheek  and 
hands.  I  stamped  two  bees  with  my  shoe  and  killed  them.  It  was  hard 
to  support  the  pain  of  my  swelled  hands  and  face.  My  brother  Griggs 
laughed  at  me.  My  mother  told  me  that  must  not  pass  them.  When 
May  comes,  a  swarm  of  young  bees  fly  to  the  branch  of  an  apple-tree, 
and  wait  for  my  father  to  give  a  new  hive  to  them  and  then  they  live  in 
it.  A  few  days  after  another  swarm  of  young  bees  fly  to  the  branch  and 
as  soon  as  my  father  gives  another  new  hive  to  them  they  begin  to  live 
in  it,  but  the  old  bees  remain  in  their  own  hives.  They  are  very  indus- 
trious. Some  of  the  bees  watch  to  see  that  no  insect  shall  come  in  to 
steal  honey.  Only  one  wise  bee  is  the  queen  of  the  bees.  When  any 
one  comes  in  and  steals  some  honey  and  some  of  the  bees  see  while 
it  steals  it,  they  call  many  bees  to  sting  it  and  kill  it.  Last  Fall 
vacation  I  wished  to  look  at  them  to  see  how  to  make  honey.  I  walked 
to  the  hives,  not  to  go  too  near  them,  because  they  are  very  passionate. 
I  sat  alone  on  a  bench  and  liked  to  look  at  them.  Soon  a  green  thick 
worm  crawled  on  the  shelf  near  one  of  the  hives.  It  began  to  come  near 
it.  Some  of  the  bees  saw  it  coming  and  they  called  many  bees  rapidly 
to  sting  it.  It  swelled  and  died.  It  looked  like  the  end  of  my 
,  little  finger.  Some  of  them  bit  round  it  and  they  carried  it  away  and 
they  dropped  it  to  the  ground.  They  returned  and  flew  into  their  hives. 
They  have  wonderful  instinct.  My  Father  is  a  farmer.  In  the  spring  it 
is  very  pleasant  to  see  many  young  calves  and  lambs  playing  and  jump- 
ing over  brooks.  They  are  very  playful  when  they  are  young,  but  they 
grow  and  become  large  cows  and  sheep.  Early  in  the  morning  I  often 
drove  the  cows  into  a  pasture  and  I  fed  many  sheep  with  a  basket  of  salt. 
In  the  summer  my  brother  and  I  often  picked  straw-berries  and  black- 
berries. I  have  parents  and  a  grandmother  and  five  brothers  and  one 
sister.    I  have  two  deaf  and  dumb  brothers  &  another  sister  who  died. 

M.  J.  H. 
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By  a  lad  15  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  8  J  years. 

I  lived  in  the  Tillage  of  North  Guilford  with  my  parents  &  my  brother 
before  I  came  to  the  American  Asylum.  In  North  Guilford  the  streets 
are  straight  &  plain  between  the  houses  &  rows  of  maple  trees.  There 
are  several  brooks  &  bridges  over  the  brooks.  There  are  some  rocks  & 
hills  in  it,  but  it  is  a  very  beautiful  village.  There  are  many  sweet  flowers 
near  the  houses.  On  Sunday  my  parents  &  my  brother  &  I  &  many 
people  often  went  to  church,  and  a  minister  whose  name  was  Mr.  Button 
preached  a  sermon  &  prayed  &  hymns  were  sung.  My  father's  house  is 
made  of  wood  and  painted  white.  There  are  piles  of  wood  in  a  shed. 
There  are  three  wagons  &  a  cart  &  a  fine  carriage  in  a  shed  near  the 
barn.  There  are  oxen,  cows,  two  horses  &  a  dog  in  the  barn.  Two  arti- 
ficial men  stand  on  a  shelf  over  the  fire  in  a  parlor  of  my  father's  house, 
and  hold  two  candles.  My  brother  &  I  often  walked  in  the  woods  &  saw 
partridges,  rabbits  &  cunning  squirrels.  Once  I  made  a  wooden  trap  to 
catch  a  squirrel  at  night.  The  next  morning  I  saw  a  squirrel  running 
about  in  the  trap  &  touched  it.  It  bit  my  little  finger  &  also  my  forefinger 
&  I  killed  it.  There  are  many  apple  trees  &  pear  trees  growing  near 
my  father's  house  and  I  think  that  they  are  growing  now.  Mr.  Bishop 
and  my  father  mowed  grass  in  the  forenoon  &  my  brother  &  I  spread  the 
grass  for  the  sun  to  shine  on  it  &  change  it  to  hay.  In  the  afternoon  my 
father  often  loaded  hay  on  a  cart  or  a  wagon  to  bring  it  into  a  barn. 
My  brother  went  to  school  to  learn  books  &  a  teacher  whose  name  was 
Miss  Lee  taught  my  brother.  My  brother  &  I  used  to  go  to  a  large 
lake  to  fish.  There  were  many  perches  eels  roaches  pikes  &  suckers  but 
there  were  only  some  trouts  in  brooks.  In  the  winter  there  was  ice  on 
the  lake  &  men  sometimes  chopped  holes  in  the  ice  to  catch  pikes.  Men 
worked  in  a  factory  in  Guilford  near  the  sea.  My  father  often  mowed 
salt-hay.  J.  D.  B. 

By  a  lad  16  years  old,  born  deaf;  under  instruction  4|  years. 

THE  VIOLENT  WATER. 

It  is  very  curious  that  water  usually  moves  at  all  times  but  the  laud  has 
never  moved  in  a  confusion.  While  water  flows  through  a  large  river,  it 
is  usually  quiet  because  the  two  shores  which  the  water  lies  between,  are 
higher  than  it,  and  the  wind  blows  over  the  shores  and  many  houses 
which  stand  near  the  banks  of  the  river  and  so  the  water  moves  least- 
Many  sloops  easily  sail  in  the  river  but  it  is  very  diflicult  for  them  to  go 
on  the  ocean  when  there  is  a  great  storm.  The  ocean  is  ^ide  and  so  the 
wind  can  blow  against  the  outside  of  the  water.  Once  an  American 
vessel  left  Cuba  for  New  York.  Before  arriving  there  the  Captain  fore- 
saw that  the  vessel  would  be  suddenly  confused  in  various  ways  on  account 
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of  a  great  storm.  In  a  few  days  this  was  so,  and  the  passengers  were 
trembling  to  save  their  lives.  The  Captain  ordered  some  sailors  to  bind 
up  the  sails.  A  pilot  particularly  kept  the  helm  in  the  right  way.  The 
water  sometimes  was  thrown  by  the  wind  into  the  vessel  while  the  Cap- 
tain bravely  stood  on  the  top  of  the  deck  to  keep  the  passengers  and 
sailors  in  order.  The  vessel  continued  to  be  in  distress  about  two  days. 
When  the  wind  was  quiet,  it  arrived  in  New  York  in  safety.  The  pas- 
sengers after  landing  from  the  vessel,  honored  the  Captain  highly  for  he 
was  wise  to  do  so  well.  As  soon  as  the  people  came  to  the  vessel,  they 
were  surprised  to  see  that  the  vessel's  outside  had  been  broken  into  some 
pieces  but  the  inside  of  it  was  not  injured.  After  a  few  days  some  men 
made  the  vessel  whole  again.  I  imagine  that  the  vessel  now  goes  on  the 
Ocean.  L.  S.  I. 

By  a  young  lady  19  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  5J 

years. 

THE  CONVERTED  JEW. 

A  few  days  ago,  Miss  Wads  worth  invited  a  gentleman  into  Mr.  Camp's 
school  room,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  us.  He  is  named  George  Solomon 
Boas.  He  informed  my  teacher  and  us  that  he  was  born  in  Amsterdam 
Holland,  and  he  did  not  formerly  believe  in  Christ,  for  he  was  a  Jew. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  Jewish  Rabbis,  and  they  ruled  over  the  ' 
people.  In  1 850,  he  studied  his  lessons  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty, 
and  he  became  very  sick  with  lung  fever,  and  his  friends  were  very  sorry 
that  he  was  very  ill.  They  thought  that  he  had  better  come  to  America, 
and  his  parents  stated  to  him  that  he  might  come  here.  In  1851,  he  wil- 
lingly sailed  in  a  steamship  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he  united  in 
the  Jewish  faith  permanently,  and  he  did  not  hear  about  Christ  for  one 
year.  A  good  Christian  lady  gave  a  tract  to  him,  and  it  was  called, 
"  What  lack  I  yet  ?  "  He  read  it  about  Christ  with  interest,  and  he  was 
warned  about  his  bad  behavior,  and  he  thought  that  he  had  been  a  good 
boy,  but  he  made  a  mistake,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  conducted  badly. 
His  bad  conduct  used  to  trouble  him,  and  he  felt  very  miserable  and  un- 
happy for  about  six  months.  The  Christian  lady  went  to  him,  and  gave 
good  advice  to  him,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  pray  to  Christ,  and  he 
commenced  to  be  happy.  He  went  to  the  church  with  her  to  pray  in 
the  name  of  Christ  heartily,  and  he  was  converted  to  him  and  he  abjured 
the  Jewish  faith,  and  he  became  a  cheerful  and  happy  christian  indeed. 
About  fifteen  Jewish  priests  called  him  to  their  house,  and  they  sat  around 
the  room,  and  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  them  and  they  asked  him,  if  he 
had  abjured  the  Jewish  faith,  and  believed  in  Christ.  He  answered  them 
that  he  believed  in  him  and  he  loved  him  strongly  and  prayed  to  him 
steadily.    They  were  angry  immediately  and  they  spit  on  him  and  struck 
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him  in  the  face,  and  they  cast  him  out  of  the  door,  but  he  was  not  angry  and 
he  was  patient  They  stated  to  him  that  he  could  not  return  to  them  and 
join  the  Jewish  faith,  but  he  was  much  pleased  to  be  a  friend  of  Christ 
with  a  strong  heart.  He  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  informing  him 
that  he  hated  him,  and  when  he  should  die  he  would  be  disinherited.  He 
sent  a  letter  to  his  mother  and  he  wanted,  that  she  should  not  be  his 
enemy,  but  she  was  his  enemy,  as  well  as  his  father.  He  was  patient  and 
he  was  very  happy  and  calm,  and  Christ  took  their  place.  His  parents 
would  not  allow  him  to  return  to  Europe,  because  he  was  young  and  they 
ruled  him.  When  he  is  of  the  age  of  twenty  seven,  then  he  will  go  to 
Europe  to  visit  them  perhaps.  He  feels  much  pleasure  in  believing  in 
the  name  of  Christ  steadily,  and  he  thinks  a  great  deal  of  him.  He  said 
that  Christ  is  the  true  Messiah.  He  mentioned  that  some  of  Jewish  faith 
in  New  York  had  been  converted  to  Christ,  because  he  gave  advice  to 
them.  There  are  about  forty  five  of  these  who  believe  in  Christ,  and 
they  have  become  very  happy  and  cheerful.  M.  C.  M. 

JBy  a  young  man  19  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  in  infancy ; 
under  instruction  5^  years, 

SLEEP. 

When  it  is  dark,  we  sleep  in  this  continent,  whereas  the  people  in  Asia, 
where  it  is  day  are  awake.  If  we  should  not  sleep  for  some  days,  we 
should  not  be  well  &  refreshed,  but  we  soon  should  die.  It  is  best  to 
sleep  at  night,  &  start  up,  early  every  morning,  in  order  that  we  might 
be  well,  &  we  might  be  busy  in  work  or  athletic  exercise.  All  the  ani- 
mals sleep  at  night,  with  the  exception  of  some  such  as  the  owls,  the 
flying-squirrels,  the  whip-poor-wills,  etc.,  which  do  not  sleep  at  night,  but 
they  sleep  when  it  is  day.  I  have  seen  a  whip-poor-will  which  flew 
about  my  father's  house  in  the  air  with  coarse  songs,  &  so  my  folks  in 
Maine  disliked  hearing  it.  One  of  the  pupils  talked  with  me  about  a 
flying-squirrel  which  lived  in  his  native  town.  When  the  family  slept,  it 
played  in  a  small  cage  all  night,  &  it  did  not  sleep  at  night  but  it  slept 
every  bright  day,  &  they  heard  its  noise  as  mentioned  before.  He  said  it 
was  very  dear,  &  the  price  of  it  was  one  hundred  dollars.  There  are 
few  flying-squirrels  in  Maine.  In  the  winter  bears  sleep  in  their  small 
rooms  of  hollow  caves,  without  eating  food,  but  they  only  suck  their  claws, 
so  they  can  live  there,  &  every  spring  they  go  out  of  them  in  order  to 
prowl  about  the  woods  to  devour  the  flesh  of  any  animals.  I  think  that 
nobody  sees  the  fishes  sleeping  in  the  rivers,  but  once  I  jumped  or 
walked  on  some  stones  in  the  river,  through  which  I  transparently  looked 
upon  a  fish  that  was  still  &  it  seemed  asleep  in  the  water.  I  have  often 
seen  fishes  still  or  asleep  in  a  rivulet,  but  it  is  a  doubtful  question  whether 
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they  might  sleep  in  the  rivulet  or  river  when  it  was  bright  day,  &  I  put 
my  line  with  a  hook  in  the  water  &  then  I  saw  they  had  vanished.  It 
seemed  that  they  pretended  to  sleep  there.  Caterpillars  crawl  about  the 
ground,  &  they  die  and  sleep  quietly  there  till  the  spring  or  summer, 
when  they  become  beautiful  butterflies.  They  fly  in  the  air,  &  I  often 
see  them  flying  through  summer,  &  after  their  death  they  will  never  live 
or  fly  in  the  air  again,  because  they  have  no  souls.  All  the  plants  sleep 
during  the  winter  as  the  animals  sleep  every  night  &  daily  as  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  sentences,  One  kind  of  plants  i.  e.  trees,  from 
which  leaves  fall  every  Autumn  (spruce,  pine-trees,  &c.  do  not  lose  their 
leaves)  sleep  through  the  cold  weather.  The  sweet  scented  flowers  & 
grass  are  alive  till  every  fall,  &  then  they  wither  &  die  from  the  cold  & 
seem  to  sleep ;  but  in  the  spring  they  begin  to  grow  early  &  freshly.  So 
christians  will  die  &  their  bodies  will  be  buried  and  sleep  quietly  &  at 
the  last  day  they  will  be  glorious  angels  &  live  in  heaven  eternally. 

M.  F.  S. 


By  a  young  man  20  years  old,  under  instruction  8  years.  He  lost 
his  hearing  when  4  years  old,  hut  has  received  his  education  en- 
tirely by  signs.  The  following  letter  to  his  father  was  written  in 
reply  to  one  from  him  sustaining  the  policy  of  the  administration 
in  regard  to  Kansas. 

Hartford,  March  13th,  1858. 

Dear  Father: 

A  portion  of  your  views  on  the  Lecompton  Constitution  is  now  before 
me.  I  read  them  with  care,  bat  with  much  regret.  I  must  differ  from 
you.  My  reasons  are  so  many,  that  I  am  able  to  write  but  a  few  of  them. 
I  wish  I  could  review  here  the  whole  history  of  Kansas  matters  ;  but  for 
the  small  space  of  this  paper,  I  will  write  only  a  portion  of  the  most  im- 
portant selections  to  justify  my  position  against  that  instrument  which  is 
now  very  seriously  before  the  whole  country.  My  first  reason  is  that  the 
constitution  itself  does  not  embody  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Kansas. 

Secondly,  that  it  was  submitted  only  on  the  slavery  clause  and  not 
in  a  fair  way. 

Thirdly,  that  it  was  repudiated  through  the  ballot  box  by  a  majority 
of  over  ten  thousand  votes,  on  the  4th  of  January  last. 

You  thought,  frauds  committed  there  were  partially  chargeable  to  the 
Missourians,  but  the  more  to  the  other  party  in  the  Territory,  (the  Free- 
state  Party.)  Here  I  must  meet  you  with  a  courteous  though  a  negative 
response.  More  than  half  of  these  committed  frauds  is  chargeable  to  the 
Missourians  as  is  evident  by  the  statements  of  Gov.  Walker  &  his  Secre- 
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taryMr.  Stanton  in  their  written  speeches.    They  both  went  among  the 
people  and  listened  to  the  utterance  of  the  wrongs  done  to  them  at  the 
hands  of  the  Pro- Slavery  Party,  which  assumes  the  name  of  "  The  Dem- 
ocratic Party."    Many  Free-state  Democrats  unite  with  them  on  local 
afiairs,  but  never  on  the  question  of  slavery.    Gov.  Walker  was  sent  to 
Kansas  with  much  confidence  placed  in  hin^  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  He 
obeyed  his  instructions  pointedly  and  pledged  his  honor  that  he  would  see 
justice  done  to  all  men  of  both  parties.    He  procured  proofs  against  frauds 
committed  in  Oxford,  &c.    Two  or  three  Southern  Legislatures  demanded 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  his  removal  on  that  account.    Why,  Mr.  Buchanan's 
instructions  were  to  protect  the  rights  of  men  through  the  ballot  box 
against  fraud  &  violence.   And  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  dishonesty 
was  practised  by  the  judges  who  presided  over  the  election.    As  to  the 
registry,  Gov.  Walker  says,  "Nineteen  out  of  thirty-four  counties  were 
not  registered — because  of  failure  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Officers, 
thus  depriving  the  people  of  expressing  their  true  sentiments  on  the 
important  questions  before  them."    I  say,  that  is  not  fair.    Our  papers 
tell  us  that  the  Lecompton  Constitution  was  submitted  fairly,  on  the  slavery 
clause.    No,  never  fairly.    It  is  true  there  were  two  tickets,  but  almost 
no  difference  between  them.    One,  "the  Constitution  with  Slavery," 
while  the  other,  "  the  Constitution  without  Slavery."    Such  were  the 
words  written  on  these  tickets.    The  Constitution  with  slavery  meant  per- 
petual slavery,  while  the  other,  that  slavery  be  not  molested  until  the  year 
1864 — and  that  it  may  be  abolished  by  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  after  the  said  year.    No  more  after  all.  To 
say  it  is  fair  is  ridiculous.    This  strange  &  mean  way  of  deciding  upon 
the  slavery  clause  roused  the  honest  indignation  of  the  Free-State  men 
of  both  parties.    They  could  do  no  more  than  to  refuse  to  vote.  Such 
was  the  election  held  there  on  the  21st  of  Dec.  last    Such  was  this  trick, 
violative  of  the  doctrine  of  "  Popular  Sovereignty."    Under  what  great 
doctrine  was  James  Buchanan  elected  President  of  the  U.  S.  ?  Under 
the  doctrine  of  "  Popular  Sovereignty."    It  was  recognized  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Platform  from  which  I  will  quote  the  Resolution.    "Resolved,  that 
we  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  of  all  Territories,  including  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  acting  through  the  legally  and  fairly  expressed  will  of  the 
majority  of  actual  residents,  and  whenever  the  number  of  their  inhabitants 
justifies  it,  to  form  a  constitution,  with  or  without  domestic  slavery,  and 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  other 
States." 

The  Lecompton  Constitution  was  voted  down  by  a  majority  of  over 
ten  thousand  votes  on  the  4th  of  January  last.  So  says  every  paper  all 
over  the  country. 

"Again  the  speedy  admission  of  Kansas  (under  the  Lecompton  Con- 
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stitution)  will  restore  peace  and  quiet  to  the  whole  country."  James  Bvr 
chanan. 

"  I  think  that  perhaps  the  shortest  and  best  way,  is  to  admit  Kansas 
under  their  present  constitution."    Hinman  Atwood. 

Comparing  the  Cincinnati  Platform  Resolution  with  the  vote  of  the 
4th  of  Jan.  last  on  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  it  appears  that  the  Le- 
compton  Constitution  must  be  rejected  at  all  hazards.  If  not,  it  proves 
the  violation  of  the  Resolution  adopted  in  our  Platform.  That  instru- 
ment was  not  tj^e  "  legally  and  fairly  expressed  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  actual  residents  " — because  nineteen  out  of  thirty  four  counties  were 
not  registered,  and  because  a  majority  of  over  ten  thousand  votes  was 
cast  against  it  as  a  proof  of  their  opposition  to  that  fraudulent  instrument. 
I  have  more  proofs  of  the  illegality  of  that  constitution  than  I  can  write. 
Disregarding  the  "  legally  and  fairly  expressed  will "  of  the  majority  by  the 
Democratic  Party,  will,  beyond  human  power  to  prevent  it,  bring  ruin  to 
itself.  The  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglass  is  the  man  now  trying  with  the 
best  of  his  abilities  to  save  our  Party. 

"  The  election  of  James  Buchanan  will  make  Kansas  a  Free-state," 
said  every  Democratic  paper  in  this  Slate.  But  note  the  difference 
now. 

"  Kansas  is  therefore,  at  this  moment  as  much  a  Slave  State  as  Georgia 
or  South  Carolina."    James  Buchanan. 

Were  we  not  deceived  ?  Are  we  not  sensible  that  our  late  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  endorsed  all  his  messages  including  the  above 
remark  ?  In  the  language  of  true  Democracy,  I  denounce  that  endorse- 
ment. In  the  coming  election  we  will  meet  a  fatal  blow — a  shameful 
defeat.  It  is  beyond  human  power  or  eloquence  to  afford  relief  to  our 
Party.  Our  Party  has  taken  a  wrong  step.  I  know  there  are  many 
Democrats  of  eminent  standing,  who  will  not  support  our  ticket,  because 
we  uphold  the  administration  on  the  Lecompton  issue.  See  our  Brother 
Democrats  beaten  in  New  Hampshire  by  an  increasing  majority  from  last 
year.  I  will  quote  a  remark  from  the  leading  Democratic  Journal  there, 
called  "  The  New  Hampshire  Patriot."  Hear  its  voice ;  "  The  Kansas 
Question  has  again  crushed  us  with  its  ponderous,  blind,  unreasoning 
power.  Before  the  Lecompton  Constitution  was  brought  before  the 
country,  our  prospects  for  success  were  highly  flattering ;  our  triumph 
seemed  to  be  certain  ;  that  matter  with  the  course  of  the  administration 
upon  it,  fell  like  a  wet  blanket  upon  the  rising  courage  and  earnest  zeal 
of  our  friends,  and  from  that  day,  we  were  doomed ;  our  defeat  was  cer- 
tain and  apparent  to  all  well  informed  persons."  The  New  Hampshire 
Democracy  was  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecomp- 
ton Constitution.  Our  national  Democracy  is  divided  on  that  issue.  So 
was  our  Hartford  Democracy  on  that  question.   It  is  true  that  the  Free* 
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State  Democracy  is  disappointed  at  the  course  of  Mr.  Bucbanan's  admin- 
istration. I  myself,  one  of  its  members,  am  also  disappointed.  I  have 
read  the  fourth  page  of  the  Register  of  March  6th,  and  in  comparing  its 
remarks  with  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  F.  P.  Stanton,  I  find  the  Register 
in  an  awkward  position.  I  am  almost  sure  that  you  have  read  but  little 
of  the  speeches  of  our  prominent,  leading  Democrats  against  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution.  In  three  or  four  days,  I  will  send  you  a  paper  called 
*'  The  Semi-Weekly  Tribune."  Ah  !  a  Black  Republican  paper,  you  will 
exclaim.  But  I  never  cared  for  what  it  speaks  by  its  own  language.  I 
have  talked  down  "  Black  Republicanism  "  as  much  as  any  body  else.  I 
only  wish  you  to  read  these  true  Democratic  speeches,  especially  that  of 
Hon.  F.  P.  Stanton.  He  is  a  Pro-Slavery  man,  a  slave-holder  in  Ten- 
nessee, &  at  least  a  sterling  Democrat.  His  honor  and  honesty  compelled 
him  to  do  justice  to  all  men  of  both  parties  in  Kansas.  Now,  Father,  for 
the  whole  truth,  it  is  idle  to  say  that,  to  admit  Kansas  under  her  present 
illegal  constitution,  is  the  "  shortest  and  best  way "  to  terminate  that 
question.  To  do  evil  that  good  may  come  out  of  it  must  not  be  used  as  a 
test  of  our  policy.  To  compel  the  people  of  Kansas  to  recognize  a  con- 
stitution which  they  never  sanctioned,  is  a  violation  of  our  sacred  pledge 
made  in  the  Cincinnati  platform.  Democrats  cannot  stand  by  this  stu- 
pendous wrong  for  the  administration's  sake.  Let  Connecticut  Democ- 
racy be  awake  and  demand  a  change  in  the  Kansas-Policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration. Should  our  Democratic  Representatives  in  Congress  cast  their 
votes  in  favor  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  they  would  commit  a  "  Po- 
litical Suicide."  I  have  a  great  mind  to  argue  more,  but  perceiving  my 
inability  at  present,  I  conclude  to  come  to  a  close. 

I  write  this  not  under  delusion,  but  under  a  grave  consideration  of  the 
future  prospects  of  the  Democratic  Party.  When  I  am  a  voter,  my  vote 
will  be  polled  by  the  guidance  of  my  own  conscience  &  principles. 

From  your  ever  affectionate  son,  R.  H.  A. 

By  a  young  man  18  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  a  year  and 
half;  under  instruction  8  years. 

COMMERCE. 

Commerce  is  an  interchange  of  commodities  between  nations  or  indi- 
viduals by  bargain,  purchase  or  sale.  It  is  of  high  usefulness  to  the 
people,  because  when  some  of  them  wish  to  obtain  things  they  have  not, 
they  can  get  them  from  the  others  by  giving  them  what  they  want  in  re- 
turn. It  is  difficult  to  decide  about  the  origin  of  commerce.  But  I 
believe  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Arabs  or  Ishmaelites,  as  is  seen  from  the 
case  of  Joseph,  who  was  sold  to  them  by  his  brethren  for  a  sum  of  silver, 
when  they  came  with  camels  heavily  loaded.    They  conducted  their  trade 
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on  the  land  by  means  of  camels  and  this  was  "  land  commerce.*'  The 
people,  who  were  most  extensively  engaged  in  commerce,  at  an  early 
period,  were  perhaps  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  the 
first  that  carried  on  this  kind  of  business  on  the  water  and  also  that  they 
first  came  to  Old  Britain  in  ships  and  brought  home  minerals  for 
which  they  gave  some  articles  to  the  Britons  in  return.  This  shows  that 
commerce  on  the  water  existed  before  the  coming  of  our  Savior  into  this 
world.  Tyre  &  Sidon  were  the  most  commercial  cities  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  As  regards  the  great  kingdom  of  Rome,  commerce  was 
comparatively  little  used  in  her  dominions.  The  formidable  &  powerful 
Romans  went  out  &  made  conquests  of  several  countries  and  then  ob- 
tained the  spoils  without  paying  the  subjugated  people  for  those  articles, 
but  snatched  them  from  these  unfortunates.  This  work  was  not  done  in 
an  honest  &  righteous  way  ;  and  therefore  this  was  not  commerce,  but  it 
might  be  called  "  Commerce  of  War."  Year  after  year,  as  wars  were 
becoming  extinct  commerce  was  ascending  to  the  zenith  of  its  influence. 
At  last  the  seas  and  oceans  were  burdened  with  ships.  Some  of  them 
were  engaged  in  trade  in  an  honest  and  peaceable  way,  and  others  in  an 
unlawful  and  violent  manner.  There  appeared  many  piratical  vessels 
swiftly  ploughing  the  waves  in  search  of  the  merchant-men.  They 
attacked  them  destroying  those  ships  and  plundering  their  valuable  car- 
goes for  the  sake  of  gold.  This  misfortune  compelled  the  people  of  sev- 
eral countries,  interested  in  commerce,  to  fit  out  ships  of  war  to  chastise 
the  pirates,  and  there  were  many  desperate  and  bloody  battles  between 
those  ships  and  the  piratical  vessels.  Success  was  various  on  both  sides, 
but  the  victory  finally  declared  in  favor  of  the  anti-pirates  and  the  ma- 
rauders on  the  ocean  gave  up  their  unlawful  employment  and  retired 
from  the  contest  and  the  peaceable  merchant-ships  held  possession  of  this 
vast  arena. 

Commerce  was  now  reviving  and  many  people  regained  their  former 
positions  out  of  which  they  were  turned  by  the  pirates  and  the  people 
have  since  maintained  and  upheld  this  standard  of  lawful  trade,  though  it 
has  been  several  times  broken  up  by  wars  between  different  countries  in 
which  there  were  many  engagements  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the  land. 

In  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  the  ships  were  not  so  large  & 
fast  as  we  have  to-day.  They  were  small  and  very  slow  crafts  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  long  passage  of  the  ships  under  the  conduct  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  They  did  not  venture  so  far  as  we  do  but  only  sailed  along 
near  to  the  coast. 

When  Fitch  &  Fulton  were  contemplating  the  admission  of  steam  into 
a  vessel  to  propel  her  instead  of  sails,  the  presses  and  the  people  ridiculed 
this  attempt  as  a  failure  or  humbug,  and  their  friends  advised  them  to 
withdraw  from  their  laborious  trials,  lest  they  should  come  to  nought,  and 
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themselves  to  poverty,  yet  they  v^ould  not  hear  the  requests  and  ridicul 
of  their  friends,  but  still  continued  their  works,  until  they  acquired  com- 
plete success  in  their  inventions  ;  and  when  steam  was  put  into  their  boats 
they  went  about  without  a  single  square  foot  of  sail,  &  the  ridicule  of  the 
press  and  people  was  refuted  and  silenced. 

Since  that  time  numerous  steamboats  and  steamships  have  been  con- 
structed and  they  are  now  running  anywhere  just  as  their  owners  wish. 

At  the  present  day  we  behold  a  number  of  enlightened  nations 
engaged  in  commerce  and  they  send  out  their  noble  ships  bearing  differ- 
ent flags.  We  behold  numerous  steamers  and  sailing  ships  gliding  over 
the  boisterous  waves  of  the  ocean.  Commerce  is  now  speaking  an  elo- 
quent oration  to  the  world  and  it  will  at  last  unite  all  the  nations  on  the 
globe  in  peace.  M.  B. 


APPENDIX. 


To  those  wlio  have  not  the  early  Reports  of  the  Asylum,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  know  what  facts  are  contained  in  them,  and  what 
topics  treated  of.  Such  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  abstract  of  all  the  Reports  published  while  Mr.  Gallau- 
det  was  Principal,  comprising  the  first  fourteen. 

FIRST  REPORT. 

The  first  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Asylum  was  issued 
June  1st,  1817,  announcing  the  opening  of  the  school  on  the  15th 
of  April,  and  stating  there  were  then  present  twenty-one  pupils, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  O.  Stansbury,  and 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc.  The  object  of  the 
Institution  is  said  to  be  not  only  the  intellectual  improvement 
of  its  pupils,  but  the  bringing  of  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  that  they  may  finally  be  found  among  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord. 

A  brief  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Asylum  is  then  given ; 
saying  that  seven  persons  met  in  Hartford  about  two  years  before, 
who  appointed  a  Committee  to  solicit  funds,  who  sent  Mr.  Gallau- 
det to  Europe  to  quahfy  himself  to  become  an  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.-  He  obtained  in  Paris  a  knowledge  of  the  method 
of  teaching  them,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  acquire  in 
London  or  in  Edinburgh.  He  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Laurent 
Clerc,  an  educated  deaf-mute,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion at  Paris,  and  returned  with  him  to  New  York  in  August, 
1816.  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc  spent  several  months  after 
their  arrival  in  collecting  funds,  and  for  that  purpose  visited  many 
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cities  and  towns  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  In  this  way 
they  obtained  more  than  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  Institution 
was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  May,  1816,  under  the 
name  of  the  Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  education  and  instruction 
of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  and  received  from  that  body  in  Octo- 
ber following  a  grant  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  its  funds. 

To  this  Report  was  appended  a  list  of  its  pupils,  and  of  its 
donors,  with  the  sum  given  by  each  ;  an  account  of  receipts  and 
expenses ;  the  Act  of  Incorporation  and  the  By-laws  of  the  Society. 
The  Report  was  written  by  Henry  Hudson,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Committee,  and  with  the  accompanying  documents  formed  a 
pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages. 

SECOND  REPORT. 

This  Report,  dated  May  16th,  1818,  with  all  the  subsequent  ones 
to  the  Fifteenth,  was  written  by  the  first  Principal,  Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Gallaudet.  It  begins  with  a  grateful  recognition  of  the  good- 
ness of  Almighty  God  in  granting  prosperity  to  the  Institution  and 
health  to  its  inmates.  It  commends  the  pupils  for  the  faithful 
industry  with  which  they  have  pursued  their  studies,  and  for  the 
harmony  and  good- will  which  have  marked  their  happy  intercourse 
with  each  other.  It  says  that  the  labors  of  the  Instructors  (three 
in  number)  have  been  principally  directed  to  ihe  improvement  of 
the  pupils  in  written  language,  as  this  is  the  only  avenue  to  the 
various  departments  of  knowledge  contained  in  books,  and  the 
medium  of  communication  with  their  fellow-men.  It  gives  some- 
what in  detail  the  course  of  instruction  pursued,  and  its  results ; 
and  alludes  to  the  difficulty  of  teaching  a  written  language  to  those 
who  must  learn  it  exclusively  from  signs,  and  who  are  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  enjoyed  by  hearing  children,  of  learning  it  by 
their  daily  intercourse  with  mankind.  The  importance  of  religious 
instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  particularly  dwelt  upon,  as 
concerning  all  such  subjects  some  of  them  seemed  to  have  had 
scarcely  any  conceptions  ;  while  others,  older  and  more  intelligent, 
had  formed  only  the  most  crude  and  absurd  notions.  "  The 
knowledge  already  imparted  to  the  pupils,"  continues  the  Report, 
"  has  had  a  very  happy  influence  upon  them ;  while  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  receive  instruction,  and  the  interest  with  which 
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they  often  converse  about  it  with  their  teachers  and  among  them- 
selves, afford  a  truly  animating  prospect." 

The  system  of  instruction  pursued,  which  sprung  from  the  won- 
derful genius  of  the  Abbe  de  I'Epce,  and  was  matured  by  his  suc- 
cessor, the  venerable  Abb"  Sicard,  still  in  a  fresh  and  vigorous  old 
age,  must  still  be  accommodated  to  the  peculiar  structure  and 
idioms  of  our  own  language. 

The  fact  that  the  expenses  of  the  Asylum  were  large  that  year 
is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  the  pupils  from  twenty-one  to 
forty-one,  and  the  necessity  of  furnishing  school-rooms  and  apart- 
ments to  accommodate  them  comfortably,  requiring  also  the 
services  of  an  additional  teacher. 

Mr.  Stansbury  having  left  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Rev. 
Samuel  Whittlesey  and  his  wife  were  employed  to  take  charge  of 
the  family,  and  as  a  number  of  new  pupils  were  expected  shortly, 
two  other  teachers  had  been  engaged  to  aid  in  their  instruction. 

This  Report,  consisting  of  eighteen  pages,  contains  a  list  of 
officers,  teachers,  and  pupils,  as  do  all  that  follow  it ;  of  donations 
during  the  year,  amounting  to  $3,131 ;  of  receipts  and  expend- 
itures ;  the  by-laws,  terms  and  conditions  ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  $200  was  the  annual  charge  to  each  pupil  for  board  and 
tuition,  and  those  only  admitted  who  were  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  thirty.  A  few  specimens  of  the  original  compositions  of 
some  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  were  annexed,  as  proof  that 
written  language,  as  a  medium  for  the  communication  of  thought, 
had  been  successfully  taught  during  the  year. 

THIRD  REPORT. 

This  Report,  for  the  year  ending  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1819, 
begins  by  saying  that  the  expenditures  of  the  Asylum  had  been 
very  much  increased  for  the  reasons  given  the  year  beforehand 
also  for  the  reason  that  the  sum  charged  each  pupil  was  less  than 
the  actual  cost.  Another  reason  assigned  was  that  one  teacher 
could  not  successfully  take  charge  of  more  than  a  few  pupils.  All 
that  they  are  taught  is  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  and  by  the 
constant,  laborious  and  patient  attention  of  the  instructor.  Still 
another  reason  given  was  that  proper  attention  to  the  manners, 
morals  and  discipline  of  the  pupils  out  of  school,  made  it  necessary 
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to  employ  a  gentleman  and  lady  to  take  care  of  them,  in  whose 
piety,  character  and  talents  all  could  place  entire  confidence. 

The  Treasurer  acknowledged  donations  within  the  year  amount- 
ing to  $7,538,  including  a  legacy  of  $2,000  from  Mrs.  Harriet 
Lewis,  lately  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  also  in  addition  to 
that  sum  $2,646  from  collections  made  in  the  churches  of  this 
State.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  within  the  year 
made  a  generous  grant  of  land  to  the  Asylum,  amounting  to  more 
than  23,000  acres.  Convinced  that  the  interests  of  the  Asylum 
required  permanent  buildings  suited  to  its  peculiar  wants,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  promote  the  comfort  of  its  inmates,  the  Directors 
had  purchased  the  residence  of  the  late  Jared  Scarborough,  with 
seven  acres  of  land,  for  the  sum  of  $8,860,  about  half  a  mile  west 
of  the  State-house,  as  a  proper  site. 

The  pupils  had  amounted  within  that  year  to  fifty,  and  were 
distributed  into  five  classes,  under  their  respective  teachers.  By 
a  constant,  familiar-  intercourse  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  a 
residence  under  the  same  roof  with  them  had  furnished,  and  by 
daily  lectures  on  the  language  of  signs  given  by  Mr.  Clerc,  the 
instructors  had  made  such  attainments  in  a  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  deaf-mute  education,  that  they  hoped  soon  to 
become  masters  of  their  profession,  and  thus  to  secure  its  advan- 
tages beyond  the  danger  of  loss. 

Four  modes  of  communication  are  said  to  be  employed  in  the 
business  of  instruction.  The  Jirst,  on  which  all  the  rest  are 
founded,  is  the  natural  language  of  signs.  These  are  originally 
used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  all  their  intercourse  with  their 
friends  and  each  other.  The  second  mode  of  communication  is  the 
same  natural  language  of  signs  reduced  to  one  general  standard, 
methodized  and  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  it  to  the  structure 
and  idioms  of  written  language,  and  thus  to  render  it  in  itself  a 
perspicuous,  complete  and  copious  medium  of  thought.  [This 
was  subsequently  called  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  the  language  of  sys- 
tematic, or  methodical  signs.^  The  third  mode  is  the  manual 
alphabet,  by  which  the  different  letters  of  our  English  language 
are  distinctly  formed  by  one  hand.  The  fourth  mode  of  commu- 
nication, is  by  means  of  writing. 

Articulation,  says  the  Report,  is  not  taught.  It  is  in  no  case 
the  source  of  any  original  knowledge  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and 
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in  few  cases  does  it  succeed  so  as  to  answer  any  valuable  end. 
The  fact  is  mentioned  that  the  Scotch  philosopher  Dugald  Stewart, 
who  watched  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Braidwood,  a  zealous  advocate  and 
teacher  of  articulation  in  Edinburgh,  and  who  carefully  marked 
the  result  of  these  efforts,  entirely  disapproved  of  his  course,  con- 
sidering it  a  difficult  and  comparatively  useless  attempt. 

The  teaching  of  evangelical  truth  is  declared  to  have  been  an 
important  part  of  the  design  of  this  Institution.  The  happiest 
results  of  its  prosecution  had  been  realized,  as  witnessed  in  occa- 
sional seasons  of  seriousness  among  the  pupils,  the  deep  interest 
with  which  they  attended  social  worship,  and  the  constancy  and 
earnestness  of  their  private  devotions  by  signs  and  gestures.  One 
of  them,  a  lady  of  mature  age,  had  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion. 

It  had  been  a  leading  object  with  the  officers  of  the  Asylum  to 
make  the  government  of  this  interesting  family  entirely  of  the 
parental  kind.  Their  success  had  equalled  their  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

This  Report  concludes  by  expressing  the  hope  that  all  who  were 
then,  and  all  who  should  be  afterward,  engaged  in  the  government 
and  instruction  of  the  pupils,  might  be  influenced  by  such  principles 
as  shouldsecure  their  happiness  and  usefulness  in  life,  and  disclose  to 
their  minds  the  way  to  heaven.  Appended  to  it  is  the  list  of  pupils, 
forty-seven  in  number ;  of  donors  to  thte  funds,  who  had  given  within 
the  year  $7,538,  besides  $2,646  contributed  by  the  churches  of  Con- 
necticut ;  an  abstract  of  receipts  and  expenditures ;  terms  and 
conditions,  and  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  changing  the  name  from 
the  Connecticut  to  the  American  Asylum,  in  consequence  of  the 
liberal  grant  of  land  from  Congress,  and  the  generous  donations 
in  money  from  residents  of  many  other  States.  No  compositions 
of  the  pupils  were  printed  that  year  with  the  Report,  which  con- 
tained twenty  pages. 

FOURTH  REPORT. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  Report,  dated  May  13th,  1820,  satisfac- 
tion is  expressed  with  the  course  of  instruction  adopted,  while  the 
Directors  were  sensible  that  much  was  yet  to  be  learned  and  much 
to  be  done  in  order  fully  to  answer  the  expectations  of  their  patrons 
and  friends.    They  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  importance  of 
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introducing  horticultural  and  mechanical  employments  among  the 
pupils,  and  say  they  have  determined  to  tio  so  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

On  the  land  purchased  last  year  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Asylum, 
and  known  as  the  Scarborough  place,  a  capacious  and  convenien 
building  of  brick  is  in  process  of  erection,  which  will  furnish  ample 
accommodations  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Institution. 

An  agent  had  been  sent  to  Alabama  to  locate  and  make  sales  of 
the  land  granted  by  Congress.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  had 
appropriated  a  sum  sufficient  to  educate  twenty  pupils,  nineteen  of 
whom  had  already  arrived  at  the  Asylum.  No  death  had  occurred 
since  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  the  health  of  all  its  inmates 
had  been  generally  good. 

The  progress  made  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  had 
been  such  as  to  answer  the  expectations  of  all  who  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  various  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in 
gaining  access  to  the  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  For  proof  of 
this,  reference  is  made  to  the  specimens  of  original  compositions 
annexed  to  the  Report.  Notice  is  taken  of  the  continuance  of  the 
interest  felt  in  religious  subjects  by  the  pupils  which  was  mentioned 
the  year  before. 

The  Directors,  in  conclusion,  tender  their  sincere  thanks  to  the 
patrons  and  benefactors  of  the  Asylum,  with  the  expression  of  a 
humble  reliance  on  Divine  Providence  for  success  in  their  further 
endeavors  to  benefit  the  afflicted  objects  of  their  care. 

A  list  of  pupils  within  that  year,  sixty-four  in  number,  under 
the  instruction  of  five  teachers,  of  donations  amounting  to  $447, 
and  contributions  from  churches  in  Connecticut  amounting  to  $72, 
with  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  is  added  to  the 
Report,  making  in  all  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages. 

FIFTH  REPORT. 

The  fifth  Report,  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  May  12th, 
1821,  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Asylum  and  its 
history  to  that  time,  and  the  announcement  of  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  had  just  been  removed  to  the  new  building  erected  for  their 
accommodation. 

It  is  supposed  that  one  Institution  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
riofthern  section  of  our  country,  and  would  be  able  to  receive  in 
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addition  such  individuals  from  the  southern  and  western  States  as 
might  wish  to  enjoy  its  benefits.  It  is  argued  that  a  pretty  large 
number  of  pupils  in  such  a  school  is  desirable,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  expense  to  each  individual  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  excite 
interest  and  a  due  degree  of  emulation  in  them  and  their  teachers ; 
who  would  in  such  circumstances  be  better  trained  and  acquire  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  system  of  instruction  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  success  in  teaching. 

By  the  liberality  of  the  benevolent  and  the  avails  of  some  part 
of  the  land  given  by  Congress,  they  had  been  able  to  reduce  the 
price  of  board  and  tuition  from  200  to  150  dollars  a  year,  and  the 
Directors  hoped  at  no  distant  day  that  enough  would  be  realized 
from  the  same  source  to  pay  off  the  debt  incurred  by  the  new 
building  and  still  further  to  lessen  the  price  of  admission  to  each 
pupil. 

The  singular  preservation  of  the  lives  and  health  of  all  the 
pupils  is  noticed  as  a  matter  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to  God. 
Their  progress  in  learning  may  be  judged  of  by  the  specimens  of 
composition  appended  to  the  Report  and  will,  it  is  thought,  be  sat- 
isfactory. The  effect  of  divine  truth  upon  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  some  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  has  been  very  apparent  and 
very  salutary. 

The  amount  of  donations  within  the  year  was  250  dollars,  and 
of  contributions  in  the  churches  about  nineteen  dollars.  The 
number  of  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  sixty  two  and  there 
were  five  teachers.  The  Report,  list  of  pupils,  compositions,  &c., 
made  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight  pages. 

SIXTH  REPORT. 

This  Report,  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  May  11th,  1822, 
begins  by  saying  that  the  mode  of  instruction  and  management 
had  been  similar  to  what  had  been  detailed  in  former  Reports,  and 
that  the  continued  exemption  of  all  connected  with  the  Asylum 
from  sickness  and  death  was  a  cause  of  thankfulness  to  God.  The 
attention  of  those  who  had  not  visited  the  school-rooms  was  called 
to  the  compositions  of  the  pupils  annexed,  as  affording  evidence  of 
their  improvement.  A  matter  of  no  little  importance  is  then  con- 
sidered at  some  length ;  namely,  the  inability  of  mutes  of  mature 
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age  to  make  rapid  progress,  or  in  general,  any  considerable  prog- 
ress in  the  acquisition  of  written  language,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  do,  through  the  medium  of  natural  signs,  acquire  a  great  deal 
of  useful  knowledge.  In  the  same  connection,  the  difficulties 
which  the  most  intelligent  deaf  mutes  have  to  contend  with  in  learn- 
ing written  language,  are  shown  to  be  great ;  much  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  hearing  children ;  and  yet  ihore  rapid  progress 
seems  in  some  instances  to  be  expected  of  them  by  their  friends 
than  is  ever  witnessed  in  children  possessing  all  their  faculties. 
Moral  and  religious  instruction  can  be  imparted  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  by  signs  alone,  long  before  their  knowledge  of  written  lan- 
guage would  afford  them  any  assistance  as  a  means  of  instruction  ; 
and  in  this  manner  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  the  more 
extended  services  of  the  Sabbath,  have  been  conducted  in  the 
chapel  with  good  effect. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Directors  in  distributing  the  income 
of  the  fund,  was  to  apply  it  to  the  payment  of  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Asylum  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  then  charge  the  pupils 
annually  so  much  as  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  balance  of 
these  expenses.  This  was  thought  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  wiser  and 
more  equitable  mode  of  proceeding  than  to  use  the  income  in  sup_ 
porting  entirely  a  few  indigent  pupils,  while  all  others  were  re- 
quired to  pay  the  full  cost. 

The  grant  of  $5,000  made  by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  to 
the  Asylum  in  October,  1816,  without  specifying  the  use  to  which 
jt  should  be  applied,  had  been  appropriated  to  the  support  of  poor 
children  from  this  State.  The  donations  this  year  were  only 
eighty-two  dollars.  The  number  of  pupils  was  seventy-two  and 
there  were  six  instructors.    The  Report  contained  thirty-two  pages. 

SEVENTH  REPORT. 

This  Report  was  presented  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  10th  of 
May,  1823,  and  contained  a  statement  as  to  the  cause  of  deafness 
of  all  the  pupils  who  had  up  to  that  time  been  connected  with  the 
Asylum,  110  in  number;  their  ages  when  admitted;  whether 
they  had  deaf  and  dumb  relatives,  and  by  whom  supported.  Judg- 
ing from  the  facts  then  before  them,  the  Directors  were  of  the 
opinion  that  deafness  was  not  a  hereditary  calamity,  but  seemed 
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ruther  "to  pervade  certain  families  and  their  collateral  branches. 
Thus  two  of  the  pupils,  sisters,  have  had  fourteen  kinsfolks  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  whole  sixteen  being  descended  from  the  same  great- 
grandmother;  while  what  renders  this  fact  the  more  singular  is 
that  their  common  ancestress,  all  her  children,  and  all  her  grand- 
children, possessed  the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speech." 

The  difficulty  of  teaching  those  pupils  who  were  considerably 
advanced  in  life  was  found  so  great  that  it  was  decided  not  to 
receive  any  one  thereafter  more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  Most 
of  those  who  had  been  under  instruction  were  from  families  in  moder- 
ate circumstances,  and  more  than  half  of  them  had  been  suppor- 
ted by  charity;  while  all  of  them  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
Asylum  at  a  rate  considerably  less  than  it  had  cost  to  provide 
them ;  thus  entitling  the  Institution  to  be  considered  a  charitable 
one. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  land  given  by  Congress  had  been  sold, 
and  that  mostly  on  a  credit.  What  had  been  received,  had  been 
expended  for  the  site,  and  buildings  erected  upon  it,  and  in  provi- 
ding necessary  accommodations  for  the  pupils.  By  a  little  exam- 
ination of  the  subject,  it  must  appear  obvious  that  a  school  of  this 
peculiar  character  must  be  an  expensive  one,  requiring  teachers 
of  talents,  ingenuity  and  education  ;  and  the  charge  of  150  dollars 
a  year  cannot  therefore  be  thought  unreasonable  for  the  advanta- 
ges enjoyed. 

The  suggestion  is  made  in  this  Report  that  the  most  just  and 
impartial  way  io  secure  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our 
country  is  to  "let  the  town  or  the  State  to  which  these  children  of 
misfortune  belong,  pay  a  moderate  charge  for  their  instruction  and 
suppoit,  while  the  Institution  bears  its  part  also  in  this  work  of 
benevolence,  by  reducing  this  charge  to  the  lowest  sum  of  which 
the  state  of  its  funds  and  its  necessary  expenditures  will  permit. 

The  intention  of  introducing  mechanical  trades  among,  the 
pupils  had  not,  says  the  Report,  been  abandoned ;  although  a  pe- 
cuniary sacrifice  must  be  made,  certainly  at  present,  aaid  perhaps 
always,  in  order  to  instruct  the  pupils  properly  in  suck  trades  ;  as 
their  labor  in  this  way,  during  the  short  time  of  their  continu- 
ance at  the  Asylum  would  probably  not  refund  the  expenses  incur- 
red-   A  beginning  had  been  already  made  by  two  or  three  who 
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Lad  learned  trades  before  coming  here.  A  more  systematic  plan 
would  be  adopted  and  pursued  as  soon  as  possible. 

Notice  is  taken  of  the  unreasonable  expectations  of  friends  in 
supposing  that  four  years  will  be  sufficient  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  acquire  a  good  common  education  ;  whereas  other  children  are 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  in  accomplishing  the  same  thing. 
In  the  European  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  seven  and  eight  years  are 
required  for  the  purpose.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  great  satis- 
faction to  the  Directors  that  enough  has  already  been  accomplished 
to  show  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  qualified  by  education  to 
become  useful  and  intelligent  members  of  the  community,  and  so 
to  receive  the  truths  of  Christianity  as  to  prepare  them  for  the 
duties  and  trials  of  life,  and  the  enjoyments  of  a  brighter  and 
happier  world. 

Donations  were  made  within  the  year  to  the  amount  of  $18.61 
There  were  at  its  close  sixty-nine  pupils  and  six  teachers.  This 
Report  and  documents  made  forty  pages. 

EIGHTH  REPORT. 

This  Report  was  read  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  May  15th,  1824, 
and  resumes  the  subject  of  mechanical  employments  for  the 
pupils,  considered  in  the  last  Report.  Some  of  the  obstacles  to 
success  are  noticed,  such  as  great  diversity  of  ages,  and  of  incli- 
nations as  to  the  kind  of  trade  to  be  pursued,  and  the  short  time 
many  of  the  pupils  are  kept  at  the  Asylum.  Some  deliberation, 
and  even  delay,  seemed  desirable,  that  the  subject  might  be  care- 
fully examined  in  all  its  bearings,  so  that  nothing  should  be  done 
prematurely.  The  Directors  had,  however,  caused  two  workshops 
of  brick  to  be  erected  on  the  Asylum  grounds,  and  a  shoemaker, 
a  cutler  and  a  cabinet-maker  had  each  commenced  giving  instruc- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  boys.  It  is  hoped  that  "  the  way  has  thus 
been*  prepared  for  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  regard  to  this  very  interesting 
and  important  part  of  their  education." 

Most  of  this  Report  is  taken  up  with  answering  the  inquiry* 
"  how  far  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  establishments 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  Country."  The 
conclusion  reached,  is  that  the  multiplication  of  such  institutions 
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is  not  wise  or  best ;  because  the  ratio  of  deaf  mutes  to  others  is 
very  small,  and  it  would  require  a  large  extent  •  of  territory  to 
supply  one  school  with  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  secure  the 
ends  of  proper  classification,  and  excite  a  due  degree  of  emulation 
among  teachers  and  scholars.  The  proportion  of  the  former  to 
the  latter  must  necessarily  be  larger  than  in  other  schools,  and 
therefore  this  mode  of  instruction  must  be  expensive.  On  prin- 
ciples of  economy  it  would  be  the  best  to  bring  together  a  pretty 
large  number  of  mutes  into  one  establishment. 

This  Report  records  the  death  of  one  of  the  female  pupils ;  the 
first  instance  of  mortality  which  had  occurred  in  the  Asylum. 
The  donations  this  year  amounted  to  $11.13  ;  and  the  number  of 
■pupils  to  sixty-two,  with  five  teachers.  The  Report,  compositions, 
&c.,  made  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages. 

NINTH  REPORT. 

The  ninth  Report  was  exhibited  to  the  Asylum,  May  14th, 
1825,  and  contains  nothing  but  a  very  brief  review  of  the  events 
of  the  year.  None  had  died  of  those  connected  with  the  Asylum, 
and  but  one  of  those  who  had  completed  their  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  gone  home.  The  experiment  of  sustaining  a  mechanical 
department  had  succeeded  as  well  as  was  expected.  All  but  five 
of  the  forty-two  boys  had  been  assiduously  engaged  in  the  shops  a 
few  hours  daily.  The  female  pupils  had  also  been  employed  in 
some  useful  occupation.  The  hours  of  work  were  so  arranged  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  instruction. 

In  January,  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  States  of  Maine* 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  met  in  Hartford  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Asylum,  and  to  ascertain  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  beneficaries  of  those  States  would  be 
received  and  educated  in  it.  Their  principal  object  was  to  see 
whether  the  good  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  interests  of  their 
respective  States,  Avould  be  best  promoted  by  adopting  the  school 
in  Hartford  as  their  own,  or  by  establishing  separate  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  one  in  each  of  those  States.  After  carefully 
examining  the  whole  subject,  and  receiving  from  the  Directors  an 
offer  to  educate  their  deaf-mute  children  for  $115  a  year,  the 
Commissioners  were  satisfied  that  the  objects  they  had  in  view 
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would  best  be  answered  by  sending  their  deaf  and  dumb  to  the 
American  Asylum  to  be  educated.  Their  report  to  this  effect  was 
presented  to  their  respective  Legislatures,  and  the  policy  recom- 
mended was  adopted. 

Donations  to  the  amount  of  $65  were  received  within  this  year? 
and  the  number  of  pupils  at  its  close  was  seventy-one.  There 
were  five  teachers  and  the  same  number  of  classes.  There  were 
thirty-six  pages  of  this  Report. 

TENTH  REPORT. 

This  Report,  exhibited  to  the  Asylum  May  13th,  1826,  notices 
the  ftict  that  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Commissioners  of 
some  of  the  New  England  States  last  year,  had  resulted  in  a 
large  accession  to  the  number  of  pupils  from  those  States ;  so  that 
many  more  were  now  in  attendance  than  had  ever  been  before. 
This  evidence  of  confidence  in  their  management  had  imposed 
upon  the  Directors  deeper  responsibility,  and  had  led  them  to 
look  for  Divine  direction  and  support. 

The  topics  which  were  considered  in  the  last  Report,  are  dwelt 
upon  in  this ;  viz.,  the  importance  of  several  contiguous  States 
uniting  in  the  support  of  one  school  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as 
essential  to  its  permanent  usefulness  and  prosperity ;  the  correct- 
ness of  the  principle  adopted  in  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  fund  granted  by  Congress,  which  was  to  expend  the  annual 
income  derived  from  it  in  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Asylum  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  charging  each  pupil  only  enough 
to  meet  the  balance  ;  and  the  continued  success  of  the  mechanical 
department. 

The  pupils  who  received  assistance  from  the  different  States 
were  allowed  only  four  years  at  the  Asylum,  which  the  Directors 
considered,  even  in  the  case  of  youth  in  the  possession  of  all  their 
faculties,  barely  sufficient  to  afford  them  the  rudiments  of  a  com- 
mon education.  Greater  attainments  should  not  be  expected  of 
those  who  labor  under  so  great  and  peculiar  disadvantages  as  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  certainly  do. 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors  commend  the  Institution  in  all  its 
interests  to  the  same  kind  Providence  which  had  hitherto  watched 
over  it. 
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The  number  of  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  115,  and 
there  were  eight  instructors.  Nine  dollars  were  received  in 
donations.    This  Report  consisted  of  twenty-eight  pages. 

ELEVENTH  REPORT. 

The  eleventh  Report  was  exhibited  to  the  Asylum,  May  12th, 
1827,  and  says  that  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Asylum  was 
opened,  having  commenced  with  seven  pupils,  and  closed  the  year 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty.  From  the  friends  of  nearly  all  who 
had  left  the  school — one  hundred  and  eighteen  in  number — the 
most  encouraging  accounts  had  been  received  of  their  industry 
and  good  conduct.  The  Institution  had  never  been  in  so  flourish- 
ing a  state  as  at  that  time.  For  such  unexpected  success  the 
thanks  of  the  Directors  were  due  first  to  the  Great  Source  of  all 
good,  and  next  to  Congress  and  the  governments  of  those  indi- 
vidual States  which  had  united  in  its  support.  While  they 
desired  to  secure  to  the  American  Asylum  the  permanent  pat- 
ronage of  a  sufficient  extent  of  territory  to  furnish  them  with 
pupils,  they  were  ready  to  aid  other  similar  Institutions,  where 
they  might  be  needed,  by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  system  in 
the  most  unreserved  manner ;  thus  securing  a  uniform  method 
of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  country,  which  is  a  matter 
of  vast  importance.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  they  had 
released  Mr.  Clerc,  at  the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,* 
for  a  winter,  to  affi)rd  that  school  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
skill,  and  had  subsequently  allowed  one  of  their  most  competent 
teachers  to  become  its  Principal.  They  had  also  permitted  a 
gentleman  selected  by  the  Kentucky  Institution,  as  its  Principal, 
to  become  an  inmate  of  our  Asylum,  in  which,  for  an  entire  year, 
he  enjoyed  every  facility  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  system 
of  instruction. 

Twenty-nine  pupils  had  at  various  times  received  more  or  less 
gratuitous  aid  from  the  Asylum,  while  the  charge  to  the  rest  had 
always  been  less  than  cost ; — the  past  year  more  than  $40  less  to 
each  pupil. 

The  question  how  a  knowledge  of  our  system  of  instruction  can 
be  obtained  by  one  who  wishes  to  qualify  himself  for  a  teacher, 
is  answered  in  this  Report.    It  can  not  be  derived  from  books 
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alone^  although  its  general  principles,  and  the  modes  of  procedure 
to  some  extent,  may  be  thus  communicated  ;  but  the  only  effectual 
means  to  be  relied  on  for  securing  the  object  is  a  resort  to  the 
living  instructor  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  internal  management  of  the  Asylum,  entrusted  to  the 
Teachers,  eight  in  number,  the  Steward,  and  the  Matron,  had  in 
no  preceding  year  been  attended  with  more  favorable  results. 
The  general  health  of  the  pupils  had  been  good,  no  death  having 
occurred  among  them  within  the  year,  and  but  one  since  the 
school  was  opened  ten  years  since.  For  this,  and  for  all  the 
other  smiles  of  a  kind  and  watchful  Providence,  the  Directors 
would  thus  publicly  express  their  heart-felt  gratitude. 

No  donations  were  made  to  the  Asylum  this  year,  but  a  box 
was  placed  in  the  main  entrance  for  the  benefit  of  Julia  Brace, 
who  was  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  there  was  deposited  in  the 
same  by  visitors,  about  sixty-six  dollars.  This  ReiDort,  composi- 
tions, lists  of  officers  and  pupils,  made  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-four 
pages. 

TWELFTH  REPORT. 

This  Report,  exhibited  May  10th,  1828,  has  a  very  good  like- 
ness of  the  venerable  Abbe  Sicard,  who  died  May  10th,  1822, 
aged  eighty  years.  It  was  engraved  by  Mr.  Edward  Gallaudet. 
'  The  Directors  state  that  their  former  Reports  contain  such  full 
and  minute  details  of  the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  internal 
management  of  the  Asylum,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon 
the  further  consideration  of  these  topics.  "The  same  general 
good  order  has  prevailed  among  the  pupils,  and  the  same  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  their  studies  has  been  made  as  heretofore." 

The  views  which  have  from  time  to  time  l^een  expressed  in 
regard  to  increasing  the  number  of  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  difficulty  of  qualifying  a  person  to  act  as  Principal 
or  Teacher,  may  have  been  considered  by  some  as  prompted  by  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  toward  rival  Institutions,  or  a  spirit  of  monop- 
oly. But  the  Directors  beg  leave  to  say  that  they  have  been 
influenced  solely  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  to  secure  uniformity  in  this  department  of 
instruction  by  diffusing  a  system  which,  from  the  most  striking  and 
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satisfactory  results,  had  undergone  the  scrutiny  and  obtained  the 
approbation  of  learning  and  philosophy.  They  consider  it  both 
their  duty  and  their  privilege,  disclaiming  all  interference  with 
other  similar  Institutions,  to  set  forth,  as  philanthropists  and 
honest  men,  the  advantages  of  the  general  diffusion  of  thii^  system. 
It  affords  them  no  little  pleasure  to  find  that  their  views  are 
gaining  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  of  State  officers  appointed 
to  examine  into  their  correctness,  and  even  of  those  connected 
with  other  schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  our  country. 

The  Directors  repeat  what  they  had  published  before,  "  that 
articulation  would  form  no  part  of  the  course  of  instruction." 
The  opinion  of  Dugald  Stewart  before  referred  to,  is  again  cited 
in  opposition  to  the  attempt  made  by  some  schools  to  teach  deaf 
mutes  to  speak.  They  believe,  as  he  does,  "  that  it  is  entitled 
to  rank  only  a  little  higher  than  the  art  of  training  starlings  and 
parrots,"  and  that  it  is  now  considered  useless. 

Reference  is  made  in  this  Report  to  what  was  said  in  the 
eighth,  and  some  others,  setting  forth  the  importance  of  concen- 
trating the  efforts  and  patronage  of  several  neighboring  States 
upon  one  well  endowed  and  judiciously  managed  Institution. 
The  Directors  also  refer  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  arrange- 
ment made  with  Commissioners  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  by  which  their  patronage  was  secured 
to  the  American  Asylum :  ninety-nine  pupils  having  been  under 
instruction  the  year  now  closed  from  those  four  States. 

In  addition  to  ^the  aid  afforded  to  the  Institutions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Kentucky  before  spoken  of,  the  Directors  say  in  this 
Report,  that  a  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  lately  applied  for  such 
information  as  will  qualify  him  to  take  charge  of  a  school  in  that 
State,  and  that  he  will  be  furnished  with  the  same  assistance. 

In  proof  of  one  advantage  of  uniformity  in  system  at  different 
schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  fact  is  mentioned  that  Mr, 
Gallaudet  had  accompanied  the  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  with  three  of  his  pupils  to  Washington,  and  had  aided 
him  in  an  exhibition  made  before  Congress.  These  pupils  under- 
stood Mr.  Gallaudet  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they  had  been 
educated  at  the  Hartford  school,  although  he  had  had  no  inter- 
course with  them  until  a  few  days  previous. 
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The  State  of  New  York  had  within  the  year  instructed  their 
Secretary,  Mr.  Flagg,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Charles  DilHng- 
ham,  a  former  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  Pennsylvania  school, 
to  visit  the  Institutions  at  Hartford,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  mode  of  teaching  in 
their  own  school  was  equal  to  that  of  the  other  two.  After  a 
careful  examination  of  the  classes  in  these  Institutions,  they  drew 
up  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
of  New  York,  extracts  of  which  are  appended  to  this  Twelfth 
Report.  Mr.  Flagg  does  not  hesitate  to  give  his  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  at  Hartford  and  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Two  of  the  female  pupils  had  died,  after  a  short  sickness  with 
measles.  The  Directors  express  a  hope  that  this  bereavement 
may  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  all  the  surviving  inmates  of  the 
Asylum.  There  were  132  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in 
charge  of  nine  teachers.  There  are  forty  pages  of  this  Report 
and  documents. 

THIRTEENTH  REPORT. 

• 

This  Report,  presented  to  the  Asylum  May  16th,  1829,  re- 
sumes the  subject  of  statistical  views  and  conclusions  contained  in 
the  seventh  Report.  The  Directors  regret  that  so  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  subject,  and  that  after  the  most  diligent 
investigation,  they  are  unable  in  many  cases  to  obtain  any  satis- 
factory information.  They  suggest  that  if  clergymen  and  physi- 
cians would  in  their  respective  towns  institute  inquiries  on  this 
subject,  it  would  do  much  to  promote  the  object  of  obtaining 
correct  information  concerning  the  number  and  actual  condition 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  points  of  inquiry  should  be  re- 
specting "  the  sex  and  age  of  the  individual ;  whether  deafness  is 
owing  to  some  original,  constitutional  defect,  or  was  produced  by 
disease  or  accident,  and  if  so,  in  what  way  and  at  what  time ; 
whether  there  are  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  and 
how  and  when  produced." 

A  summary  of  the  facts,  as  gathered  from  the  records  of  the 
279  pupils  who  had  up  to  that  time  been  connected  with  the 
Asylum,  is  given.  Of  these,  116  were  born  deaf,  and  respecting 
twenty-four  others  it  had  not  been  ascertained  whether  they  were 
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born  deaf  or  not.  More  than  half  of  all,  as  it  would  seem,  lost 
hearing  hj  some  adventitious  cause  after  their  birth.  This  is  a 
fact  which  should  lead  every  parent  to  take  an  interest  in  provid- 
ing for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  inasmuch  as  every  family  is 
liable  to  be  visited  with  this  calamity.  The  age  at  which  each 
pupil  became  deaf,  and  the  cause,  so  far  as  known,  were  given, 
with  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  each  family.  More  were 
made  deaf  by  spotted  fever  than  by  any  other  form  of  disease. 
Only  seventy  of  all,  had  been  supported  by  themselves  or  their 
parents,  and  in  many  cases  this  had  been  done  by  great  effort  and 
self-denial,  thus  showing  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  either  in  indigent  or  very  moderate  circumstances ; 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  public  or  legislative  provision  for  their 
instruction. 

The  Directors  say  "  that,  in  some  families,  containing  both 
deaf  and  dumb  children,  and  others  in  possession  of  all  their  fac- 
ulties, there  seems  to  be  a  mysterious  principle  of  alternation  ; 
the  cases  of  deafness  at  birth  occurring  at  regular  intervals  be- 
tween those  who  can  hear  and  speak.'-'  * 

The  fact  is  noticed  that  the  parents  of  many  deaf-mute  children 
seemed  to  be  ignorant  that  there  was  a  school  in  which  those  who 
were  thus  afflicted  could  be  taught ;  and  still  others  who  were 
unwilling  to  lose  the  emoluments  of  their  children's  labor,  even 
when  they  could  be  educated  at  the  public  expense.  In  all  rela- 
ting to  the  internal  concerns  and  management  of  the^  Asylum,  the 
course  of  instruction  and  the  employment  of  the  pupils,  there  had 
been  no  change. 

The  Legislatures  of  all  the  New  England  States  except  Rhode 
Island  had  made  liberal  provision  for  the  education  of  indigent 
deaf  mutes,  and  those  in  moderate  circumstances  ;  and  in  the  Leg- 
islature of  that  State  the  subject  was  under  consideration. 

This  Report  notices  the  death  of  two  of  the  pupils  within  the 
year,  and  of  Mr.  Ezra  Goodyear,  master  of  the  shoe-making 
department.  There  were  143  pupils  present  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  in  charge  of  nine  teachers.  This  Report,  compositions,  &c., 
made  thirty-four  pages.  The  donations  received  for  Julia  Brace 
amounted  to  about  eighty-nine  dollars. 


^  Subsequent  investigation  and  comparison  of  facts  give  no  support  to  this 
supposition. 
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FOURTEENTH  REPORT. 

This  Report,  exhibited  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asylum 
May  8th,  1830,  was  the  last  prepared  by  the  first  Principal,  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  who  resigned  his  office  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year.  It  begins  with  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  Congress 
had  directed  that  information  concerning  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  common  country  should  be  included  in 
the  census  about  being  taken.  The  Directors  call  upon  the  friends 
of  science  and  humanity  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  an  object 
"  which  would  not  only  shed  new  light  on  what  relates  to  the  physi- 
ology of  man,  but  enable  those  who  would  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  direct  the  efforts  of  their  benevolence, 
by  a  correct  understanding  of  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
calamity  to  be  relieved."  Clergymen  and  physicians  were  invited 
to  send  to  the  Asylum  information  on  the  same  subject.  The  points 
of  inquiry  are  then  given  in  detail.  This  is  followed  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  statistical  views  contained  in  the  last  Report, 
including  333  deaf  mutes ;  being  all  who  were  then  or  who  had 
ever  been  pupils.  The  results  and  conclusions  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  arrived  at  last  year. 

Regret  is  expressed  that  so  few  comparatively  avail  themselves 
of  the  legislative  bounty  in  several  of  the  States,  notwithstanding 
the  pains  which  had  been  taken  to  diffuse  information  in  refer- 
ence to  it.  The  benevolent  and  intelligent  are  requested  to  urge 
upon  the  parents  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  the  importance  of  afford- 
ing them  instruction  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  it. 

The  Directors  express  their  gratification  at  hearing  what  is 
done  in  Europe  for  the  improvement  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
They  enumerate  eighty-one  Institutions  as  existing  at  that  time. 
"  Those  of  Paris,  Copenhagen,  London,  and  Groningen  contain 
the  greatest  number  of  pupils,  and  are  the  only  ones  in  which 
there  are  more  than  in  the  American  Asylum."  The  shortest 
period  of  instruction  is  said  to  be  five  years  in  any  of  these 
schools.  The  attention  of  their  most  able  teachers  had  recently 
been  directed  to  improving  their  course  of  instruction,  and  the 
economy  of  their  establishments.  Some  of  the  changes  which 
had  lately  been  made  were  found  o  be  similar  to  those  that  were 
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adopted,  at  an  early  period,  by  the  Principal  of  the  American 
Asylum.  Through  the  influence  of  William  C.  Woodbridge,  a 
former  teacher  here,  our  system  of  signs  and  instruction  had  been 
introduced  into  the  school  of  Mr.  Braidwood,  at  Birmingham,  and 
also  into  a  new  Institution  at  Exeter,  England.  Those  schools  in 
Europe  whose  systems  are  similar  to  our  own  have  been  most 
successful  in  training  their  pupils.  "  This  system  is  founded  upon 
the  simple  principle  of  elevating  to  as  high  a  degree  of  excellence 
as  possible  the  natural  language  of  signs  employed  by  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  so  as  to  make  this  language  itself  a  complete  medium 
of  communication  between  the  instructor  and  the  pupil  on  all 
subjects." 

The  success  of  the  teacher  will  depend  upon  his  ability  to  use 
this  medium  with  freedom  and  clearness.  Having  the  means 
of  communicating  ideas  on  any  and  all  subjects,  he  can  readily 
give  the  words  by  which  to  express  such  ideas.  This  makes  the 
process  of  "  teaching  a  written  language  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  the 
same  as  that  of  teaching  a  foreign  language  by  means  of  his 
previous  acquaintance  with  his  mother  tongue." 

The  improvements  claimed  by  the  Directors  to  have  been  made 
in  the  American  Asylum  upon  the  European  methods,  were  the 
leading  of  the  pupils  very  early  to  construct  phrases  and  sentences, 
instead  of  keeping  them  for  a  year  or  two  upon  vocabularies  of 
single  words; — to  peruse  books  written  in  a  simple  and  easy 
style  ; — and  to  receive  religious  instruction  by  signs,  long  before 
they  had  learned  enough  of  language  to  read  the  Bible  under- 
standingly.  In  this  way  their  devotional  exercises  are  conducted ; 
"  a  mode  which  is  not  known  to  have  been  practiced  before  in  any 
other  Institution." 

The  suggestion  is  made  in  this  Report  that,  when  an  Institution 
becomes  somewhat  large  and  can  afford  to  do  so,  the  Principal 
should  be  relieved  from  the  daily  instruction  of  a  class,  and  devote 
himself  to  the  general  superintendence  of  the  establishment,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  instruction.* 

Another  school  for  deaf  mutes,  says  this  Report,  the  fourth  of 

*  Such  an  arrangement  was  made  by  the  Directors  soon  after,  and  was 
carried  into  effect  in  October,  1830,  when  Mr.  Weld  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  Principal. 
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the  kind  in  this  country,  has  been  opened  lately  in  Ohio,  under 
State  patronage.    The  Principal,  Mr.  H.  N.  Hubbell,  spent  some 
time  at  this  Asylum  for  the  purpose  of  learning  our  method 
instruction. 

The  past  year  had  been  one  of  unusual  health,  and  no  one  had 
died  in  the  Asylum ;  but  three  of  the  former  pupils  had  died  at 
their  homes  within  the  year.  It  had  also  been  a  year  of  pros- 
perity in  all  the  departments  of  the  Institution.  Although  the 
charm  of  novelty  had  passed  away,  the  benevolent  desire  to  benefit 
these  unfortunate  children  remained  in  the  public  mind,  as  mani- 
fested in  increased  State  provision  for  this  purpose,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  new  Institutions  where  they  were  needed.  The 
Directors  rejoice  in  these  exhibitions  of  our  national  character* 
and  would  hope  that  ere  long  they  should  see  fully  carried  out  in 
this  country  the  decree  of  the  king  of  Denmark:  ^^Mvery  deaf 
and  dumb  infant  bom  in  this  kingdom  shall  receive  the  education 
necessary  to  render  him  a  useful  member  of  society."" 

There  were  119  pupils  and  ten  instructors  at  the  close  of  this 
year.  The  Report  and  accompanying  documents  made  a  pam- 
phlet of  thirty-six  pages. 


ALPHABET  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 


a  b  c  d  e 


& 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


L  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and 
washing ;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  man- 
ners and  morals  ;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  the  school-room  ;  for  which,  including  tuition,  there 
will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on 
account  of  vacation  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance, 
for  the  punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  EIGHT  and  twenty-five  years  ;  must  be  of  a  good 
natural  intellect ;  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a 
pen,  legibly  and  correctly ;  free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct 
and  from  any  contagious  disease. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations 
in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts, 
should  be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively, 
stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  application  as  above  should  be  made  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  fund  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  in  Ver- 
mont and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State.  In  all  cases,  a  certificate  from  two  or  more  of 
the  Selectmen,  Magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
township  or  place  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should  accom- 
pany the  application. 
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Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  ad- 
dress their  letters  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum  ;  and  on  all 
letters  respecting  the  pupils,  from  him,  postage  will  be  charged. 

The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  the  third  Wednesday  of  Sep- 
tember. Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very  important,  as  it  can 
not  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be 
retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation. 
Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
to  have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before 
they  come  to  the  Asylum.  This  can  be  easily  done,  and  it  pre- 
pares them  to  make  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information 
concerning  him,  he  should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name 
in  full ;  the  names  of  his  parents,  of  all  their  children  in  the  order 
of  their  age,  and  whether  the  parents  were  related  before  mar- 
riage ;  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  ;  the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
whether  he  was  born  deaf,  and  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness ; 
whether  he  has  deaf-mute  relatives ;  also  the  name  and  direction 
of  the  person  to  whom  letters  concerning  him  may  be  addressed. 
He  should  be  well  clothed;  that  is,  he  should  have  both  summer 
and  winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with 
a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A 
small  sum  of  money  should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of 
the  Asylum,  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April, 
and  continues  two  weeks.  The  Summer  Vacation  begins  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  August,  and  continues  six,  and  sometimes 
seven  weeks,  closing  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Summer  Vacation,  an 
officer  of  the  Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel 
upon  the  railroads  between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of 
them  and  their  baggage,  on  condition  that  their  friends  will  make 
timely  provision  for  their  expenses  on  the  way,  and  engage  to  meet 
and  receive  them  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  early  train  at 
the  various  points  on  the  route  previously  agreed  on,  and  at  the 
station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  in  Boston. 
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THE  FORTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OP  THE 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 

TO  ITS  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS. 


The  year  under  review  has  afforded  but  few  incidents 
worthy  of  notice.  It  has  witnessed  the  customary  occupa- 
tions of.  duty  and  of  service ;  the  departure  of  about  the 
usual  number  of  pupils  who  had  finished  the  allotted  course 
of  instruction,  and  the  admission  of  a  somewhat  larger 
number  of  applicants  for  the  advantages  of  the  Institution, 
There  has  been  the  ordinary  routine  of  study,  of  recitation, 
of  instruction  in  the  school-rooms  and  in  the  chapel,  of 
labor  in  the  workshops,  of  recreation  in  the  sitting-rooms 
and  on  the  play-grounds  :  the  same  manifestations  of  joy  at 
the  approach  of  vacations  from  the  anticipated  pleasure  of 
visiting  home  and  friends,  the  same  happy  greetings  of 
companions  and  classmates  upon  reassembling  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  terms.  This  succession  of  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life  in  the  Asylum  has  been  interrupted  by 
no  calamity,  by  no  case  of  serious  illness,  by  no  death. 
We  are  called  upon  gratefully  to  recognize  the  favor  and 
goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  thus  preserving  the 
lives  and  health  of  its  inmates  and  in  continuing  its  useful- 
ness and  prosperity  for  another  year. 

There  have  been  in  school  within  the  year  ending  May 
14th,  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  different  pupils.  The 
greatest  number  in  attendance  at  any  one  time,  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  the  average  attendance 
through  the  year,  two  hundred  and  sixteen.    The  following 
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table  will  show  the  whole  immber  of  pupils  each  year  for 
the  last  six  years. 

Within  the  year  ending-  Pupils. 

May,  1854,   193 

"     1855,   217 

"     1856,   240 

"     1857,   252 

"     1858,   246 

"     1859,  254 

From  this  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  gain  of  sixty- 
one  pupils  since  1854,  and  a  greater  number  this  year  than 
we  have  ever  had  before.  In  addition  to  the  teachers  who 
were  with  us  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Melville  Ballard,  a  graduate 
of  this  Institution,  has  been  employed  in  the  depart- 
ment of  instruction.  Mr.  Edward  Behl  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  drawing  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Busch,  who  had  for  five  years  faithfully  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office.  Another  of  the  Directors, 
and  for  the  last  year  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Asy- 
lum, Hon.  Amos  M.  Collins,  has  recently  been  removed  by 
death.  In  feeling  and  in  effort  he  was  identified  with  most 
of  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  day  and  with  most  of 
the  charitable  associations  of  our  city.  After  an  honorable 
and  useful  life  he  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  a  good 
old  age,  universally  respected  and  beloved  by  his  fellow 
citizens. 

After  the  present  year  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  time 
of  vacation  which  the  parents  of  the  pupils  will  please 
notice.  Instead  of  the  two  vacations  which  we  have  here- 
tofore had,  there  will  be  but  one,  commencing  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  July,  and  extending  to  the  third  Wednesday 
of  September,  on  which  day  all  the  pupils  are  expected  to 
return  and  new  applicants  will  then  be  admitted.  The 
vacation  this  summer  will  begin  and  end  as  usual ;  but  in 
the  spring  of  1860,  there  will  be  no  vacation,  and  the  new 
.arrangement  will  go  into  effect  in  July  after.  Many  of  our 
pupils  come  from  a  distance  and  have  hardly  time  to  go 
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home  and  make  a  visit  in  the  brief  vacation  of  spring  ;  and 
as  the  summer  term  is  sliort  and  the  expense  of  traveling 
considerable,  a  large  majority  of  their  parents  prefer  that 
they  should  visit  them  but  once  a  year.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves,  we  have 
thought  best  to  conform  to  the  plan  universally  adopted  by 
the  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States, 
of  having  but  one  vacation,  and  that  so  arranged  as  to  time 
and  duration  that  the  schools  should  be  suspended  during 
most  of  the  hot  weather.  The  relief  thus  afforded  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  together  with  occasional  holidays,  will 
enable  them  to  prosecute  the  labor  of  the  year  without  seri- 
ous inconvenience.  The  State  officers  and  others  who  may. 
propose  to  patronize  the  Asylum,  will  please  remember  that 
new  pupils  can  be  received  only  once  in  each  year,  and  at 
the  time  above  specified. 

As  we  have  observed  from  year  to  year  the  result  of  the 
efforts  made  in  this  Institution  to  improve  the  condition  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  established,  the  conviction  in 
our  minds  has  constantly  been  gaining  strength,  that  the 
importance  of  education  to  the  deaf-mute  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  Without  it,  the  world  is  to  him  a  mystery, 
an  undefined  present  with  no  past  or  future ;  having  no 
Creator  or  Ruler.  He  is  not  in  communication  with  those 
around  him,  but  is  alone  in  the  company  of  his  neighbors 
and  a  stranger  in  the  home  of  his  birth.  He  is  unfitted  by 
his  misfortune  to  participate  with  other  members  of  the 
family  in  the  emoluments  of  business,  the  pleasures  of 
social  intercourse,  the  consolations  of  religion  and  the  hopes 
of  immortality.  By  education  all  these  disqualifications  are 
removed.  He  is  raised  to  the  same  position  with  his  fellows 
and  is  made  their  equal  in  all  respects  but  the  ability  to 
use  oral  communication.  It  is  claimed  however  by  some 
teachers  of  deaf-mutes  in  Europe,  and  by  some  theorizers 
in  our  own  country,  that  even  this  disability  may  and 
should  be  removed  also ;  and  that  all  deaf-mutes  should  be 
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taught  to  articulate  and  to  read  speech  on  the  lips  of  those 
who  would  converse  with  them.  If  an  acquisition  so  im- 
portant to  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  possible,  its  attainment 
should  not  only  be  desired  but  secured.  Yet  judging  from 
the  result  of  the  most  faithful  and  persevering  efforts  at 
home,  and  from  tlie  testimony  of  those  who  have  wituessed 
the  most  successful  attempts  abroad,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  mutes  born  absolutely  deaf  cannot  be  taught  to  use 
oral  language  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  the 
same  freedom,  and  to  the  same  extent  that  mutes  in  a  simi- 
lar condition  are  taught  by  signs  to  use  written  language. 
Now  and  then  one  may  be  made  to  enunciate  in  an  imper- 
fect and  disagreeable  manner  a  few  very  simple  phrases. 
But  even  this  requires  long-continued  and  patient  effort. 
In  a  very  few  instances,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  statement 
of  interested  persons,  somewhat  more  than  this  has  been 
effected  abroad.  Still  the  great  majority  of  congenital 
mutes  can  never  be  made  to  articulate  more  than  a  portion 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  a  few  single  words  so 
formed  that  the  position  and  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech 
almost  necessarily  indicate  the  sound  without  the  help  of 
the  ear.  Many  however  of  this  class  of  mutes,  with  good 
intellects  and  wha  under  a  course  of  instruction  by  signs 
would  have  made  fair  scholars,  cannot  be  made  to  do  so 
much  as  this.  And  therefore  in  the  school  at  London, 
where  articulation  is  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion, or  was  a  few  years  since,  "  all  who  cannot  succeed  in 
acquiring  it  to  some  considerable  extent,  are  considered  de- 
ficient in  intellect."  The  same  is  true  also  in  the  German 
schools.  The  Principal  of  one  of  the  British  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  who  commenced  upon  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing all  his  pupils  articulate,  after  an  experience  of  more 
than  thirty  years  made  the  following  statement.  "  Among 
the  improvements  which  I  have  introduced  into  my  school 
of  late  years,  is  that  of  spending  less  time  in  teaching  my 
pupils  articulation  than  I  once  did.    For  many  years  I 
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spent  much  time  in  this  department  and  was  as  successful 
as  some  others  ;  but  at  last  I  discovered  that  I  could  spend 
my  time  more  usefully  in  devoting  my  attention  more  to  the 
communication  of  ideas  than  teaching  to  utter  sounds.  I 
therefore  now  confine  my  lessons  in  articulation  to  such  as 
have  not  been  born  deaf,  or  to  those  who  may  have  a  little 
hearing.  Any  thing  more,  I  consider  little  else  than  lost 
time  and  labor."* 

Regular  and  systematic  instruction  has  for  several  years 
been  given  in  this  Institution  to  two  classes  of  deaf-mutes: 
those  born  with  imperfect  hearing  who  had  learned  through 
the  ear  to  articulate  some  words  and  phrases  though  often 
in  an  indistinct  manner,  before  coming  under  our  care  ; 
and  those  who  lost  their  hearing  in  early  childhood  after 
they  had  learned  to  speak  and  who  still  retained  the  ability 
to  use  more  or  less  perfectly  the  speech  acquired  before 
they  became  deaf.  A  few  in  both  these  classes  have  been 
found  incapable  of  any  considerable  improvement ;  while 
others  have  made  important  advancement  in  the  use  of 
spoken  language.  In  rare  instances  where  hearing  was 
lost  after  the  child  had  been  partially  educated,  we  have 
used  speech  as  the  medium  of  instruction  with  but  little 
help  from  signs.  Generally  however,  it  has  been  found 
that  semi-mutes  acquire  knowledge  more  easily  and  rapidly 
through  the  medium  of  signs  than  they  can  through  the 
imperfect  speech  in  their  possession.  They  have  therefore 
been  classed  and  taught  with  deaf-mutes  in  the  usual 
method,  and  have  at  convenient  times  received  careful  in- 
struction daily  in  articulation  in  order  to  fit  them,  if  possi- 
ble, to  converse  orally  with  hearing  persons.  To  attempt 
more  than  this,  is  regarded  as  useless  in  the  American 
Asylum,  in  common  with  all  the  other  Institutions  of  the 
United  States  and  most  of  those  in  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain.   This  conclusion  is  not  with  them  or  with  us  a  mere 


*  Mr.  Weld's  Report  of  his  visit  in  1844  to  European  Institutions  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.    Pages  37,  40. 
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matter  of  speculation  or  theory,  but  the  result  of  patient 
and  faithful  experiment ;  and  has  been  forced  upon  us 
by  failure  of  success  against  our  wishes  and  our  hopes. 
We  consider  therefore,  the  matter  settled  as  a  practical 
question  that  deaf-mutes  cannot  be  taught  to  articulate  the 
English  language  to  such  an  extent  as  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  intercommunication  with  hearing  people  ;  and  that 
speech  should  not  and  cannot  be  substituted  for  signs  as  the 
chief  instrument  of  instruction  in  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

We  are  aware  that  a  contrary  theory  has  prevailed  in  the 
German  schools  for  deaf-mutes,  and  that  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  carry  out  the  theory  of  the  German  teachers. 
And  although  the  German  language  in  its  enunciation 
presents  a  more  distinct  visibility  to  the  eye  of  a  deaf  per- 
son than  the  English,  and  can  therefore  be  more  easily 
imitated  by  him  without  the  help  of  sound,  we  are  con- 
strained to  believe,  on  the  testimony  of  such  gentlemen  as 
Mr.  Weld,  late  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  Dr. 
Peet,  President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  Professor  Day,  formerly  Instructor  in  the 
same  Institution,  that  the  attempt  to  teach  congenital  deaf 
mutes  to  articulate  so  as  to  be  able  to  converse  freely  with 
hearing  persons,  is  a  failure  in  Germany  as  it  has  been 
everywhere  else.  This  testimony  was  given  by  the  above 
named  practical  and  able  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  not  as  a 
matter  of  opinion  or  of  theory,  but  as  the  result  of  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  and  of  a  personal  in- 
spection of  all  the  prominent  schools  in  that  country.  Mr. 
Weld,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  report  of  his  visit  to  the  Ger- 
man schools  made  to  the  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum 
and  appended  to  their  Twenty-ninth  Report,  says  :  "  One 
part  of  my  object  was  to  decide  whether  the  German  sys- 
tem, especially  its  great  distinctive  feature,  the  teaching  of 
articulation  and  the  reading  on  the  lips,  had  been  or  might 
be  expected  to  become  so  successful,  and  its  results  so  bene- 
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ficial  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  to  render  any  fundamental 
change  in  our  system  expedient  or  right.  In  reply  to  these 
inquiries  I  am  now  prepared  to  answer  in  the  negative."* 

Professor  Day,  in  speaking  of  the  ability  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced classes  in  the  German  schools  to  articulate,  thus 
writes :  "  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  utterance  of  the 
pupils  is  so  indistinct  and  unnatural  as  only  to  convey  sin- 
gle words  to  the  hearer.  The  greater  part  of  the  sounds 
they  make  in  attempting  to  speak,  it  is  altogether  impossi- 
ble to  understand."!  Dr.  Peet  visited  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean schools  some  years  after  the  visit  of  Professor  Day. 
In  summing  up  his  impressions  as  to  the  value  of  articula- 
tion as  taught  in  those  schools  and  as  acquired  by  their 
pupils,  he  remarks :  "On  this  head  I  can  but  repeat  and 
confirm  the  views  expressed  in  the  able  report  of  the  Rev. 
George  E.  Day,  made  to  the  Board  seven  years  ago.  Mr. 
Day's  opportunities  for  testing  thoroughly  the  results 
attained  in  the  most  celebrated  articulating  schools,  were 
much  more  extensive  than  those  enjoyed  by  myself;  and 
to  his  conclusions,  (the  result  of  the  most  thorough  and 
searching  examination  of  those  schools  perhaps  ever  made,) 
that  instruction  in  articulation  is  scarcely  ever  of  decided 
benefit,  except  when  the  faculty  of  speech  has  been  ac- 
quired through  the  ear,  all  the  observations  I  was  able  to 
make  only  bring  additional  confirmation. "J 

Mr.  Gallaudet,  who  introduced  the  system  of  instruction, 
which  now  prevails  in  all  the  American  schools,  and  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  himself  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  teaching  articulation  in  the  schools  at  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  attempted  here,  inasmuch  as  he  considered  it, 
judging  from  the  results  there  exhibited,  as  a  "  compara- 
tively useless  branch  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 

*  Mr.  Weld's  l?eport,  page  114. 

t  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  N.  York  Institution,  page  169. 
t  Thirty-third       "  "  "  "        "  255. 
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dumb  ;  "  and  that  the  time  and  labor  spent  upon  it  was  lit- 
tle better  than  wasted.  In  confirmation  of  his  views,  he 
quoted  the  opinion  of  Dugald  Steward,  from  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  who  declared  after  hav- 
ing been  long  conversant  with  that  mode  of  teaching  as 
practiced  in  the  most  celebrated  school  of  Scotland,  that 
*^  articulation  can  rarely  if  ever  repay  to  a  person  born  deaf 
the  time  and  pains  necessary  for  the  acquisition."  He  also 
denominated  it  not  only  a  "  difficult  but  comparatively  use- 
less attempt,  entitled  to  rank  only  a  little  higher  than  the 
art  of  training  starlings  and  parrots."* 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  thus  at  length  because 
there  are  some  persons  having  little  or  no  practical  acquain- 
tance with  the  subject,  who  strenuously  advocate,  after  all 
the  testimony  which  has  been  spread  before  the  public  in 
the  matter,  the  establishment  of  a  new  Institution  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  what  they  claim  to  be  an  improved 
system  of  instruction,  namely  that  by  articulation  ;  which 
has  been  found  by  the  most  eminent  British  teachers  nearly 
"useless,  and  has  become  in  their  schools  nearly  obsolete. 
It  is  a  little  remarkable,  if  this  mode  of  teaching  possesses 
any  advantages,  that  not  one  of  all  the  instructors  in  the 
American  schools,  now  numbering  more  than  twenty,  in  as 
many  different  States,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  men  of  great 
ability  and  discrimination,  and  who  have  introduced  impor- 
tant improvements  and  have  made  considerable  changes  in 
their  methods,  has  ever  been  induced  by  representations 
from  abroad  or  by  experiments  at  home,  to  substitute  artic- 
ulation for  signs  as  the  instrument  of  instructing  deaf-mutes, 
or  the  acquisition  of  spoken  instead  of  written  language  as 
the  great  object  to  be  secured  in  their  education.  Espe- 
cially is  it  remarkable  that  no  such  change  has  been  made 
or  even  proposed  by  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this 
country  when  it  is  remembered  that  for  several  years  this 
subject  has  been  in  a  special  manner  pressed  upon  their  at- 


*  Third  Report  of  the  American  Asylum,  pages  7  and  8. 
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tention,  and  has  been  subjected  in  quite  a  number  of  our 
schools  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Indeed,  if  any  question 
growing  out  of  the  theory  or  practice  of  their  profession 
may  be  regarded  as  settled^  it  is  that  no  change  in  this  re- 
spect can  be  by  them  recommended  or  allowed. 

There  are  some  other  important  principles  quite  essential 
to  the  success  and  efficiency  of  an  Institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  which  are  admitted  to  be  such  by  all  our 
practical  teachers,  which  have  nevertheless  been  called  in 
question  of  late  in  certain  quarters.  A  brief  reference  to 
two  or  three  of  these  topics  may  be  of  service  to  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  recently  established,  and  also  to  those 
persons  who  are  moving  in  the  matter  of  founding  new  In- 
stitutions where  it  is  possible  they  may  not  be  needed.  It 
is  thought  that  the  plan  upon  which  the  American  schools 
have  been  constructed  is  wrong  in  this  respect — the  bring- 
ing together  of  so  many  pupils  into  one  establishment, 
forming  one  great  family,  under  the  care  of  one  responsible 
head,  upon  the  boarding  school  system.  It  is  apprehended 
that  individuals  cannot  receive  the  same  kind  attention, 
especially  in  sickness,  that  they  would  have  if  they  were 
boarding  in  private  families ;  and  that  their  peculiarities 
resulting  from  their  misfortune  would  become  more  marked 
and  prominent  by  associating  chiefly  with  their  fellows. 
Our  experience  however  leads  us  to  a  different  conclusion. 
The  advantages  of  the  system'  universally  adopted  in  this 
country  are  so  manifest  to  those  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, that  they  would  deem  any  change  in  that  particular 
unwise  and  unfavorable  to  the  improvement  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  These  children  are  in  a  peculiar  condition  and 
need  peculiar  treatment.  They  can  be  directed,  reasoned 
with,  taught  what  is  proper  and  right  in  deportment,  feel- 
ing and  sentiment,  only  by  signs.  They  must  therefore  be 
constantly  in  charge  of  those  who  have  been  taught  their 
language  and  who  can  freely  and  skillfully  use  it.  They 
can  then  like  other  cliildren  be  made  to  understand  the  nOr 
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ture  of  things,' the  reasonableness  of  requirements,  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  the  connection  between  volun- 
tary action  and  its  remote  consequences,  between  effort  and 
success.  They  can  be  brought  to  comprehend  the  claims 
of  duty  and  the  obligations  growing  out  of  their  relations 
to  their  companions,  their  teachers,  their  parents,  and  their 
Creator.  They  need  some  one  at  hand  when  out  of  school 
to  whom  they  can  apply  for  the  names  of  things  and  expla- 
nation of  occurrences  coming  under  their  notice.  How 
could  the  members  of  the  families  around  the  school-build- 
ing in  which  they  might  chance  to  board,  render  the  assist- 
ance needed  ?  or  aid  them  in  their  evening  study  ?  or  ad- 
just their  petty  differences  while  at  their  play  ?  or  administer 
suitable  reproof  and  advice  when  doing  wrong?  None  but 
those  trained  to  the  business,  familiar  with  the  sign  language, 
well  acquainted  with  the  dispositions,  habits,  and  proclivities 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  selected  with  reference  to  their 
qualifications  and  employed  for  the  very  purpose  of  watch- 
ing over  and  controlling  these  children  in  the  place  and 
with  the  sympathy  of  parents,  could  properly  discharge  the 
duties  of  so  responsible  a  position.  The  men  who  origin- 
ated and  planned  this  Institution  acted  wisely  in  bringing 
those  whom  they  wished  to  benefit  into  a  common  family 
in  a  biiilding  erected  expressly  for  the  purpose,  under  the 
immediate  care  and  control  of  a  Principal,  Steward  and 
Matron,  who  were  to  be  permanent  officers,  responsible  to  a 
Board  of  Directors  for  their  management,  and  who  should 
open  their  doors  to  the  free  inspection  of  parents  and  vis- 
itors at  all  suitable  times.  Upon  this  general  plan,  the  In- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  this  country  have  been 
remarkably  successful,  not  only  in  giving  a  good  common 
school  education  to  their  pupils,  but  in  correcting  vicious 
habits,'  fixing  correct  principles,  and  training  them  to  in- 
dustry and  usefulness.  In  this  difficult  an  (J  laborious  task 
we  have  been  cheered  and  encouraged  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal expressions  of  satisfaction  and  commendation  from 
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their  parents  and  friends,  and  the  lasting  gratitude  and 
esteem  of  all  who  have  been  educated  in  the  American 
Asylum  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  having ;  and  its  Di- 
rectors would  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
entire  confidence  in  the  system  of  instruction  and  manage- 
ment as  here  adopted  and  pursued,  believing  it  to  be  cor- 
rect in  principle  and  wise  in  administration. 

Another  objection  made  to  this  and  some  of  the  other 
older  schools,  is  that  we  have  already  too  many  pupils  and 
seek  patronage  from  too  wide  an  extent  of  territory  ;  and 
that  the  educational  interests  of  deaf-mutes  would  be  bet- 
ter secured  by  an  increase  of  schools ;  thus  bringing  the 
advantages  of  instruction  nearer  to  those  who  are  to  enjoy 
them.  We  are  no  advocates  for  unwieldy,  overgrown  insli- 
tutions  of  any  kind  ;  but  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for 
desiring  a  pretty  large  number  of  pupils  in  one  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  some  of  which  have  already  been  alluded  to. 
In  order  to  carry  out  what  has  seemed  to  be,  and  indeed 
what  has  upon  trial  proved  to  be,  the  best  mode  of  classifi- 
cation, we  must  have  from  two  to  three  hundred  pupils. 
As  they  remain  under  instruction  an  average  time  of  six 
years,  there  would  be  in  a  school  of  this  size  a  yearly  ad- 
mission of  thirty-five  to  forty-five,  making  a  sufficient  num- 
ber for  two  classes  and  as  many  as  could  well  be  managed 
by  two  teachers.  These  classes  should  be  formed  upon  the 
principle  of  capacity  for  improvement.  Those  with  active 
and  intelligent  minds,  industrious  habits  and  fondness  for 
study  should  be  put  into  one  class,  in  charge  of  an  experi- 
enced teacher,  and  should  be  pressed  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  unimpeded  by  dull  or  backward  scholars.  By  this 
means  a  gain  of  at  least  a  year  would  accrue  to  the  class, 
while  no  injury  would  be  done  to  the  less  gifted  division  by 
being  separated  from  them  and  instructed  by  themselves. 
In  fact  the  experience  of  several  years  has  conclusively 
shown  that  the  progress  and  improvement  of  all  our  pupils 
has  been  greatly  promoted  by  adopting  and  pursuing 
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through  the  whole  course  this  principle  of  classification. 
The  advantages  thus  resulting  to  a  large  school  could  not 
be  enjoyed  by  a  small  one.  If  there  were  but  ninety  or  a 
hundred  pupils  in  attendance,  the  number  received  each 
year  would  be  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  all  of  these  must,  to 
form  a  class  sufficiently  large  for  a  teacher,  be  instructed 
together,  however  they  might  differ  in  capacity.  Conse- 
quently the  bright  scholars  would  be  kept  back  by  the  dull 
ones,  while  the  latter  would  be  discouraged  by  perceiving 
their  inability  to  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  former.  If 
there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  present,  the  difficulty 
of  properly  classifying  them  would  be  still  greater.  Twenty- 
five  being  admitted  each  year,  there  would  be  too  many  for 
one  class  and  not  enough  for  two.  Should  they  be  divided 
however,  and  the  whole  school  be  classified  according  to  our 
plan,  twelve  teachers  would  be  requisite  to  do  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  scholars  what  the  same  number  of  teach- 
ers could  just  as  well  do  in  a  larger  school  for  two  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  smaller  schools  would  therefore  be  pro- 
portionally more  expensive  than  the  larger,  and  not  more 
efficient. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the 
advantages  of  education  into  the  neighborhood  of  every 
mute  in  New  England.  There  being  but  one  in  every  two 
thousand  of  the  whole  population,  and  on  an  average  not 
more  than  one  in  each  of  the  country  towns  including  those 
of  all  ages,  a  school  for  each  town,  or  even  one  for  each 
county  would  be  out  of  the  question.  It  must  be  obvious 
also,  for  reasons  given  in  this  Report,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  each  of  these  States 
would  be  unwise  and  inexpedient.  Sufficient  Legislative 
provision  for  the  education  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  of 
New  England  has  been  made,  and  great  pains  have  been 
taken  by  the  State  authorities,  the  officers  of  the  Asylum, 
and  the  public  press,  to  disseminate  among  the  people 
ujiiver sally  information  in  regard  to  this  school  for  deaf- 
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mutes  and  the  way  in  which  they  might  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages ;  and  yet  the  greatest  number  we  have  ever 
had  from  Massachusetts  at  one  time  was  eighty-eight;  from 
Connecticut,  forty-two  ;  from  Maine,  forty  ;  from  Vermont, 
twenty-five ;  from  New  Hampshire,  nineteen  ;  and  from 
Rhode  Island,  twelve.  If  these  maximum  numbers  had 
all  been  in  the  Asylum  at  the  same  time,  which  they  were 
not,  the  total  would  have  been  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  ;  certainly  not  more  than  ought  to  be  gathered  in  a  first 
class  Institution ;  not  so  many  as  could  be  comfortably  ac- 
commodated in  our  present  buildings,  or  profitably  taught 
by  our  present  instructors.  A  small  saving  of  expense  in 
the  item  of  travel  might  have  been  made  by  a  more  central 
location  of  this  school  for  New  England ;  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  entire  income  of  its  large  fund  is  im- 
partially divided  among  these  States  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  sent ;  that  no  account  is  made  for  the 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  invested  in  the  grounds,  build- 
ings and  furniture  of  the  establishment ;  that  what  cost  the 
Asylum  one  hundred  and  seventy -seven  dollars  for  the  care 
and  instruction  of  each  pupil  the  last  year,  was  afforded  to 
its  patrons  at  one  hundred  dollars  each  ;  and  that  seventeen 
thousand  dollars  was  actually  expended  upon  its  pupils 
above  what  was  received  on  their  account,  we  feel  confident 
that  no  argument  can  be  derived  from  this  source  in  favor 
of  establishing  other  schools  in  the  New  England  States. 
What  was  said  by  Dr.  Howe,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  in  its  twenty-seventh 
annual  Repoi^t,  may  with  great  pertinency  be  applied  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  He  says,  "  Some  individuals,  wlio  are 
moved  by  a  desire  to  do  good,  but  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
real  wants  of  the  blind,  and  some  who  are  moved  by  a  de- 
sire of  distinction,  or  by  even  less  worthy  motives,  may 
attempt  the  establishment  of  schools  in  places  where  they 
are  not  really  needed, — where  they  can  not  flourish,  and 
where  their  sickly  existence  tends  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
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other  establishments.  For  instance,  when  a  school  is  estab- 
lished in  a  State  which  does  not  furnish  a  large  number  of 
pupils,  it  is  obviously  better  for  that  State,  and  for  the  blind 
themselves,  that  pupils  should  be  sent  from  the  neighboring 
States,  and  that  one  good  school  should  be  well  maintained 
by  their  joint  efforts,  rather  than  have  two  or  three  very 
small  and  poor  ones.  Nevertheless,  so  readily  do  people 
respond  to  any  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  especially  to 
the  first  appeal,  and  so  easy  is  it  to  enlist  local  prejudice 
and  State  pride,  that  the  general  interest  of  the  blind  is  lia- 
ble to  be  overlooked,  and  harm  to  be  done  to  the  cause  of 
education  by  premature  attempts  to  establish  State  schools." 

In  accordance  with  these  very  sensible  and  judicious  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Howe,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  has 
sent  the  blind  within  its  limits  to  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
South  Boston,  which  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  other  States,  has  become  the  school  for 
the  blind  of  New  England.  And  although  there  may  be 
good  reasons  growing  out  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  blind 
which  do  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  if  at  all  in  the  case 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  why  schools  for  them  should  not  be 
very  large,  yet  he  thinks  the  interests  of  the  blind  do  not 
require  another  school  in  these  States,  as  we  infer  from  the 
following  remark :  "  For  many  years  to  come,  there  will 
doubtless  be  found  in  New  England  a  sufficient  number  of 
blind  children  of  suitable  age  and  disposition  for  at  least 
one  school."  He  thus  concludes,  after  giving  it  as  his 
opinion  that  there  should  be  about  fifteen  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  :  "  It  is  better  for  the  gen- 
eral cause,  and  cheaper  for  individual  States,  to  send  their 
blind  children  to  institutions  already  established  in  neigh- 
boring States,  than  to  build  up  new  ones."  The  policy  here 
recommended  in  regard  to  the  blind  has  been  adopted  and 
pursued  by  all  the  New  England  States  in  the  education  of 
their  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  the  American  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford, although  open  to  any  who  may  apply  from  other  local- 
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ities,  is  in  fact  almost  exclusively  tlie  school  for  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  its  Directors  and  teachers  very  much  desire  that 
the  present  arrangement  with  these  States  should  remain 
undisturbed  until  the  number  of  mute  children  to  be  edu- 
cated shall  have  so  increased  as  to  require  a  new  Institution 
for  their  accommodation. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  should  be  duly  . 
weighed  and  should  be  allowed  its  full  and  legitimate  influ- 
ence by  any  and  all  who  may  be  moving  in  the  matter  of 
establishing  a  new  school  for  deaf-mutes,  whether  in  New 
England  or  elsewhere  ;  we  refer  to  the  difficulty  of  supply- 
ing such  a  school  with  competent  instructors.  It  may  be 
quite  easy  to  get  a  long  list  of  petitioners  in  favor  of  such 
a  scheme,  especially  when  persons  are  hired  to  procure 
names  at  so  much  a  hundred  ;  it  may  be  easy  comparatively 
to  obtain  funds,  either  from  legislative  bounty  or  private 
charity ;  it  may  be  practicable  to  construct  buildings  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  and  to  supply  them  with  the  requi- 
site furniture  and  apparatus ;  but  it  will  be  found  to  be 
quite  a  different  thing  to  procure  a  corps  of  well  qualified 
teachers.  The  peculiar  sign  language  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  must  be  learned  before  any  person  can  properly  in- 
struct them,  and  this  requires  much  time  and  patience. 
Such  an  one  must  also  have  a  natural  temperament  and 
tact  adapted  to  the  employment  in  order  to  success  in  this 
mode  of  teaching.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
he  cannot  be  considered  as  master  of  his  profession  until 
he  has  for  five  or  six  years  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisi- 
tion and  practice  of  the  art.  Having  reached  this  point, 
however,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  useful  teacher,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  Institution  that  his  services  should 
be  secured  permanently.  Hence  a  pecuniary  inducement 
sufficient  for  that  purpose  must  be  offered.  For  this  rea- 
son partly,  and  partly  because  one  person  cannot  conven- 
iently teach  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  pupils,  instruc- 
tion in  a  school  for  deaf  mutes  is  comparatively  more 
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expensive  than  in  one  for  hearing  children.    There  are  at 
the  present  time  fourteen  instructors  in  the  American  Asy- 
lum,— eleven  males  and  three  females.    Of  the  former, 
eight  are  graduates  of  Colleges,  and  three  are  deaf-miites 
who  have  graduated  here.    Two  of  the  females  are  also 
mutes  who  were  educated  in  this  Institution.    The  princi- 
pal has  been  connected  with  it  for  more  than  thirty-eight 
years ;  one  of  the  assistant  teachers  thirty-three  years ; 
one,  twenty-four  years  ;  one,  twenty-one  years  ;  one,  seven- 
teen years  ;  one,  twelve  years;  one,  seven  years;  one,  six 
years ;  two,  five  years  each ;  two,  each  four  years ;  one, 
two  years,  and  one  about  one  year.    The  teacher  of  pen- 
manship has  been  with  us  five  years ;  of  articulation,  four 
years  ;  of  drawing,  one  year.    The  Steward  has  had  charge 
of  his  department  four  years,  while  the  present  Matron  has 
occupied  her  position  for  twenty  years.    By  thus  retain- 
ing the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Asylum,  its  pupils  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  their  experience  and  of  their  skill  and 
freedom  in  the  use  of  sign  language  and  the  best  methods 
of  illustration  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  many  years' 
practice.    These  advantages  are  still  offered  to  all  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  New  England  upon  the  same  terms  as  here- 
tofore, namely,  for  about  three-fifths  of  the  actual  cost ;  and 
no  pains  will  be  spared  on  the  part  of  its  Directors  to  afford 
every  accommodation  necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  children  sent  to  it  for  instruction,  and  every  facility 
for  their  mental  and  moral  improvement.    The  result  of 
the  efforts  we  have  made  the  past  year,  in  connection  with 
those  to  whom  their  government  and  instruction  has  been 
more  immediately  entrusted,  is  believed  to  be  quite  as  fa- 
vorable as  in  any  former  year.    And  while  we  look  to  the 
Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  for  the  continuance  of 
prosperity  and  the  bestowment  of  his  blessing  the  year  be- 
fore us,  we  would  express  our  thankfulness  to  Him  for  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  Institution  ;  for  the  correct  de- 
portment of  its  pupils ;  for  the  fidelity  of  its  teachers ;  for  the 
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watchfulness  of  those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  and  more  especially  for  that  secret  but  manifest  influ- 
ence from  above,  which  within  this  year  has  inclined  many 
of  its  inmates  to  a  more  faithful  performance  of  the  duties 
of  this  life,  and  a  more  careful  preparation  for  the  realities 
of  the  life  to  come. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Clerk. 

Hartford,  May  14th,  1859, 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 


IN  THE  SCHOOL.  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  14TH  OF  MAY,  1859,  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL.  MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Name. 


Alden,  Benjamin  H.  B. 
Allen,  Margaret 
Allen,  Minerva 
Andrews,  Sally  F. 
Andrews,  James 
Atwood,  Ralph  H. 
Baker,  Edmund  C. 
Ballard,  Melville 
Barnaby,  William  0. 
Bartholomew,  Cornelia  G. 
Bartlett,  James  D. 
Beecher,  Ferdinand  A. 
Beltis,  Thomas 
Bement,  Marie  L. 
Bennett,  George  H. 
Bird,  William  L. 
Blakeley,  William 
Bowers,  Sarah  E. 
Bransfield,  Edmund 
Brennan,  -Joseph 
Brown,  Benjamin  K. 
Brown,  Hannah 
Brown,  Helen  H. 
Brown,  Martha  M. 
Bucknell,  Major  P. 
Bumpus,  Ezra  B. 
Burrill,  Alfred  M. 
Calhan,  Mai-garet 
Callender,  Anna  G. 
Campbell,  Adelia  L. 
Campbell,  Charles 
Campbell,  James 
Carpenter,  Elizabeth  A. 
Carroll,  Thomas 
Casey,  John 
Chandler,  Chaides  C. 
Chandler,  Margaret  L. 
Chapman,  Hardy  P. 
Child,  Chloe  W. 
Clark,  Orlando  A. 
Coffin,  Lucy  S. 
Cogswell,  Loelali 
Cowles,  Lucy  A. 
Cr^mins,  Ann 


Residence. 


Camden,  Maine. 
East  Windsor,  Conn. 
Hartland,  Vermont. 
Paris,  Maine. 
Paris,  Maine. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Fryeburg,  Maine. 
Digby,  Nova  Scotia. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
North  Guilford,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Ashfield,  Mass. 
Brooklyn,  Conn. 
Naugatuck,-Conn. 
Roxbury,  Conn. 
Beddington,  Maine. 
Portland,  Conn. 
Stafford,  Conn. 
Canton,  Maine. 
Thetford,  Vermont. 
Jay,  Maine. 
Waldoboro,  Maine. 
Harrison,  Maine. 
Wareham,  Mass. 
East  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
Warwick,  R.  L 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Mansfield,  Mass. 
East  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Bath,  New  Hamp. 
Mystic  River,  Conn. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Readsboro,  Vermont. 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Williston,  Vermont. 


Admission.  Supported  by. 


Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Mav, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


1857 
1850 
1853 
1858 
1857 
1848^ 
1854 
1850 
1855 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1852 
1854 
1855 
1858 
1853 
1857 
1855 
1857 
1855 
1857 
1855 
1855 
1854 
1852 
1858 
1858 
1856 
1855 
1858 
1856 
1856 
1858 
1853 
1854 
1857 
1855 
1858 
1854 
1850 
1852 
1853 
1854 


Maine. 

F'nds  &  Conn. 

Vermont. 

Maine. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

F'ds  &  Conn. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Conn. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

Maine. 

Maine. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass.  . 

Maine. 

Rhode  Island. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

New  Hamp. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 
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Name. 


Grossman,  Franklin  S. 
Cullinan,  Martin 
Currier,  EWen  R. 
Currier,  Mary  J. 
Cutler,  Holton  0. 
Daniels,  Abby  J. 
Davis,  Henry  H. 
Davis,  Sarah  M. 
Davis,  Zachary  T. 
Deming,  Leroy  B. 
Devoy,  Ellen 
Dickinson,  William  J. 
Douglas,  Chai-les  A. 
Dudley,  Jane  W. 
Ellis,  Tristam  N. 
Ely,  Sabre  E. 
Emerson,  William 
Fairman,  Henry  M. 
Feeny,  Patrick 
Finnimore,  Alfred  H. 
Fish,  Austin  T. 
Fish,  Amariah  P. 
Franklin,  Ellen  M. 
Freeman,  Matilda 
Fuller,  Caroline  D. 
Fuller,  Octavius  W. 
Gatchell,  George  M. 
Gilbert,  Charles  T. 
Gilbert,  Elizabeth 
Glidden,  Clara  M. 
Glines,  Joanna 
Goldsmith,  Eliza  M. 
Goldsmith,  Wilham  H. 
Gough,  Benjamin 
Green,  Albert  A. 
Green,  Samuel  T. 
Greenlaw,  Rebecca 
Gully,  Edward 
Hagerty,  John 
Hannan,  Daniel 
Hardy,  Jane  L. 
Harrington,  Morton  E. 
Haskell,  Mary  E. 
Hathaway,  Sylvia  W. 
Hayward,  Laura  A. 
Hickok,  William  D. 
Hicks,  Henry  F, 
Hicks,  ]\Iartha  A. 
Hines,  Esther  C. 
Hobbs,  Grace  E. 
Hobin,  Kate 
Hobin,  Margaret  M. 
Hogan,  James 
Houghton,  Louis  A. 
Howard,  Samuel  B. 
Howe,  Delphus  B. 
Howe,  Henry  M. 
Hulett,  Edson 
Hulett,  Martha  J. 
Huntington,  Sophia  M. 
Huntington,  Almira  S. 
Hurd,  Cathleen 
Kurd,  William 
Hurley,  Michael 


Residence. 


Watertown,  Conn. 
Arlington,  Vermont. 
Danville,  Vennont. 
Danville,  Vermont. 
Wan-en,  Mass. 
New  London,  Conn. 
Milton,  Mass. 
New  London,  Conn. 
North  Stonington,  Conn. 
West  Meriden,  Conn. 
Concord,  Mass. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Colchester,  Conn. 
Paris,  Maine. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 
Haddam,  Conn. 
Danby,  Vermont. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Gorham,  Maine. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Langdon,  New  Hamp. 
Langdon,  New  Hamp. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Putney,  Vermont. 
Turner,  Maine. 
Georgetown,  Mass. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Derby,  Conn. 
Pittston,  Maine. 
Bethel,  Maine. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
East  Weymouth,  Mass. 
St.  Albans,  Vermont. 
Waterford,  Maine. 
Deer  Island,  Maine. 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Concord,  Mass. 
Northfield,  Vermont. 
Ashburnham,  Mass. 
Upton,  Mass. 
Portland,  Maine. 
Sharon,  Vermont. 
Easton,  Mass. 
St.  Albans,  Vermont. 
Danville,  Maine. 
Danville,  Maine. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Weston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
North  Providence,  R.  L 
Springfield,  Mass. 
North  Anson,  Maine. 
North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
North  Brookfield,  Iilass. 
Pawlet,  Vermont. 
Pawlet,  Vermont. 
Walpole,  New  Hamp. 
Walpole,  New  Hamp. 
Stoneham,  Mass. 
Stoneham,  Mass. 
Newton,  Mass. 


Admission. 


May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 


Supported  by. 

185i;Conn. 
1858  Vermont. 
1852 1  Vermont. 
1852  Vermont. 

1856  Friends. 

1857  Conn. 
1855  Friends. 
1851  Conn. 

1857,  Conn. 

1854  Conn. 
1858:Mass. 

1855  Mass. 

1851  Conn. 
1857Maine. 

1858  Mass. 
1855  Conn. 

1852  Vermont. 

1853  Conn. 
1858  Maine. 

1851  Conn. 
1855  New  Hamp. 
1855  New  Hamp. 
1858  Friends. 
1858  Friends. 

1855  Vermont. 

1852  Maine. 
1852  Mass. 

1852  Conn. 

1853  Friends. 

1852  Maine. 
1858  Maine. 

1853  Mass. 

1854  Mass. 

1856  Mass. 

1855  Vermont. 

1855  Maine. 
1852  Maine. 

1856  Friends. 

1857  Mass. 
1852  Vermont. 

1854  Mass. 

1857  Mass. 

1858  Friends. 

1856  Vermont. 

1857  Friends. 

1855  Vermont. 
1852  Maine. 

1852  Maine. 

1858  Mass. 

1855  Mass. 

1851  Mass. 
1857  Mass. 

1857  Rhode  Island. 
1857  Mass. 

1853  Maine. 

1854  Mass, 

1856  Mass. 

1852  Vermont 
1854  Vei-mont 
1852  Vermont. 
1854  New  Hamp. 

1854  Mass. 

1855  Mass. 

1858,  Mass. 
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Name. 


Hynds,  Alice 
Ide,  Lemuel 
Ingraham,  Marie  A. 
Ingraham,  Lewis  S. 
Jack,  Alfred 
Jack,  Dunbar 
Jack,  Sally- 
Jackson,  Ansel  A. 
Jackson,  William 
Joslin,  Adelaide  V. 
Joslin,  Sarah  L. 
Kavanaugh,  Maria  L. 
Keating,  Michael 
Keleher,  William 
Kelley,  Francis 
Keltic,  Eleanor  J. 
King,  Sarah  E. 
Lake,  George  R. 
Lake,  Sarah  E. 
Lafferty,  Ellen 
Lambert,  Prudence  D. 
Larrabee,  Charles 
Latham,  Galen  A. 
Lee,  George  H. 
Lester,  Levi  A. 
Lillie,  Edwin  H. 
Livingston,  Eobert  D. 
Long,  Mary 
Ludwig,  Simon  B. 
Lyford,  Reuben  P. 
Lyons,  Margaret 
Magee,  John 
Mahoney,  Catharine 
Manwar'ing,  Henry  0. 
Marsh,  Catharine  B. 
Marsh,  Paulina  M. 
Marshall,  Abraham  F. 
Marshall,  Leslie  G. 
Martin,  Willard  E. 
Mayberry,  Sarah  E. 
Mayhew,  Benjamin 
Mayhew,  Jonathan  A. 
Mayhew,  Mercy  C. 
McCarty,  Catharine 
McCarty,  Joan 
McClure,  Sophronia  N. 
McCune,  William  J. 
McElroy,  Hugh 
McKay,  Mary  A. 
McKey,  Francis 
McTier,  Nancy 
Mead,  Mary 
Merrill,  Samuel  E. 
Merrill,  William  0. 
Miller,  Charles 
Mills,  Susan  E. 
Mitchell,  Harriet 
Moodie,  David 
Moodie,  Thomas 
Moore,  Harry  H. 
Morse,  Charles  C. 
Mundall,  Charles  J. 
Nettleton,  Charlotte  A. 
Newhall,  George  A. 


Residence. 


Hartford,  Conn. 
Ida,  California. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Thorn  dike,  Maine. 
Thorndike,  Maine. 
Dixmont,  Maine. 
Abington,  Mass. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Glasgow,  Mo . 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
South  Reading,  Mass. 
Middleborough,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Pawtucket,  Mass. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Burrillville,  R.  L 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Randolph.  Vermont. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Waldoboro,  Maine. 
Atkinson,  Maine. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
jBoston,  Mass. 
Mystic  River,  Conn. 
iRoxbury,  Mass. 
IRoxbury,  Mass. 
[Greenwich,  Conn. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
West  Randolph,  Vei% 
Harrison,  Maine. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Tisbury,  Mass. 
Tisbury,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Hingham,  Mass. 
Ryegate,  Vermont. 
Easton,  Conn. 
North  Providence,  R.  L 
River  Point,  R.  L 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Barnstead,  N.  H. 
Barnstead,  N.  H. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Johnson,  Vermont. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Greensboro',  Vermont. 
Greensboro',  Vermont. 
Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Bridgetown,  N.  Scotia. 
Hubbar  Iston,  Mass. 
Bridgewater,  Conn. 
Melrose,  Mass. 


Admission.  \  Supported  by. 


Sept. 

Feb. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


1852'Conn. 
1852Friends. 
1851:  Mass. 

1853  Mass. 
1858  Maine. 
1858  Maine. 

1857  Maine. 
1852  Mass. 

1858  Conn. 

1854  Mass. 

1855  Conn. 
1855  Friends. 
1852  Mass. 
1858  Mass. 

1855  Friends. 

1854  Mass. 
1857  Mass. 
1857.  Mass. 
1858Mass. 

1856  Mass. 
1852  Mass. 

1857  Maine. 
1851  Mass. 

1857  Rhode  Island. 

1855  Rhode  Island. 

1851  Vermont. 

1856  New  Hamp. 

1852  Mass. 
1855  Maine. 

1857  Maine. 
1854  Mass. 

1857  Mass. 

1858  Mass. 

1854  Friends. 
1852  Mass. 

1855  Mass. 
1852  Conn. 
1852  Conn. 
1855  Vermont. 
1858  Maine. 

1858  Mass. 
1855  Mass. 
1852  Mass. 
1855  Mass. 
1852  Mass. 

1859  Vermont. 

1855  Conn. 

1858  Rhode  Island. 
1858  Rhode  Island. 
1852  Mass. 

1856  Mass. 
1856  Mass. 

1856  New  Hamp. 

1856  New  Hamp. 
1858  Maine. 

1857  Vermont. 
1854  Conn. 

1858  Vermont. 
1858  Vermont. 
1858  Friend3. 
1854  Friends. 
1856  Mass. 
1858  Conn. 
1858;Mass. 
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Names. 


Newton,  Ellen  M. 
Nickerson,  Eveline  W. 
Nolan,  Thomas 
Norcross,  Alphonzo  M. 
Palmer,  William  F. 
Peabody,  Orison  D. 
Perkins,  Marietta 
Person,  Prudence  M. 
Pfeifer,  Peter 
Porter,  :Matilda  S. 
Porter,  WendeU  P. 
Pratt,  Louisa  C. 
Pray,  W  infield  S. 
Prescott,  Nathaniel  M. 
Eandall,  Anna  A. 
Keardon,  Ann 
Eeed,  Ada  E. 
Keekie,  IMargaret 
Reynolds,  Edward 
Reynolds,  Frank  B. 
Richardson,  Ellen  A. 
Rider,  Alpheus  H. 
Rogers,  Charles 
Rogers,  Georgiana  F. 
Rogers,  Sabrina  S. 
Ross,  Elizabeth  J. 
Ryan,  Laurana 
Safford,  Mellen  F. 
Scammell,  Henry  B. 
Seaverns,  Clara  E. 
Seiders,  Luella 
Seiders,  Emma  J. 
Sekell,  Mercv  A. 
Shackley,  Albert  S. 
Slate,  Charley  D. 
Slocum,  Patience  E. 
SmaU,  Elizabeth  F. 
Smithson,  William 
Smyth,  Emma  M. 
Somes,  Harriet  J. 
Spencer,  Anstrus  R. 
Splain,  Mary 
Stilphen,  Joseph  D. 
Stover,  Martha  A. 
Sullivan,  Patrick 
Sykes,  John  C. 
Talbot,  Nelson 
Talcott,  Prudence  E. 
Tallmadge,  Henry  L. 
Taylor,  Anna  R. 
Thomas,  Robert  M. 
Timberlake,  Hiram 
Tourtelott,  Cyrus  A. 
Town,  Ada  L. 
Wade,  Patrick 
W^ikefield,  George  W. 
Walbridge,  Sarah  L. 
Ward,  George  P. 
Wardman,  Jabez 
Wass,  Francis  N. 
Webb,  Ann  E. 
Wells,  Arthur  H. 
West,  Anna  I. 
West,  Betsey  C. 


Residence. 


Amherst,  Mass. 
Barnstable,  Mass. 
Poultney,  Vermont. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Leominster,  Mass. 
Alstead,  New  Hamp. 
Woodstock,  Vermont. 
Pomfret,  Vermont. 
Collinsville,  Conn. 
Pembroke,  Maine. 
Soraerville,  Mass. 
South  Braintree,  Mass. 
Great  Falls,  New  Hamp. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
New  Durham,  N.  H. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Dummerston,  Vermont. 
Clinton,  Mass. 
Walpole,  New  Hamp. 
Thompson,  Conn. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Coventry,  R.  L 
Milford,  Conn. 
Montville,  Conn. 
East  Brewster,  Mass. 
Kennebunk,  Maine. 
Waldo,  Maine. 
Turner,  Maine. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Weston,  Mass. 
Waldoboro',  Maine. 
Waldoboro',  Maine. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
North  Berwick,  Maine. 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
Valley  Falls,  R.  L 
Truro,  Mass. 
Port  Deposit,  Md. 
Newport,  R.  L 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Southbridge,  Mass. 
Portland,  Conn. 
North  Conway,  N.  H. 
Appleton,  Maine. 
North  Pi-ovidence,  R.  L 
Blackstone,  Mass. 
North  Hadley,  Mass. 
Glastenbury,  Conn. 
New  Canaa"n,  Conn. 
Danbury,  New  Hamp. 
Oakville,  Canada  West. 
Livermore,  Maine. 
Thompson,  Conn. 
Marshfield,  Vermont. 
South  Boston,  Mass. 
Brownfield,  Maine. 
Randolph,  Vermont. 
Crawford,  Alabama. 
Andover,  Mass. 
Addison,  Maine. 
Windham,  Maine. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Coventry,  R.  I. 
Raymond,  New  Hamp. 


Admission.     Supported  by. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


1856 
1852 
1857 
1857 
1852 
1855 
1852 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1858 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Vennont. 
Conn. 
Mass. 

New  Hamp. 
Vermont. 
Friends. 
Conn. 
Maine. 
Friends. 
1855,  Friends. 

1854  New  Hamp. 
1858|Himself. 

1855  New  Hamp. 
1857  Mass. 

1855  Vermont. 
1858lMass. 
1854'New  Hamp. 
1857lConn. 

1850  Mass. 

1857  Rhode  Island. 

1856  Conn. 

1857  Conn. 
1856  Mass. 

1856  Maine. 

1853  Maine. 
1852  Maine, 

1858  Friends. 

1852  Mass. 
1855  Maine. 

1858  Maine. 
1858  Mass. 
1855  Maine. 

1855  Conn. 

1854  Rhode  Island. 

1857  Mass. 

1856  Friends. 

1857  Rhode  Island. 
1859Mass. 

1857  Mass. 
1856  Conn. 
1855|New  Hamp. 

1853  Maine. 

1858  Rhode  Island. 
1858Mass. 
1855|Mass. 

1852  Conn. 

1856  Conn. 

1851  New  Hamp. 

1857  Friends. 
1857  Maine. 

1854  Conn. 

18 55 1  Vermont. 

1856  Mass. 
1855jiMaine. 
1851  Vermont. 

1857  Friends. 
1855:Mass. 

1858  Maine. 

1853  Friends. 
1858  Mass. 
1857|Rhode  Island. 
18551New  Hamp. 
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Names. 


West,  Caroline  M. 
West,  Rebecca  T. 
Weston,  Elizabeth 
White  orab,  Mary  M. 
White,  Maiy 
Wilbur,  Mary  E. 
Wilcox,  Mary  J. 
Williams,  Lucia  A. 
WiUis,  Manfred 
Wilson,  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  Frederic 
Wing,  George 
Wise,  Henry 
Woods,  Welthy  A. 
Woodward,  Charlotte  A. 
Wooster,  Prudence  E. 
Wright,  Sally 
Young,  George  W. 


Eesidence. 


Lowell,  Mass. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Duxbury,  Mass. 
Harvard,  Mass. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Little  Compton,  R.  L 
Deep  River,  Conn. 
Plainfield,  New  Hamp. 
Sudbury,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Monson,  Mass. 
Plymouth,  Conn. 
Hubbardston,  Mass. 
Hancock,  Maine. 
Weybridge,  Vermont. 
West  Killingly,  Conn. 


jAdmission.  |  Supported  by 

Sept.  1853  Mass. 

Sept.  1856  Mass. 

May,  1850  Friends. 

Sept.  1856Friends. 

May,  1854:Mass. 

Sept.  1851  Rhode  Island. 

Sept.  18541  Conn. 

Sept.  1855  New  Hamp. 

Oct.  1854  Mass. 

Dec.  1855  Mass. 

Sept.  1858  Mass. 

May,  1857  Maine. 

Oct.  1855Mass. 

Sept.  1857, Conn. 

Sept.  1856  Friends. 

Sept.  1855  Maine. 

Sept.  1852  Vermont. 

Sept.  1858,Conn. 


SUMMARY. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Supported  by  friends,        -         -  - 

15 

12 

27 

"       "  Maine,    -         -  - 

-  23 

20 

43 

"       "  New  Hampshire, 

9 

7 

16 

"  Vermont, 

-  11 

16 

27 

"       "  Massachusetts, 

42 

44 

86 

"       "  Rhode  Island,  - 

-  7 

5 

12 

"       "  Connecticut, 

27 

15 

42 

"       "  Himself, 

1 

1 

135 

119 

254 

Whole  number  within  the  year,         ------  254 

Greatest  number  in  attendance  at  one  time,  -  _  -  -  221 
Average  attendance  through  the  year,  _____  216 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  school  that  ppecimens  of  composition  published  in  our  annual  reports, 
and  also  the  letters  sent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no  correc- 
tion, except  such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the 
errors  they  contain  are  pointed  out  by  a  teacher.  The  following  are  prepared  in  accordance 
with  this  rule  ;  and  in  judging  of  them,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  age  of  the  writers, 
their  time  of  instruction,  and  whether  they  were  born  deaf,  or  lost  their  hearing  after  they 
had  probably  acquired  some  available  knowledge  of  spoken  and  written  language. 


By  a  girl  10  years  old  ;  horn  deaf,  having  a  'very  little  hearing, 
under  instruction  6  months. 

A  STORY. 

A  bad  boy  saw  a  nest  on  a  tree.  He  climbed  up  the  tree.  He  saw- 
some  birds  in  the  nest.  He  took  them  and  climbed  down  the  tree.  He 
carried  them  to  his  house.  He  gave  them  to  his  sister.  She  was  glad. 
She  put  them  in  a  cage.  One  of  the  birds  flew  out.  The  cat  catched  it. 
She  whipped  the  cat  with  a  stick.  The  cat  was  frightened  and  ran  away. 
The  bii-d  was  dead.  She  was  sorry.  She  put  the  bird  in  a  box  and  dug 
in  the  ground.    She  wept. 

A  STORY. 

A  bad  boy  went  lo  the  fields.  He  saw  many  apples  on  a  tree.  He 
pulled  off  his  hat,  coat  and  shoes  and  climbed  up  the  tree.  He  picked 
some  apples  in  his  pocket.  A  large  black  dog  ran  and  barked  at  him. 
The  boy  ran,  but  the  dog  chased  him  some  time.  The  dog  seized  and 
tore  his  coat.  The  boy  cried  and  ran  home.  He  shew  it  to  his  mother. 
She  was  sorry  and  disliked  it.  S.  E.  L. 

By  a  lad  9  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  6J  years,  before  he  had 
learned  to  read  or  write.     Under  instruction  6  months. 

A  STORY. 

A  man  saw  a  very  pretty  bird  in  the  road.  He  caught  it  and  carried  it 
home  for  his  brother.    He  bought  a  cage  to  put  it  in.    His  brother  fed  it 
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with  seeds.  It  grew  dark.  They  were  sleeping.  The  bird  was  on  the 
floor.  A  bad  cat  saw  it  in  the  cage.  The  cat  caught  and  ate  it.  They 
got  up  and  found  there  was  no  bird  in  this  cage.  They  looked  a  long 
time  for  it.    The  cage  got  very  old  and  broken. 

A  STORY. 

A  boy  went  to  a  pond  and  fished.  He  caught  a  large  eel.  He  carried 
it  home  to  eat.  He  fell  and  rolled  down  a  very  steep  bank.'  He  hit  a 
sharp  stone.  His  head  got  very  much  hurt  and  he  died.  His  eel  was 
swimming  in  his  pail.  His  father  and  mother  looked  a  long  time.  They 
found  him  lying  on  the  grass  dead.  They  carried  him  home.  They  had 
a  grave  to  bury  him  up.  W.  L.  B. 


By  a  girl  12  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  3  years  and  9 
months,  under  instruction  1\  years. 

STORY  OF  A  GOOD  MAN. 

A  good  man  walked  through  the  woods  and  saw  a  pretty  little  kid  sit- 
ting on  the  grass.  It  slept  on  the  grass.  It  did  not  hear  the  man  coming. 
He  took  and  carried  it  to  his  house.  He  called  his  wife  and  little  boy  and 
pretty  girl  while  they  were  walking  down  the  stairs.  The  woman  opened 
the  door  and  she  saw  the  kid.  They  were  glad.  The  man  gave  it  to  the 
little  boy,  who  thanked  the  man.  The  little  boy  fed  the  kid  with  grass. 
It  was  dark.  They  slept  in  beds.  A  bad  wolf  came  to  the  kid.  It  stole 
it  and  ran  to  the  woods.  It  ate  the  kid.  The  next  morning  they  jumped 
from  the  beds  and  washed  their  hands.  They  ate  some  food.  The 
woman  washed  some  dishes.  The  little  boy  walked  with  the  pretty  girl 
to  see  the  kid.  They  lost  it.  They  wept  for  the  kid.  The  little  boy 
told  the  man.  He  was  sorry  and  angry.  The  man  walked  through  the 
woods  again.  He  saw  the  bad  wolf.  He  took  his  gun,  and  he  shot  at  it. 
He  killed  it  and  he  was  glad.  '     A.  J.  D. 


By  a  lad  13  years  old  who  lost  his  hearing  at  4  years  of  age  ;  under 
instruction  1^  years. 

STORY  OP  A  HUNTER. 

A  hunter  walked  through  the  woods.  He  saw  a  large  bear  in  the 
woods.  He  shot  him  in  the  face.  The  bear  was  very  angry.  The 
hunter  ran  and  climbed  up  a  tall  tree  but  the  bear  did  not  climb  up  the 
tall  teee.  The  bear  tried  to  break  the  tree.  The  hunter  jumped  from 
the  tree  and  ran  to  a  great  cave  and  hid  in  the  cave.  The  bear  came 
near  the  cave.    The  hunter  shot  at  the  bear's  eyes.    He  crawled  out  of 
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the  cave  and  saw  it  was  dead.  He  ran  and  found  his  large  horse.  The 
hunter  jumped  and  rode  on  the  horse  to  the  bear.  lie  jumped  oil"  the 
borse.  The  hunter  hfted  the  bear  and  put  it  on  the  horse's  back.  He 
led  the  horse  to  his  house.  The  hunter  pulled  it  oil'  die  horse.  The 
bear  fell  from  the  horse  and  lay  on  the  ground.  The  hunter  led  the 
horse  to  the  barn  again.  He  fed  it  with  grass.  His  wife  cut  off'  the  bear's 
skin.  His  wife  made  thick  warm  gloves  of  the  skin.  She  gave  them  to 
him.  Her  husband  wore  them  on  his  hands  in  the  winter.  His  wife 
cooked  the  meat  under  the  andirons  and  took  it  and  put  it  on  the  table. 
They  liked  to  eat  the  bread  and  meat.  They  were  very  glad.  He  gave 
some  meat  to  his  children.    They  ate  it  and  thanked  him.  J.  B. 


By  a  lad  12  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  2^  years,  under  in- 
struction 1^  years.  - 

HOME. 

Some  years  ago  I  lived  with  my  uncle  and  his  wife.  My  kind  uncle 
had  two  horses.  A  bad  boy  threw  a  thick  stick  at  one  of  the  cross  horses. . 
He  ran  out  of  the  barn.  The  cross  horse  kicked  the  side  of  the  stall  and 
broke  it.  The  horse's  leg  bled  down  on  the  floor.  My  uncle  was  very 
busy  and  worked  in  his  large  cabinet  shop.  He  went  home  and  grew 
very  sick  and  soon  died.  His  wife  wept.  Many  people  walked  and 
looked  at  him  in  a  coffin.  A  gentleman  shut  the  door  of  the  coffin  and 
four  men  put  him  in  the  grave. 

I  played  with  squirrels  in  a  garden.  A  careless  boy  dropped  camphene 
down  on  the  floor.  The  camphene  ran  out  near  the  fire.  The  fire 
caught  the  camphene  and  my  uncle's  cabinet  shop  burned  near  the  barn. 
Horses,  cows,  calf,  hens,  ran  out  of  the  barn  and  run  away.  The  cabmet 
shop  was  destroyed.  Another  barn  was  burning  and  the  fire  ran  into 
the  house.  A  farmer's  very  sick  wife  and  her  little  infant  were  in  the 
house.  His  wife  could  not  run  out  of  the  house,  but  some  men  carried 
the  sick  wife  and  her  infant  on  a  bed.  The  barn  was  destroyed  and  the 
house  almost  burnt.  Many  firemen  threw  water  into  the  house.  The 
house  was  saved.  I  looked  for  my  little  chickens  a  long  time  and  saw  the 
dead  chickens  on  the  ground.  My  aunt  and  her  little  daughter  stayed 
with  me  at  home.  I  caught  a  pretty  squirrel  and  carried  It  home.  I  was 
glad.  The  squirrel  played  in  a  small  house.  I  carried  a  trap  through 
the  woods  and  put  it  on  a  stone  fence  and  went  away.  Others  quirrels  ran 
into  the  trap.  They  were  caught  in  the  trap.  I  came  and  carried  them 
home.  I  gave  one  of  them  to  my  aunt's  little  daughter.  The  squirrels 
broke  the  door  of  the  trap  and  ran  out  -  the  trap.  I  chased  them  and 
caught  them  but  the  squirrels  bit  my  fingers.  I  let  them  go,  but  chased 
one  of  the  squirrels  but  the  squirrel  jumped  out  of  a  window  of  the  house 
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and  ran  away.  I  caugbt  other  squirrels  again  and  took  good  care  of  them 
at  home.  The  tame  squirrels  played  with  me  and  they  played  near  a 
house.  They  grew  wild  and  ran  away.  I  lived  with  my  aunt  a  few 
years  and  then  I  came  to  the  Asylum.  L.  A.  H. 


By  a  lad  13  years  old,  horn  deaf,  under  instruction  2\  years. 

STORY  OF  AN  EAGLE. 

Some  years  ago,  a  shepherd  drove  a  great  flock  of  sheep  to  his  fields. 
They  ran  to  feed  on  the  grass.  The  shepherd  watched  the  sheep.  Then 
he  went  to  the  shade  of  the  tree  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  He  had  no  dog 
to  watch  the  sheep.  An  eagle  lived  on  the  mountain  which  was  near  the 
fields.  The  eagle  saw  the  sheep  from  the  mountain.  It  was  very  hungry, 
so  it  flew  down.  The  eagle  seized  one  of  the  sheep  with  its  claws  and  car- 
ried it  up  to  the  mountain  and  fed  its  young  ones  in  the  nest  The  shep- 
herd opened  his  eyes  and  then  counted  the  sheep  and  found  one  sheep 
was  missing.  He  was  in  a  great  rage,  so  he  looked  up  at  the  mountain  and 
saw  the  eagle  and  its  young  birds.  He  drove  the  sheep  back  to  the  barn- 
yard, when  he  took  his  gun  and  bought  a  new  dog.  The  shepherd  as- 
cended the  mountain  with  his  dog.  They  walked  up  slowly  and  carefully. 
At  length  he  shot  at  the  eagle  and  hit  its  neck.  The  eagle  flew  against 
the  rock  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The  shepherd  wrung  the  eagle's 
neck  and  broke  it,  then  he  threw  it  into  a  pond.  The  shepherd  drove 
the  sheep  back  to  the  fields.  Then  he  sat  down  to  watch  the  sheep  all 
day.  The  shepherd  did  not  shut  his  eyes.  At  sunset  he  took  his  lantern 
and  struck  a  match.  The  lantern  was  lighted.  The  shepherd  held  his 
lantern  all  night.  At  sunrise  the  shepherd  told  his  dog  to  watch  the  sheep. 
Then  he  walked  away.  Another  eagle  flew  down.  When  the  dog  saw 
the  eagle,  he  ran  to  bite  the  eagle's  neck,  and  shook  it.  The  eagle  tried 
to  peck  at  him,  but  the  dog  soon  killed  the  eagle.  The  shepherd  saw  the 
dead  eagle  on  the  grass,  and  patted  the  dog  and  loved  him  very  much 
because  he  was  faithful.  At  last  he  drove  the  sheep  home.  The  shep- 
herd never  let  his  sheep  go  to  the  fields  again,  because  he  feared  that 
other  eagles  might  steal  his  sheep  again.  W.  H. 


By  a  girl  10  years  old  who  lost'her  hearing  at  one  year,  under  in- 
struction 2^  years. 

ABOUT  A  BEAR. 

Many  years  ago  a  stout  boy  went  into  some  woods  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  caught  a  beautiful  cub.  He  carried  the  cub  to  his  home.  He  fed  it 
every  day.    The  cub  became  a  pet  among  the  children  in  the  village. 
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The  cub  often  went  to  school  with  them.  One  day  the  cub  escaped  from 
the  children  and  ran  to  the  woods.  They  looked  for  the  cub  but  they  could 
not  find  it.  They  were  sorry.  They  grew  up  to  be  men  and  women 
and  forgot  about  the  cub.  Some  years  afterwards  a  new  teacher  taught 
other  children  in  the  same  house.  One  morning  in  winter  a  boy  left  the 
door  open.  A  large  bear  came  in  the  school.  He  wished  to  be  warm. 
He  sat  by  the  fire.  The  teacher  and  the  children  were  frightened. 
They  ran  to  a  corner  of  the  room.  Soon  the  bear  was  warm  enough. 
He  then  went  into  the  hall.  He  reached  shawls,  bonnets,  and  hats  and 
pulled  them  on  the  floor.  He  found  baskets  of  dinner.  He  ate  the  chil- 
dren's dinner.  He  then  went  to  the  woods  again.  The  children  ran  out 
of  the  school  and  told  some  men  about  the  bear.  They  took  their  guns 
and  followed  after  the  bear.  They  shot  at  the  bear  and  the  bear  died. 
They  saw  the  bear  that  he  was  the  old  pet.  They  were  sorry  because 
they  killed  the  bear.  E.  A.  C. 


By  a  lad  12  years  old,  horn  deaf ;  under  instruction  2^  years. 

ABOUT  FREDERICK,  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

One  day  when  Frederick  was  King  of  Prussia,  he  rung  his  bell  to  call 
his  page.  He  did  not  come.  Frederick  went  into  another  room,  and  he 
saw  that  his  page  was  asleep  in  a  chair  and  he  went  to  him  to  wake  him 
up.  He  discovered  a  letter  in  the  page's  pocket  and  opened  the  letter  to 
read  it.  The  page  had  got  money  for  his  work  and  he  sent  the  money 
to  his  mother  and  his  mother  thanked  him  for  his  kindness.  His  mother 
said  that  God  would  bless  him  because  he  was  kind  to  her.  Frederick 
closed  the  letter,  put  it  into  the  page's  pocket  and  silently  went  into  his 
chamber.  Frederick  opened  his  iron  chest,  took  a  sum  of  money  and 
went  out  of  his  chamber.  He  silently  went  to  his  page,  put  the  money 
into  his  pocket,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  Frederick  asked  him  if  he 
had  been  asleep.  He  was  troubled  and  said  he  was  sorry.  The  page 
put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  he  was  astonished  to  find  money.  He 
became  pale  and  wept  and  he  kneeled  before  Frederick.  He  told  him 
that  he  did  not  steal  the  money,  some  one  had  put  it  into  his  pocket. 
The  king  told  him  not  to  be  troubled,  for  God  had  sent  the  money  to  the 
page  because  he  was  kind  to  his  mother,  and  he  was  a  perfect,  upright  and 
faithful  boy.  The  king  told  him  to  send  the  money  to  his  mother  and  he 
would  take  care  of  the  page  and  his  mother.  R.  D.  L. 
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By  a  girl  15  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  2  years,  under  in- 
struction 2J  years. 

A  STORY  ABOUT  ROBERT. 

Some  years  ago  a  good  boy  whose  name  was  Robert  went  into  a  church 
every  Sunday  and  a  minister  preached  to  many  people  who  sat  on  nice 
benches.  At  noon  a  good  gentleman  called  many  children  to  come  to 
Sunday  school  and  he  taught  them.  Every  day  Robert  read  his  neat 
bible.  He  continued  to  be  a  good  boy  for  about  three  years.  He  told 
his  parents  about  the  good  minister.  They  were  happy  to  talk  to  each 
other.  One  Sunday  he  walked  out  of  a  door  and  he  stood  by  a  gate  to 
look  at  some  stout  boys  who  were  skating  on  the  ice.  He  wished  to 
skate  on  this  ice  which  was  very  good,  smooth  and  nice.  He  was  tempted 
to  skate  but  he  bethought  that  God  had  commanded  in  his  laws  that  he 
should  not  play  or  work  on  the  sabbath.  Some  bad  boys  wanted  to  call 
Robert  to  come  and  skate.  They  called  him.  At  length  he  liked  to 
skate,  so  he  took  his  pair  of  skates  and  he  ran  to  the  bad  boys  who  were 
glad  to  see  him.  His  parents  did  not  know  what  he  did.  They  hoped 
that  he  was  the  same  good  boy  but  he  became  bad.  The  bad  boys 
skated  on  the  ice  with  him  and  they  tried  to  race.  They  were  in  full  glee 
and  skated  for  a  long  time.  At  length  Robert  was  careless  and  the  ice 
was  thin  and  he  fell  into  the  river.  He  was  troubled  but  he  could  not 
get  out  of  the  water.  He  thought  that  he  had  disobeyed  God  on  Sunday. 
The  bad  boys  saw  that  he  was  sinking  in  the  river.  Just  then  a  good 
ministep  came  by  a  fence  and  he  discovered  a  large  rope  upon  the  ground 
by  the  fence.  He  was  sorry  because  Robert  had  disobeyed  God's  laws. 
The  good  minister  was  very  kind  to  him  and  he  threw  the  rope  far  to  him 
and  he  told  him  he  must  catch  the  rope  in  his  hands.  Robert  was  saved. 
He  was  very  sorry.  His  parents  heard  this  and  threatened  him.  They 
often  advised  him.  He  improved  and  again  became  a  good  boy  and  was 
very  happy  and  cheerful.  C.  A.  W. 


By  a  girl  14  years  old,  horn  deaf,  under  instruction  2^  years. 

ABOUT  MY  PET  LAMB. 

A  few  years  ago  before  I  came  to  the  American  Asylum  to  learn  I 
went  into  a  field  to  be  with  my  father  but  soon  he  went  away  for  some- 
thing but  he  returned  again.  My  mother  worked  at  home.  I  went  into 
another  field  because  I  was  pleased  to  take  a  walk.  I  went  by  a  small 
brook  and  I  found  a  young  lamb  lying  near  the  brook.  I  pitied  it  Aery 
much  because  it  was  very  lean.  I  took  the  lamb  from  the  ground  by  the 
J)rook  and  I  thought  that  the  lamb  would  die  but  it  lived.    I  guess  that  it 
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was  almost  dying.  I  looked  for  the  lamb's  mother  but  there  was  none. 
I  thought  the  lamb's  mother  left  it  on  the  ground  near  the  brook.  I 
brought  it  and  showed  it  to  my  father  and  soon  after  I  carried  the  lamb 
home.  I  showed  it  to  my  mother.  My  mother  gave  the  lamb  some  milk 
but  it  could  not  eat  the  milk  and  it  could  not  walk  in  a  room  and  I  put 
the  lamb  near  a  stove.  It  lay  still  by  the  stove  on  a  mat.  I  ate  my  din- 
ner and  afterwards  I  gave  the  lamb  some  milk  again.  In  the  afternoon 
the  lamb  could  walk  a  little  but  soon  after  it  lay  on  the  mat  again.  Every 
day  I  gave  the  lamb  milk  morning,  noon  and  evening — and  the  lamb  be- 
gan to  be  fleshy  as  a  large  lamb.  1  loved  the  pet  lamb  and  it  became 
handsome.  I  tied  it  in  a  yard  with  a  small  rope  a  little  distance  from 
home,  but  it  often  came  into  the  house.  When  I  wished  to  go  about  the 
lamb  followed  me  and  also  my  family.  One  day  I  remember  that  my  moth- 
er told  me  that  I  must  go  to  a  store  for  something  and  I  went  along  but 
my  pet  lamb  saw  me  and  it  ran  to  me.  It  went  with  me  to  a  field  but  it 
could  not  jump  over  a  fence  so  it  lay  on  the  ground  near  the  fence.  I 
went  to  the  store  somewhat  far  from  my  pet  lamb  I  bought  something 
but  I  forget  what.  Soon  after  I  left  the  store  and  I  went  to  the  lamb  and 
it  walked  with  me  home  again.  I  often  played  with  my  pet  lamb  at  eve- 
ning. When  mv  brothers  ran  around  home  in  the  evening  I  and  the 
lamb  were  pleased  to  play  with  them.  I  suppose  the  lamb  became  one 
year  old  but  it  was  not  among  the  sheep.  It  looked  gentle.  In  the  fall  I 
went  to  the  Asylum  to  learn  and  I  was  very  sorry  to  part  from  it.  After 
I  left  my  dear  mother  and  my  brothers  and  sisters,  my  father  rode  with 
me  in  the  cars  to  Hartford.  The  next  day  my  father  went  away  home 
again.  I  staid  in  the  Asylum  for  one  year  but  I  had  not  heard  about  my 
pet  lamb. — In  the  fall  I  went  home  and  my  mother  told  me  that  it  had  died. 
My  mother  related  to  me  that  my  pet  lamb  went  to  the  bank  of  a  large 
brook  because  it  wished  to  eat  the  tender  grass.  It  was  careless  and  slip- 
ped and  fell  into  the  brook.  My  father  or  my  brother  found  her  drowned 
in  the  brook.    I  was  very  sorry  because  I  missed  my  pet  lamb. 

R.  T.  W. 


JBy  a  girl  14  years  old^  horn  deaf ;  under  instruction  2^  years. 

ABOUT  TWO  YELLOW  BIRDS. 

Some  years  ago  before  I  came  to  the  American  Asylum,  one  day  I 
walked  out  and  played  with  my  friend  Carrie.  A  lady  was  in  the  second 
story  of  a  house  and  wanted  us  to  go  and  see  her.  Her  name  was  Har- 
riet Fisher.  We  went  to  see  her.  Then  she  showed  one  pretty  yellow 
bird  in  the  cage  to  us.  We  liked  to  look  at  it  for  a  long  time.  Then 
we  played  again  out  of  the  door.  We  were  tired  of  playing.  In  the 
afternoon  I  said  to  my  father  I  wanted  to  have  two  beautiful  birds.  He 
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said  he  ^as  willing  to  buy  a  new  cage  for  me.  Some  days  after  my  father 
went  to  Boston  or  Worcester.  He  bought  a  new  cage  and  seeds  for  the 
birds.  Then  he  came  to  my  home  in  the  evening.  I  was  glad  to  see 
him.  He  showed  the  cage  and  seeds  to  me.  He  gave  them  to  me.  I 
thanked  him.  There  were  no  birds  in  the  cage.  Some  days  after  on  a 
pleasant  day  in  the  morning  my  father  and  mother  and  I  rode  a  long 
distance  to  Bolton.  AVe  arrived  there.  A  lady  had  some  yellow  birds. 
I  forget  her  name.  She  talked  with  my  mother  and  father  about  the 
news.  My  father  paid  her  two  dollars  for  two  yellow  birds.  The  lady 
put  them  in  my  cage.  Then  we  rode  again  to  my  home.  Hiked  to  take 
care  of  them  and  feed  them  with  seeds  and  other  things  every  day.  My 
parents  said  1  must  not  let  my  cat  go  near  them  for  she  would  catch  them. 
A  few  years'  after  I  was  in  bed  late  in  the  morning  but  my  parents  got  up 
early  in  the  morning.  My  mother  cleaned  the  cage.  My  cat  was  asleep 
under  the  stove.  My  mother  was  careless  to  open  the  door  of  the  cage. 
One  of  the  yellow  birds  flew  from  the  cage.  My  cat  saw  it  flying  and 
hid  behind  the  table  and  caught  it.  My  mother  saw  and  ran  to  her  to 
pull  it  carefully  from  the  cat,  but  the  cat  had  squeezed  it.  The  poor  bird 
was  dead.  My  mother  felt  bad  for  I  would  cry  for  it.  I  got  up  and  went 
into  the  dining  room.  I  found  it  was  dead.  It  was  the  female.  I  was 
sorry  a  little  for  it.  Some  months  after  I  did  not  like  to  take  care  of  my 
male  yellow  bird,  I  gave  it  to  my  friend  Lizzie  Fisher.  M.  M.  W. 


By  a  lad  15  years  old,  born  deaf;  under  instruction  Z\  years. 

THE  FIREMEN. 

The  firemen  are  useful  for  us  when  our  houses  take  fire.  The  firemen 
would  make  the  fire  go  out  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  buildings  by  the 
playing  of  the  engines.  I  often  see  the  firemen  doing  bravely  when  the 
fire  comes  on,  but  some  of  them  do  rashly,  but  I  know  some  of  the  fire- 
men do  very  bravely  without  rashness. 

Always  when  the  fire  happens,  the  bells  are  rung  by  the  rope  which 
the  men  pull  down  and  up  and  down  and  up,  and  the  firemen  hear  the 
bell  ring  and  know  that  there  is  a  fire,  and  they  cry  "  Fire  !  Fire."  They 
run  immediately  to  their  respective  fire-engine  houses,  and  take  the  ropes 
of  the  fire-engines  and  draw  them  out,  and  run  with  great  speed  to  the 
fire  on  the  house,  and  then  they  fit  the  fire-engines  so  as  they  can  play 
them,  and  then  roll  down  the  hose  from  the  hose  carts,  and  screw  them  to 
the  fire-engines.  Some  of  the  firemen  hold  the  pipes,  and  then  the  fire- 
men play  the  fire-engines  and  the  water  goes  strongly  to  the  house  on  fire 
from  the  pipes,  and  soon  the  water  beats  the  fire,  and  the  fire  is  all  over. 
The  firemen  roll  the  hose  upon  the  hose  carts  and  then  they  draw  them 
to  their  respective  engine-houses.    Last  July  fourth,  some  deaf-mute  boys 
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contrived  to  play  firemen,  and  looked  like  firemen.  They  marched  aVjout 
the  front  yard  of  the  Asylum.  Some  boys  will  try  to  play  firemen  next 
July  fourth.  The  city  of  Hartford  contains  five  engines.  I  heard  that 
some  persons  are  talking  about  having  a  steam  fire  engine  in  the  city  of 
Hartford.    I  think  that  will  be  successful.  S.  T.  G. 


By  a  young  man  22  years  old  who  lost  his  hearing  at  G  years,  h^fore 
he  had  learned  to  read  ;  under  instruction  3^  years. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  MYSELF. 

I  lived  in  the  town  of  Swanton  in  Vermont  with  my  parents  before  I 
came  to  the  Asylum  in  Hartford.  I  frequently  went  to  a  small  brick  church 
with  my  father  on  the  Sabbath  near  the  hill  which  is  half  a  mile  from  his 
house.  Many  of  the  people  went  into  the  church  to  hear  the  minister 
preach.  After  church  they  returned  out  of  it,  and  walked  towards  their 
homes  from  the  church.  After  a  few  minutes  my  father  and  I  met  a  deaf 
and  dumb  young  man  with  his  mother  who  said  to  him  that  he  could  write 
and  read  very  well.  His  name  was  J.  A.  who  wrote  on  a  little  slate  and 
showed  it  to  my  father  and  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  news  from  him. 
Then  he  talked  with  Mr.  A.  for  a  short  time.  At  last  he  and  his  mother 
left  me  and  my  father  and  went  home  from  the  church.  He  returned 
into  the  church  again  on  Sunday.  After  church  he  resolved  to  come  to 
my  home  and  I  met  him.  I  was  a  stranger  to  him.  My  parents  were 
happy  to  talk  with  him.  He  talked  with  my  father  for  a  short  time.  He 
asked  him  where  he  got  his  education.  He  said  to  him  that  he  went  to 
the  Asylum  in  Hartford  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  continued 
there  ^ve  years.  He  was  very  smart  and  intelligent.  My  parents 
thought  that  I  had  better  go  to  school  in  Hartford  to  write  and  read. 
Before  I  left  my  home  Mr.  A.  told  him  that  1  could  go  to  .the  Asylum  to 
gain  an  education.  I  told  my  father  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  school  there. 
After  some  days  he  went  to  see  thfe  legislature  of  Vermont.  They  said 
to  him  that  they  would  allow  me  and  I  went  to  the  Asylum  and  reached 
there.  I  met  Mr.  N.  at  the  depot  and  came  with  him  to  Mr.  T.'s  olfice. 
After  a  short  time  I  walked  about  and  visited  the  Asylum  and  some  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils  who  met  me  and  I  saw  them  making  signs  with 
their  arms.  I  could  not  understand  them.  I  was  a  stranger  to  them  for  I 
had  never  seen  them.  In  the  evening  most  of  the  pupils  returned  to  the 
Asylum  from  their  homes  to  get  knowledge.  The  next  day  I  went  up 
into  the  chapel.  I  began  to  study  my  lessons  in  Mr.  W.'s  class.  He 
taught  me  how  to  spell  with  my  fingers  and  I  was  hajjpy  with  him,  but  I 
could  not  understand  his  signs.  But  after  a  few  months  I  could  under- 
stand them.  Now  I  am  happy  to  study  and  improve.  I  have  been  in 
the  Asylum  about  three  years  and  a  half.  I  shall  continue  two  years 
longer.  W.  D.  H. 
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By  a  girl  15  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  4  years. 

A  COMPOSITION  ON  BIRDS. 

God  was  very  kind  to  make  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  birds  which 
live  about  the  earth  and  are  very  useful.  I  am  going  to  mention  to  you 
about  their  uses.  Their  little  bones  are  not  very  strong  but  delicate. 
The  air  is  introduced  into  the  hollow  bones  which  causes  them  to  be  light 
and  to  Hy  very  easy  in  the  high  air.  Their  bills  are  employed  in  pecking 
up  insects  to  live  on.  Birds  have  all  kinds  of  colors,  and  sing  sweetly. 
There  are  blue  birds,  robins,  canary  birds,  and  parrots,  and  even  more 
beautiful  birds  in  the  world.  Their  breasts  are  often  seen  to  be  colored 
red,  blue,  and  yellow.  People  frequently  love  to  hear  the  canary  birds, 
robins,  and  wrens  singing  sweetly.  When  they  happen  to  be  very  much 
distressed  by  the  cold  air  or  storms,  God  saves  them.  Some  birds  live  for 
a  long  time  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  175  to  200  years  of  age.  People 
are  sometimes  fascinated  by  seeing  the  gay  feathers  of  the  peacocks  which 
always  strut  about  in  order  to  show  off  their  feathers  to  the  people.  The 
peacocks  seem  as  if  they  think  that  their  feathers  are  very  valuable  and 
beautiful  and  that  the  people  admire  them  very  much,  but  people  do  not 
like  to  hear  the  shrill  cry  of  them  furiously  screaming.  Some  birds  are 
exposed  to  the  cold,  because  they  live  in  cold  countries,  but  most  birds 
live  in  the  south.  The  meat  of  birds  is  useful.  On  Thanksgiving  in 
New  England,  we  have  a  fine  feast  of  birds  such  as  turkeys,  hens,  geese, 
ducks,  &c.,  which  are  roasted  or  boiled.  If  any  person  is  very  sick,  he 
eats  only  the  flesh  of  birds.  When  the  Spring  and  Summer  come,  at  the 
first  the  blue  birds  and  robins  arrive  from  the  South.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing they  sing  sweetly  to  each  other.  The  people  recognize  th^t  the 
Spring  is  approaching.  Before  the  Spring  has  gone,  many  birds  from 
the  South  come  here,  but  they  are  not  exposed  living  here,  because  the 
summers  are  very  warm.  They  look  for  good  places  to  build  their  nests. 
It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  them  engaged  in  building  nests.  Yellow  and 
brown  birds  build  very  neat  and  delicate  nests.  They  are  fastened  to  the 
twigs  of  the  apple  trees  and  other  trees.  They  are  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  pieces  of  moss  and  hay  which  they  find  on  the  fences  and  near 
barns.  The  robins  find  suitable  places  for  their  nests.  The  nests  are 
generally  formed  of  small  sticks,  hair,  and  straws  and  the  inside  is  made 
with  soft  lining.  While  the  female  robin  is  confined  in  the  nest  some 
weeks  to  hatch  young  ones  from  the  eggs,  the  male  robin  brings  her  food, 
when  she  is  hungry.  At  home  I  saw  them  doing  so.  Boys  sometimes  see 
robins  on  the  trees  and  throw  stones  at  them  to  wound  them  and  God  is 
displeased  to  see  them  treat  birds  cruelly.  Eagles  are  very  brave  to  seize 
animals.  They  often  seize  rabbits,  sheep  and  dogs  by  the  means  of  their 
claws  and  carry  them  to  the  mountains.  Sometimes  eagles  see  fishes 
-  swimming  in  the  river.    They  fly  swiftly  into  the  water  and  seize  the 
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fishes  with  their  sharp  claws  and  fly  far  from  the  river  to  the  mountains. 
They  prefer  to  live  on  animals.  Crows  pull  up  corn  to  bring  the  food  to 
the  young  crows  in  the  nests.  The  farmers  dislike  them  vey  much  and 
they  load  their  rifles  and  look  for  them  among  the  thick  leaves  without 
much  noise.  The  ball  passes  through  the  nests  in  which  they  are  some- 
times all  killed.  The  little  birds  know  that  the  winter  is  coming  and  they 
call  many  flocks  together  to  return  directly  to  the  South.  I  know  that 
all  the  birds  have  instincts  from  God.  M.  J.  H. 


By  a  girl  10  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  9  months  ;  under 
instruction  4J  years. 

THE  OCEAN, 

The  ocean  is  deep.  It  has  many  ships  floating  on  the  surface.  Many 
sailors  get  in  the  ships  and  sail  to  all  countries.  I  am  afraid  to  sail  in  a 
ship.  If  I  should  sail  in  a  ship,  when  the  waves  come,  the  ship  would 
strike  against  a  rock  or  upset  and  I  should  sink  into  the  water.  The 
sharks  would  devour  me.  There  are  many  sharks  in  the  ocean  and  they 
eat  many  little  fishes  and  each  other.  They  quarrel  with  each  other  as 
we  quarrel  with  pupils.  I  don't  like  to  see  the  ocean  when  the  wind 
blows  and  the  ocean  is  rough.  1  like  to  see  the  ocean  when  it  is  calm.  I 
don't  wish  to  sail  in  a  ship,  because  the  waves  would  come  and  I  should 
be  drowned.  I  would  rather  stay  here.  There  are  many  pirates  on  the 
ocean.  I  am  afraid  to  sail  in  a  ship  because  the  pirates  in  a  boat  would 
come  and  rob  me  I  would  rather  be  careful  of  myself.  The  tide  of  the 
ocean  ]^  caused  by  the  moon.  The  ocean  looks  blue  as  the  sky.  The 
ocean  is  five  miles  deep  as  the  mountains  are  high.  The  ocean  is  salt 
water.  If  I  should  be  thirsty  and  drink  the  salt  water,  I  should  be  more 
thirsty.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  there  are  many  dead  men  and  there 
are  many  bones  on  the  rocks.  AVHen  God  calls  the  dead  men,  they  will 
rise  again  out  of  the  ocean.  C.  G.  B. 


By  a  girl  19  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  2^  years  ;  under 
instruction  1^  years. 

ICEBERGS. 

The  climate  of  the  Arctic  regions  is  exceedingly  cold  in  the  winter  and 
the  water  is  covered  with  ice  for  most  of  the  year.  When  the  warm  summer 
comes,  the  ice  breaks  up,  tides  rise  and  large  cakes  of  ice  break  off  from 
the  shore  or  embankment  and  are  carried  away  by  the  currents.  Huge 
icebergs  float  southward  until  they  melt  away  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.    Dr.  Elisha  K.  Kane,  after  passing  through  Davis'  strait  and 
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Baffin's  Bay  on  his  first  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions,  met  several 
cakes  of  ice  in  the  month  of  September.  The  crew  directed  the  ship 
through  the  ice  with  as  much  care  as  they  could,  but  they  could  not  arrive 
at  the  place  which  they  had  appointed,  because  the  ice  grew  thicker  and 
thicker  until  it  was  quite  strong  and  the  ship  was  so  firmly  fastened  that 
she  could  not  go  farther.  During  the  ship's  confinement,  the  crew  or  offi- 
cers could  walk  about  the  ice  or  travel  several  miles  as  they  pleased.  The 
days  were  short  and  the  sun  shone  very  obliquely  towards  them  and  the  rays 
displayed  many  beautiful  colors.  One  day  the  captain  said  to  Dr.  Kane, 
"  Behold  there  is  something  like  a  large  mass  coming  towards  us,"  point- 
ing with  his  hand.  In  a  few  minutes  they  heard  it  cracking  through  the 
ice  of  the  sea  as  if  a  plough  were  plowing  the  ground.  They  all  talked 
with  each  other  about  it,  saying  if  the  iceberg  should  come  in  collision 
with  the  ship,  she  might  be  destroyed.  They  watched  the  iceberg  as  it 
was  still  coming  as  slow  as  a  man  walks.  The  captain  and  Dr.  Kane  after 
looking  through  a  glass,  exclaimed  that  it  was  coming  exactly  towards  the 
ship  and  that  it  would  certainly  strike  her.  All  the  crew  were  told  to 
take  their  knap-sacks  with  provisions  they  had  brought  from  home  and 
get  out  of  the  ship  for  if  she  was  destroyed  they  would  not  have  any  thing 
to  eat.  They  all  stood  a  few  yards  from  the  ship  to  wait  for  the  ice  to 
come,  but  when  it  came  near  her,  it  did  not  strike  her.  The  ice,  when  it 
stopped,  stood  about  15  feet  from  her  side  and  went  no  further.  When 
the  warm  weather  came,  the  ice  broke  up.  The  ship  was  carried  away  on 
a  great  cake  of  ice  with  the  iceberg  about  1100  miles  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  When  they  awoke  one  mornmg,  they  were  surprised,  because 
the  iceberg  had  disappeared  and  it  was  not  seen  again.  S.  M.  D. 


By  a  young  man  19  years  of  age,  horn  deaf ;  under  instruction  6 

years. 

THE  EYE  AND  THE  EAR. 

The  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight  and  the  ear,  the  organ  of  hearing.  The 
eye  is  the  tenderest  part  of  the  body,  and  the  ear  the  next.  Both  of  them 
correspond  with  the  mind ;  in  it  the  eye  forms  ideas  of  things,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  voice  and  noise  is  perceived  by  the  ear.  In  some  things  the 
eye  and  ear  have  equal  power  and  one  of  them  has  more  than  the  other 
in  other  things.  However  the  eye  is  more  valuable  than  the  ear  in  most 
respects.  Adam  was  created  to  see  first  (after  breathing,)  and  the  first 
thing  Eve  did  was  to  behold  her  new  husband.  The  second  thing  they 
did  was  to  hear.  The  eye  is  the  king  and  the  ear  the  queen  of  our  en- 
joyments, and  they  are  the  most  precious  gifts  given  us  by  our  Creator 
for  our  happiness.    The  idea  of  darkness  always  follows  the  loss  of  the 
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eye,  and  when  the  ear  is  deaf  nothing  is  heard  but  silence  itself.  Color 
cannot  be  described  to  a  person  born  blind,  but  darkness  can.  It  is  nat- 
ural for  the  blind  to  imagine  the  meaning  of  the  word  hlack^  and  not  else. 
Millions  of  books  are  printed  for  the  eye  to  read,— not  for  the  ear  to  hear. 
Suppose  both  the  eye  and  ear  are  deprived  of  their  power,  how  can  the 
mind  be  cultivated  ?  The  mind  may  need  the  help  of  the  eye  to  read, 
and  thenar  to  hear,  like  a  farmer  that  needs  the  use  of  farming  tools  to 
cultivate  with.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  cultivate  the  mind  without  the 
aid  of  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing.  It  seems  so,  but  the  mind  can  be 
improved  in  some  way.  How  ?  By  feeling  !  In  South  Boston  a  lady  who 
sees  but  darkness  or  blackness,  and  hears  nothing  but  silence,  has  been  ■ 
successfully  educated  under  the  superintendence  of  the  well  known  Dr^ 
Howe.  The  feeling  of  the  iSngers  on  pressed  letters  is  substituted  for 
sight  and  hearing  in  corresponding  with  the  mind.  The  blind  and  deaf 
and  dumb  lady  talks  with  the  fingers  as  well  as  others.  In  warm  coun- 
tries blind  persons  are  more  in  number  than  in  cold  regions,  where  cases 
of  deafness  occur  oftener  than  in  the  former.  The  heat  of  the  sun  injures 
the  eye,  and  the  ear  is  apt  to  ache,  when  exposed  to  strong  cold  wind. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

T.  L.  B. 


By  a  young  man  24  years  old,  horn  deaf ;  imder  instruction  6^ 

years. 

NIAGARA  FALLS. 

Tourists  are  accustomed  to  view  with  admiration  and  interest  the  noble 
and  superb  scenery  of  the  Niagara  Falls,  which  are  the  greatest  and  most 
stupendous  in  the  world,  lying  between  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  The  river 
darts  swift  as  lightning  and  like  the  shuddering  visitor,  seems  to  hold  its 
breath  in  terror.  It  rises  from  Lake  Erie,  meanders  toward  the  North 
and  enters  Lake  Ontario.  There  is  a  large  island  called  Goat  Island  be- 
tween the  American  and  Canada  sides  of  the  river  and  the  powerful  wa- 
ter swiftly  dar'^ng  through  the  groove  of  the  American  side  dashes 
against  many  rocKs  with  mighty  din  and  desperate  haste.  Its  precipice  rises 
at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular,  and  from  this  onward 
for  a  few  miles,  the  scenery  is  less  wild,  till  the  water  flows  down  over  the 
shelving  bottom.  A  bridge  extends  from  the  side  of  this  country  to  Goat 
Island  and  a  tower  is  situated  in  the  Canada  stream  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
falls,  visitors  ascend  the  tower  and  the  fine  prospect  of  the  water  is  spread 
before  them.  The  powerful  waterfall  causes  the  tower  to  move  with  vibra- 
tions. They  have  great  satisfaction  in  viewing  the  gigantic  cliffs  and  look- 
ing at  the  water  violently  agitated,  leaping  and  roaring.  It  always  whirls 
around  the  bottom.    Many  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  dread- 
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ful  Niagara  Falls,  on  account  of  their  carelessness.  Once  upon  a  time,  a 
gentleman  who  was  betrothed  to  a  young  and  beautiful  lady  and  was  ex- 
pecting to  marry  her  in  a  few  weeks,  traveled  with  her  to  visit  these  Falls. 
They  amused  themselves  playing  on  two  planks,  which  clung  to  the  base 
of  the  tower  over  the  river  and  the  gentleman  held  the  beautiful  lady 
over  the  water  in  joke,  but  alas !  she  fell  out  of  his  hands  into  the  agi- 
tated torrent.  Suddenly  he  jumped  in  of  himself,  seized  her  tried  to 
save  her,  but  his  attempt  was  vain.  They  rolled  over  the  brink  very 
rapidly  and  fell  into  the  mouth  of  the  abyss  and  were  seer*  no  more. 

H.  F.  H. 


Bt/  a  young  man  18  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  12  years  of 
age,  still  can  speak  pretty  well,  and  was  partially  educated  when 
he  came  here  two  years  ago. 

The  Lumbering  business  of  Maine  being  one  of  the  most  important 
and  extensive  in  the  State,  gives  rise  to  a  certain  class  of  persons  called 
"lumbermen  "  who  inured  almost  from  childhood  to  every  species  of  toil 
and  privation  have  for  strength,  stature,  and  endurance  few  superiors  or 
even  equals  in  the  world.  Imagine  a  man  standing  six  feet  five  in  his 
stockings,  clothed  in  a  red  flannel  shirt,  duck  or  rather  canvass  pantaloons, 
any  kind  of  hat  you  please  if  not  too  fine  ;  thick  cowhide  boots  which  con- 
tribute at  least  a  couple  of  additional  inches  to  his  height ;  witB  limbs  and 
body  that  a  Hercules  might  envy ;  hands  resembling  the  paws  of  a  bear 
more  than  any  thing  else  ;  face  ditto  but  withal  a  kindly  expression  beam- 
ing from  it ;  then  place  in  his  mouth  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco  or 
the  stem  of  a  short  black  pipe  and  you  will  have  the  "  logger  "  or  "  river 
driver  "  as  he  is.  At  the  commencement  of  the  "  logging  season  "  they 
spring  up  like  so  many  mushrooms  from  the  saw  mills,  the  farms  which  they 
have  been  cultivating  during  the  summer,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say  in  many  in- 
stances from  the  grog-shops  which  the  Maine  Law  has  not  yet  entirely 
done  away  with, — and  plunge  into  the  forest  from  which  they  do  not 
emerge  till  the  ensuing  spring.  Their  provisions  consisting  almost  univer- 
sally of  flour,  salt  pork  and  molasses,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  codfish, 
smoked  herrings  and  dried  apples  now  and  then,  are  furnished  by  their 
employers,  while  their  tobacco  considered  of  almost  equal  importance  is 
furnished  by  themselves.  Their  first  consideration  is  of  course  the  erec- 
tion of  a  dwelling  for  themselves  and  a  stable  for  their  cattle.  Such  a 
building  as  they  usually  erect  would  certainly  fail  to  suit  Fifth  Avenue 
ideas  of  comfort  but  it  answers  their  purpose  very  well.  It  is  a  square 
log  hut  eight  or  ten  feet  high  and  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length 
and  breadth  according  to  the  number  of  persons  it  is  designed  to  accommo- 
date.   The  architecture  is  of  the  most  primitive  description,  merely  rough 
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unhewn  logs  of  unequal  lengths,  notched  and  put  together  and  then  plas- 
tered up  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and  straw.  A  ring  of  stones  is  formed 
in  the  centre  in  which  an  enormous  fire  of  logs  big  enough  to  roast  an  ox 
whole  is  kept  constantly  burning,  the  smoke  of  which  escapes  through  a 
great  hole  in  the  roof.  Their  labor  consists  in  chopping  down  trees, 
trimming  and  barking  them,  and  hauling  them  to  some  creek  or  river 
where  they  remain  till  carried  down  by  the  spring  floods.  As  soon  as  the 
snow  begins  to  melt  the  "  loggers,"  leave  the  woods  and  turn  "  river-driv- 
ers." They  drive  large  iron  spikes  into  the  soles  of  their  boots  to  prevent 
their  slipping  on  the  logs,  but  otherwise  their  costume  remains  the  same. 
Rafting  is  not  practiced  above  the  limits  of  navigation  but  the  logs  are 
allowed  to  float  down  loosely  in  immense  "  drives  "  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  Log  Driving  Company  which  exacts  a  certain  amount  of 
toll  from  the  various  saw  mills  at  which  the  logs  are  delivered.  The  life 
of  the  "  river  driver  "  is  any  thing  but  a  pleasant  one,  constantly  exposed 
to  wet  and  cold,  with  only  a  few  loose  rolling  logs  between  him  and  death, 
it  seems  very  strange  that  they  are  such  a  merry  and  thoughtless  set  of 
persons.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  "  drive  "  becomes  lodged  in  one 
of  the  numerous  rapids  in  which  the  rivers  of  Maine  abound,  held  by  a 
single  "  key  log"  which  if  liberated  would  allow  the  whole  to  go  down 
with  a  rush.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  chop  it  in  two,  and  then 
make  his  way  back  to  the  shore  or  keep  his  footing  in  the  midst  of  the 
cataract  of  logs  wheeling  and  tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  mad 
career  as  best  he  may.  Of  course  many  are  crushed  to  death  or  drowned 
in  these  adventures,  but  this  does  not  deter  others  in  the  slightest  degree, 
for  there  are  hundreds  who  to  show  oflf  their  courage  to  their  companions 
are  ah^tays  ready  to  brave  danger  and  death  even  when  no  good  can  be 
done  by  doing  so.  When  they  are  paid  oflf  and  discharged  then  com- 
mences an  entirely  different  scene.  They  swarm  the  large  cities  and 
plunge  into  every  conceivable  manner  of  dissipation.  Banding  together 
they  set  law  and  order  at  defiance,  but  as  they  always  entertain  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  for  private  property,  even  when  intoxicated  and  do 
nothing  but  make  a  noise,  they  are  usually  allowed  to  have  their  own  way 
which  license  they  are  not  slow  to  improve  by  almost  nightly  turning  the 
streets  into  a  perfect  pandemonium.  When  their  money  is  all  gone  they 
begin  to  see  the  folly  of  their  ways  and  go  to  work  again  poorer  and  for 
the  time  being  wiser  men,  but  the  very  next  year  all  their  dearly  bought 
wisdom  is  thrown  to  the  winds  and  the  same  farce  is  acted  over  again. 

G.  W. 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  wash- 
ing ;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and 
morals;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the 
school-room ;  for  which,  including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual 
charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of 
vacation  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance,  for  the 
punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be  required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
EIGHT  and  TWENTY-FIVE  years ;  must  be  of  a  good  natural  intellect ; 
capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and  correctly  ; 
free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct  and  from  any  contagious  disease. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to 
the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of 
the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 
In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  application  as  above  should  be  made  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  fund  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and 
in  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State.  In  all  cases,  a  certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Se- 
lectmen, Magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  township  or 
place  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should  accompany  the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  address  their 
letters  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum  ;  and  on  all  letters  respecting  the 
pupils,  from  him,  postage  will  be  charged. 

The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  the  third  Wednesday  of  September. 
Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very  important,  as  it  can  not  be  expected  that 
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the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil 
who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such"  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconven- 
ience and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to 
have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come 
to  the  Asylum.  This  can  be  easily  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make 
greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent  or 
some  friend  who  can  .give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he 
should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name  in  full;  the  names  of  his 
parents,  of  all  their  children  in  the  order  of  their  age,  and  whether  the 
parents  were  related  before  marriage  ;  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  ; 
the  place  of  his  residence  ;  whether  he  was  born  deaf,  and  if  not,  what 
caused  his  deafness ;  whether  he  has  deaf-mute  relatives ;  also  the  name 
and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  concerniDg  him  may  be  ad- 
dressed. He  should  be  well  clothed;  that  is,  he  should  have  both  summer 
and  winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list 
of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of 
money  should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the 
personal  expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

There  is  but  one  vacation  in  a  year.  It  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  July,  and  closes  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September ;  when  it  is 
expected  that  every  pupil  will  return  punctually. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Vacation^  an  officer  of  the 
Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel  upon  the  railroads 
between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of  them  and  their  baggage,  on 
condition  that  their  friends  will  make  timely  provision  for  their  expenses 
on  the  way,  and  engage  to  meet  and  receive  them  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  the  early  train  at  the  various  points  on  the  route  previously 
agreed  on,  and  at  the  station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Kailroad,  in 
Boston. 
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THE  FORTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

>  OF  THE 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 

TO  ITS  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS. 


Another  year  of  the  history  of  this  Institution  has 
closed,  affording  few  incidents  worthy  of  being  recorded 
at  this  time,  or  signalized  by  any  event  of  special  import- 
ance. Of  the  fifty  gentlemen  who,  forty  years  since, 
made  themselves  Yice-Presidents  or  Directors  for  life,  by 
^subscription,  three  have  died  within  the  year.  One  of  these, 
Daniel  Buck,  Esq.,  was  a  highly  respected  merchant  of  this 
city,  and  was  favorably  known  for  his  sterling  integrity  and 
for  the  promptness  and  fairness  he  ever  manifested  in  his 
business  transactions.  A  very  few  of  the  founders  and 
early  friends  of  this  school  for  deaf-mutes  still  linger 
among  us,  cheered  in  the  decline  of  life  by  the  success  of 
their  benevolent  efforts  in  this  particular,  and  comforted 
by  the  evidence  constantly  before  them  that  their  charities 
and  labors  for  these  unfortunate  children  have  not  been  in 
vain.  We  desire  once  more,  devoutly  and  thankfully,  to 
acknowledge  the  bountiful  kindness  of  Providence  to  this 
Institution,  as  manifested  in  its  establishment  and  endow- 
ment— in  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  and  successfully 
pursued — in  the  provision  which  has  been  made  for  the 
education  of  so  great  a  number  of  pupils  within  its  walls — 
in  the  general  health  of  its  inmates  and  the  prosperity  of 
its  affairs,  and  in  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  those  who 
have  enjoyed  its  advantages.    We  regard  these  things  as 
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certain  tokens  of  divine  favor,  and  a  sufficient  reward  for 
all  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  its  behalf  by  its 
founders  and  patrons.  And  wq  confidently  expect,  that 
with  the  continuance  of  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it,  this 
Institution  will,  in  the  future,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past, 
dispense  the  benefits  of  education  to  great  numbers  of  those 
who,  by  their  misfortune,  are  shut  out  from  all  ordinary 
means  of  instruction. 

During  most  of  the  past  year  the  healfh  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Asylum  has  been  good.  Still  we  have  to  lament  the 
death  of  three  of  the  pupils  within  that  time.  The  first 
was  an  intelligent  and  interesting  girl  from  Massachusetts — 
a  member  of  the  High  Class,  who  had  been  seven  years 
with  us.  She  was  not  well  when  she  returned  after  the 
vacation  in  September,  and  was  very  soon  attacked  with 
typhoid  fever,  of  which  she  died  on  the  eighth  of  October 
last,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  In  March  we  had  a 
few  cases  of  lung  fever,  followed  by  measles  which  spread 
through  the  Institution.  Nearly  sixty  of  the  pupils  were^ 
under  the  doctor's  care,  and  two  of  the  boys  died  in  April, 
both  of  whom  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  continued  to  increase,  so  that 
what  was  said  last  year  may  be  also  said  now :  there  has 
been  a  greater  number  of  pupils  this  year  than  ever  before. 
The  whole  number  within  the  year,  ending  May  12th,  was 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four :  the  greatest  number  in  attend- 
ance at  any  one  time,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and 
the  average  attendance  through  the  year,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two.  They  have  been  taught  in  fourteen  classes  by 
as  many  instructors.  Those  most  advanced  constitute  the 
Gallaudet  High  Class.  The  other  classes  are  designated 
from  the  oldest  downward,  by  numbers  from  one  to  thirteen. 

The  youngest,  or  Thirteenth  Class,  consisting  of  thirteen 
pupils,  has  been  taught  by  Miss  Weston,  a  graduate  of  the 
Asylum.  They  have  been  occupied  in  learning  signs,  the 
alphabet,  single  words  and  simple  phrases.  They  were  re- 
ceived in  September  last. 
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The  Twelfth  Class,  which  entered  at  the  same  time,  con- 
sists of  eight  girls  and  nine  boys,  and  is  tanght  by  Miss 
Storrs,  a  mute  lady  educated  here.  Dr.  Feet's  Elementary 
Book  has  been  used  in  their  instruction.  The  following 
letter  was  composed  by  a  lad  in  this  class,  thirteen  years 
old,  who  lost  his  hearing  in  infancy.  He  had  been  in  school 
nearly  ten  months. 

Hartford,  July  10th,  1860. 

My  Dear  Parents. 

I  try  to  write  a  letter  to  you.  I  like  to  write  a  letter.  I  wish  to  be 
attentive  in  the  chapel  every  day.  All  the  pupils  enjoy  good  health. 
They  have  eaten  strawberries  seven  times.  I  like  to  see  many  pretty 
flowers.  I  have  been  sick  with  the  measles.  I  am  very  well.  I  like 
to  see  many  pretty  green  trees.  I  hope  to  go  home  next  vacation. 
Many  pupils  will  go  home  next  vacation.  Some  pupils  will  stay  in  the 
Asylum.  1  have  one  brother  and  no  sister.  I  wish  to  improve  fast. 
I  like  to  learn  every  day.  I  like  to  pl^y  with  my  cat.  Mr.  Turner 
gives  two  books  and  one  slate  to  me.  Miss  Storrs  teaches  me.  I  wish 
to  swim  in  a  river.  Mrs.  White  is  very  kind.  I  love  Mrs.  White. 
Those  boys  write  on  small  slates  with  pencils  every  day.  Little  boys 
can  not  swim  in  a  brook.  I  wish  to  see  my  brother.  I  hope  to  return 
to  school  next  September.    I  send  much  love  to  you  and  brother. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

C.  H.  B. 

The  Eleventh  Class,  composed  of  eleven  boys  and  six 
girls,  also  came  in  September,  and  is  taught  by  Mr.  Ballard, 
who  was  educated  here.  They  have  been  under  a  similar 
course  of  instruction  with  the  pupils  in  the  above  named 
classes ;  all  of  whom  entered  the  Asylum  last  autumn. 

The  Tenth  Class,  taught  by  Miss  Mann,  also  a  graduate 
of  this  Institution,  is  composed  of  five  girls  and  twelve 
boys.  Their  studies  this  year  have  been  the  Elementary 
Book,  Hillard's  First  Primary  Reader,  Scripture  Catechism, 
and  Addition.  They  have  also  been  exercised  in  letter- 
vrriting  and  the  composition  of  simple  stories.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  and  the  following  class  entered  the  Asylum  in 
the  autumn  of  1858.    The  three  specimens  of  composition 
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here  given,  were  written  by  lads  about  ten  years  of  age, 
who  lost  hearing  in  infancy. 

I.  Last  summer  a  gentleman  came  to  the  Asylum.  He  gave  a  letter 
to  Miss  Wadsworth.  She  read  it.  Then  she  gave  him  the  letter  again. 
She  told  me  that  my  father  was  dead.  Mr.  Crossett  called  me.  Mr. 
Crossett  and  I  went  into  the  clothes-room — I  changed  my  clothes.  The 
next  morning  another  gentleman  rode  to  the  Asylum.  We  got  in  a 
coach.  Two  gentlemen  put  my  trunk  in  the  coach.  Soon  the  cars 
came  to  the  depot.  We  got  into  the  cars.  Then  we  got  out  of  the  cars. 
Master  Hill  rode  in  a  wagon  to  the  depot.  We  rode  in  the  wagon  and 
went  home.  I  saw  my  mother  weeping  for  my  father  was  dead.  The 
next  morning  many  persons  went  to  church.  A  gentleman  preached  to 
them.  Then  they  rode  to  the  burying-yard.  Two  men  buried  my 
father.    I  was  very  sorry.  A.  W. 

n.  Two  years  ago  my  father  found  a  pretty  lamb  in  his  barn.  He 
went  to  it  and  caught  it.  He  carried  it  to  his  house.  My  mother,  sis- 
ters, brothers  and  father  looked  at  it.  We  were  pleased  with  the  pretty 
lamb.  My  mother  fed  it  with  milk.  My  father  put  it  in  a  box.  The 
next  morning  he  went  to  the  barn  to  feed  some  sheep.  He  found  two 
or  three  lambs.  He  carried  them  to  the  house.  He  put  them  under  a 
stove.  Then  he  put  them  under  a  box.  One  night  one  of  them  died. 
Next  morning  we  saw  them  in  the  box.  We  found  the  lamb  lying  dead 
in  the  box.  My  mother  told  my  father  to  go  to  the  box.  He  carried  it 
to  the  pond.  He  threw  it  into  the  pond.  He  went  back  to  the  house. 
Now  my  father  has  many  sheep  and  some  lambs.  D.  M. 

HI.  Some  years  ago  my  sister  and  I  hanged  our  stockings  on  two 
hooks.  We  slept  in  a  bed.  Next  morning  we  wore  our  clothes.  Then 
we  went  into  the  parlor.  We  saw  things  in  the  stockings.  We  were 
glad.  My  parents  laughed  at  us.  My  father  told  my  sister  to  go  to 
school.  Soon  he  told  me  to  go  to  school,  but  I  would  not  go,  because  I 
am  deaf  and  dumb.  Soon  my  parents  and  I  rode  to  Mr.  Hurd's  house. 
We  went  into  the  parlor.  I  was  bashful.  Miss  Hurd  came  to  me.  A 
little  while  Mr.  Hurd  went  to  my  father  and  talked  with  him  about  the 
Asylum.  Soon  my  father  and  I  went  into  the  depot.  The  train  came 
to  the  depot.  We  went  into  the  cars.  The  cars  went  to  Hartford.  We 
got  out.  Then  we  went  to  the  Asylum  and  went  into  Mr.  Turner's 
office.  I  feared  Mr.  Turner.  Mrs.  White  led  us  to  Miss  Hull's  bed- 
room. I  struck  my  head  against  Mrs.  White's  thumb.  Soon  I  became 
contented  in  the  Asylum.  .  G.  A.  N. 
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The  Ninth  Class,  composed  of  eighteen  pupils,  half  of 
whom*  are  females,  is  taught  by  Mr.  Keep.  In  regard  to 
their  studies  the  year  past,  he  says :  "  Dr.  Peefs  Element- 
ary Book  has  been  completed.  In  the  study  of  the  reading 
lessons  at  the  end  of  the  book,  special  pains  have  been 
taken  to  draw  out  by  written  questions  all  the  facts  of  the 
text,  and  also  to  show  in  a  practical,  untechnical  manner, 
the  grammatical  force  of  the  several  words.  By  a  constant 
repetition  of  "who,"  "what,"  "when,"  "how,"  "where," 

why,"  and  other  forms  of  interrogation,  it  is  believed  that 
essential  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

"  The  class  have  also  nearly  completed  the  First  Primary 
Reader,  a  little  bool?  published  the  present  year  by  Hick- 
ling,  Swan  &  Brewer,  of  Boston.  It  is  largely  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  with  pictures  of  domestic  scenes.  These 
have  been  found  so  suggestive  as  to  furnish  material  for 
numerous  questions,  and  thus  the  ideas  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  appropriate  language  in  which  to  express  them,  have 
both  been  greatly  extended.  The  recurrence  of  the  same 
or  similar  questions  has  been  rather  sought  than  avoided. 
The  good  scholars  in  the  class  have  used  copy-books  to  re- 
cord the  questions  given  each  day  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
answers  which  had  passed  his  correction.  The  time  of  the 
pupils  has  thus  been  fully  occupied,  and  as  each  day  intro- 
duced them  to  some  new  scene,  their  interest  has  been  kept 
up  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

"  In  Arithmetic  nothing  has  been  attempted  beyond  the 
addition  of  simple  numbers,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  law  of 
their  increase,  and  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  simple 
combinations. 

"At  regular  intervals  letters  have  been  written  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class  to  their  parents  or  friends,  and  also  simple 
stories,  of  which  the  following,  written  by  a  girl  thirteen 
years  of  age,  who  became  deaf  when  eighteen  months  old, 
is  a  specimen :" 

A  good  man  went  to  the  woods.    He  saw  a  pretty  Iamb  in  the  grass. 
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He  took  up  the  lamb  and  carried  it  to  his  house.  He  put  it  in  the 
basket.  He  showed  it  to  his  girl  and  boy.  They  were  glad  to  see  the 
lamb.  They  were  surprised  and  said  it  was  very  pretty.  The  woman 
saw  the  pretty  lamb  in  the  basket.  She  said  it  was  very  pretty.  She 
gave  some  milk  to  the  lamb.  The  lamb  ate  some  milk.  It  grew  fat  and 
played  about  the  house.  The  girl  loved  the  pretty  lamb.  The  lamb 
followed  the  girl.  It  jumped  and  played  and  ran.  The  girl  gave  some 
grass  to  the  lamb.  It  ate  some  grass.  She  kept  the  lamb  in  the  basket. 
The  man  carried  it  to  the  barn.  It  was  asleep  in  the  hay.  They  go 
into  bed  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  lay  on  the  bed  a  long 
time.  A  bad  wolf  came  to  the  barn.  He  wished  to  catch  the  lamb. 
He  looked  about  in  the  hay  but  he  did  not  find  it.  The  good  man  got 
up  from  the  bed  at  twelve  in  the  midnight.  He  had  a  lantern.  He 
heard  the  bad  wolf  howl  to  the  lamb.  He  saw  the  bad  wolf  run  away. 
He  thought  that  the  wolf  caught  the  lamb.  looked  for  the  lamb  in 
the  hay.  He  was  satisfied  to  save  the  lamb  in  the  hay.  The  girl  and 
boy  got  up  from  bed  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  went  to  the 
barn.  They  saw  the  lamb  in  the  hay.  They  were  glad  to  see  the 
lamb.  The  lamb  followed  them.  It  ate  some  grass.  The  man  took  his 
gun.  He  went  to  the  woods.  He  went  through  the  woods.  He  saw  a 
bad  wolf  on  the  stone.  He  shot  at  the  wolf's  neck.  It  was  dead.  He 
saw  the  wolf  was  dead.  He  was  glad  the  bad  wolf  was  dead.  He 
thought  the  bad  wolf  caught  some  animals.  C.  A.  N. 

The  Eighth  Class,  consisting  of  eight  girls  and  eleven 
boys,  was  admitted  in  September,  1857.  For  a  part  of  the 
year  Miss  Storrs  was  their  teacher,  but  since  November 
they  have  been  instructed  by  Mrs.  Beers,  who  has  taught 
them  Barbauld's  Lessons,  Scripture  Catechism,  and  Arith- 
metic ;  and  has  exercised  them  continually  in  the  forma- 
tion of  original  sentences  on  words  selected  from  their 
daily  lessons. 

Respecting  the  Seventh  Class,  its  teacher,  Mr.  Sutton, 
makes  the  following  statement :  ''All  the  members  of  this 
class,  with  two  exceptions,  entered  the  Institution  in  the 
year  1857,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  academic  year 
consisted  of  eighteen  pupils — ten  boys  and  eight  girls. 
During  the  year  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  boys, 
mentally  and  physically,  died,  and  another  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  Asylum  on  account  of  ill  health.    The  studies  of 
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the  year  have  been  Child's  History  of  the  United  cctates, 
by  Goodrich,  Near  Home,  Scripture  Catechism,  and  the 
ground  rules  of  Arithmetic.  While  endeavoring  to  impart 
general  information,  the  principal  effort  has  been  to  enable 
the  class  to  understand  written  language  and  use  it  cor- 
rectly. The  use  of  signs  as  a  means  of  communicating 
thought,  is  being  gradually  dispensed  with,  and  an  attempt 
to  accustom  the  pupils  to  reading  from,  and  spelling  with 
the  hand,  is  being,  made  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 
As  the  child  learns  its  native  tongue  from  frequently  hear- 
ing and  speaking  it,  should  not  the  deaf  mute  acquire  lan- 
guage by  frequently  seeing  and  using  it  ?  The  mental 
disparity  between  the  boys  and  girls,  though  unwillingly 
noticed  before,  has  been  more  clearly  evidenced  this  year, 
(the  latter  sex  suffering  by  the  comparison,)  and  is  so  great 
as  to  lead  us  to  query  whether  such  is  generally  the  case. 
The  progress  of  the  class  during  the  spring  was  very  ma- 
terially retarded  by  sickness  :  the  measles,  whooping-cough, 
and  other  diseases,  causing  frequent  interruptions  and  de- 
tentions. From  these,  all  now  present  have  recovered,  and 
are  prosecuting  their  studies  with  commendable  interest 
and  diligence." 

The  following  compositions  were  written  by  two  members 
of  this  class  ;  the  first  by  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
'who  lost  his  hearing  when  two  years  and  a  half  old,  and 
the  last  by  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  who  was  born  deaf. 

About  a  young  wJiite  woman  and  an  Indian  woman. — Some  years  ago 
an  American  hunter  went  to  the  West  and  made  a  small  house  in  which 
he  lived.  He  was  wicked  and  he  often  killed  some  poor  Indians.  He 
married  a  sweet  and  young  woman  who  was  a  kind  and  good  christian. 
One  day  the  cruel  hunter  went  away  and  soon  afler  a  young  Indian 
woman  saw  the  hunter  and  hated  him  because  he  had  formerly  killed 
her  poor  husband  and  her  sweet  baby.  Now  she  was  revengeful  and 
shot  the  cruel  hunter  with  her  arrows  and  he  fell  down  to  the  ground  and 
soon  died.  His  poor  wife  was  very  sorry  at  the  loss  of  her  husband.  One 
day  the  white  woman  took  a  walk  in  the  woods  and  soon  she  saw  the  young 
Indian  woman  lying  on  the  ground  for  she  was  sick  with  fever.  The  kind 
white  woman  knew  that  the  Indian  woman  had  killed  her  husband  but 
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she  was  not  angry  and  did  not  kill  her,  but  she  kindly  spoke  to  her  and 
she  and  her  fi-iend  carried  the  sick  and  weak  Indian  woman  to  her  house 
and  they  laid  her  on  a  good  bed.  The  kind  white  woman  loved  her  and 
took  good  care  of  her.  In  some  weeks  she  got  very  well  and  she  could 
talk  with  the  white  woman  but  soon  she  ran  away  to  her  home.  The 
white  woman  heard  her  run  away  and  she  was  very  sorry  for  she  loved 
the  Indian  woman  very  much  and  wished  to  live  with  her  at  home.  The 
white  woman  continued  to  live  in  her  house  which  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  town  in  which  white  inhabitants  lived.  The  Indians  were  the  ene- 
mies of  the  white  people  and  hated  them  and  determined  to  attack  them. 
0ne  night  before  the  Indians  would  attack  the  town,  the  Indian  woman 
remembered  that  the  white  woman  had  treated  her  kindly  and  she  se- 
cretly went  to  the  house  and  she  knocked  on  the  door.  The  white 
woman  opened  the  door  and  saw  the  Indian  woman  and  she  was  very 
glad  to  see  her.  The  Indian  woman  said  '  the  angry  Indians  will  come 
and  attack  the  town  and  kill  the  white  people  socai.'  '  You  must  now 
escape  away.'  The  Indian  woman  ran  home.  The  white  woman  and 
her  dogs  ran  far  and  hid  in  the  woods  and  the  Indians  burnt  her  house 
and  the  town  and  destroyed  the  inhabitants.  When  they  had  done,  the 
white  woman  and  her  dogs  walked  far  and  arrived  at  another  town  and 
told  white  people  about  the  Indians  and  the  burning  town.    L.  A.  H. 

Spring. — When  the  spring  comes  the  grass  grows  very  fast  because  it 
rains  often  and  does  a  great  deal  of  good.  Every  body  admires  the 
green  grass  and  hills  and  we  should  think  of  our  kind  Father  who  is 
very  good  to  us  in  the  world  of  His  creation.  The  flowers  grow  among 
the  grass  and  the  blossoms  hang  on  a  great  many  trees  in  the  fields  and 
gardens  and  just  now  they  fall  by  hundreds  and  become  little  apples. 
The  trees  and  grass  are  very  green  and  the  birds  of  the  spring  sing 
very  sweetly.  Many  birds  fly  to  the  North  from  the  South  and  we  see 
^e  lambs  skip  and  play  on  the  fresh  green  grciss  like  children.  The 
ladies  admire  many  pretty  flowers  and  blossoms  and  put  them  on  their 
heads  and  adorn  themselves  with  them.  It  is  very  pleasant  and  we  like 
to  sit  under  the  elms  and  horse-chestnut  trees  but  we  often  play  in  the 
lawn  and  have  a  grand  time.  R.  M.  T. 

The  following  account  of  the  Sixth  Class  is  given  by  its 
teacher,  Mr.  Bull :  "  This  class,  formerly  taught  by  Mr. 
Wheeler,  has  been  for  the  past  seven  months  under  my 
care.  The  number  of  pupils  is  seventeen — eleven  males 
and  six  females.  Seven  have  been  in  the  Asylum  four 
years,  nine  five  years,  and  one  six  years.    The  studies  of 
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the  past  year  have  been  Goodrich's  Child's  History  of  the 
United  States,  Colton  and  Fitch's  Modern  Geography  as  far 
as  Mexico,  exercises  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  Arith- 
metic, and  original  composition  and  instruction  in  the  use 
of  language.  The  progress  made  during  the  year  has  been 
upon  the  whole  good,  and  that  of  some  individuals  very 
commendable.  The  class  being  composed  mainly  of  the 
less  advanced  portions  of  former  classes,  and  the  different 
members  of  it  having  been  in  the  Institution  different  pe- 
riods of  time  and  under  the  care  of  a  great  variety  of  teach- 
ers, as  uniform  progress  could  not  be  expected  of  them  as 
of  classes  formed  of  elements  more  homogeneous." 

The  following  are  specimens  of  original  composition  pre- 
pared by  two  members  of  the  class.  The  first  is  by  a  young 
man  twenty  years  old,  born  deaf. 

A  Story  of  Firemen. — Some  years  ago  in  New  York  many  firemen 
heard  a  man  ringing  the  bell  with  a  long  rope,  while  they  cried  fire ! 
fire  !  The  firemen  ran  immediately  to  their  fire  engines,  hose-carts,  and 
hook  and  ladder  wagons.  They  pulled  open  the  doors  of  the  houses. 
They  drew  their  fire  engines,  hose-carts,  and  hooks  and  ladders  out  of 
their  fire  engine  houses  to  the  fire.  The  strong  horses  were  drawing 
the  steam  fire  engines  to  the  fire.  The  firemen  rolled  the  hose  from  the 
hose-carts.  They  screwed  the  hose-pipe  to  the  hose.  The  firemen 
worked  the  fire  engines  and  the  steam  fire  engines  threw  the  water  upon 
the  fire  on  the  great  house.  The  firemen  put  their  ladders  upon  the 
great  house  for  the  ladies  to  come  down,  but  the  large  ladder  fell  down 
on  the  street  with  the  firemen.  It  was  broken.  The  firemen  did  not 
lift  out  the  ladies.  The  ladies  wished  the  firemen  to  help  them,  but  they 
did  not,  because  some  firemen  were  injured  very  much.  The  ladies' 
bodies  were  burned  to  death  in  some  minutes.  The  firemen  and  horses 
drew  the  fire-engines,  hose-carts  and  steam  fire  engines  to  the  engine 
houses.  The  firemen  took  their  fire-hats,  belts  and  red  shirts  off  and 
put  them  in  the  long  boxes  in  their  fire-engine  houses.  They  saw  the 
black  of  the  ladies  bodies  in  the  poor  and  weak  house  which  was  burned. 
The  firemen  were  very  sorry.  A.  T.  F. 

The  second  is  by  a  lad  fifteen  years  old,  who  lost  his 
hearing  when  eleven  months  old. 

About  Lydia  Darrdh. — Lydia  Darrah  and  her  husband  who  was  called 
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William  lived  in  Philadelphia.  Once  a  British  officer  went  to  the  house 
and  knocked  at  tlie  door.  Lydia  heard  him  knocking  at  the  door  and 
saw  him.  He  asked  her  to  bring  some  paper  for  writing.  She  agreed. 
He  took  his  opportunity  of  writing  letters.  He  told  her  to  put  all  the 
children  to  sleep.  She  suspected  that  he  meant  the  armies  to  make  war. 
He  t  )ld  her  that  some  officers  would  come  there.  She  did  not  sleep, 
but  she  went  slyly  and  listened  at  the  hole  of  the  lock  ;  then  she  ran 
slyly  to  a  bed  and  slept.  He  cried  and  called  her.  He  waited  for  ai 
long  time.  She  rose  up  and  went  to  him.  Soon  she  wanted  to  go  to 
the  mill.  She  took  a  bag  for  flour.  She  agreed  to  go  to  the  mill  and 
arrived  there.  In  a  short  time  she  met  an  American  soldier  and  told 
him  about  the  British  officer  who  meant  to  beat  the  American  army. 
She  left  him  and  went  to  the  mill.  She  took  a  bag  and  carried  it  on 
her  shoulders.  She  went  to  the  house.  The  British  officer  led  the  Brit- 
ish army  but  before  this  time  General  Washington  called  the  American 
army  and  made  them  ready.  General  Washington  told  the  Americans 
to  fire  at  the  British  army,  and  they  beat  the  British.  The  British  offi' 
cer  was  very  angry  and  told  Lydia.  She  did  not  know  any  thing  about 
it.  E.  C.  B. 

"  The  Fifth  Class  consists  of  seven  boys  and  nine  girls, 
most  of  whom  have  been  under  the  instruction  of  their 
present  teacher,  Mrs.  Bacon,  for  the  past  three  years  and  a 
half.  The  studies  of  the  year  have  been  Colton  and  Fitch's 
Modern  Geography,  Miss  Corner's  History  of  England, 
Thomson's  Arithmetic,  and  Gallaudet's  Catecliism.  In 
addition  to  recitations  from  these  text-books,  the  class  have 
written  on  their  slates  from  the  signs  of  their  teacher  sen- 
tences from  words  which  occurred  in  their  lessons,  and 
also  the  news  items  of  the  day.  They  have  also  composed 
every  week  letters  or  compositions,  in  which  they  have  ex- 
hibited quite  a  good  knowledge  of  language.  The  progress 
of  the  class  in  book  learning,  during  the  academical  year 
which  has  just  closed,  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
teacher  and  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  pupils." 

The  following  compositions  were  written  by  members 
of  this  class.  The  first  is  by  a  lad  who  lost  his  hearing 
at  fourteen  months,  under  instruction  3^  years. 
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About  Joseph  Head. — Once  Joseph  Head  who  was  a  yankee  roamed 
about  Asia  in  search  of  adventures.  One  day  he  approached  towards 
Japan  without  his  company.  Japan  is  still  famous  for  making  silks  and 
other  things.  He  saw  many  common  Japanese  people  were  riding  on 
horseback  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure.  No  wagons  were  drawn  by  horses 
in  Japan.  Joseph  went  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  asked  him  to  let 
him  make  a  new  carriage.  The  Emperor  accordingly  permitted  him  to 
make  one.  When  Joseph  had  planned  the  carriage  he  made  it.  The 
Japanese  horses  had  never  drawn  a  carriage.  When  the  carriage  was 
done  Joseph  got  up  into  it  and  he  drove  the  horse  with  his  reins,  but  the 
horse  was  much  frightened  and  galloped  immediately  near  the  mud. 
He  could  not  check  the  horse  for  the  horse  v/as  frightened  by  the  car- 
riage. While  the  carriage  and  horse  were  pushing  many  Japanese  per- 
sons they  fell  down  and  they  were  hurt.  They  were  in  a  great  rage  and 
got  upon  their  horses  and  ran  immediately  for  the  purpose  of  chasing 
Joseph.  Many  beautiful  Japanese  things  were  broken  by  the  horse  and 
carriage.  The  horse  jumped  into  the  mud  and  Joseph  fell  from  the 
carriage.  Then  he  waded  and  jumped  out  of  the  mud  though  his  legs 
were  wet.  The  Japanese  people  told  Joseph  they  would  fight  with  him. 
Then  Joseph  said  to  them  also,  I  can  now  fight  with  you,  but  the  people 
could  not  defeat  him  because  he  was  a  very  tall  yankee.  He  well  knew 
that  the  people  were  so  short  that  he  could  defeat  them.  Joseph  knew 
that  the  Emperor  meant  to  kill  him.  Then  Joseph  ran  away  and  he 
had  a  great  many  other  adventures.  P.  W. 

The  second  is  by  a  girl  fifteen  years  old,  who  was  born 
deaf. 

A  story  of  a  had  man — Many  years  ago  a  gentleman  marri(;d  a  good 
lady  and  they  were  very  affectionate  in  their  lives.  In  some  years  they 
had  two  little  children  and  they  taught  them  about  God.  The  children 
were  good  and  frequently  rode  with  their  father  through  the  woods  and 
they  were  very  happy.  The  children  began  to  grow  up,  but  at  last 
their  parents  happened  to  be  very  sick.  Before  they  died  the  father 
called  his  brother  to  talk  about  his  little  children  and  he  told  his  brother 
that  he  must  promise  to  take  good  care  of  his  little  children  and  he  wrote 
a  will  for  the  children  and  gave  a  large  sum  of  money  to  them.  His 
brother  was  willing  to  take  care  of  them.  Tlien  the  parents  died. 
First  the  Uncle  was  kind  to  the  children  and  he  gave  many  rich  clothes 
to  them  and  they  were  much  pleased  to  wear  their  beautiful  clothes,  but 
then  their  Uncle  began  to  hate  them  and  he  thought  about  a  bad-plan 
to  kill  them  and  take  all  their  money  and  their  lands.  One  day  the 
Uncle  told  the  children  that  they  should  put  on  their  beautiful  clothes. 
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iTiey  obeyed  their  Uncle  quickly.  He  took  a  bright  buggy  and  two 
white  horses  and  he  fastened  the  horses'  reins  to  a  post.  He  put  on  his 
best  clothes,  and  then  he  called  the  children  to  enter  in  the  buggy  and 
sit  down  between  him.  They  were  very  happy  to  ride  through  the  wil- 
derness and  the  children  asked  him  where  did  they  ride  to  ?  Their 
Uncle  said  they  must  not  ask  him  a  question  and  he  stopped  in  the  wil- 
derness and  they  got  out  of  the  buggy  at  a  distance  from  the  road  and 
he  said  they  must  sit  down  in  a  place  by  a  tree  still  and  not  get  up  and 
go  far  but  it  was  a  bad  place.  Their  Uncle  rode  away  to  his  home  and 
he  thought  they  would  die  because  they  would  be  very  hungry.  They 
could  not  be  patient  and  they  rose  up  and  walked  far  and  their  clothes 
were  torn  by  the  sharp  branches  of  the  bushes  and  the  trees  and  they 
cried  out.  They  were  very  hungry  and  obliged  to  eat  some  things  of 
the  woods.  It  was  beginning  to  be  dark  and  a  poor  old  woman  walked 
through  the  wilderness  to  pick  up  chips  and  sticks  and  she  heard  the 
screaming  of  the  little  children.  She  was  directed  to  them  and  brought 
them  to  her  home  and  they  were  almost  dead.  She  gave  them  some  food 
and  rubbed  them  with  flannel  to  make  them  warm  and  they  recovered 
The  next  day  the  woman  asked  the  boy  and  girl  what  were  their  names 
and  why  were  they  lost  ?  The  girl  told  her  about  her  Uncle  and  they 
went  with  the  old  woman  to  a  neighbor.  She  related  about  the  children 
and  he  knew  who  was  their  Uncle  and  he  rode  with  them  home.  While 
their  Uncle  sat  down  on  a  chair  by  a  window  reading  a  newspaper  or 
book  some  police  seized  him  and  he  was  very  angry  and  said  why  did 
they  seize  him  ?  They  told  him  about  the  children  and  they  put  him  in 
a  prison.    The  children  grew  up  and  they  were  happy.       E,.  T.  W. 

"The  Fourth  class,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Whiton, 
consists  of  ten  boys  and  six  girls,  making  in  all  sixteen 
pupils,  and  they  will  have  been  under  instruction  five  years 
next  September,  except  two  who  will  have  been  six  years. 
Three  have  been  absent  from  the  Asylum  on  account  of  ill 
health.  During  the  last  year  their  studies  have  been  Col- 
ton  and  Fitch's  Modern  School  Geography,  Near  Home, 
Thomson's  Arithmetic,  written  language  and  Scriptural 
Catechism  including  composition  on  Friday  evening,  in  all 
of  which  they  have  made  respectable  attainments.  Their 
conduct  in  school  has  been  generally  good.  They  have 
studied, 

I.  Colton  and  Fitch's  Geography,  with  the  use  of  the 
maps,  to  Russia  (Page  86,)  and  reviewed  from  the  begin- 
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ning ;  in  the  evening  committing  the  lesson  to  memory, 
and  reciting  it  in  the  morning. 

II.  Near  Home. — A  short  lesson  understandingly  read 
in  the  school-room  by  each  of  the  pupils  under  the  teacher's 
direction  and  with  his  assistance. 

III.  Thomson's  Arithmetic. — Afternoon  exercises  in 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division  for  an 
hour. 

TV.  Exercises  in  language,  consisting  of  written  senten- 
ces and  anecdotes  from  natural  signs ;  and  of  original  sen- 
tences upon  given  words  from  Near  Home. 

Y.  Composition  on  Friday  evening. 

VI.  On  the  Sabbath,  Scriptural  Catechism." 

The  following  composition  was  written  by  a  female 
member  of  this  class  who  was  born  deaf: 

A  True  Story. — A  lady  liad  a  beautiful  dog  -which  was  a  favorite  of 
hers,  because,  she  was  very  fond  of  it.  When  she  went  out  of  doors,  it 
always  followed  her.  In  the  night  she  took  the  dog  and  put  it  in  the 
kennel.  As  she  went  to  her  bed,  the  dog  saw  an  ugly  boy  taking  a 
pretty  kitten  and  he  threw  it  into  the  river.  The  dog  was  very  kind 
and  faithful  and  ran  away  to  help  the  kitten.  He  plunged  into  the 
river  and  caught  her  in  his  mouth  He  brought  her  home.  The 
kitten's  hair  was  very  wet.  He  licked  her  hair  with  his  tongue.  Her 
hair  was  dry  and  neat.  She  was  very  glad  to  be  safe  and  felt  thankful 
to  him.  The  dog  often  played  with  her.  The  next  morning  the  lady 
got  up  from  her  bed  at  about  8  o'clock  and  went  to  see  the  dog.  She 
was  much  surprised  to  see  that  the  dog  was  very  kind  and  faithful  be- 
cause he  helped  the  kitten  safely.  He  saw  an  ugly  boy  who  thought  he 
would  steal  some  apples.  The  lady  heard  the  dog  barking  out.  She 
saw  the  ugly  boy  picking  some  apples  from  the  tree.  She  ran  away  to 
tell  the  boy's  father  about  it  and  the  dog  followed  her  who  would  tell 
him.  His  father  was  very  much  displeased  for  his  son  was  a  very  wicked 
boy.  The  father  would  punish  him.  The  lady  turned  back  and  went 
along  the  street  with  the  dog.  They  reached  home  and  she  heard  the 
kitten  mewing.  She  took  the  kitten  and  put  it  on  her  shoulder  because 
she  loved  the  kitten  better  than  the  dog.  A  large  boy  took  his  gun  and 
observed  the  dog  playing  near  the  kennel.  He  fired  at  the  dog  which 
was  hit.  The  lady  heard  him  fire  at  the  dog  with  his  gun.  She  ran 
and  took  him.    She  put  hhn  on  her  bed,  to  take  care  of  him.    The  next 
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day  lie  came  to  his  death.  She  kept  silent  and  did  not  feel  sorry  but 
she  thought  she  had  better  keep  the  kitten.  She  threw  the  dead  dog 
into  the  river.  G.  E.  H. 

The  third  class,  taught  by  Mr.  Porter,  has  been  under  in- 
struction since  September,  1855.  There  are  in  the  class 
seven  females  and  ten  males.  Their  teacher  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  their  studies  during  the  year : 

"  The  books  studied  by  this  class  since  the  opening  of  the 
school-year  in  September  last,  are  McNally's  Geography, 
Thomson's  Arithmetic,  Wells'  English  Grammar,  which 
was  begun  in  February,  and  a  book  for  instruction  in 
language,  entitled  The  Engineer,  by  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott. 
These  books  have  furnished  the  lessons  for  four  evenings 
of  each  week,  Friday  evening  being  devoted  to  composition. 
The  Sunday  lessons  have  been  in  the  Asylum  Catechism. 
A  portion  of  the  afternoon  was  occupied  with  preparation 
for  the  lesson  of  the  evening,  and  the  recitation  was  the 
first  exercise  of  the  following  morning. 

The  recitations  in  Geography  have  been  given  chiefly  by 
the  manual  alphabet,  but  in  part  also  by  writing.  Con- 
stant use  has  been  made  of  outline  maps.  The  class  had 
commenced  this  study  about  the  middle  of  the  previous 
year.  They  have  gone  over  the  lessons  for  the  Western 
Continent  and  through  Europe  on  the  Eastern,  with  re- 
peated reviews  of  the  more  important  portions.  Li  Arith- 
metic the  class  had  been  taught,  previous  to  this  year,  with- 
out book ;  but  had  been  made  familiar  with  the  ground 
rules,  and  with  more  or  less  of  application  by  practical  ques- 
tions, and  been  initiated  into  fractions.  This  year  they 
have  studied  the  book  in  order  from  the  beginning,  com- 
mitting to  memoiy  the  words  of  the  definitions  and  rules, 
and  performing  the  examples ;  making  a  study  also  of  the 
language  in  which  the  questions  are  expressed.  They  have 
been  required,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  repeat  the  lan- 
guage of  the  questions,  and  also  to  construct  questions  of 
their  own,  appropriate  to  the  several  rules,  and  have  been 
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uniformly  required  to  write  the  answers  incorrect  language. 
They  have  in  this  way  gone  through  with  numeration  and 
notation,  the  four  ground  rules,  prime  and  composite  num- 
bers, common  divisor  and  common  multiple  and  a  portion 
of  the  operation  with  fractions. 

In  the  reading-book  used  by  the  class,  the  engineer  is 
represented  as  explaining  to  his  children  a  collection  of 
drawings  which  he  had  taken  for  their  instruction,  of  scenes 
observed  while  out  on  a  surveying  expedition  in  the  western 
wilderness.  Besides  conveying  valuable  knowledge  and 
being  adapted  to  awaken  thought,  the  book  is  written  in  a 
simple  style  of  language,  (except  some  portions  which  the 
class  have  omitted,)  and  the  form  of  dialogue  between  the 
father  and  children  adds  interest,  and  is  useful  as  teaching 
the  language  of  common  conversation.  In  preparing  the 
lessons,  the  more  difficult  words  and  phrases,  and  some- 
times whole  sentences,  have  been  explained  to  the  class. 
The  words  have  been  explained  not  only  by  signs,  but  also 
in  most  instances  by  verbal  definitions  adapted  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  pupils.  At  the  recitation,  the  class  have 
been  required  to  translate  the  lesson,  sentence  by  sentence, 
into  natural  signs  ;  to  point  out  the  grammatical  relations 
of  the  word ;  to  answer  some  questions  on  the  lesson  in 
writing ;  also  to  write  out  so  much  of  the  lesson  as  they 
might  be  able,  either  in  the  precise  words  of  the  book  or  in 
language  more  or  less  varying  from  that  of  the  author. 
Words  and  phrases  from  the  book,  have  been  selected  for 
illustrative  sentences  to  be  composed  by  the  pupil,  exam- 
ples being  given  by  the  teacher.  The  English  Grammar 
has  furnished  one  lesson  a  week  since  it  was  taken  up.  The 
leading  definitions  and  rules  have  been  studied  with  the 
forms  of  declension  and  conjugation,  and  a  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  parsing  of  sentences  of  a  simple  construc- 
tion." 

By  a  young  man  of  this  class  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
lost  his  hearing  when  about  four  years  old : 
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About  my  journey  to  Newport.  Last  summer  vacation  I  said  to  my 
brother  I  wanted  to  go  to  Newport  to  make  a  visit  to  a  deaf  and  dumb 
man,  (Mr.  Comstock)  who  was  educated  liere  about  five  years.  He 
graduated  here  some  years  ago  and  went  to  Newport  to  work  there  to 
get  good  wages.  He  has  lived  there  some  years  and  works  fishing  in  the 
sea,  and  has  a  small  sloop  and  often  sells  the  fish,  and  gets  money  enough. 
He  has  a  wife  who  was  educated  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  two  daughters.  He  has  a  large  pretty  house  near  New- 
port Harbor.  My  brother  agreed  to  go  there  with  me.  On  Tuesday 
morning  we  took  a  steamboat  to  sail  upon  the  Narragansett  Bay,  and 
we  were  very  happy  to  view  many  romantic  mountains  and  towns,  and 
we  saw  Mount  Hope  in  which  a  famous  Indian  chief  (Philip)  resided, 
near  Bristol ;  and  I  saw  some  important  things  on  Narragansett  Bay, 
but  now  I  do  not  write  about  them ;  now  I  am  going  to  write  about  New- 
port. "We  arrived  at  Newport  at  1 1  o'clock.  We  walked  through  a 
large  street  in  which  many  stores  and  [elegant  buildings  are  contained. 
We  stopped  at  a  small  store  and  my  brother  asked  a  grocer,  where  were 
some  large  hotels  and  houses  situated,  arid  he  answered  and  pointed  to- 
wards the  west  and  then  the  north  and  said  we  could  find  them.  So 
we  walked  through  a  street  and  found  the  houses  which  are  called  Ocean 
House  and  Atlantic  House,  and  then  we  intended  to  find  ]\Ir.  Com- 
stock. So  we  arrived  at  his  house,  but  we  did  not  find  him  because  he 
had  gone  away  to  fish  in  the  sea.  His  wife  said  he  would  come  back  at 
5  o'clock,  but  we  could  not  stay  there  a  long  time,  and  we  were  in  a 
hurry  to  come  home.  At  2  o'clock  we  took  a  steamboat  to  sail  away  to 
Providence.  We  arrived  there  at  6  o'clock,  P.  M.  We  had  a  good 
deal  of  happiness  to  take  the  journey  to  Newport.  I  suppose  I  shall  go 
there  again  because  JMr.  Comstock  invited  me  to  come  there. 

L.  A.  L. 

By  a  lad  fifteen  years  old  who  became  deaf  when  two 
years  old. 

About  a  journey  in  Pennsylvania.  In  April  1859,  my  mother, 
brother,  brother-in-law  and  I  agreed  to  hire  a  carriage  and  a  strong 
horse.  In  the  afternoon  we''all  got  into  the  carriage  and  left  Media  for 
West  Chester.  Before  seven  o'clock  we  reached  West  Chester.  We 
staid  at  the  hotel  and  took  our  tea.  After  tea  we  all  went  to  the  lecture 
hall.  My  brother-in-law  gave  a  speech  about  the  life  of  Shakspeare. 
His  speech  was  very  interesting  so  that  almost  all  the  people  who  attended 
applauded  him  by  stamping  on  the  floor  with  their  feet.  We  then  went 
to  the  hotel  and  remained  there  one  night.  In  the  morning,  after 
breakfast,  we  all  left  West  Chester  and  drove  over  many  beautiful  hills 
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and  mountains  and  fertile  plains.    "We  stopped  at  Morristown  at  noon 
and  took  our  dinner  and  rested  about  an  hour.    Then  we  rode  from 
there  through  many  beautiful  groves  covered  with  fresh  green  leaves. 
But  it  was  a  rainy  day.    We  arrived  at  a  small  village  on  Berkiomer 
Creek.    We  took  our  tea  at  the  inn.    It  was  somewhat  like  a  cottage. 
We  slept  there  until  morning.    We  went  down  into  the  dining-room  and 
took  our  breakfast.    It  was  a  very  good  one.    Then  we  all  got  into  our 
carriage  again  and  drove  on.    Our  horse  walked  fast,  but  it  was  a  rainy 
day.    In  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Bethlehem.    We  walked  through 
it  and  the  face  of  the  country  was  very  beautiful.   We  saw  an  old  house 
where  Gen.  La  Fayette  was  lodged  when  he  was  wounded.    We  saw 
another  house  which  was  built  two  hundred  years  ago.    We  slept  at  the 
hotel  where  Gen.  Washington  was  once  lodged  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.    We  staid  there  one  night.    When  the  sun  rose  we  all  got  up  and 
took  our  breakfast.    After  breakfast  we  rode  from  Bethlehem  through 
the  high  mountains  called  the  Blue  Ridge.    When  we  came  upon  the 
mountains  we  were  obliged  to  walk  because  our  horse  was  very  tired. 
There  were  a  great  many  beautiful  views  on  _^the  Blue  Ridge.    I  cannot 
tell  you  how  beautiful  they  were.    We  rode  on  many  high  precipices  of 
the  mountains.    At  last  we  arrived  at  a  small  village  in  Water  Gap  very 
late.     We  remained  there  one  night.   In  the  early  morning  we  woke  up 
and  climbed  upon  the  high  and  rough  mountains.    We  found  there  was 
a  large  pond  on  the  top  of  one  of  them.    We  saw  the  Delaware  river 
passed  through  the  narrow  passage  of  the  mountains,  the  sides  of  them 
were  very  high.    Then  we  returned  to  the  hotel  and  took  our  breakfast. 
Then  we  rode  over  many  different  beautiful  views,  but  it  was  a  very  hot 
day.  Before  the  sun  set,  we  arrived  at  Mauch  Chunk.   The  country  was 
full  of  broken  and  high  mountains  but  they  are  very  beautiful.  We 
found  a  good  hotel  and  staid  there  one  night.    Then  in  the  morning  we 
awoke  and  went  down  into  the  dining-room.    We  took  our  breakfast 
Then  we  went  to  the  place  where  the  cars  stopped.    We  all  got  up  into 
a  car  and  went  up  the  steep  hill.    There  was  no  locomotive  to  draw  the 
cars  up,  but  there  was  a  machinery  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  draw 
the  cars  up.    When  we  were  on  the  top  we  had  a  splendid  view  and  we 
could  look  over  many  high  and  distant  mountains.    When  we  all  got 
into  the  car  again  it  rolled  down  itself  very  fast  on  the^slope  of  the  moun- 
tain about  eight  miles.    Then  we  came  to  the  coal  mines ;  the  country 
was  filled  with  coal.    Then  we  went  to  the  entrance  of  the  coal  mines, 
but  we  could  not  go  through  it  because  it  was  very  dark  and  wet.  We 
saw  some  coal  men  working  in  it.    Each  man  had  a  candle  on  his  head. 
There  were  four  tracks  through  the  cave  to  convey  the  coal.    Then  we 
went  to  the  screening  place.    There  were  many  poor  children  picking 
and  assorting  the  coal,  but  they  looked  happy.    We  left  there  and  got 
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into  the  cars  again  and  rode  down.  We  stopped  at  another  hill  and 
■we  were  drawn  up  by  means  of  two  broad  belts  and  arrived  at  the  top 
of  it,  and  went  down  very  fast  and  we  arrived  'at  Mauch  Chunk  again 
safely.    We  were  very  much  interested  in  seeing  such  wonderful  things. 

H.  H.  M. 

The  second  class  is  taught  by  Mr.  Camp,  concerning 
which  he  says : 

"  The  second  class  consists  of  seventeen  pupils,  ten  girls 
and  seven  boys,  all  of  whom,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
will  close  their  sixth  year  at  the  Asylum  in  September. 

"  The  studies  of  this  class  the  past  year  have  been  con- 
fined to  four  text-books,  viz. :  '  Child's  Book  of  Common 
Things,'  Grammar,  Arithmetic  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

"  The  Child's  Book,  an  excellent  one  for  a  class  of  four 
or  five  years'  standing,  was  commenced  in  October  and 
finished  in  April.  The  method  pursued  was  this :  Ques- 
tions on  the  lesson  were  written  on  the  slate  by  the  teacher 
and  copied  by  the  pupils  in  blank  books,  the  answers  to 
which,  they  were  required  to  give  either  in  their  own  lan- 
guage or  in  that  of  the  book.  Full  explanation  also,  in 
signs,  of  each  question  and  answer,  has  been  usually  re- 
quired. In  arithmetic  the  ground  gone  over  has  been, 
common  fractions,  their  various  cases  of  reduction,  their 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  Reduc- 
tion of  compound  numbers  and  decimals  as  far  as  division. 

"  Grammar  was  commenced  early  in  the  spring,  and  the 
class  has  progressed  to  verbs.  Natural  Philosophy  was  but 
quite  recently  taken  up,  and  only  ten  or  twelve  chapters 
have  been  completed.  The  course  usually  pursued  has  been 
to  take  up  a  single  chapter  for  a  lesson,  each  member  of  the 
class  spelling  a  sentence  in  turn,  and  then  explaining  it  in 
the  language  of  signs  as  far  as  possible  without  aid  from  the 
teacher. 

"  An  abstract  of  the  main  principles  of  the  chapter  has 
then  been  given  by  the  teacher,  and  questions  upon  them  ; 
the  answers  to  which  were  to  be  given  in  the  next  morn- 
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ing's  recitation.  The  truths  opened  to  their  minds  by 
this  study,  have  seemed  much  to  interest  them."j 

One  of  this  class,  a  young  man  who  lost  his  hearing  at 
two  years  of  age,  has  written  the  following ; 

Notice  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Benjamin  Franklin. — Newton  was 
sitting  clown  by  an  apple-tree  in  the  shadow  reading  a  book  with  pleasure. 
He  put  his  hat  down  on  the  ground,  and  lay  down  for  a  balmy  slumber. 
In  a  little  while  an  apple  fell  down  faster  and  faster  from  a  branch  of  the 
tree,  and  soon  after  another  apple  fell  by  natural  force  of  attraction, 
making  a  noise.  It  was  really  not  the  effect  of  a  good  breeze  blowing 
against  it.  He  looked  up  at  the  apples  moving  with  uniform  motion  over 
head  which  were  suspended  on  the  ends  of  their  branches.  He  then  was 
enabled  to  conceive  by  what  he  saw  that  the  falling  down  of  the  applej 
was  the  effect  of  attraction  of  gravitation  of  the  earth,  that  is  named  na- 
tural force.  In  like  manner  also  Benjamin  Franklin  made  the  profound 
discovery  that  the  protection  of  our  dwelling-houses,  out-buildings  and  so 
on,  is  secured  by  use  of  the  lightning  rods,  which  attract  electricity  very 
rapidly  into  the  ground.  It  is  not  very  often  we  have  sight  of  the  light- 
ning, and  in  a  cloudy  day  it  bespeaks  a  shower.  I  am  indeed  much  in- 
terested in  understanding  how  Franklin  appreciated  various  inventions. 
He  was  extremely  accurate  in  all  his  business.  With  intelligence  and 
skill  he  invented  numerous  ways  of  attracting  electricity.  I  was  twice 
not  much  appalled  in  touching  the  electricity  of  jars  slightly.  I  felt 
my  inward  body  was  shaken  by  a  little  movement,  without  a  dangerous 
shock. 

J.  W.  D, 

By  a  lad  fifteen  years  of  age  who  was  born  deaf,  also  a 
member  of  this  class. 

Benj.  Franklin's  visit  to  his  old  mother. — When  Benj.  Franklin  was  a 
boy,  he  ran  away  to  Philadelphia,  from  Boston,  and  he  printed  in  a  print- 
ing office.  When  he  was  older  he  wanted  to  visit  his  mother,  so  he  went 
to  Boston  and  went  to  his  mother's  house  and  knocked  at  the  door  in 
the  winter.  His  mother  opened  the  door  and  she  invited  him  to  sit  in  a 
chair  near  a  fire  place  but  she  did  not  know  that  this  was  her  son.  Soon 
she  said  to  him  that  he  could  not  sleep  in  the  house,  because  her  beds 
were  filled  with  some  gentlemen  of  the  Legislature,  and  he  must  go  out 
of  it.  After  a  while  some  gentlemen  of  the  Legislature  came  to  the  house 
and  met  him  sitting  in  it.  They  began  to  talk  with  him,  and  he  spoke 
very  smartly.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Legislature  invited  him  to  eat  sup- 
per with  them.    His  mother  saw  him  eating.    She  began  to  be  angry. 
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When  the  gentlemen  of  the  Legislature  had  finished  eating,  they  were 
sitting  in  chairs  near  the  fire  place.  His  mother  called  him,  and  led  him 
into  the  hall.  She  said  to  him  that  he  must  go  out  of  the  house.  She 
Tvras  speaking  in  a  very  loud  voice.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Legislature 
asked  her,  if  he  might  stay  in  the  house  all  night.  She  began  to  be  calm 
and  at  9  or  10  o'clock  the  gentlemen  of  the  Legislature  slept  in  their  beds. 
She  said  to  him  that  she  had  no  other  beds,  and  he  answered  her  he 
would  like  to  sleep  on  the  sofa,  and  she  let  him.  She  suspected  that  he 
was  a  thief,  and  gathered  all  the  silver  spoons  &c  &c  to  lock  them  in  a 
bureau.  She  called  a  negro  servant  and  told  him  that  he  must  be  care- 
ful all  night,  because  he  was  a  thief.  He  watched  while  the  stranger  was 
sleeping.  He  was  very  still  all  night  till  the  morning  and  then  he  waked 
up.  His  mother  told  him  that  she  had  guessed  him  to  be  a  thief,  but  she 
was  mistaken.  She  changed  and  was  kind  and  she  began  to  talk  with 
him.  She  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  about  her  son  Benj.  Franklin  in 
Philadelphia  and  he  answered  her,  he  knew  about  him.  After  a  while, 
he  said  to  her  that  his  name  was  Benj  Franklin  himself.  His  mother 
was  very  glad  to  see  him  again  and  kissed  him.  O.  A.  C. 

The  first  class  of  the  past  year  has  consisted  of  sixteen 
pupils — nine  boys  and  seven  girls,  mostly  in  their  sixth  year ; 
and  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Storrs,  who  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  regard  to  it. 

"  The  studies  of  the  year  have  been  Arithmetic,  Geogra- 
phy, History,  and  Grammar,  with  weekly  Biblical  lessons 
in  the  Gospels. 

In  their  Arithmetical  Text  Book  (Thomson's)  they  have 
advanced  from  art.  145  to  art.  248,  including  the  subjects 
of  Compound  numbers,  Decimal  Fractions  and  Interest. 
The  need  of  a  Text  Book  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Deaf- 
mutes  has  been  severely  felt. 

Camp's  Geography  has  been  used  in  reviewing  this  study, 
selected  mainly  because  of  its  admirable  series  of  outline 
maps;  enlarged  fac-similes  of  which  are  designed  to  be 
hung  in  the  school  room.  The  use  of  these,  facilitates 
recitations  to  a  degree  hardly  credible  except  from  actual 
experience,  and  thus  renders  them  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  Deaf-mute  Institutions  where  economy  of  time 
is  so  necessary. 
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Barber's  Ancient  and  Modern  History  has  been  the  histor- 
ical text  book  for  this  and  the  preceding  year.  Tlie  topical 
method  has  been  pursued  in  this  study,  which  the  plan  of 
this  text  book  greatly  facilitates.  The  more  important 
topics  have  been  made  the]tlicmes  of  occasional  lectures, 
and  the  progress  of  the  class  in  breadth  and  accuracy  has 
been  very  gratifying. 

Not  much  use  has  been  made  of  any  text  book  in  gram- 
mar— though  Greene's  First  Lessons  has  Ijccu  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils,  and  has  in  part  been  the  basis  of  the  regular 
instruction.  It  is  believed  that  an  important  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  method  of  teaching  this  science  to 
the  deaf-mute,  in  the  use  of  diagrams,  representing  to  the 
eye  the  logical  and  grammatical  relations  of  the  various 
elements  of  a  sentence.  The  correct  construction  of  one 
of  these  diagrams  demonstrates  the  ability  of  the  pupil 
both  to  analyze  and  parse  the  sentence.  The  time  required 
to  construct  it  is  short,  and  the  space  occupied  by  it  small, 
as  compared  with  the  same  analysis  fully  written  out,  while 
a  single  glance  of  the  eye  enables  the  teacher  to  detect  the 
slightest  mistake.  The  tediousness  and  verbiage  of  gram- 
matical recitations  as  usually  conducted  are  thus  entirely 
avoided,  while  the  pupil  gains  clearer  and  more  compre- 
hensive views  of  the  value  and  relation  of  the  different  ele- 
ments of  the  sentence. 

It  is  believed  that  a  grammar  based  upon  Becker's  classi- 
fication of  the  elements  of  a  sentence,  and  making  use  of 
the  grammatical  symbols  in  common  use  in  deaf-mute  insti- 
tutions, with  these  diagrams,  as  auxiliaries,  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupil  at  an  early  period  in  the  course,  and 
made  the  basis  of  all  his  instruction  in  language  as  a  science, 
would  enable  him  to  master  most  if  not  all  of  its  difficul- 
ties before  leaving  the  institution :  a  result  which  is  not 
now  even  approximately  attained.  The  interest  of  the  whole 
class  during  the  past  year,  and  the  progress  of  the  better 
portion  of  it  justify  this  belief. 
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No  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  class  during  the  year, 
which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  one  of  very  gratifying  mental 
and  moral  improvement." 

The  following  is  a  letter  to  her  brother,  by  a  girl  sixteen 
years  old,  born  deaf;  under  instruction  five  years. 

Hartford,  March  30th,  1860. 
My  Dear  Brother  : — I  wish  I  could  talk  with  you  and  I  think  that 
I  can  by  writing  you  a  good  long  letter  and  then  you  answering  it  so 
that  it  may  seem  as  if  I  were  in  reality  talking  to  you.  I  hope  these 
lines  will  find  you  enjoying  all  your  usual  blessings.  I  hope  that  you  are 
very  well  and  enjoying  yourself  this  beautiful  morning.  We  are  all  ia 
good  health  with  the  exception  of  Master  L.  who  is  very  sick  with  fever, 
but  perhaps  he  will  recover.  How  are  all  your  friends,  and  Flower  and 
Ella  ?  When  you  write  to  me,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  about  my  grand- 
mother. Do  you  ever  think  of  me  ?  I  fear  that  you  have  forgotten  me 
for  a  long  while.  On  Saturday  afternoon  of  last  week  I  wrote  two  letters 
to  my  friends  who  are  deafmutes.  I  suppose  it  has  been  cold  in  Pawlet 
It  is  thought  that  the  fruits  in  some  parts  will  be  injured  by  the  frost 
which  frequently  greatly  injures  the  vegetation.  The  Spring  is  about 
opening  and  gives  great  pleasure  to  us.  The  present  month  commences 
rather  mild.  My  dear  Griggs  how  do  you  get  along  with  your  studies  ? 
I  hope  you  will  make  all  the  improvement  that  you  can  for  the  reason 
that  if  you  will  try  hard  to  learn  you  can  take  pleasure  in  reading  bookg 
yourself.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  write  to  me  but  if  you 
have  not  time,  I  dont  wish  you  to  think  that  you  must,  because  I  know 
that  you  are  very  busy  and  it  is  hard  for  you  to  write  letters.  Two  weeks 
ago  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  this  month  little  Tom  Tliumb  was  exhibited 
in  the  hall  of  this  city,  but  we  did  not  go  to  see  him.  I  saw  him  and  a 
pretty  little  span  of  horses  and  his  elegant  equipage  in  Asylum  street, 
but  the  general  was  not  shown  in  the  street.  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  presented  him  magnificent  jewels,  &c.  and  in- 
vited him  to  entertainments.  My  dear  Teacher  has  told  me  about  the 
procession  in  the  city, — I  know  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  about  it.  Last 
week  the  excitement  of  the  people  was  very  great,  because  if  the  Repub- 
licans have  a  great  majority  this  spring,  they  can  elect  a  Republican 
president  next  Fall.  Last  Tuesday  evening  the  Wide  Awakes  from 
Waterbury,  Plainville  and  other  towns  came  in  twenty  two  cars  to  the 
depot.  Soon  after  thirteen  cars,  all  crowded  full,  came  in  from  New 
Haven.  Some  distinguished  men,  namely  Hon.  H.  Wilson  of  Massachu- 
setts, Tom  Corwin,  the  wagon  boy  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Prescott  a  mechanic  of 
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Missoun  and  Gov.  Buckingham  were  here.  Hon.  H.  Wilson  made  a  very 
eloquent  speech  in  the  Republican  Camp,  which  is  situated  on  the  North 
side  of  Asylum  St.  He  was  received  with  great  applause,  because  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  voters  of  Connecticut  very  directly  with  great  bravery. 
Mr.  Prescott  made  an  eloquent  speech  indeed.  In  the  Camp  there  were 
about  4000.  The  Republicans  had  2000  torch  lights.  The  long  line 
extended  through  various  streets  across  the  bridge  to  the  hill,  and  passed 
Gov.  Buckingham  and  they  saluted  him. many  times.  They  looked  very 
beautiful.  He  saw  them  all.  I  did  want  to  see  it  but  I  had  to  study.  In 
various  cities  there  were  large  enthusiastic  meetings  of  the  Republicans. 
Please  give  my  love  and  respects  to  Lewis  and  John.  When  you  Ve- 
ceive  this,  please  to  write  immediately.  You  are  two  letters  in  my  debt. 
I  am  very  happy  to-night  and  must  close  by  saying  t^at  with  great  love, 
I  remain  your  affectionate  sister 

M.  J.  H. 

The  following  enigmas^  which  one  of  this  class  thus  de- 
fines, "An  enigma  is  a  riddle  or  obscure  questions  given 
to  make  us  guess  what  it  is,"  were  written  by  a  lad  seven- 
teen years  of  age  who  was  born  deaf. 

An  Enigma. — There  is  a  word  composed  of  ten  letters.  The  first  is 
the  initial  of  a  thing  that  is  a  good  liquor  that  faithfully  gives  refresh- 
ment to  the  people  when  they  are  thirsty.  The  second  is  the  initial  of  a 
spiritual  being  that  I  hope  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  has  become.  The 
third  is  the  initial  of  a  man,  who  is  the  celebrated  Major-general,  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  army  and  now  he  is  aged  seventy  years. 
The  fourth  is  the  initial  of  an  animal  which  you  use  to  ride.  The  fifth  is 
the  initial  of  a  state  or  condition  of  constant  employment.  The  sixth  is 
the  initial  of  a  man  who  was  the  first  persecuting  emperor  of  Rome. 
The  seventh  is  the  initial  of  a  thing  that  is  one  of  the  heaviest  metals 
next  to  lead.  The  eighth  is  the  initial  of  a  glass  cup.  The  ninth  is  the 
initial  of  an  animal  in  the  west  that  watches  fishes  swimming  near  him 
and  catches  them  to  eat  for  his  living.  The  last  is  the  initial  of  a 
cardinal  point  in  t  he  top  of  the  Polar  Sea.  Please  tell  me  what  the 
word  is  ? 

Another  Enigma. — There  is  a  word  composed  of  seven  letters.  The 
first  is  the  initial  of  a  high  spirited  man,  being  the  king  of  Babylon  like 
the  sun  rising  up.  The  second  is  the  initial  of  a  preacher  who  was  fed 
by  ravens  near  the  river  Jordan.  The  third  is  the  initial  of  a  well 
known  man,  a  brave  general,  who  was  killed  by  a  bullet  passing  through 
his  heart  while  he  was  fighting  at  Quebec.  The  fourth  is  the  initial  of 
that  which  people  often  say  unites  a  couple  in  marriage.    The  fifth  is 
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the  initial  of  a  fowl  tliat  often  hoots  in  order  to  catch  mice  and  birds  in 
the  evening  as  he  cannot  see  them  in  the  day-light.  The  sixth  is  the 
initial  of  the  right  line  that  is  imagined  to  be  described  by  particles  of 
light.  The  last  is  the  initial  of  a  thing  which  a  boy  holds  by  a  long  string 
fastened  to  it  and  which  flies  up  in  the  air  like  a  tadpole.  I  have  now 
done  writing  about  this  thing.  I  wish  you  to  understand  quickly  what 
it  is. 

A.  F.  M. 

The  Gallaudet  High  Class  comprises  the  most  advanced 
of  our  pupils,  and  is  taught  by  Mr.  Ayres.  He  gives  the 
following  account  of  its  origin  and  present  condition  : 

"  It  is  still  BM  open  question  in  the  minds  of  the  best  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  process  and  results  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  whether,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, their  intellectual  culture  and  advancement  is  limited, 
or,  whether  they  may  become  scholars  in  science  and  litera- 
ture as  well  as  others.  Our  public  institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  deaf-mutes  contemplate  only  a  plain  educa- 
tion, such  as  is  given  in  the  common  school.  The  actual 
attainments  are,  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geography 
and  history.  Those  seeking  a  more  thorough  education 
have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  private  instruction  or  to  de- 
pend solely  upon  self-culture.  To  solve  this  question  and 
to  meet^a  want  already  making  itself  felt,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  present  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  earnestly 
supported  by  Hon.  Seth  Terry  and  others  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  Faculty,  "  The  Gal- 
laudet High  Class  "  was  organized  in  the  year  1852.  It  is 
composed  of  graduates  of  this  or  other  institutions,  who  as 
scholars  have  held  a  superior  rank,  or  of  any  whose  attain- 
ments are  up  to  this  general  standard.  They  are  admitted 
by  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Asylum,  and  are  expected  to 
complete  a  course  of  two  years. 

The  class  for  1860  commenced  with  eleven  scholars,  four 
males  and  seven  females.  The  studies  for  the  year  have 
been 
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Astronomy, 
Natural  Philosophy, 
Algebra, 
Geometry, 
Latin, 

Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Physical  Geography, 
Arithmetic. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  class  are  made  according  to  the 
advancement  of  the  scholar,  each  being  expected  to  have 
three  daily  recitations.  When  not  occupied  in  recitation, 
they  pursue  their  studies  as  in  other  schools.  To  give  the 
results  thus  far  made  sure  and  the  hopes  reasonably  excited 
for  the  future,  would  require  statements  and  discussions 
not  here  in  place.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  the 
progress  of  the  second  year  is  uniformly  more  rapid  and 
comprehensive  than  that  of  the  first,  and  that  we  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  time  when  our  present  success- 
ful beginning  shall  expand  to  the  full  measure  of  the  wants 
of  those  who  may  enjoy  its  benefits." 

By  a  young  man  of  the  above  class,  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  born  deaf. 

Extraordinary  and  sad  tlie  following  anecdote  may  appear  to  us  as  it 
shows  the  dreadful  fate  of  great  adversity. — 

About  five  years  ago,  one  fine  day,  a  man  enjoyed  himself  by  rowing 
about  in  a  small  boat,  where  a  jug  of  rum  was  left,  perhaps  to  quench  his 
thirst,  or  refresh  him.  But  the  liquor  was,  no  doubt,  of  a  very  bad  qual- 
ity and  led  him  to  ruin  forever  !  While  he  was  crossing  Niagara  River  in 
the  boat,  just  above  the  Rapids,  he  drank  the  liquor  as  much  as  he  wished. 
Soon  slumber  weighed  down  his  eyelids  so  gradually  as  to  compel  him  to 
take  a  sound  sleep  in  the  snug  boat  and  now  he  was  slowly  driftin>'»-  to- 
wards the  Rapids.  This  was  a  dreadful  moment  to  him  but  he  was  not 
conscious  of  it.  The  swift  current  of  the  famous  river  attracted  the  boat 
to  move  with  its  flow  towards  the  brink  of  the  Falls,  when  he  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  Rapids,  and  immediately  he  tried  many 
times  to  row  backward  without  avail.  So  he  felt  the  poignancy  of  de- 
spair to  know  that  it  was  quite  fatal  to  his  life.  Instantly  the  boat  struck 
against  a  rock  with  so  much  violence  as  to  capsize  and  throw  him  out  into 
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the  foaming  waves.  He  caught  hold  of  a  log,  which  adhered  to  the  rock 
strongly  and  hugged  the  log  in  his  arms.  The  boat  was  soon  demolished 
below  the  precipice.  While  he  was  in  this  terrible  position  in  great  agony, 
twilight  dawned  upon  him  and  he  was  by  chance  observed  by  a  man,  who 
walked  along  a  bridge.  The  sight  of  the  miserable  man  exposed  to  such 
imminent  danger  filled  the  heart  of  the  other  man  with  great  surprise 
and  compassion.  To  assist  him,  he  ran  to  call  his  neighbors,  who  came 
in  great  numbers  to  the  bridge  and  carried  a  boat  and  let  down  a  long 
rope  tied  to  the  boat  to  reach  him,  but  without  success.  At  this  moment 
the  exceedingly  tremendous  waves  rushed  with  increased  impetuosity 
against  the  sides  of  the  boat  so  that  the  rope  was  broken  off  and  the  boat 
was  soon  submerged  by  the  torrents  of  the  water,  that  rolled  with  great 
fury  down  the  jjrecipice.  A  general  cry  of  horror  issued  from  among 
the  spectators  telling  him  what  to  do,  but  he  could  not  hear  their  voices 
at  all.  The  reason  why  he  could  not,  was,  because  the  confused  and 
tremendous  sound  that  arose  from  the  tumultuous  waterfall  prevented 
him  from  doing  so.  Immediately  another  lifeboat  was  brought  in  the 
cars  from  a  place  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  spot  in  half  an  hour. 
Now  the  life  boat  to  which  was  attached  a  very  long  rope  was  let  down, 
in  the  hope  that  the  unfortunate  man  would  get  into  it  with  success. 
But  alas!  the  boat  was  most  fiercely  pushed  against  the  rocks,  destroyed 
and  sank  in  the  foaming  water.  In  their  aifliction  they  at  last  decided 
to  make  a  raft  and  tie  a  written  paper  and  some  food  to  it  to  refresh 
him.  In  a  few  moments,  they  sent  the  raft  with  a  rope  towards  him. 
Almost  all  the  spectators,  who  saw  him  getting  on  it,  waved  their  caps 
and  handkerchief  for  great  joy.  But  immediately  they  were  struck  with 
surprise  and  consternation  at  the  sight  when  he  unexpectedly  fell  back- 
ward into  the  raging  waves  from  the  raft  that  had  been  dashed  against 
the  rocks.  At  this  awful  crisis,  the  poor  man  came  in  contact  with  the 
swift  stream  so  waving  his  hands  with  a  frantic  and  weird  mien  as  if  to 
bid  the  spectators  an  everlasting  farewell  he  went  over  the  waterfall. 

B.  H.  B.  A. 

[It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  that  the  publication  of 
this  Report  has  been  delayed  by  the  ill  health  of  the  Prin- 
cipal ;  and  also  that  the  compositions  prepared  by  the  High 
Class  have  been  lost.  Their  place  has  been  imperfectly 
supplied  by  such  materials  as  could  be  procured  in  the 
vacation.] 
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By  a  young  man  nineteen  years  of  age  who  lost  his  hear- 
ing when  twelve  years  old. 

Bangor,  Sept.  7,  1860. 

Ret.  Mr.  Turner  : — Dear  Sir  : — I  received  a  Tel.  Dispatch  from 
my  teacher  Mr.  Ayres  this  morning,  directing  me  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
a  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  my  sister  last  spring.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
comply  with  any  degree  of  pleasure,  but  Mr.  A.  having  requested  it,  I 
cannot  refuse  without  doing  violence  to  the  respect  which  I  owe  both  to 
him  and  you.  Mr.  Ayres  took  a  fancy  to  the  letter  and  wished  me  to 
preserve  a  copy  for  the  Report.  I  consented,  stipulating,  however,  that 
it  should  be  printed  along  with  a  serious  composition  as  an  offset.  I 
wrote  several  compositions,  and  placed  them  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  in 
a  drawer  in  the  school-room,  but  it  appears  they  have  most  unaccounta- 
bly vanished.  Now  I  will  say — with  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
my  elders, — that  if  it  were  a  matter  for  me  to  pass  upon,  I  could  not 
consent  to  have  the  letter  inclosed  published  in  the  Report  without  its 
being  accompanied  by  another  composition  or  by  full  explanations  from 
yourself.  If  the  letter  is  published  alone,  all  who  read  it  will  naturally 
think  me  a  shallow  brained^  overgrown  child,  incapable  of  writing  a  re- 
spectable composition.  You  will  therefore  perceive  that  I  cannot  but 
object,  and  that  seriously,  to  making  such  2^.  puerile  exhibition  of  myself. 

I  have  copied  the  letter  just  as  it  was  written — have  made  no  altera- 
tions, except  in  a  few  places  where  Quackenboss  was  most  flagrantly 
outraged.  As  it  was  never  intended  for  other  eyes  than  those  of  my 
own  family  and  friends,  it  of  course  contains  many  irrelevant  allusions, 
which  would  not  appear  well  in  the  Report.  I  have  no  time  to  give  it 
a  thorough  revision,  myself,  but  if  you  conclude  to  use  it,  you  will,  I  sup- 
pose, strike  out  those  portions,  which  your  experience  shows  to  be  im- 
proper. 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

G.  W. 

Hartford,  March  25,  1860. 
Dear  Sister. — My  plan  to  get  a  letter  out  of  you,  I  am  delighted  to 
inform  you,  has  met  with  the  most  perfect  success  and  I  assure  you,  Sis,  I 
haven't  felt  so  well  for  six  months  as  I  did  last  week  when  I  received  that 
long  letter  from  you. — I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  (not  that  I  expect  to 
get  even  one  of  them,  but  I  wish  merely  to  show  you  that  I  have  re- 
pented) for  my  negligence  in  not  forwarding  you  a  stamp  along  with 
the  stationery  which  I  had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  your  addi'ess  some 
time  ago.  The  reasons  why  I  neglected  to  send  you  one,  are  two  in 
number,  which  I  recommend  to  your  merciful  consideration,  hoping  you 
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will  take  them,  erroneous  thougli  they  are,  as  extenuating  circumstances, 
and  render  my  punishment  less  severe  than  strict  justice  would  require. 
In  the  first  place,  I  felt  too  poor,  and  couldn't  afford  it — Secondly,  I 
had  already  sent  you  several,  and  since  you  did  not  send  any  of  them 
back,  I  concluded  that  you  had  plenty  of  them  on  hand,  sufficient  to  last 
you  a  month  or  so  at  least,  I  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  postmasters 
are  accustomed  to  spoil  all  stamps  that  happen  to  pass  through  their 
hands,  (the  barbarians)  and  therein  Hes  my  crime,  but  how  heinous  it 
may  be,  I  leave  for  you  to  decide.  * 

If^  as  you  said  you  are  "  going  to  sell  me  one  of  these  days,"  who  on 
eai'th  do  you  suppose  will  be  green  enough  to  purchase  me  ?  As  I  hap- 
pen to  be  my  own  property,  I  shall,  of  course,  pocket  the  proceeds  my- 
self. How  much  commission  shall  you  charge  ?  I  am  willing  to  allow 
you  a  large  per  centage — say  fifty  or  sixty, — for  to  tell  the  truth  I  am 
not  a  very  saleable  piece  of  property  just  now. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  researches  of  IMi's.  P.  and  A.  

will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  "  zoological  world."  The  discov- 
er}^ of  a  species  of  "  native  elephant "  in  the  United  States,  is  verily  a 
most  wonderful  achievement,  and  they  certainly  wiU,  or  at  least  ought 
to,  shine  in  history  by  the  side  of  Cuvier,  Buffon,  and  all  the  other  big 
wigs  we  read  about !  After  they  have  finished  their  investigations  among 
the  elephants,  I  should  be  obliged  if  they  would  turn  their  attention  to 
monkeys,  and  pay  a  visit  to  Hartford.  I  will  agree  to  furnish  them  with 
any  number  of  subjects. 

I  have  no  recitations  this  week,  and  no  studying  to  do  of  course.  One 
of  the  professors  has  gone  to  Philadelphia  on  business — or  on  a  spree 
perhaps — and  they  have  made  me  step  into  his  boots.  Consequently  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  contrive  to  keep  myself  ^^considera- 
ble tired."  However,  I  don't  have  to  study  when  out  of  school,  and  so  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  write  this  to-day — a  very  unusual  occurrence 
with  me,  since  wi-iting  anything  but  stiff  compositions  on  any  day  but 
Saturday,  is  the  next  thing  to  an  impossibility.  Ordinarily  my  studies 
and  recitations  occupy  me  from  4  o'clock  till  6  in  the  morning ;  (when 
I  dont  feel  too  sleepy  to  get  up  !)  from  9  to  12  in  the  forenoon ;  from  2 
to  4  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  7  to  9  in  the  evening.  Besides  this,  I 
have  to  take  care  of  about  forty  little  boys  for  one  hour  in  the  morning, 
and  am  occupied  from  4  in  the  afternoon  till  tea  time  in  the  steward's 
office,  where  I  do  nothing  but  scratch,  scratch  till  I  feel  as  though  my 
back-bone  had  been  used  as  a  washboard  for  a  week. 

I  will  answer  your  interrogatories,  and  then  "  dry  up."    In  the  first 

place,  the  name  of  "  that  splendid  artist"  is  A  B  of  C  . 

I  would  have  sent  you  a  "  specimen  brick"  of  my  own  artistic  talent,  but 
as  I  feared  you  could  not  tell  whether  I  intended  it  to  represent  a  jack- 
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ass  or  a  man,  I  concluded  to  get  a  professional  gentleman  to  do  the  busi- 
ness for  me  in  order  that  you  might  understand  what  1  was  driving  at. — 

Secondly,  I  have  heard  from  F  G         a  number  of  times,  and  he 

writes  splendid  letters  too.  Thirdly,  1  can't  tell  "  when  our  bright 
brother  is  coming  home,"  for  the  fact  is,  I  dicTnt  know  as  how  we  had 

one.    Fourthly  and  lastly,  I  dont  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  H  

or  rather,  he  dont  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  me.  According  to  the 
latest  accounts  which  I  have  received,  he  was  up  in  the  woods  some- 
where in  Aroostook  county,  and  had  just  stumbled  over  a  log  while 
frantically  endeavoring  to  escape  from  a  half  starved  calf,  which  had 
by  some  means  got  lost  in  the  woods.  As  I  hav'ent  heard  from  him 
since  then  I  presume  the  calf  aforesaid  became,  in  due  course  of  time, 
too  hungry  to  be  fastidious,  and  ate  him,  for  want  of  better  fare,  "  body, 
loots,  and  breeches." 

P.  S. — I  overlooked  one  thing,  and  that  was  to  inform  you  how  much 
you  "  could  sell  that  pen  for."  I  cannot  tell  precisely  how  much  you 
could  get  for  it,  but  /  traded  it  off  some  time  ago  for  a  letter,  and  I 
believe  I  made  a  pretty  good  bargain  too. 

Affectionately  yours, 

A.  W. 

In  reviewing  the  labors  and  results  of  tlie  school  depart- 
ment of  the  Asylum  since  the  last  report,  the  Directors 
believe  that  its  friends  and  patrons  have  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied that  progress  has  been  made  fully  equal  if  not  beyond 
that  of  any  previous  year.  While  we  adhere  to  the  system 
of  instruction  settled  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  maintained 
with  some  improvements  by  Mr.  Weld,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  those  new  methods  and  processes  which  experiment 
has  proved  to  be  useful,  and  to  introduce  such  new  text- 
books as  seem  to  be  adapted  to  our  peculiar  mode  of  teach- 
ing. It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  principal  of  the  Institution 
to  secure  uniformity  in  signs  and  in  the  general  course 
pursued  in  all  the  classes ;  yet  in  the  manner  of  developing 
and  illustrating  subjects  brought  before  them,  the  teachers 
have  been  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  to  exercise 
their  own  discretion,  and  to  make  such  changes  in  details 
as  may  seem  in  their  judgment  best  adapted  to  the  profi- 
ciency of  their  pupils.  In  regard  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  buildings,  the  extent  of  the  library  and 
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school  apparatus,  the  experience  and  efficiency  of  the  corps 
of  teachers,  we  are  sure  that  the  Institution  never  stood 
higher  than  it  does  at  the  present  time.  Such,  we  are  con- 
fident, is  the  feeling  of  those  who  have  looked  carefully 
into  its  condition  ;  such,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  the  opin- 
ion of  those  members  of  legislatures  and  state  officers  who 
have  favored  it  with  official  visits.  After  the  Executive 
and  Council  of  Massachusetts  had  made  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  school-rooms,  the  workshops,  the  dormitories, 
the  kitchen  and  dining-hall  of  the  establishment.  Governor 
Banks  was  pleased  to  say  for  himself  and  Council,  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  all  they 
had  seen,  that  the  beneficiaries  of  their  state  were  well 
cared  for  and  instructed,  and  that  nothing  could  be  gained 
by  founding  for  them  a  school  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  Commonwealth.  He  also  said  that  there  had  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  various  particulars  since  his  pre- 
vious visit. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  parents  who  propose  to  place  their 
mute  children  in  the  American  Asylum  for  instruction,  it 
may  be  proper  for  us  to  state,  that  the  principal  and  two  of 
the  assistant  instructors  were  trained  to  their  profession  by 
Dr.  Gallaudet,  the  fatlier  of  American  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ;  that  seven  others  of  them  were  selected  and 
qualified  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Weld ;  that  three  have  been 
teachers  with  Dr.  Peet  in  the  New  York  Institution,  while 
the  remainder  have  acquired  their  knowledge  of  the  art 
from  the  present  principal.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Wheeler 
since  last  autumn,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  led  to  the 
employment  as  teacher  of  Mrs.  Beers,  daughter  of  the  ven- 
erable Mr.  Clerc,  from  whom  she  learned  the  language  of 
signs ;  and  she  thus  far  has  been  successful  in  imparting 
instruction  to  the  class  entrusted  to  her  care.  The  demand 
for  additional  assistance  in  this  department  induced  us  to 
invite  Mr.  David  E.  Bartlett,  formerly  a  teacher  here,  and 
then  for  many  years  in  the  New  York  school,  to  resume 
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his  connection  with  us.  He  has  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  has  quite  recently  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  While  we  would  make  no  invidious  comparison 
between  this  and  other  similar  institutions,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that  the  one  under  our  care  is  furnished,  to 
say  the  least,  with  as  competent  teachers  and  overseers  as 
any  other  in  this  country.  So  that  we  confidently  expect 
that  the  work  of  instructing  and  benefiting  those  who  may 
be  under  our  charge  the  coming  year  will  be  prosecuted 
with  more  efficiency  and  success  than  ever  before. 

We  can  not  close  this  report  without  earnestly  commend- 
ing the  Asylum  and  all  connected  with  it  to  the  care  and 
direction  of  the  same  good  Providence  that  has  watched 
over  it  hitherto  ;  praying  that  it  may  be  prospered  in  all 
future  time  as  it  has  been  hitherto, until  it  shall  have  fully 
accomplished  the  beneficent  ends  and  purposes  for  which  it 
was  established. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Clerk. 

Hartford,  May  12, 1860. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  TEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  12TH  OF  MAY,  1860,  THE 
TI3IE  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Name. 


Alden,  Benjamin  H.  B. 
Allen,  Minerva 
Andrews,  Sally  F. 
Andrews,  James 
Armor,  Mary  H. 
Baker,  Edmund  C. 
Baker,  Selem  A. 
Barker,  Anna  F. 
Barnaby,  William  0. 
Bartholomew,  Cornelia  G. 
Bartlett,  James  D. 
Beltis,  Thomas 
Bement,  Marie  L. 
Bennett,  George  H. 
Bennett,  Lenora 
Berry,  George  A. 
Bird,  William  L, 
Blakeley,  Harvey 
Blakeley,  William 
Blood,  Charles  H. 
Bowers,  Sarah  E. 
Bransfield,  Edmund 
Brennan,  Joseph 
Brown,  Benjamin  K. 
Brown,  Byron  A. 
Brown,  Hannah 
Brown,  Helen  H. 
Brown,  Martha  M. 
Bucknell,  Major  P. 
Burrill,  Alfred  M. 
Calhan,  Margaret 
Callender,  Anna  G. 
Campbell,  Adelia  L. 
Campbell,  Charles 
Campbell,  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  James 
Carpenter,  Elizabeth  A. 
Carpenter,  Emily  J. 
Carroll,  Thomas 
Casey,  John 
Chandler,  Charles  C. 
Chandler,  Margaret  L.  • 
Chapman,  Hardy  P. 
p  man,  Henry  A. 


Eesidence. 


Camden,  Maine. 
Hartland,  Vermont. 
Paris,  Maine. 
Paris,  Maine. 
Greensboro',  Georgia. 
Boston,  Mass. 
South  Yarmouth,  Mass. 
Jewett  City,  Conn. 
Digby,  Nova  Scotia. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
North  Guilford,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Ashfield,  Mass. 
Brooklyn,  Conn. 
Searsmont,  Maine. 
Vienna,  Maine. 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 
Roxbury,  Conn. 
Roxbury,  Conn. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Beddington,  Maine. 
Portland,  Conn. 
Stafford,  Conn. 
Canton,  Maine. 
Exeter,  Maine. 
Thetford,  Vermont. 
Jay,  Maine. 
Waldoboro,  Maine. 
Harrison,  J^Iaine. 
East  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
Warwick,  R.  L 
Boston,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Mansfield,  Mass. 
Warren,  Mass. 
East  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 


Admission.  Supported  by. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Slarch, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


1857  Maine. 

1853  Vermont. 

1858  Maine. 
1867, Maine. 
1860  Friends. 

1854  Mass. 

1859  Mass. 
1859  Conn. 

1855  Friends. 
1854  Conn. 

1854  F'ds  &  Conn. 

1852  Mass. 

1854  Mass. 

1855  Conn. 
1859  Maine. 
1859  Maine. 

1858  Conn. 

1859  Conn. 

1853  Conn.  ' 
1859  Mass. 
1857  Maine. 
1855  Conn. 
1857  Conn. 
1855  Maine. 
1859  Maine. 

1857  Vermont. 
1855  Maine. 

1855  Maine. 

1854  Maine. 

1858  Mass. 
1858  Mass. 

1856  Mass. 

1855  Maine. 

1858  Rhode  Island. 

1859  Mass. 
ISm  Conn. 

1856  Mass. 
1859  Mass. 
1858  ^lass. 

1853  Mass. 

1854  Maine. 

1857  Maine. 

1855  Mass. 
1859Mass. 
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Name. 


Residence. 


Admission.  Supported  by. 


Child,  Chloe  W. 
Clark,  Orlando  A. 
Clough,  Mary  E. 
Coffin,  Lucy  S. 
Collins,  Thomas 
Cowles,  Lucy  A. 
Cullinan,  Martin 
Currier,  Ellen  R. 
Cutler,  Holton  0. 
Daniels,  Abby  J. 
Davenport,  John  W. 
Davis,  Henry  H. 
Davis,  Sarah  M. 
Davis,  Zachary  T. 
Deering,  William  A. 
Deming,  Leroy  B. 
Devoy,  Ellen 
Dickinson,  William  J. 
Dickson,  Charles  A.  S. 
Draper,  Amos  G. 
Drown,  Sampson 
Drown,  John 
Dudley,  Jane  W. 
Ellis,  Tristam  N. 
Ely,  Sabre  E. 
Emerson,  William 
Fairman,  Henry  M. 
Feeny,  Patrick 
Fennell,  James 
Fish,  Austin  T. 
Fish,  Amariah  P. 
Franklin,  Ellen  M. 
Freeman,  Matilda 
Fuller,  Octavius  W. 
Gardner,  Rosa 
Gatchell,  George  M. 
Gilbert,  Charles  T. 
Gilbert,  Elizabeth 
Glines,  Joanna 
Goldsmith,  Eliza  M. 
Goldsmith,  WiUiam  H. 
Gough,  Benjamin 
Green,  Albert  A. 
Green,  Samuel  T. 
Gully,  Edward 
Hadley,  James 
Hagerty,  John 
Hardy,  Jane  L. 
Harrington,  Morton  E. 
Harrington,  Sarah  J. 
Hartt,  Cora  E. 
Haskell,  Mary  E. 
Hathaway,  Sylvia  W. 
Hayward,  Laura  A. 
Hayward,  Frederick  A. 
Herrick,  Caleb  «[. 
Hickok,  William  D. 
Hicks,  Henry  F. 
Hines,  Esther  C. 
Hobbs,  Grace  E. 
Hobin,  Margaret  M. 
Hogan,' James 
Hotchkiss,  John  B. 
Houghton,  Louis  A. 


Bath,  New  Hamp. 
Mystic  River,  Conn. 
Gilmanton,  N.  H. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Cornwall,  Vex-mont. 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Arlington,  Vermont. 
Danville,  Vermont. 
W^arren,  Mass. 
New  London,  Conn. 
Tiverton,  R.  L 
Milton,  Mass. 
New  London,  Conn. 
North  Stonington,  Conn. 
Richmond,  Maine. 
West  Meriden,  Conn. 
Concord,  Mass. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Chelsea,  Mass. 
North  Bennington,  Vt. 
Brownington,  Vermont. 
Brownington,  Vermont. 
Paris,  Maine. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 
Haddam,  Conn. 
Danby,  Vermont. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Gorham,  Maine. 
Biddeford,  Maine. 
Langdon,  New  Hamp. 
Langdon,  New  Hamp. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Turner,  Maine. 
Greenville,  Conn. 
Georgetown,  Mass. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Derby,  Conn. 
Bethel,  Maine. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
East  Weymouth,  Mass. 
St.  Albans,  Vermont. 
Waterford,  Maine. 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Waltham,  Mass. 
Concord,  Mass. 
Ashburnham,  Mass. 
Upton,  Mass. 
Edgecombe,  Maine. 
Auburn,  Mass. 
Portland,  Maine. 
Sharon,  Vermont. 
South  Easton,  Mass. 
South  Easton,  Mass. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
St.  Albans,  Vermont. 
Danville,  Maine. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Weston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
North  Providence,  B.  L 
Seymour,  Conn. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Nov. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

March, 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 


1858 
1854 
1859 
1850 
1859 
1853 
1858 
1852 
1856 
1857 
1859 
1855 
1851 
1857 
1859 
1854 
1858 
1855 
1859 
1860 


New  Hamp. 
Conn. 

New  Hamp. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Friends. 
Friends. 
Conn. 
Conn. 
Maine. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
1859iVermont. 
1859  Vermont.  ' 

1857  Maine. 

1858  Mass. 


1855 
1852 
1853 
1858 
1859 
1855 
1855 
1858 
1858 
1852 
1859 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1858 
1853 
1854 
1856 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1859 
1857 
1854 
1857 
1859 


Conn. 
Vermont. 
Conn. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
New  Hamp. 
New  Hamp. 
Friends. 
Friends. 
Maine. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Friends. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Maine. 
Friends. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
1859|Mass. 
1858lFriends. 
1856|Vermont. 


1857 
1859 
1859 
1855 
1852 
1858 
1855 
1857 
1857 
1859 
1857 


Friends. 

Friends. 

Friends. 

Vermont. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Rhode  Island. 

Conn. 

Mass. 
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Name. 


Howe,  Delphus  B. 
Howe,  Henry  M. 
Hudson,  George  E. 
Hulett,  Edson 
Hulett,  Martlia  J. 
Huntington,  Sophia  M. 
Huntington,  Almira  S. 
Hurd,  Catlileen 
Hurd,  William 
Hurley,  Michael 
Hynds,  Alice 
Ide,  Lemuel 
In  graham,  Marie  A. 
Ingraham,  Lewis  S. 
Isham,  Annie  T. 
Jack,  Alfred 
Jack,  Dunbar 
Jack,  Sally- 
Jackson,  William 
Joslin,  Adelaide  V. 
Joshn,  Sarah  L. 
Keefe,  Thomas 
Keleher,  William 
Kelley,  Francis 
Kennedy,  Frederic  0. 
King,  Sarah  E. 
Lake,  George  K. 
Lake,  Sarah  E. 
Lafferty,  Ellen 
Larrabee,  Charles 
Latham,  Galen  A. 
Lee,  George  H. 
Lester,  Levi  A. 
Livingston,  Robert  D. 
Ludwig,  Simon  B. 
Lyford,  Reuben  P. 
Lyons,  Margaret 
Magee,  John 
Mahoney,  Catharine 
Manwaring,  Henry  0. 
Marsh,  Catharine  B. 
Marsh,  Paulina  M. 
Marshall,  Abraham  F. 
Marshall,  Leslie  G. 
Martin,  Willard  E. 
Mayhew,  Benjamin 
May  hew,  Jonathan  A. 
Mayhew,  Mercy  C. 
McCarty,  Catharine 
McCarty,  Joan 
McClure,  Soplironia  N. 
McCune,  William  J. 
McElroy,  Hugh 
McKay,  Mary  A. 
McKey,  Francis 
McTier,  Nancy 
Mead,  jSIury 
Merrill,  Samuel  E. 
Merrill,  William  0. 
Miller,  Charles 
Mills,  Susan  E. 
Mitchell,  Harriet 
Moodie,  David 
Moodie,  Thomas 


Residence. 


Admission,  i  Supported  by. 


North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
PaAvlet,  Vermont. 
Pawlet,  Vermont. 
Walpole,  New  Hamp. 
Walpole,  New  Hamp. 
Stoneham,  Mass. 
Stoneham,  Mass. 
Newton,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Ida,  California. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Thorndike,  Maine. 
Thorndike,  Maine. 
Dixmont,  Maine. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
New  Castle,  Maine. 
Middleborough,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Pawtucket,  Mass. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Burrillville,  R.  L 
Providence,  R.  L 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Waldoboro,  Maine. 
Atkinson,  Maine. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Mystic  River,  Conn. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
West  Randolph,  Vt. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Tisbury,  Mass. 
Tisbury,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Hingham,  Mass. 
Ryegate,  Vermont. 
Easton,  Conn, 
North  Providence,  R.  L 
River  Point,  R.  I. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Barnstead,  N.  H. 
Barnstead,  N.  H. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Johnson,  Vermont. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Greensboro',  Vermont. 
Greensboro',  Vermont. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

gept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

May, 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Mav, 

Sep't. 

Sept. 


1854Mass. 
1856'Mass. 
1859:Mass. 
1852|Vermont. 
1854;  Vermont. 
1852!Vermont. 
1854:New  Hamp. 
1854  Mass. 
1855iMass. 
1858^Mass. 
1852;  Conn. 
1852|Friends. 
1851  Mass. 

1853  Mass. 
1859  Friends. 
1858  Maine. 
1858  Maine. 

1857  [Maine. 

1858  Conn. 

1854  Mass. 

1855  Conn. 
1859Mass. 

1858  Mass. 

1855  Friends. 

1859  Friends. 
1857Mass. 
1857iMass. 
1858:Mass. 
1856'Mass. 
1857  Maine. 

1851  Mass. 

1857  Rhode  Island. 
1855; Rhode  Island. 

1856  New  Hamp. 

1855  Maine. 
1857, Maine. 
1854  Mass. 

1857  Mass. 

1858  Mass. 
1854  Friends. 
1852Mass. 
1855'Mass. 

1852  Conn. 
1852  Conn. 
1855:  Vermont. 
1858iMass. 
1855|Mass. 
1852'Mass. 
1855|Mass. 
1852  Mass. 
18591  Vermont. 
1855!  Conn. 

1858j Rhode  Island, 

1858  Rhode  Island. 
1852  Mass. 
185G:Mass. 
1856'Mass. 

1856,  New  Hamp. 

1856  New  Hamp. 
1858  Maine. 
1857;  Vermont. 
1854  Conn. 
1858i  Vermont. 
1858)Vermont. 
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Name. 


Eesidence. 


Admission.  |  Supported  by. 


Moore,  Harry  H. 
Mundall,  Charles  J. 
Nettleton,  Charlotte  A. 
Newhall,  George  A. 
Newton,  Ellen  M. 
Nickerson,  Eveline  W. 
Nolan,  Thomas 
Norcross,  Alphonzo  M. 
O'Donnell,  James 
O'Neal,  ^larv  A. 
Palmer,  William  F. 
Peabody,  Orison  D. 
Perkins,  Mariette 
Person,  Prudence  M. 
Pfeifer,  Peter 
Plaisted,  Mary  M. 
Plaisted,  Samuel  S. 
Porter,  Matilda  S. 
Porter,  Wendell  P. 
Pratt,  Louisa  C. 
Pray,  Winfield  S. 
Randall,  Anna  A. 
Reardon,  Ann 
Reedj  Ada  E. 
Reekie,  Margaret 
Reynolds,  Edward 
Reynolds,  Frank  B. 
Rice,  William  F. 
Rider,  Alpheus  H. 
Rogers,  Charles 
Rogers,  Geoi-giana  F. 
Rogers,  Sabrina  S. 
Ross,  Elizabeth  J. 
Russell,  Sanford 
Scammell,  Henry  B. 
Seaverns,  Clara  E. 
Seiders,  Luella 
Seiders,  Emma  J. 
Shackley,  Albert  S. 
Slate,  Charley  D. 
Slocum,  Patience  E. 
Small,  Elizabeth  F. 
Smyth,  Emma  M. 
Somes,  Hari'iet  J. 
Spencer,  Anstrus  R. 
Splain,  Mary 
Stilphen,  Joseph  D. 
Stoffel,  Anna  M. 
Stover,  Martha  A. 
Sullivan,  Patrick 
Sunderland,  George  0. 
Sykes,  John  C. 
Talbot,  Nelson 
Talcott,  Prudence  E. 
Tallmadge,  Henry  L. 
Thayer,  Emeline 
Thomas,  Harriet  A. 
Thomas,  Robert  M. 
Timberlake,  Hiram 
Tourtelott,  Cyrus  A. 
Town,  Ada  L. 
Trask,  John 
Wade,  Patrick 
Wakefield,  George  W. 


Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Hubbardston,  Mass. 
Bridgewater,  Conn. 
Melrose,  Mass. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Brrnstable,  Mass. 
Poultney,  Vermont. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Leominster,  Mass. 
Alstead,  New  Hamp. 
Woodstock,  Vermont. 
Pomfret,  Vermont. 
CoUinsville,  Conn. 
Limerick,  Maine. 
Limerick,  Maine. 
Pembroke,  Maine. 
Somerville,  Mass. 
South  Braintree,  Mass. 
Great  Falls,  New  Hamp. 
New  Durham,  N.  H. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Dummerston,  Vermont. 
Clinton,  Mass. 
Walpole,  New  Hamp. 
Thompson,  Conn. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Coventry,  R.  I. 
Milford,  Conn. 
Montville,  Conn. 
East  Brewster,  Mass. 
Kennebunk,  Maine. 
Athens,  Maine. 
Charlestown,  ^Mass. 
Weston,  Mass. 
Waldoboro',  Maine. 
Waldoboro',  Maine. 
North  Berwick,  Maine. 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
Valley  Falls,  R.  L 
Truro,  Mass. 
Newport,  R.  L 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Southbridge,  Mass. 
Portland,  Conn. 
North  Conway,  N.  H. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Appleton,  ]\Iaine. 
North  Providence,  R.  I. 
East  Greenwich,  R.  L 
Blackstone,  Mass. 
North  Hadley,  Mass. 
Glastenbury,  Conn. 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Warren,  Vermont. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Oakville,  Canada  West. 
Livermore,  Maine. 
Thompson,  Conn. 
Marshfield,  Vermont. 
Deerfield,  Mass. 
South  Boston,  Mass. 
Brownfield,  Maine. 


Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Mav, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


1858,  Friends. 
1856  Mass. 
18581  Conn. 
1858|Mass. 
1856  Mass. 
1852  Mass. 
1857{Vermont. 
1857iConn. 
1859  Mass. 
1859!Mass. 
1852'Mass. 

1855  New  Hamp. 

1852  Vermont. 

1856  Friends. 
1857|Conn. 

1859,  Maine. 
1859|Maine. 
185  8  Maine. 
1858lMass. 

1855  Friends. 
1854  New  Hamp. 
1855jNew  Hamp. 
1857iMass. 
1855iVermont. 
1858 1  Mass. 

1854  New  Hamp. 

1857  Conn. 
1859  Maine. 
1857jRhode  Island. 
1856!  Conn. 
1857iConn. 

1856  Mass. 
1856;  Maine. 
1859  Maine. 

1858  Friends. 
1852Mass. 

1855  Maine. 
1858'Maine. 

1855  Maine. 
1855. Conn. 
1854|Rhode  Island. 
1857iMass. 
1857iRhode  Island. 

1859  Mass. 
1857|Mass. 

1856  Coim. 
1855  New  Hamp. 
1859  Conn. 

1853  Maine. 

1858  Rhode  Island. 

1859  Rhode  Island. 
1858  Mass. 

Mass. 
Conn. 
Conn. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Maine. 
Conn. 

Vermont.  * 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Maine. 


1855 
1852 
1856 
1859 
1859 
1857 
1857 
1854 
1855 
1859 
1856 
1855 
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Name. 


Eesidence. 


Admission.  Supported  by. 


Walbridge,  Sarah  L. 
"Ward,  George  P. 
Wardman,  Jabez 
Wass,  Francis  N. 
Webb,  Ann  E. 
Wells,  Arthur  H. 
West,  Anna  I. 
West,  Betsey  C. 
West,  Caroline  M. 
West,  Rebecca  T. 
Whitcomb,  Mary  M. 
White,  Lorin  F.' 
White,  jMary 
Wilbur,  Mary  E. 
Wilcox,  Mary  J. 
Williams,  Lucia  A. 
Williamson,  Etta  J. 
Williamson,  Mary  F. 
WiUis,  Manfred 
Wilson,  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  Frederic. 
Wing,  George 
Wise,  Henry 
Woods,  Welthy  A. 
Woodward,  Charlotte  A. 
Wooster,  Prudence  E. 
Wright,  Sally 
Young,  George  W. 


Randolph,  Vermont. 
Crawford,  Alabama. 
Andover,  Mass. 
Addison,  Maine. 
Windham,  Maine. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Coventry,  R,  I. 
Raymond,  New  Hamp. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Harvard,  ]\Iass. 
Andover,  Conn- 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Little  Compton,  R.  J. 
Deep  River,  Conn. 
Plainfield,  New  Hamp. 
Northport,  Maine. 
Stockbridge,  Vermont. 
Sudbury,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Monson,  Mass. 
Plymouth,  Conn. 
Hubbardston,  Mass. 
Hancock,  Maine. 
Weybridge,  Vermont. 
West  Kilhngly,  Conn. 


May, 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

May, 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


1851 
1857 
1855 
1858 
1853 
1858 
1857 
1855 
1853 
1856 


Vermont. 
Friends. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Friends. 
Mass. 

Rhode  Island. 
New  Hamp. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
1856!  Friends. 
1859!Conn. 


1854 
1851 
1854 
1855 
1859 
1859 


Mass. 

Rhode  Island. 
Conn. 

New  Hamp. 

]Maine. 

Vermont. 


1854  Mass. 
1855'Mass. 


1858 
1857 
1855 
1857 
1856 
1855 
1852 
1858 


Mass. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

Conn. 


SUMMARY. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Supported  by  friends,      -         -  _ 

14 

12 

26 

(( 

"  Maine, 

-  25 

21 

46 

(( 

"  New  Hampshire,  - 

9 

6 

15 

(( 

"  Vermont, 

-  12 

16 

28 

ii 

"  Massachusetts, 

49 

44 

93 

(( 

"  Rhode  Island, 

8 

5 

13 

(( 

"  Connecticut, 

'  27 

16 

43 

144 

120 

264 

Whole  number  within  the  year,        -         -  -  264 

Greatest  number  in  attendance  at  one  time,  -  -  -  _  227 
Average  attendance  through  the  year,         .         -         -         ,         _  222 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  wash- 
ing; the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and 
morals ;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the 
school-room ;  for  which,  including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual 
charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made, 
in.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of 

vacation  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance,  for  the 
punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be  required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
EIGHT  and  TWENTY-FIVE  years;  must  be  of  a  good  natural  intellect ; 
capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and  correctly ; 
free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct  and  from  any  contagious  disease. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to 
the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of 
the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guar- 
dian. Application  as  above  should  be  made  in  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut,  respifetively,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  In  all  cases,  a  certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Selectmen, 
Magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place  to 
which  the  applicant  belongs,  should  accompany  the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  address  their 
letters  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum ;  and  on  all  letters  from  him  re- 
specting the  pupils,  postage  will  be  charged. 

The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  the  third  Wednesday  of  September, 
and  at  no  other  time  in  the  year.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very 
important,  as  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class 
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should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  form- 
ation.   Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to 
have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come 
to  the  Asylum.  This  can  be  easily  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make 
greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent 
or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him, 
he  should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name  in  full ;  the  names  of 
his  parents,  of  all  their  children  in  the  order  of  their  age,  and  whether 
the  parents  were  related  before  marriage ;  the  time  and  place  of  his 
birth ;  the  place  of  his  residence ;  whether  he  was  born  deaf,  and  if  not, 
what  caused  his  deafness ;  whether  he  has  deaf-mute  relatives  ;  also  the 
name  and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  concerning  him  may 
be  addressed.  He  should  be  well  clothed ;  that  is,  he  should  have  both 
summer  and  winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A 
small  sum  of  money  should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the 
Asylum,  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided 
for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

There  is  but  one  vacation  in  a  year.  It  begins  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  July,  and  closes  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September ;  when  it 
is  expected  that  every  pupil  will  return  punctually. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Vacation^  an  officer  of  the 
Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel  upon  the  railroads 
between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of  them  and  their  baggage,  on 
condition  that  their  friends  will  make  timely  provision  for  their  expenses 
on  the  way,  and  engage  to  meet  and  receive  them  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  the  early  train  at  the  various  points  on  the  route  previously 
agreed  on,  and  at  the  station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  in 
Boston.  A  similar  arrangement  is  made  on  the  Connecticut  River  rail- 
roads, as  far  as  to  White  River  Junction.  No  person  will  be  sent  from 
the  Asylum  to  accompany  the  pupils  on  their  return  ;  but  if  their  fare  is 
paid  and  their  trunks  checked  to  Hartford,  it  will  be  safe  to  send  them 
in  charge  of  the  conductor. 
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THE  FORTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
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TO  ITS  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS. 


The  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  direct  and  sys- 
tematic efforts,  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  in  this 
country  for  only  forty-four  years.  A  few  individuals  had 
been  sent  abroad  to  be  educated  before  the  opening  of  the 
American  Asylum  in  1817.  To  all  others  up  to  that  time, 
the  advantages  of  school  instruction  afforded  to  hearing 
and  speaking  children  generally,  were  denied.  The  experi- 
ment then  made  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  his  associates  proved 
conclusively  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  deaf 
mutes  was  a  possibility.  It  incited  benevolent  persons  in 
other  States  to  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  Institutions 
for  their  training  have  been  established  wherever  they  were 
needed ;  and  means  for  their  support  have  been  liberally 
furnished,  mostly  by  local  Legislatures,  until  now  nearly  all 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  country  of  a  suitable  age,  are 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  their  condition  and 
capacity  and  calculated  to  make  them  intelligent  and  useful 
members  of  society.  The  year  past  has  witnessed  a  greater 
number  in  this  school  than  ever  before,  and  probably  also  in 
other  similar  schools  of  the  United  States ;  while  the  Brit- 
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isb  Provinces  on  our  northern  boundary  have  commenced  in 
earnest  the  work  of  educating  the  deuf  mutes  within  their 
own  borders. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  within  the  year  end- 
ing May  11th,  1861,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  ;  the 
greatest  number  present  at  any  one  time,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight ;  and  the  average  attendance  through  the  year, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four.  They  have  been  taught  in 
fourteen  classes,  in  charge  of  the  same  number  of  teachers. 
Daily  instruction  in  articulation  has  been  given  by  the 
teacher  in  that  department  to  those  who  either  liave  par- 
tial hearing,  or  who  have  some  ability  to  use  the  speech 
acquired  before  hearing  was  lost.  Those  who  were  born 
deaf  and  those  who  lost  their  hearing  before  they  had  learned 
to  speak,  are  taught  by  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  only. 
The  teaching  of  such  to  articulate  is  not  attempted.  For 
although  a  few  of  them  might  be  taught  by  great  pains  and 
persistent  efforts  to  utter  words,  yet  all  the  experiments 
hitherto  made  in  this  direction,  so  far  as  the  English  lan- 
guage is  concerned,  have  gone  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
articulation  acquired  in  such  cases  is  very  limited  and 
defective,  nearly  unintelligible  except  to  their  teachers  and 
most  intimate  associates,  and  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  others  is  less  agreeable  and  expeditious  than  writ- 
ing or  the  manual  alphabet.  Besides,  the  time  spent  in 
making  this  imperfect  acquisition  would  have  more  than 
sufficed  to  have  given  the  pupil  a  thorough  education  in  a 
school  taught  by  signs.  As  educators  of  deaf  mutes,  anx- 
ious to  train  them  in  the  way  which  will  certainly  secure  to 
them  the  greatest  good,  having  carefully  examined  the  dif- 
ferent systems  in  use  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  impartially  considered  and  compared  their  results,  we 
can  not  conscientiously  recommend  any  important  change 
either  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  Institution  entrusted 
to  our  care.  Indeed,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  change  in 
this  respect  is  demanded  or  desired  by  its  patrons  and  friends. 
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Tlie  occasional  agitation  of  the  subject  in  certain  quarters 
has  grown  out  of  the  necessity  of  finding  a  reason  for  advo- 
cating the  establishment  of  another  school  for  deaf  mutes 
in  New  England  in  opposition  to  this.  But  those  more 
especially  interested  in  tlie  matter,  to  whom  has  been  en- 
trusted the  public  money  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  have  examined  particularly  the  merits  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  have  uniformly  decided  that  neither  for  this  or 
any  other  reason  is  there  a  demand  for  such  a  school.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Cliaritable  Institutions  of  tlie  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  were  authorized  in  January  last  to 
visit  the  American  Asylum,  in  which  the  deaf  mutes  from 
that  State  have  hitherto  been  educated,  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  into  its  condition  generally  and  of  investigating  the 
subject  above  referred  to.  They  were  accompanied  by  Doc- 
tor Howe,  Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  charitable  Institutions  and  whose  suggestions 
we  may  presume  to  have  been  valuable  to  the  Committee. 
In  their  report  to  the  Legislature,  they  say  :  "  We  can  not 
discharge  our  duties  to  the  Commonwealth,  without  refer- 
ring again  to  the  strenuous  and  persistent  effort  for  some 
change  in  the  mode  of  educating  our  deaf  and  dumb.  And 
in  the  first  place  we  aver  that  no  mode  can  be  adopted  so 
economical  as  the  present :  for  at  present  the  actual  expense 
per  year  for  each  pupil,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
dollars,  and  seventy-seven  of  that  is  paid  out  of  the  avails 
of  the  funds  of  the  Institution  at  Hartford,  where  our  deaf 
mutes  are  educated ;  so  that  no  more  need  be  said  in  con- 
firmation of  the  first  proposition.  Although  some  who  are 
putting  forth  exertions  to  provide  some  different  way  for 
educating  this  class  of  pupils  say,  the  question  of  expense 
ought  not  to  be  considered  in  settling  this  question,  yet  your 
Committee  entertain  a  very  different  opinion.  We  fear  lest 
our  charities  to  portions  of  our  people  will  result  in  oppres- 
sive and  pauper-making  burdens  on  other  portions." 
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•  "  We  do  not  claim  to  have  had  experience  as  it  regards 
the  best  mode  of  instructing  mutes.  Yet  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  officers  of  the  Asyhim  at  Hartford  have  investiga- 
ted this  subject,  and  are  well  versed  in  the  whole  matter, 
and  would  not  act  in  opposition  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Institution  over  which  they  preside  with  great  ability. 
They  receive  reports  from  all  kindred  Institutions  in  Europe 
and  our  own  country.  Your  Committee,  in  conclusion  on 
this  subject,  unite  in  the  unqualified  opinion  that  it  would 
be  unwise  for  the  State  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
incur  the  expense  of  establishing  an  Institution  within  our 
own  borders  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb." 

Our  corps  of  teachers  has  been  kept  full  and  efficient, 
notwithstanding  a  few  changes  have  taken  place  within  the 
year  in  this  department.  Mr.  Porter,  who  had  been  for 
more  than  eighteen  years  a  teacher  in  the  Asylum,  left  us 
in  November  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits  in  another  direction.  Mr.  Sutton,  who  had  been 
in  charge  of  a  class  for  three  years,  resigned  in  September, 
intending  to  enter  tlie  profession  of  law.  Mr.  Ballard 
received  the  appointment  of  instructor  in  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Washington,  and 
vacated  his  situation  here  in  September  last ;  having  been 
for  eight  years  a  pupil  and  for  two  years  a  teacher  in  this 
Institution.  These  gentlemen  carry  with  them  our  best 
wishes  for  their  welfare  and  success  in  whatever  field  of  use- 
ful labor  they  may  hereafter  be  employed.  To  supply  the 
vacancies  thus  occasioned,  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Noyes, 
for  six  years  a  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and 
for  two  years  in  that  of  Louisiana,  and  of  Mr.  D.  Tousley, 
for  three  years  an  assistant  in  the  school  for  deaf  mutes  in 
Iowa,  have  been  secured.  The  health  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  after 
a  year's  absence,  has  so  far  improved  that  he  has  been  able 
to  resume  his  duties  as  teacher.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  a  full  supply  of  competent  instructors,  and  our  pupils 
under  their  supervision  and  care  are  pursuing  their  studies 
with  a  commendable  degree  of  zeal  and  success. 
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For  the  general  good  health  of  the  Institution  and  for  our 
ability  to  record  the  fact  that  no  death  has  occurred  among 
its  inmates  during  the  past  year,  we  have  great  occasion  of 
thankfulness  to  God.  We  arc  however,  in  this  connection, 
called  upon  to  notice,  and  we  would  do  so  with  submission 
to  the  divine  will,  the  removal  by  death  of  the  Honorable 
Francis  Parsons,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American 
Asylum,  and  a  Director  for  almost  twenty  years.  He  was 
so  generally  known  and  so  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  that  any  eulogy  from  us  would  be  superfluous. 
For  sterling  integrity,  simplicity  of  purpose,  eminent  use- 
fulness and  liberal  charity,  he  has  left  few  among  us  his 
equals. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Institution  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  addition  to  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  its 
pupils,  to  pay  very  particular  attention  to  their  physical 
training  ;  and  so,  while  they  were  acquiring  such  knowledge 
as  would  fit  them  to  be  intelligent  members  of  the  com- 
munity, they  might  also  learn  a  trade  or  become  familiar 
with  some  branch  of  manual  labor,  which  would  prepare 
them  for  usefulness  and  self-reliance  in  after-life.  To  carry 
out  this  plan,  workshops  were  early  established  and  skillful 
overseers  employed,  that  all  the  boys  of  suitable  age  might 
enjoy  these  advantages.  A  portion  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  is  allotted  to  work  amounting  to  three  hours  and 
a  half  daily.  The  business  of  this  department  has  been 
conducted  the  past  year,  as  heretofore,  with  fidelity  on  the 
part  of  those  in  charge  of  it  and  with  a  good  degree  of  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  pupils  thus  engaged,  and  with  very 
gratifying  results.  The  girls  have,  also  been  required  to 
devote  a  portion  of  each  day,  under  the  direction  of  the 
matron  and  her  assistants  to  knitting,  sewing,  dress-making, 
the  care  of  their  own  clothing  and  of  the  rooms  occupied 
by  them,  that  they  might  thus  be  prepared  for  duties  which 
will  probably  in  due  time  devolve  upon  them.  When  the 
fact  is  duly  considered,  that  most  of  our  pupils  will  be 
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obliged  to  depend  mainly  upon  their  own  exertions  for 
their  support  after  they  leave  the  Asylum,  too  much  im- 
portance can  not  be  attached  to  this  feature  of  our  system. 

Of  the  many  interesting  questions  which  those  concerned 
in  the  management  of  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  called  upon  to  consider  and  to  answer,  no  one  is  more 
important  than  tliis;  will  not  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  be  likely  to  increase  the  calamity  of  deaf-muteness  ? 
Before  schools  were  established  for  this  class  of  persons, 
very  few  of  them  ever  married  ;  and  when  one  of  them  did 
marry,  it  was  to  a  hearing  and  speaking  partner.  Rarely  if 
ever  was  there  an  instance  to  be  met  with  of  a  husband 
and  wife  both  deaf  and  dumb.  Many  mutes  having  never 
seen  another  like  themselves  have  probably  supposed  that 
they  alone  were  thus  afflicted.  But  since  they  have  been 
brought  together  in  schools,  they  have  found  companions  in 
misfortune,  possessing  a  language  similar  to  their  own. 
Drawn  to  each  other  by  a  common  bond  of  sympathy  they 
have  formed  mutual  attachments,  and  ultimately  have  come 
to  be  joined  in  a  much  closer  union.  Arrangements  of 
this  kind  are  discountenanced  and  strictly  forbidden  while 
they  are  pupils  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  their 
care.  But  in  the  progress  of  their  education  they  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  geography  of  the  country  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  homes  of  their  associates.  They  become  con- 
versant with  the  modes  and  facilities  of  travel,  with  the 
value  of  labor  and  the  places  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
it.  Many  of  them  form  habits  of  industry  and  economy 
and  at  length  as  successful  farmers  or  mechanics,  they  find 
the  need  of  a  help-meet  and  desire  a  companion  for  life. 
In  moving  about  for  business  or  for  pleasure  they  may  have 
renewed  their  acquaintance  with  a  school-mate.  Like 
other  young  persons  they  marry.  Hence  arises  the  appre- 
hension that  they  may  have  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and 
that  the  calamity  with  which  they  were  visited  will  be 
increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.    It  has  been  ascertained  that  marriages  of  deaf  mutes 
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are  much  more  common  than  they  were  formerly ;  and  in 
most  cases  both  parties  are  deaf  and  dumb.  Probably  as 
large  a  proportion  of  all  who  have  been  educated  are  mar- 
ried as  of  hearing  and  speaking  persons  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhoods ;  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject, 
we  believe  with  quite  as  gratifying  results.  As  a  general 
thing  they  make  good  husbands  and  wives  ;  support  their 
families  comfortably,  and  bring  up  their  children  in  a  man- 
ner highly  creditable  to  themselves.  Whether  any  or  all  of 
the  children  of  such  parents  will  be  deaf  from  birth,  is  a 
question  to  be  answered,  not  from  a  pre-conceived  theory  on 
the  subject,  but  from  existing  facts.  We  propose  to  give 
somewhat  in  detail  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  question  which 
have  come  to  our  knowledge,  with  the  inferences  which  may 
legitimately  be  derived  from  them. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  three  large 
gatherings  or  conventions  of  educated  deaf-mutes,  at  the 
American  Asylum,  on  occasions  of  so  much  interest  as  to 
bring  together  nearly  all  living  in  the  New  England  States 
and  many  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  At  the 
first  of  these  meetings  in  September,  1850,  there  were  two 
hundred  and  eight  mutes  present,  not  including  any  who 
were  pupils  at  the  time.  At  the  second,  in  September,  1854, 
there  were  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  here,  and  at  the 
third,  in  September,  1860,  there  were  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one. 

The  whole  number  of  different  persons  present  on  these 
several  occasions,  being  deaf-mutes,  was  five  hundred  and 
forty-seven.  Of  these,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  were  sin- 
gle ;  quite  a  number  of  whom  had  lately  graduated,  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  were  married.  They  were  con- 
nected as  husband  or  wife  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
families,  in  which  twenty-nine  deaf  and  dumb  husbands  had 
hearing  and  speaking  wives ;  nineteen  deaf  and  dumb  wives 
had  hearing  and  speaking  husbands,  and  in  the  remaining 
one  hundred  and  six  families  represented,  both  husband 
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and  wife  were  deaf  and  dumb.  There  were  one  or  more 
children  in  one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  these  families  and 
none  in  the  other  forty-one.  In  five  of  the  latter,  marriage 
had  recently  been  contracted.  The  whole  number  of 
children  reported  as  belonging  to  these  families,  was  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven.  Of  these  children  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  were  in  possession  of  all  their  senses,  while 
twenty-three  were  deaf  and  dum.b,  and  they  belonged  to 
twelve  families.  In  seven  of  these  families  there  was  but 
one  deaf  and  dumb  child  in  each ;  in  two  of  them  there 
were  two  ;  in  one  there  were  three  ;  in  one  there  were  four, 
and  in  one  there  were  five  deaf-mutes.  Both  parents  of  all 
these  children,  with  one  exception,  were  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  the  deafness  of  all  the  others,  with  two  exceptions, 
was  congenital.  One  or  both  of  the  parents  of  eleven  of 
these  families  had  near  relatives  afflicted  with  congenital 
deafness. 

In  the  first  family  both  parents  were  born  deaf ;  the 
father  had  a  deaf  and  dumb  brother ;  the  mother  had  two 
sisters  and  a  cousin  deaf  and  dumb.  They  were  married 
in  1856,  and  have  had  but  one  child,  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy. 

In  the  second  family  both  parents  were  born  deaf;  the 
father  had  two  and  the  mother  one,  deaf  and  dumb  sisters. 
They  were  married  about  ten  years  ago  and  have  had  five 
daughters,  the  second  of  whom  was  born  deaf. 

In  the  third  family  both  parents  were  born  deaf.  The 
father's  father  was  a  congenital  deaf  mute,  and  he  had  a 
deaf  and  dumb  sister,  as  had  also  the  mother.  They  were 
married  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  have  had  a  hearing 
daughter  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  son. 

In  the  fourth  family  both  parents  were  born  deaf,  but 
neither  of  them  had  any  deaf  and  dumb  relatives.  They 
were  married  in  1842,  and  have  had  a  deaf  and  dumb  son 
and  a  hearing  daughter. 

In  the  fifth  family  both  parents  were  born  deaf.  The 
father  had  two  deaf  and  dumb  brothers.    They  were  mar- 
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ried  in  1853,  and  have  had  but  one  child,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
daughter. 

In  the  sixth  family  both  parents  were  born  deaf.  Tlie 
father's  brother,  mother,  grandfather,  one  uncle  and  a  cousin 
were  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  the  mother  had  a  brother  in  the 
same  situation.  They  were  married  about  nine  years  ago, 
and  have  had  a  hearing  daughter  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  son. 

In  the  seventh  family  the  father  lost  his  hearing  when  two 
years  old.  The  mother  was  born  deaf  and  had  a  deaf  and 
dumb  cousin.  They  were  married  many  years  ago,  and 
have  had  a  deaf  and  dumb  son  and  a  hearing  daugliter. 

Iii  the  eighth  family  both  parents  were  born  deaf.  The 
father  had  a  brother  and  two  sisters  afflicted  in  like  manner. 
They  were  married  many  years  ago,  and  have  had  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  both  born  deaf. 

In  the  ninth  family  both  parents  were  born  deaf.  The 
father  had  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  and  the  mother  one 
brother,  deaf  and  dumb.  They  were  married  many  years 
ago,  and  have  had  two  sons,  both  deaf  and  dumb.  - 

In  the  tenth  family  the  father  lost  his  hearing  when  two 
years  old.  The  mother  was  born  deaf  and  had  a  deaf  and 
dumb  brother.  They  were  married  in  1840,  and  all  of  their 
children,  two  girls  and  one  boy,  were  born  deaf. 

In  the  eleventh  family  the  father  can  hear  and  speak. 
The  mother  was  born  deaf  and  had  two  deaf  and  dumb 
brothers.  They  were  married  in  1842,  were  second  cousins 
and  have  had  seven  children,  two  daughters  and  five  sous. 
Both  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  were  born  deaf. 

In  the  twelfth  family  both  parents  were  born  deaf.  The 
father  had  one  brother  and  two  sisters,  and  the  mother  one 
brother,  deaf  and  dumb.  All  of  their  children,  five  in 
number,  are  deaf-mutes. 

Several  of  these  parents  had  other  deaf  relatives  besides 
those  above  specified  ;  thus  showing  a  decided  tendency  to 
deafness  in  their  families.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  six 
families  represented  having  the  husband  and  wife  deaf  and 
dumb,  there  were  but  twenty-six  families  with  both  parties 
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born  deaf.  In  seventeen  of  these  families  there  were  child- 
ren, and  in  nine  out  of  the  seventeen,  there  were  deaf  and 
dumb  children.  The  whole  number  of  children  in  these 
seventeen  families  was  forty,  of  whom  fifteen  were  born  deaf. 
In  five  of  these  families  there  were  no  children  but  deaf- 
mutes  ;  in  eight  of  them  none  but  hearing  children,  while 
in  the  remaining  four,  there  were  both  hearing  and  deaf 
children.  In  the  forty-eight  families  with  One  party  hear- 
ing and  the  other  deaf,  thirty-seven  have  children,  the  rest 
have  none.  In  one  of  these  families  there  are  four  deaf  and 
dumb  children,  with  three  that  can  hear,  and  in  the  other 
thirty-six  families,  there  are  ninety-six  hearing  children, 
making  in  the  families  thus  constituted,  one  hundred  and 
three  children  in  all. 

Taking  these  facts  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations,  we 
arrive  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  If  two  deaf-mutes  marry,  both  of  whom  lost  hearing 
in  early  life,  they  will  be  no  more  likely  to  have  deaf  and 
dumb  children  than  persons  who  can  hear  and  speak.  No 
instance  of  mute  children  from  such  parents  has  ever  occur- 
red, among  those  who  have  been  educated  at  this  Institution. 

2.  If  a  congenital  deaf-mute  marry  a  hearing  and  speak- 
ing person  and  have  children,  the  probability  that  there 
will  be  at  least  one  deaf  and  dumb  child  in  such  family  will 
be  as  one  to  sixteen.  The  result  will  be  the  same,  in  case 
one  born  deaf  should  marry  a  mute  who  lost  hearing  in 
childhood. 

3.  If  two  congenital  deaf-mutes  marry,  the  probability 
that  there  will  be  one  or  more  deaf  and  dumb  children  in 
the  family  will  be  as  nine  to  eight. 

The  ratio  in  the  above  statements  has  reference  to  fami- 
lies only.    It  may  be  interesting  to  some  persons  to  know 
what  proportion  of  the  children  of  such  marriages  will  be 
deaf  and  dumb.    Drawing  our  inferences  as  before  from 
.  the  facts  above  detailed,  we  conclude  : 

4.  That  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  parents,  only  one 
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of  whom  is  con genitally  deaf,  will  be  to  their  hearing  chil- 
dren, as  four  to  forty-seven  or  about  one  to  twelve. 

5.  That  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  parents,  both  of 
whom  are  congenitally  deaf,  will  be  to  their  hearing  chil- 
dren as  three  to  fi  ve. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  parents  having  near 
relatives*  who  were  born  deaf,  will  be  more  likely  to  have 
deaf  and  dumb  children  than  those  who  have  no  such  rela- 
tives, and  this  has  been  our  opinion  ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  sustained  by  the  facts  in  the  case.  Eight  of  the  seven- 
teen families  where  the  parents  were  both  born  deaf  have 
had  none  but  hearing  children  ;  and  yet  one  or  both  of  the  pa- 
rents of  each  of  these  families  had  near  relatives  also  born 
deaf.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  some  families  to 
deafness,  which  occasionally  manifests  itself  in  two  or  three 
collateral  branches  and  then  disappears.  Sometimes  how- 
ever it  re-appears  in  the  second  generation  and,  very  rarely, 
in  the  third.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  evidence  from  facts 
that  it  has  ever  been  propagated.  While  therefore,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  such  a  family,  or  in  a  family  with  one 
of  the  parents  a  congenital  deaf-mute,  there  may  be  a  deaf 
child,  still  there  is  no  such  probability  as  should  prevent 
marriage  when  other  circumstances  are  favorable.  On  the 
other  hand  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  intermarrying  of 
congenitally  deaf-mutes,  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  evil 
of  deaf-dumbness,  if  with  the  advantages  of  education  afford- 
ed them  by  schools  established  for  their  benefit,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  evil.  It  may  be  well  for  their  parents  and 
teachers  to  caution  them  against  forming  connections  for 
life  under  these  circumstances,  as  the  chance  is  in  favor  of 
there  being  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  every  family  so  con- 
stituted. 

The  last  of  the  conventions  above  referred  to  was  the 
Fourth  Biennial  meeting  of  the  New  England  Gallaudet 
Association  of  Deaf-Mutes.  This  Association,  consisting  of 
graduates  of  the  American  Asylum  and  others  who  may  be 
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residents  of  the  New  England  States,  was  formed  some  years 
since  for  mutual  improvement  and  tlie  consideration  of  sub- 
jects affecting  the  general  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Its  meetings,  as  a  means  of  social  enjoyment  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse, have  come  to  be  regarded  by  them  occasions  of 
great  importance.  By  invitation  of  its  officers,  the  Asylum 
was  opened  for  their  accommodation  in  September  last ;  and 
great  numbers  of  them  came  together,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joining  in  the  business  exercises  of  the  convention 
and  of  meeting  once  more  old  friends  and  class-mates,  but 
especially  from  a  desire  to  see  the  spot  where  the  light  of 
science  and  Christianity  first  broke  in  upon  their  mental 
vision;  the  spot  where  they  received  their  education,  dearer 
to  most  of  them  than  even  the  home  of  their  childhood,  and 
which  many  of  them  now  far  on  in  life  had  not  visited  since 
they  closed  their  connection  with  it  as  pupils.  The  three 
days  spent  together  in  renewing  early  friendships,  in  relat- 
ing the  events  of  former  times  and  in  reminiscences  of  the 
pleasant  years  they  passed  as  scholars  within  the  walls 
where  they  were  again  assembled,  were  to  them  a  season  of 
unalloyed  pleasure.  To  their  instructors  who  were  present 
it  was  truly  gratifying  to  find  that  their  endeavors  to  benefit 
these  same  persons  when  children  had  not  been  in  vain  : — 
that  the  seed  sown  with  painful  labor,  and  in  many  cases 
with  anxious  fears  lest  it  should  be  utterly  lost,  had  never- 
theless sprung  up  and  yielded  a  harvest  so  abundant  and  so 
precious  as  fully  to  compensate  them  for  all  their  solicitude 
and  toil.  When  they  saw  the  evidence  of  intelligence,  re- 
spectability and  happiness  exhibited  by  those  before  them, 
they  felt  like  magnifying  their  office  and  giving  thanks  to 
God  for  having  employed  them  in  this  field  of  usefulness. 
In  referring  to  the  changes  which  time  had  effected  in  them- 
selves, in  their  teachers  and  in  this  city,  they  were  more 
especially  struck  with  the  changes  which  had  been  made  in 
the  Asylum,  favorable  to  the  comfort  and  progress  of  its 
pupils.    The  President  of  the  convention,  alluding  to  this 
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point  in  his  opening  address,  said  :  "  Only  those  who  were 
here  in  the  early  times  of  the  Asyhim  can  have  a  correct 
idea  of  the  great  contrast  between  the  edifice  of  1822  and 
that  of  1860." 

In  furtherance  of  its  aims  the  convention  has  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper  called  the  Gallaudet  Guide, 
which  has  been  conducted  with  a  good  degree  of  ability. 
If  it  shall  be  managed  with  reference  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  class  of  the  community  without 
fostering  a  clannish  spirit  and  exciting  prejudices  against 
those  who  occupy  positions  which  the  want  of  hearing  and 
speech  forbids  their  filling  ;  and  without  turning  aside  from 
its  proper  sphere  to  advocate  matters  of  a  local  nature  in 
which  the  majority  of  its  supporters  have  little  or  no  interest, 
it  may  prove  of  service  to  them.  For  the  success  of  all  their 
judicious  plans  and  well  directed  efforts  for  their  injprove- 
ment,  they  have  the  best  wishes  of  the  officers  and  teachers 
of  the  American  Asylum. 

While  we  regard  with  much  satisfaction  the  results  of  the 
past  year,  as  affording  evidence  of  tlie  competency  and 
faithfulness  of  those  to  whom  the  management  of  the  Insti- 
tution has  been  immediately  entrusted  by  us,  and  also  of 
the  diligence  and  good  conduct  of  its  pupils,  we  would 
reverently  attribute  its  prosperity  and  success  chiefly  to  the 
same  kind  Providence  which  led  to  its  establishment  among 
us  ;  which  has  watched  over  it  during  the  whole  period  of 
its  existence,  causing  its  numbers,  its  resources,  its  efficien- 
cy and  its  usefulness  steadily  to  increase,  so  that  we  are  able 
to  announce  to  its  patrons  and  friends  that  in  all  these  res- 
pects the  American  Asylum  never  occupied  a  more  favora- 
ble position  than  it  does  to-day,  nor  offered  stronger  induce- 
ments to  parents,  having  deaf  and  dumb  children  to  be 
educated,  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

JOHN  C.  PARSONS,  Clerk. 
Hartford,  May  11th,  1861. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 


IN   THE   SCHOOL  WITHIN   THE   TEAR    ENDING   ON   THE    llTH   OF    MAY,  1861, 
THE  TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Name. 


Alden,  Benjamin  H.  B. 
Allen,  Minerva 
Andrews,  Sally  F. 
Andrew?  •James 
Armor)  Mary  H. 
Bailey,  Martha  J. 
Baker,  Edmund  C. 
Baker,  Selem  A. 
Barker,  Anna  F. 
Barnaby,  William  0. 
BartholomeAV,  Obrnelia  G. 
Bartlett,  James  D. 
Bement,  Marie  L. 
Bennett,  George  H. 
Bennett,  Lenora 
Berry,  George  A. 
Bickford,  Sarah  K. 
Bird,  William  L., 
Blakelev,  Harvey 
Blood,  Charles  H. 
Bond,  Thomas  S. 
Bowers,  Sarah  E. 
Boyington,  George  W. 
Bransfield,  Edmund 
Brennan,  Joseph 
Brown,  Benjamin  K. 
Brown,  Byron  A. 
Brown,  Hannah) 
Brown,  Helen  H. 
Brown,  Martha  M. 
Buck,  Cyrus  F. 
Bucknell,  Major  P. 
Burrill,  Alfred  M. 
Butts,  William  H. 
Calhan,  Margaret, 
Callender,  Anna  G. 
Campbell,  Charles 
Campbell,  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  James 
Carlin,  John 
Carpenter,  Elizabeth  A. 


Kesidence. 


Camden,  Maine. 
Hartland,  Vermont. 
Paris,  Maine. 
Paris,  Maine. 
Greensboro',  Georgia. 
Swanzey,  New  Hamp. 
Boston,  Mass. 
South  Yarmouth,  Mass. 
Jewett  Cit}"-,  Conn. 
Digby,  Nova  Scotia. 
New  .  aven,  Conn. 
North  Guilford,  Conn. 
Ashfield,  Mass. 
Brooklyn,  Conn. 
Seai-.-^mont,  Maine. 
Vienna,  Maine. 
Belgrade,  Maine. 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 
Roxbury,  Conn. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Beddington,  Maine. 
Prentiss,  Maine. 
Portland,  Conn. 
Stafford,  Conn. 
Canton,  Maine. 
Exeter,  Maine. 
Thetford,  Vermont. 
Jay,  Maine. 
Waldoboro',  Maine. 
Burhngton,  Maine. 
Harrison,  Maine. 
East  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Barrington,  S.  I. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Warwick,  R.  I. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Monson,  Mass. 
Mansfield,  Mass 


Admission,  i   Supported  by. 


Sept.,  1857  Maine. 

Sept.,  1853  Vermont. 

Sept.,  1858  Maine. 

Sept.,  1857  Maine. 

March,  1860  Friends. 

Sept.,  1860  New  Hamp. 

Sept.,  1854;  Mass. 

Sept.,  1859;  Mass. 

Sept.,  1859  Conn. 

Sept.,  1855  Friends. 

Sept.,  1854  Conn. 

Sept.,  1854  Friends  &  Conn. 

Sept.,  1854  Mass. 

Sept.,  1855  Conn. 

Sept.,  1859  Maine. 

Oct.,  1859  Maine. 

Sept.,  1860  Maine. 

Sept.,  1858  Conn. 

Sept.,  1859  Conn.  • 

Sept.,  1859'Mas3. 

Sept.,  1860  Conn. 

Oct.,  1857  Maine. 

Nov.,  1860  Maine. 

Sept.,  1855  Conn. 

Sept.,  1857  Conn. 

Sept.,  1855  Maine. 

Sept.,  1859  Maine. 

June,  1857  Vermont. 

Sept.,  1855  Maine. 

Sept.,  1855  Maine. 

Sept.,  1860  Maine. 

Sept.,  1854  Maine. 

Sept.,  1858  Mas3. 

Sept.,  1860  Rhode  Island. 

Sept.,  1858  Mass. 

Sept.,  1856  Mass. 

Sept.,  1858  Rhode  Island. 

Nov.,  1859  Mass. 

Sept.,  1856  Conn. 

Sept.,  1860Mass. 

Sept.,  1856,Mas9. 
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Name. 


Residence. 


Admission. 


Supported  by. 


Carpenter,  Emily  J. 
Carroll,  Thomas 
Cary,  Daniel  W. 
Casey,  John 
Chandler,  Charles  C. 
Chandler,  Margaret  L. 
Chapman,  Hardy  P. 
Chapman,  Henry  A. 
Child,  Chloe  W. 
Clapp,  E)mina  D. 
Clark,  Orlando  A.  • 
Clough,  Mary  E. 
Collins,  Thomas 
Coolidge,  Orrin  G. 
CowTes,  Lucv  A. 
Crandall,  WiUiam  F. 
CuUinan,  Martin 
Cutler,  Hoi  ton  0. 
Daniels,  Abby  J. 
Davenport,  John  W. 
Davis,  Ellen  M. 
Davis,  Henry  H, 
Davis,  Zachary  T. 
Dean,  Harrv  K. 
Deering,  William  A. 
Deraing,  Leroy  B. 
Devoy,  Ellen 
Dickinson,  William  J. 
Dickson,  Charles  A.  S. 
Dooley,  Winnie 
Draper,  Amos  G. 
Drown,  Sampson 
Drown,  John 
Dudley,  Jane  W. 
Ellis,  Tristram  N. 
Ely,  Sabre  E. 
Fairman,  Henry  M. 
Feeny,  Patrick 
Fish,  Austin  T 
Fish,  Amariah  P. 
Fitch,  Henrv  H. 
Franklin,  Eilen  M. 
Freeman,  Matilda 
Gardner,  Rosa 
Gilbert,  Charles  T. 
Gilbert,  Elizabeth 
G lines,  Joanna 
Goldsmith,  William  H. 
Gorman,  Mary  A. 
Gough,  Benjamin 
Green,  Albert  A. 
Green,  Joseph 
Hadley,  James 
Hagerty,  John 
Hanson,  Joseph  W. 
Hardy,  Jane  L. 
Harrington,  Morton  E. 
Harrington,  Sarah  J. 
Hartt,  Cora  E. 
Haskell,  Mary  E. 
Hathaway,  Sylvia  W. 
Hay  ward,  Laura  A. 
Herrick,  Caleb  H. 
Hines,  Esther  C. 


Warren,  Mass. 
East  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Gardiner,  Maine. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
iBowdoin,  Maine. 
Salem,  Mass. 
jSalem,  Mass. 
|Bath,  New  Hamp. 
Newburgh,  New  York. 
[Mystic  River,  Conn. 
jGilmanton,  New  Hamp. 
Cornwall,  Vermont. 
Andover,  Vermont. 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Newport,  R.  L 
Arlington,  Vermont. 
Warren,  Mass. 
New  London,  Conn. 
Tiverton,  R.  L 
Rockport,  Mass. 
Milton,  Mass. 
North  Stonington,  Conn. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Richmond,  Maine. 
West  Meriden,  Conn. 
Concord,  Mass. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Chelsea,  Mass. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
North  Bennington,  Vt. 
Brownington,  Vermont. 
Brownington,  Vermont. 
Paris,  Maine. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 
Haddam,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Gorham,  Maine. 
Langdon,  New  Hamp. 
Langdon,  New  Hamp. 
Preston,  Conn. 
Philadelphi;!,  Penn. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Greenville,  Conn. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Derby,  Conn. 
Bethel,  Maine. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Stonington,  Conn. 
East  Weymouth,  Mass. 
St.  Albans,  Vermont. 
St.  Albans,  Vermont. 
Waltham,  Mass. 
Concord,  Mass. 
Barrington,  New  Hamp. 
Ashburnham,  Mass. 
Upton,  Mass. 
Edgecombe,  Maine. 
Auburn,  Mass. 
Portland,  Maine, 
j Sharon,  Vermont. 
South  Easton,  Mass. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 


Sept,, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

No\\, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

March, 

Nov., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

May, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

June, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 


1859  Mass. 
1858  Mass. 

1860  Maine. 
1853  ^ 


.Mass. 
.Maine. 
.Maine. 
Mass. 
-Mass. 

New  Hamp. 
F  riends. 
Conn. 
18591  New  Hamp. 
1859!  Vermont. 
1860|  Vermont. 
1853;  Mass. 
1860  Hhode  Island. 


1854 
1857 
1855 
1S59 
1858 
1860 
1854 


1858 
1856 
1857 
1859 
1S60 
1855 
1857 


Vermont. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Friends. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Conn. 
18601  Friends. 
1859!  Maine. 


1854 


1858 
1855 
1859: 
1860 
1860 
1859 
1859 
1857 


Conn. 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Vermont. 
Vermont. 
Maine. 

1858  Mass. 
1855|Conn. 
1853  Conn. 
18581  Maine. 
18551  New  Hamp. 
1855  New  Hamp. 
1860  Conn. 
1858|  Friends. 
1S5S|  Friends. 

1859  Conn. 
1852!  Conn. 
18531  Friends. 
1858j  Maine. 
1854,  Mass. 

1860  Conn. 
1856iMass. 
1855  V'erniont. 
I860' Vermont. 
1859!  Mass. 
18571  Mass. 

1860  New  Hamp. 
1854' Mass. 
1857  Mass. 
1859|. Maine. 
1859' Mass. 
18581  Friends. 
1856!  Vermont. 
1857j  Friends. 
1859|Mass. 
18581  Mass. 
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Name. 


Hobbs,  Grace  E. 
Hobin,  Margaret  M. 
Hogan  James, 
Hotchkiss,  John  B. 
Houghton,  Louis  A. 
Howe,  Delphus  B. 
Howe,  Henry  M. 
Hudson,  (Jeorge  E. 
Hulett,  Martha  J. 
Huntington,  Ahnira  S. 
Hurd,  Cathleen 
Hurd,  William 
Hurley,  Michael 
Hynds,  Alice 
Ide,  Lemuel 
Ingraham,  Lewis  S. 
Isham,  Annie  T. 
Jack,  Alfred 
Jack,  Dunbar 
Jackson,  William 
Joslin,  Adelaide  V. 
Joslin,  Sarah  L. 
Keefe,  Thomas 
Keleher,  William 
Kindrew,  Anna 
King,  Sarah  E. 
Kirk,  David  J. 
Ladd,  Seth  W. 
Lake,  George  R. 
Lake,  Sarah  E. 
Lafferty,  Ellen 
Larrabee,  Charles 
Lee,  George  H. 
Lester  Levi  A. 
Livingston,  Robert  D. 
Loyejoy,  Abigail 
Lovejoy,  Erastus 
Ludwig,  Simon  B. 
Lvons,  Margaret 
Magee,  John 
Mahoney,  Catharine 
Man  waring,  Henry  0. 
Marsh,  Catharine'^B. 
Marsh,  Paulina  M. 
Marsh,  Jonathan  F. 
ilarshall,  Abraham  F. 
Marshall,  Leslie  G. 
Martin,  Willard  E. 
Mayhew,  Benjamin 
Mayhew,  Jonathan  A 
McCarty,  Catharine 
McClure,  Sophronia  N. 
McCune,  William  J. 
McElroy,  Hugh 
McTie/,  Nancy 
Mead,  Mary 
Merrill,  Samuel  E. 
Merrill,  William  0. 
Miller,  Charies 
Mills,  Susan  E 
Mitchell,  Harriet 
Moodie,  David 
Moodie,  Thomas 
Moore,  Harry  H. 


Residence. 


Weston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

North  Providence,  R.  L 

Seymour,  Conn, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Pawlet,  Vermont. 

Walpole,  New  Hamp. 

Stoneham,  Mass. 

Stoneham,  Mass. 

Newton,  Mass. 

Hartford.  Conn. 

Ida,  California. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Thornriike,  Maine. 

Thorndike,  Maine. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Hartford,  Cotin. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Guilford,  Vermont. 

Middleborough,  Mass. 
Stroudsburg,  Penn. 
Brighton,  Vermont. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Paw  tucket,  Mass. 
Bangor,  IVIaine. 
Burrillville,  R.  L 
Providence,  R.  L 
Manchester,  New  Hamp. 
Sidney,  Maine. 
Sidney,  Maine. 
Waldoboro',  Maine. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Mystic  River,  Conn, 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
West  Randolph,  Vt. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Tisbury,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Ryegate,  Vermont. 
Easton,  Conn. 
North  Providence,  R.  L 
Boston,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Barnstead,  New  Hamp. 
Barnstead,  New  Hamp. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Johnson,  Vermont. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Greensboro',  Vermont. 
Greensboro',  Vermont. 
Bordentown,  N.  J. 


Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Feb., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept.; 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

May, 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept,, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

Feb., 

Sept., 

Feb., 

May, 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 


Admission.      Supported  by. 


1855  Mass. 

185' 

'  Mass. 

185' 

'  Rhode  Island. 

185J 

)  Conn. 

185' 

r  Mass. 

1854,  Mass. 

1856lMass. 

1859  Mass. 

1854  Vermont. 

185^ 

New  Hamp. 

•  185' 

Mass. 

185£ 

Mass. 

185^ 

Mass. 

185'2 

Conn. 

1852 

V  riends. 

185£ 

h  riends. 

1858 

Maine. 

1858 

Maine. 

1858 

Conn. 

185^ 

Mass. 

1855 

Conn. 

1859 

j\Iass. 

1858 

Mass. 

186C 

Vermont. 

loo7 

Mass. 

1860 

h  riends. 

1860 

Vermont. 

18.57 

Mass. 

1858 

Mass. 

1856 

Mass. 

1857 

Maine. 

1857 

Rhode  Island. 

1855 

Friends. 

1856 

New  Hamp. 

1860 

Maine. 

1860 

Maine. 

1855 

Maine. 

1854 

Mass. 

1857 

Mass. 

1858 

Mass. 

1854 

Friends. 

1852 

Mass. 

1855 

Mass. 

1860 

Mass. 

1852 

Conn. 

1852  Conn. 

18.55 

Vermont. 

1858 

Mass. 

1855 

Mass. 

1855 

Mass. 

1859 

Vermont. 

1855 

Conn. 

1858 

Rhod^  Island. 

1856 

Mass. 

1856 

Mass. 

1856 

Mew  Hamp. 

1856 

^ew  Hamp. 

1858 

Maine. 

1857 

Vermont. 

1854 

Conn. 

1858 

Vermont. 

1858 

Vermont. 

1858 

Friends. 
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Name. 


Residence. 


Mundall,  Charles  J. 
Nettleton,  Charlotte  A. 
Newell,  Moses  G. 
Newhall,  George  A. 
Newton,  Ellen  M. 
Nolan,  Thomas, 
Norcross,  Alphonzo  M. 
O'Dounell,  Catharine 
O'Donnell,  James 
Ogden,  Hattie  P. 
O'Harra,  John 
O'Neal,  Mary  A. 
Page,  Roscoe  G. 
Peabody,  Orison  D. 
Perkins,  Mariette 
Person,  Prudence  M. 
Pfeifer,  Peter 
Plaisted,  Mary  M. 
Plaisted,  Samuel  S. 
Porter,  JMatilda  S. 
Porter,  Wendell  P. 
Pratt,  Louisa  C. 
Pray,  Winfield  S. 
Prince,  Mary  E. 
Randall,  Anna  A. 
Reardon,  Ann, 
Reed,  Ada  E. 
Reekie,  Margaret, 
Reynolds,  Frank  B. 
l^ice,  William  F. 
Rider,  Alpheus  H. 
Rogers,  Georgiana  F. 
Rogers,  Sabrina  S. 
Ross,  Elizabeth  J. 
Russell,  Sanford 
Scammell,  Heniy  B. 
Seaverns,  Clara  £. 
Seiders,  Luella 
Seiders,  Emma  J. 
Shacklev,  Albert  S. 
Slate,  Charley  D. 
Small,  Ashley  B. 
Small,  Elizabeth  F. 
Small,  Marshall  H. 
Smyth,  Emma  M. 
Somes,  Harriet  J. 
Spencer,  Ansti'us  R. 
Splain,  Mary 
Stilphen,  Joseph  D. 
Stoffel,  Anna  M. 
Sullivan,  Patrick 
Sullivan,  Patrick  T. 
Sunderland,  George  0. 
Sykes,  John  C. 
Talbot,  Nelson 
Talcott,  Prudence  E. 
Tallmadge,  Henry  L. 
Tasker,  Frank  C. 
Taylor,  Sarah 
Terry,  Marion  S. 
Thayer,  Emeline 
Thomas,  Harriet  A. 
Thomas,  Robert  M. 
Tourtelott,  Cyrus  A. 


Hubbardston,  Mass. 
Bridgewater,  Conn. 
West  Newbury,  Mass. 
I  Melrose,  Mass. 
'Amherst,  Mass. 
Poultney,  Vermont. 
;Norwich,  Conn. 
Stonington,  Conn. 
(Taunton,  Mass. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Miltbrd,  Mass. 
[Boston,  ilass. 
iNorridgewock,  Maine. 
lAlstead,  New  Hamp. 
j  Woodstock,  Vermont. 
iPomfret,  Vermont. 
Collinsville,  Conn. 
Limerick,  ^Muine. 
Limerick,  ^Maine. 
Pembroke,  Elaine. 
Somerville,  Mass. 
South  Braintree,  Mass. 
Great  Falls,  New  Hamp, 
Camden,  Maine. 
New  Durham,  N.  Hamp 
Boston,  ^lass. 
Dummerston,  Vermont. 
Clinton,  ^lass. 
Thompson,  Conn. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Coventry,  R.  L 
Montville,  Conn. 
East  Brewster,  IMass. 
Kennebuiik,  Maine. 
Athens,  Maine. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Weston,  Mass. 
Waldoboro',  Elaine. 
Waldoboro',  Maine. 
North  Berwick,  Maine. 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
Bowdoinham,  Maine. 
Truro,  Mass. 
Bowdoinham,  Maine. 
Newport,  R.  L 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Southbridge,  Mass. 
Portland,  Conn. 
North  Conway,  N.  H. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
North  Providence,  R.  L 
Boston,  Mass. 
East  Greenwich,  R.  L 
Blackstone,  Mass. 
North  Hadley,  Mass. 
Glastenbury,  Conn. 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Cambridge,  Mtiss. 
Randolph,  Vermont. 
Warren,  Vermont. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Oakville,  Canada  West. 
Thompson,  Conn. 


Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

June, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

Nov., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

June, 

Sept., 

bept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept.,' 
Sept., 
Nov., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Nov., 
Sept., 
ISept., 
ISept, 


Admission.      Supported  by. 


1856  Mass. 
1858:Conn. 
1860  Friends. 
1858  Mass. 

1856  Mass. 

1857  Vermont. 
18D7[Conn. 
1860  Conn. 
1859^1ass. 
1860  Friends. 
1860  Mass. 
1859|Mass. 
1860Maine. 
1855: New  Hamp. 
1852  V^ermont. 

1856  Friends. 
lS57jConn. 
1859!Maine. 
1859' Maine. 
18581  Maine. 
1858|Mass. 
1855  Friends. 

1854  New  Hamp. 
1860|Maine. 
1855jNew  Hamp. 
1857'Mass. 
1855;  Vermont. 
1858;  Mass. 
1857|Conn. 
18591  Maine. 

1857  Rhode  Island. 
1857!Conn. 

1856!  Mass. 
18561  Maine. 
1859!Maiiie. 
1858;Frierds. 
18521  Mass. 
1855jMaine. 
1858, Maine. 

1855  Maine. 
1855'Conn. 
1860Maine.  , 
1857jMass. 
1860jMaine. 

1857  Rhode  Island. 
1859  Mass. 
1857|Mass. 
1856iConn. 
1855lNew  Hamp. 
1859!Conn. 
1858jRhode  Island. 
1860^hi^s. 

1859  Rhode  Island. 
1858!  Mass. 

18551  Mass. 
1852  Conn. 
1856!Conn. 

1860  Rhode  Island. 
1860|Mass. 

1860  Vermont. 
1859|  Vermont. 
1859  .Mass. 
1S57|  Friends. 
1854  Couu. 
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Name. 


Town,  Ada  L. 
Trask,  John 
Tuttle,  Jacob  E. 
Wade,  Patrick 
Wakefield,  George  W. 
Wardman,  Jabez 
Wass,  Francis  N. 
Watts,  Francis  A. 
Webb,  Ann  E. 
Wells,  Arthur  H. 
West,  Anna  [. 
West,  Betsey  C. 
West,  Rebecca  T. 
Whidden,  John  F. 
Whitcomb,  Mary  M. 
W^hite,  Lorin  F." 
White,  Mary 
Wilcox,  Mary  J. 
Williams,  Lucia  A. 
Williamson  Etta  J. 
Williamson,  Mary  F. 
Willis,  Manfred, 
Wilson,  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  Frederic 
Wing,  George 
Wise,  Henry 
Wood,  Augustus 
Woods,  Welthy  A. 
Woodward,  Clmrlotte  A. 
Wooster,  Prudence  E. 
Wright,  Sally 
Young,  George  W. 


Residence. 


Marsh  field,  Vermont. 
Deerfield,  Mass. 
Antrim,  New  Hamp. 
South  Boston,  Mass. 
Brownfield,  Maine. 
Andover,  Mass. 
Addison,  Maine. 
Rockville,  Conn. 
Windham,  Maine. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Coventry,  R.  I. 
Raymond,  New  Hamp. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Burlington.  Maine. 
Harvard,  Mass. 
Andover,  Conn. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Deep  Kiver,  Conn. 
Plainfield,  New  Hamp. 
Norrhport,  Maine. 
Stockbridge,  Vermont. 
Sudbury,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Monson,  Mass. 
Buckfield,  Maine. 
Plymouth,  Conn. 
Hub  bards  ton,  Mass. 
Hancock,  Maine. 
Weybridge,  Vermont. 
West  Killingly,  Conn. 


Admission.      Supported  by. 


Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept,, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Dec, 

Sept., 

May, 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 


1856 
1859 
1860 
1856 
1855 
1855 
1858 
1860 
1853 
1858 
1857 
18 

1856 


Vermont. 
Mass. 

New  Hamp. 
I  Mass. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
;  Maine. 
'  Conn. 
Friends. 
Mass. 
■  Rhode  Island. 
New  Hamp. 
Mass. 
1860 1  Maine. 
18561  Friends. 
1859jConn. 
1854  Mass. 

1854  Conn. 

1855  New  Hamp. 
1859  Maine. 
1859  Vermont. 

1854  Mass. 

1855  Mass. 
1858  Mass. 
1857  Maine. 
1855  Mass. 
1860j  Maine. 
1857 1  Conn. 
1856j  Friends. 
1855!  Maine. 
1852;  Vermont. 
18581  Conn. 


SUMMAEY. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Supported  by  Friends,        _         -  _ 

12 

14 

26 

Maine,    _         -         _  _ 

-  30 

19 

49 

(( 

New  Hampshire, 

10 

r 

17 

(( 

Vermont,          -         _  - 

-  ]3 

14 

27 

u 

Massachusetts, 

49 

40 

89 

C( 

Khode  Island,     -         -  - 

-  10 

2 

12 

(( 

Connecticut, 

29 

16 

45 

153 

112 

265 

Whole  number  within  the  year,  - 

265 

Greatest  number  in  attendance  at  one  time. 

228 

Average  attendance  through  the  year,  - 

224 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  school  that  specimens  of  composition  published  in  our  annual  reports, 
and  also  the  letters  pent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no  correc- 
tion, except  such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the 
errors  they  contain  are  pointed  outbj'  a  teacher.  The  following  are  prepared  in  accordance 
with  this  rule  ;  and  in  judging  of  them,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  age  of  the  writers, 
their  time  of  instruction,  and  whether  they  were  born  deaf,  or  lost  their  hearing  after  they 
had  probably  acquired  some  available  knowledge  of  spoken  and  written  language. 


By  a  lad  12  years  old ;  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  8  months. 

STORIES. 

I  cut  a  stick  with  my  penknife.  I  cut  my  foot  with  my  penknife.  I 
walked  to  my  mother.  I  was  lame.  I  cried.  My  mother  dressed  my 
foot.    I  was  better. 

I  went  to  a  field.  I  saw  many  berries.  I  picked  many  berries  in  a 
basket.    I  carried  the  berries  home. 

I  caught  a  kitten.  I  held  the  kitten  on  my  hands.  I  kissed  the  kit- 
ten.   I  played  with  the  kitten. 

I  had  a  wheelbarrow.  I  dug  the  ground.  I  put  some  sand  in  the 
wheelbarrow.  I  drew  the  wheelbarrow.  I  broke  my  wheelbarrow.  I 
was  sorry.  J.  F.  M. 

By  a  lad  14  years  old.    He  lost  his  hearing  when  an  in/ant.    He  has  been 
under  instruction  a  year  and  a  half. 

A  STORY. 

A  man  walked  into  the  woods  with  his  dog.  He  saw  a  squirrel  run- 
ning up  a  tree.  He  shot  it,  and  it  fell  on  the  ground.  The  dog  ran  and 
seized  it.  He  carried  it  in  his  mouth  to  the  man.  He  was  glad  to  get 
it.  He  saw  a  snipe  sitting  on  the  ground.  He  shot  it.  The  dog  caught 
and  carried  it  to  the  man.  He  was  happy.  He  carried^  the  squirrel 
and  snipe  home.  His  wife  cooked  them  and  his  family  were  all  glad  to 
eat  them.  C.  H.  B. 
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By  a  girl  12  years  old  who  lost  hearing  at  six  months  ;  under  instruction  a 
year  and  a  half. 

A  STORY. 

In  Germany  my  parents,  uncle,  sister  and  1  stayed  in  a  house.  My 
uncle  went  to  his  friend's  and  asked  l^im  to  let  him  take  his  large  ladder 
and  the  friend  let  him.  My  uncle  was  very  glad  to  get  it.  Some  boys 
helped  him  to  carry  it  to  a  large  field.  He  gave  them  some  money  and 
they  thanked  him.  Then  they  ran  away.  My  parents,  sister  and  I  went 
to  the  field  and  found  many  apples  and  plums  on  the  trees.  My  uncle 
cHmbed  up  the  ladder  and  shook  the  trees.  The  apples  and  plums  fell 
on  the  grass.  We  picked  them  in  our  baskets.  The  apples  and  plums 
were  very  sweet.  The  baskets  were  full  of  them.  We  carried  them 
home.  My  mother  cooked  them  and  we  were  all  glad  to  eat  them  for 
supper.  A.  M.  S. 


By  a  girl  12  years  old,  horn  deaf  under  instruction  a  year  and  a  half. 

ABOUT  MYSELF. 

When  I  was  at  home,  I  wiped  plates.  I  was  careless  and  broke  one 
of  the  plates.  I  was  not  sorry.  I  took  it  and  threw  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow. My  mother  was  sorry.  I  ran  to  see  my  friend.  I  returned  home 
and  my  mother  punished  me.  I  did  not  repent.  I  stole  sugar.  She 
saw  me  eating  the  sugar  and  reproved  me.  I  disobeyed  her.  I  ran  into 
a  barn  and  played  in  the  hay,  but  I  fell  on  the  floor.  I  was  very  much 
hurt  and  became  lame.  My  brother  went  to  the  city.  He  bought  some 
nuts  and  carried  them  home.  He  gave  them  to  me.  I  thanked  him  very 
much.  My  mother  went  to  visit  her  friends.  She  stayed  in  the  house 
with  her  friends  for  a  few  Aveeks.  She  was  very  happy.  She  returned 
home.  She  gave  a  new  doll  to  me.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  it, 
but  soon  I  was  careless  and  broke  the  doll.    I  was  very  sorry. 

E.  J.  W. 


By  a  girl  13  years  old,  horn  deaf  under  instruction  a  year  and  a  half 

HOME. 

When  I  was  little  I  left  my  parent's  house.  I  was  tired  and  slept  on 
the  ground.  My  parents  thought  I  fell  in  the  well.  I  slept  before  a 
large  stone.  My  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  looked  for  me  lost  in 
the  afternoon.  My  father  looked  for  me  among  the  trees.  I  walked 
about  the  long  grass.  Then  my  father  found  me.  My  father  was  glad 
and  carried  me  to  his  house.  I  did  not  feel  afraid.  I  did  not  eat  supper 
but  my  parents  and  their  family  ate  supper.  I  did  not  awake  during  the 
night.    I  awaked  and  ate  in  the  morning.    I  walked  about  in  the  house. 
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I  was  sly  and  ran  to  my  cousin's  house.  The  next  day  I  went  out  to  my 
parent's  house.  My  mother  sent  and  I  went  out  and  walked  along  on 
the  ground.  I  drove  my  father's  cows  and  oxen.  A  wild  ox  jumped 
and  ran  behind  me.  It  hooked  the  skin  of  my  shoulder.  I  ran  and 
told  my  mother  an  ox  hooked  me  with  his  long  horn.  I  did  not  care  for 
it.  Once  my  little  brother  cut  the  top  of  my  nose,  when  I  was  little.  I 
do  not  forget  home.  I  have  knowledge  of  home  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters.  When  I  was  small  I  played  with  my  sister.  I  was  happy 
at  home.  When  I  was  small  I  saw  my  sister  shoot  and  hit  my  father's 
fence.  I  laughed  at  my  sister.  My  sister  was  angry  at  me.  I  went  to 
my  father's  garden  in  the  afternoon.  I  saw  my  father's  beautiful  vege- 
tables. My  sister  threw  a  large  stone  at  the  skin  of  my  skull.  My  sis- 
ter asked  me  to  forgive  her,  but  I  did  not  forgive  her.  I  told  my  moth- 
er my  sister  threw  a  stone  at  me.    The  blood  dropped. 

My  parents  and  sisters  rode  in  my  father's  wagon  with  two  horses. 
My  mother  and  sisters  and  I  rode  in  the  new  wagon.  My  father  rode 
on  the  back  of  his  young  colt  on  the  Sabbath.  My  brothers  did  not  go 
to  the  church.  They  visited  at  my  cousin's  house  on  the  Sabbath.  My 
two  brothers  put  off  my  father's  horses'  harness  and  hanged  the  harness 
on  the  hook.  L.  B. 


By  a  lad  16  years  old,  who  lost  hearing  at  two  years ;  under  instruction 
a  year  and  a  half. 

ABOUT  MYSELF. 

I  lived  in  Exeter  Maine  before  1  came  to  the  Asylum.  1  was  very 
well.  I  often  went  throujrh  the  great  woods.  I  stood  in  the  woods.  I 
cut  the  large  gum-trees  with  my  penknife.  I  brought  the  gum  in  my 
left  coat-pocket  home  again.  I  often  gave  my  sister  Miss  Georgia  A. 
Brown  gum  out  of  my  pocket.  I  hid  and  stole  Mr.  Lot  R.  Brown's  yel- 
low large  sweet  apples  from  the  trees  in  the  field.  I  went  to  a  gentle- 
man's store.  I  took  the  gentleman's  money  in  the  store.  I  ran  from  the 
store.  I  gave  some  money  to  the  speaking-boys.  I  was  very  sorrj'.  I 
often  drove  two  cows  and  two  oxen  into  the  large  rail-field.  I  drove 
them  out  of  the  field.  They  lived  in  the  great  barn.  I  helped  my 
grandfather.  I  went  with  my  grandfather  to  ride  to  the  city.  I  feared 
a  black  dead  bear  on  the  seats  of  the  wagon.  I  saw  the  bear  in  a  shoe- 
shop.  I  rode  with  my  grandfather  home  again.  I  often  rode  on  a 
mare's  back,  but  I  sometimes  fell  from  the  mare.  I  wept,  because  I 
hurt  my  back  on  the  road.  I  led  the  mare  into  the  barn.  I  often  saw 
many  wild  squirrels  in  the  woods.  I  often  looked  at  my  picture-book. 
I  sometimes  gave  some  large  apples  to  the  speaking-boys,  but  I  did  not 
receive  apples  from  them.    I  found  three  young  crows  in  the  large  nest 
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on  the  great  tree.  1  put  the  three  crows  in  my  cage  at  home.  My 
grandmother  Mr*.  S.  E.  Brown  milked,  and  was  hooked  on  her  forehead 
by  a  cow's  horn.  My  father  shot  at  one  of  some  squirrels  in  the  Wood- 
shed. I  cut  my  right  foot  with  my  hatchet  at  home.  My  father  worked 
in  a  Carpenter-shop.  I  slid  with  the  speaking-boys  on  their  sleds  down 
the  snow-mountain.  I  sometimes  made  some  sleds  in  a  carpenter- shop. 
My  father  had  no  geese,  but  some  turkeys,  some  ganders,  and  some  sows^ 
1  sometimes  went  on  a  ladder  on  the  ridge  of  the  house.  I  jumped  from 
the  house,  because  I  did  not  care  ior  my  feet.  I  sometimes  caught  some 
fishes  in  the  river  with  a  pole,  line  and  hook.  I  sometimes  looked  at 
some  planing-machines  in  the  mill.  Some  years  ago  I  drove  two  oxen 
■which  drew  three  large,  long  logs  on  a  strong  ox-sled  on  the  snow 
from  the  woods.  I  saw  some  wolves  and  foxes  in  the  shed-room.  I  saw 
a  man's  snow-shoes  on  the  high  snow  in  the  woods.  I  had  two  wood 
snow-shoes.  I  rode  in  a  car  with  four  wheels  down  the  mountain.  I 
helped  my  grandmother.  I  sometimes  took  strawberries  and  made  some 
pies  in  some  plates  in  a  house-room.  1  cooked  some  red  pies  in  the 
plates  in  a  cooking-stove.  I  once  caught  a  large  fish:  in  a  well  with  a 
fish-spear.  I  took  the  fish  out  of  the  well  with  the  fish-spear.  1  took 
and  cooked  the  fish  in  a  pan  on  a  cooking-stove.  I  often  took  many 
green  ferns  in  the  woods.  I  drew  tlie  ferns  in  a  small  wagon  Avith  a 
handle  of  a  neap.  I  often  played  with  a  black  cat  in  the  ferns  in  the 
wood-shed.  I  often  cut  down  the  ferns  with  a  sharp  scythe.  I  once 
crawled  and  slept  in  hay  in  a  great  barn  all  the  night.  I  was  bad.  My 
parents  let  me  come  to  the  Asylum.  They  shook  hands  with  me»  The 
Governor  gave  money  to  JVlr.  Turner.    I  thank  the  Governor  of  Maine* 

B.  A.  B. 


By  a  lad  15  years  old,  horn  deaf.  He  began  to  hear  with  one  ear  when 
eight  years  old,  and  to  speak  two  years  after.  He  can  now  hear  and 
speak  impetfectly,  and  has  been  under  instruction  a  ymr  and  a  half 

Hartfoed,  May  loth,  1861. 

My  Dear  Parents  t 

I  am  going  to  write  a  letter  to  you  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well.  1 
received  a  letter  from  you  and  1  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  indeed^ 
and  to  hear  that  you  were  all  well  and  enjoying  yourselves  very  welL 
You  told  me  that  you  wanted  me  to  be  a  good  boy.  Well,  I  will  try  to 
be  a  good  boy,  and  try  to  learn  all  I  can,  so  that  I  may  grow  up  to  be  a 
good  and  wise  man. 

Perhaps  I  will  have  the  Second  Reader  read  through  next  Wednes- 
day. I  must  try  to  please  my  teacher  and  he  will  love  me.  I  often 
think  about  you.  I  have  not  seen  you  since  I  came  here.  Two  weeks 
■  ago  a  large  flag  was  raised  on  the  top  of  the  Asylum.    Mr.  Turner  was 
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Speaking  to  the  pupils  and  some  speaking  people.  If  I  am  very  sick,  1 
want  you  to  come  here  and  see  me.  Before  I  came  here,  1  did  not 
know  about  Christ  but  now  I  know  about  him. 

It  is  the  Spring  time  now.  It  is  time  for  us  to  plant  seed  in  our  garden. 
It  is  very  pleasant  for  me  to  look  all  over  the  green  grass,  when  I  look 
out  of  a  window.  I  hear  pretty  birds  sing.  It  is  pleasant  for  me  to  hear 
them.  I  like  to  see  the  pretty  flowers  and  the  green  grass  grow  in  the 
Spring.  I  am  your  affectionate  son, 

W»  F.  R. 


By  a  lad  1 1  years  old,  who  became  deaf  in  infancy,  under  instruction  tuOo 
years  and  a  half. 

VACATION. 

Last  July  on  Tuesday  Mrs.  White  put  our  clothes  in  our  trunks. 
Then  a  gentleman  put  our  trunks  in  a  wagon.  He  rode  in  the  wagon 
to  the  depot.  He  put  the  trunks  from  the  wagon.  Then  he  rode  in  the 
wagon  to  the  Asylum.  At  evening  the  pupils  went  to  our  beds.  The 
next  morning  Master  Stilphen  called  us.  AVe  put  on  our  clothes.  We 
washed  our  faces  and  hands  and  hairs.  We  took  our  nice  clothes  from 
our  drawers.  We  put  on  our  nice  clothes.  Then  we  ate  some  things. 
Then  we  marched  to  the  depot.  Soon  the  cars  came  to  the  depot.  We 
got  in  the  cars  and  sat  on  their  nice  benches.  We  arrived  at  Spring- 
field. I  saw  my  mother  standing  in  the  depot.  I  ran  and  was  glad  to 
see  my  mother.  My  mother  and  I  went  to  the  city.  She  bought  some 
new  clothes.  We  brought  the  clothes  to  Aunt  Mary  and  Lucy.  T  was 
glad  to  see  Aunt  Mary  and  Lucy.  In  the  afternoon  my  mother  went 
to  the  city.  Aunt  Mary  and  Lucy  and  I  went  to  the  depot.  Soon  the 
cars  came  to  Springfield.  My  mother  brought  the  new  clothes  to  my 
trunk.  She  was  almost  late.  She  put  the  clothes  in  my  trunk.  Then 
a  gentleman  put  my  trunk  in  the  car.  Aunt  Mary  and  Lucy  said 
good-by  to  my  mother  and  me  and  we  got  in  the  cars.  They  went 
away  to  their  house.  We  arrived  at  Wilbraham.  We  got  out  of 
the  cars.  The  gentleman  put  my  trunk  to  Wilbraham.  We  got  in  a 
red  carriage.  Another  gentleman  put  my  trunk  in  the  carriage.  We 
rode  in  the  carriage  to  my  house.  I  was  glad  to  see  my  sister  and  uncles 
James  and  Charles  and  George  and  Grandfather  and  Aunt  Ellen  and 
Grandmother.  We  jumped  from  the  carriage.  The  gentleman  put  my 
trunk  from  the  carriage.  We  went  to  my  house.  We  ate  some  things. 
When  evening  came  we  all  went  to  our  beds.  We  slept,  in  the  morn- 
ing we  all  were  well.  In  a  few  weeks  my  mother  and  sister  went  to 
Hopedale  Mass  and  live  in  Hopedale.  When  my  vacation  was  gone  I 
put  my  clothes  in  my  trunk.    My  Uncle  Charles  put  my  trunk  in  £i 
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wagon.  Aunt  Ellen  and  Charles  and  I  got  in  the  wagon.  My  Grand- 
father and  Grandmother  said  good-by  to  me.  We  rode  in  the  wagon  to 
the  depot.  In  a  little  while  the  cars  came  to  the  depot.  We  said  good- 
by  to  Uncle  Charles.  Aunt  Ellen  and  I  got  in  the  cars  and  sat  on  the 
nice  benches.  We  got  out  of  the  cars  at  Springfield  again.  We  went 
to  Aunt  Mary  and  Lucy  and  George.  The  next  morning  we  went  to 
the  city  and  bought  a  new  comb.  Then  we  went  to  the  depot,  Mrs. 
Parsons  and  Sallie  Parsons  got  in  the  cars.  We  arrived  at  Hartford,  I 
came  to  the  Asylum.  A.  H.  W. 

By  a  lady  1 9  years  of  age,  v)}io  lost  hearing  at  two  and  a  half;  under  in- 
struction two  years  and  four  months. 

A  STORY  ABOUT  HOME. 

Three  years  ago  this  winter  before  I  came  to  the  Asylum  to  study, 
my  father  talked  with  my  mother  about  the  potatoes  in  the  cellar.  It 
was  very  cold  and  he  thought  that  perhaps  the  potatoes  and  apples  and 
other  things  in  the  cellar  would  freeze  and  be  spoiled.  He  thought  he 
must  carry  some  fire  into  the  cellar  to  keep  them  warm.  So  he  made 
a  good  fire  in  the  stove  and  when  it  had  burned  to  red  coals  we  put 
them  in  a  small  furnace  and  then  he  carried  the  furnace  into  the  cellar 
and  put  it  on  the  smooth  bottom  of  the  cellar.  He  looked  to  see  the 
good  apples  and  potatoes.  Then  he  came  up  and  talked  by  the  side  of 
the  chair.  He  sat  on  his  chair  and  was  reading  the  newspapers  and 
other  good  books  and  he  was  interested  to  read  them  very  much.  He 
thought  that  the  trap  door  into  the  cellar  was  shut  but  it  was  open.  My 
mother  did  not  know  that  it  was  open  almost.  She  started  to  go  up 
chamber  to  get  some  things  and  she  fell  down  into  the  cellar.  My  brother 
James  and  my  friend  Thomas  M.  Nelson  ran  down  to  her  as  fast  as  they 
could  and  brought  her  up  and  put  her  in  her  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  the 
table.  She  sat  on  her  arm-chair  and  she  felt  a  great  pain  in  her  left  leg. 
She  said  that  her  spectacles  were  lost  but  Thomas  went  down  into  the 
cellar  and  looked  and  found  them  and  pieces  of  the  broken  candle. 
My  father  thought  the  cellar  door  was  shut  and  he  did  not  know  it 
was  open.  He  was  very  sorrowful  that  she  fell  down  into  the  cellar. 
She  had  much  pain  for  a  long  long  time.  Thomas  and  James  were  very 
sorry  that  she  had  pain  in  her  leg.  My  father  took  care  of  her.  She 
sat  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  the  table  and  her  left  leg  on  an  old 
chair.  She  was  very  impatient  that  her  leg  was  so  painful.  I  and  my 
sister  Mattie  did  not  know  of  her  accident.  We  went  at  six  o'clock  to 
visit  my  friend  Ellen  M.  Sly.  We  played  and  talked  with  her  folks  till 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  nine  Mattie  and  I  left  to  go  home. 
When  we  were  almost  home,  Mattie  heard  about  my  mother.  She  told 
me  that  my  mother  had  fallen  down  into  the  cellar  and  had  hurt  her  leg. 
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I  was  afraid  that  she  would  die,  The  next  morning  my  father  told 
James  to  ride  and  call  Doctor  John  McNab.  He  went  also  to  my  sister 
Mollie.  He  told  her  about  my  mother's  fall.  She  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  about  it.  She  came  with  him  to  our  home.  The  doctor 
came  to  my  home  and  looked  at  my  mother's  leg.  He  said  it  was  very 
badly  hurt  and  it  would  be  worse  a  long  time.  In  six  or  seven  weeks  it 
became  a  little  better  and  my  father  told  me  that  I  should  come  to  the 
Asylum  to  study.  I  was  very  sorry  that  my  mother  was  not  well.  My 
father  came  to  the  Asylum  with  me.  Then  he  went  home  and  I  like  to 
stay  in  the  Asylum.  I  admire  to  study  my  book's  and  questions  and  sen- 
tences illustrating  words.    I  wish  to  improve  and  be  a  good  scholar. 

S.  N.  McL. 


By  a  girl  14  years  of  age,  who  became  deaf  lohen  about  three  andahalf 
years  old,  under  instruction  three  years  and  a  half. 

MY  LITTLE  DOG  FLORA. 

Before  last  vacation  I  received  a  kind  letter  from  my  mother.  I  read 
it  and  she  said  1  could  not  go  to  Brooklyn  because  my  Grand-parents  in 
New  London  wanted  to  see  me.  I  went  to  New  London  with  my 
mother  to  meet  them.  I  had  no  home  because  all  the  furniture  was 
moved  to  Brooklyn  from  New  London.  I  was  disappointed  not  to  see 
my  father  and  brother  for  they  were  in  Brooklyn.  I  was  very  happy  to 
stay  with  my  Grand-parents  for  four  weeks.  On  Tuesday  night  I  kissed 
my  Grand-parents  and  aunts,  I  felt  very  sorry  to  be  without  them  We 
went  to  a  steamboat  and  sat  in  it.  The  steamboat  began  to  sail  on  the 
water.  We  went  up  stairs  and  we  saw  the  moon  shining  upon  the  water 
and  it  looked  so  bright  and  beautiful.  I  felt  a  little  cold  and  I  wanted  to 
go  into  the  ladies'  cabin,  my  mother  sat  with  me  and  we  conversed  with 
each  other.  At  eight  o'clock  we  read  the  Holy  Bible.  When  we  were 
done  reading  we  went  to  our  state  room.  We  prayed  to  Our  Heavenly 
Father  to  take  care  of  us  and  keep  us  from  drowning  while  we  were  in 
the  boat  upon  the  water.  We  went  to  sleep  and  we  felt  very  sleepy. 
The  next  morning  early  we  got  up  and  we  went  up  stairs  to  look  at  the  still 
water.  The  steamboat  arrived  at  New  York  and  we  were  disappointed 
not  to  see  my  father  but  we  saw  my  brother  coming.  We  were  very 
glad  to  see  him  and  converse  with  him.  He  went  to  get  our  two  trunks 
and  carry  them  to  a  coach  and  he  called  us  to  ride  in  it  to  another  steam- 
boat for  Brooklyn.  We  rode  in  it  for  a  long  time  and  we  hoped  to 
meet  my  father.  We  called  my  father  and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him 
and  we  conversed  with  him.  When  we  were  done  conversing,  we  reach- 
ed our  home  and  met  Mrs.  D.  A  few  days  afterwards  my  brother  and 
I  went  to  the  Drug  store  and  saw  my  father  working.  I  played  with  a 
little  dog,  when  Mr.  K.  who  lived  in  Brooklyn,  conversed  with  my 
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father  about  tbe  little  dog,  he  said  he  would  give  the  little  dog  to  me  as 
a  present.  I  was  very  glad  to  get  it  and  I  thanked  him  very  much  for 
his  kindness.  One  evening  my  brother  carried  my  little  dog  to  my 
home  and  he  made  a  box  for  it  to  sleep  in.  My  father  arrived  at  home 
and  he  conversed  with  us  about  the  little  dog.  He  told  me  that  the  lit- 
tle dog  was  called  Flora  and  I  was  very  happy  to  play  with  Flora  for 
many  good  times.  One  day  a  pretty  girl  18  years  old,  came  to 
visit  me.  I  met  her  and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  her.  I  conversed  with 
her  about  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  at  last  I  told  her  that  I  wanted  to 
stand  on  the  steps  with  lier.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  day,  she  said  yes, 
and  we  looked  at  some  beautiful  houses.  Presently  before  she  went 
home  and  bid  me  good  bye,  the  girl  asked  me,  "  Will  you  come  to  visit 
me  ?  "  I  said  yes,  I  will  ask  my  mother.  I  played  with  Flora  again  with 
a  ball  and  other  things.  I  went  to  Hartford  to  school.  I  was  very  sorry 
to  be  without  Flora  and  I  told  my  mother  Please  you  to  keep  Flora  till 
I  shall  come  here  to  see  Flora  again.  She  said  yes  and  I  went  to  a 
steamboat  with  my  father  and  Mrs.  D.  My  father  sought  for  my  class- 
mate Annie,  but  he  could  not  find  her.  He  was  sorry  for  her  not  com- 
ing and  he  hoped  that  she  was  at  her  home.  I  bid  my  mother  and 
brother  good  bye  and  the  steamboat  began  to  sail  on  the  water.  I  con- 
versed with  my  father  about  some  things.  It  began  to  be  dark  and  we 
went  into  the  cabin  and  I  sat  on  a  sofa  with  Mrs.  D.  and  ate  some 
things.  My  father  came  and  conversed  with  me.  We  went  to  sleep  till 
the  morning  when  we  got  up.  It  was  raining  and  we  went  to  see  the 
water  and  many  trees  and  houses,  soon  the  steamboat  arrived  at 
Hartford  and  the  coach-man  invited  us  into  his  coach  and  we  were  hap- 
py to  ride  in  it.  When  the  coach  arrived  at  the  American  Asylum,  we 
went  to  see  many  new  pupils  who  came  here.  In  the  afternoon  my 
father  went  home  and  I  came  to  this  school.  Some  weeks  ago  I  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  my  Parents  and  I  read  about  Flora.  My  mother  said 
while  she  was  sick,  some  one  stole  Flora.  I  felt  very  sorry  that  Flora 
was  lost. 

A.  J.  D. 


By  a  lad  14  rjears  of  age,  who  lost  hearing  when  two  and  a  half  years  old; 
under  instruction  three  years  and  a  half. 

THE  GOOD  PART. 

Many  years  ago  two  young  women  lived  in  that  country  called  Pales- 
tine and  their  names  were  Martha  and  Mary.  They,were  sisters  and 
they  lived  in  a  house  in  a  pleasant  village.  It  lies  two  miles  from  the 
great  city  called  Jerusalem.  It  was  situated  on  the  side  of  a  green  hill 
and  it  was  planted  with  very  handsome  trees  and  it  was  called  Bethany. 
One  day  a  man  came  to  their  house  to  visit  Martha  and  Mary.    He  was 
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the  Son  of  God  who  came  down  from  heaven  and  he  lived  in  the  world 
for  some  years ;  yet  he  died  at  last  for  our  sins.    He  is  now  with  hia 
Father  in  heaven  and  his  name  was  Jesus  Christ.    When  he  lived  in 
this  world,  he  was  quite  poor,  yet  he  was  very  kind  to  poor  persons  and 
he  spoke  very  sweet  words  to  them.    They  liked  to  listen  to  him. 
Martha  and  Mary  were  glad  to  see  Jesus  for  they  loved  him  very  much. 
Martha  was  gone  to  get  ready  the  dinner  because  she  wished  to  get  a 
very  fine  dinner  for  the  Lord  Jesus.    But  Jesus  did  not  care  for  it. 
She  could  easily  have  brought  Jesus  some  bread,  honey  and  water  and 
then  she  might  have  sat  down  with  Mary  to  hear  the  Lord  speaking 
fbout  God  and  heaven.    As  Martha  was  gone  Mary  sat  by  the  feet  of 
Jesus  and  she  was  so  happy  because  she  listened  to  him  speaking  about 
God  and  heaven.    Martha  disliked  Mary  because  she  did  not  help  her 
to  get  ready  the  dinner.    She  came  into  the  room  and  said,  "  Lord  ! 
dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone  ?  Bid 
her  therefore  that  she  help  me."     Mary  did  not  answer  her  but 
Jesus  said  unto  her  "  Martha !  Martha,  thou  are  careful  and  troubled 
about  many  things  but  one  thing  is  needful  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that 
good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her."    We  should  love 
God  more  than  all  the  things  in  this  World.    The  Bible  tells  us  that  all 
the  things  and  the  earth  will  be  destroyed  by  fire.    Martha  was  a  good 
woman  but  Mary  was  better.    They  both  live  with  Jesus  in  Heaven 
now.    God  will  forgive  our  sins  if  we  truly  repent  and  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Savior.    When  we  die,  our  souls  will  go  to  heaven  to  live 
with  Him  there.    We  will  be  more  happy  in  heaven  than  we  are  in  this 
World.    The  angels  are  beautiful  and  bright  creatures  and  they  are  as 
bright  as  the  sun.    God  is  more  bright  than  the  sun. 

L.  S.  H. 


By  a  young  lady  19  years  of  age.  She  began  to  he  deaf  when  a  year  old, 
and  gradually  lost  her  hearing  entirely.  Nearly  all  her  knoivledge  of 
language  has  been  acquired  at  the  Asylum  in  two  years,  though  she  is 
with  a  class  under  instruction  three  years  and  a  half. 

OBEDIENCE. 

I  am  going  to  write  you  about  a  little  girl  who  was  obedient  to  her 
parents.  She  was  named  Annie.  Her  father  and  mother  were  Christians. 
They  always  read  their  bible  and  prayed  to  God.  They  always  taught 
their  little  daughter  about  heaven  before  she  grew  old.  She  was  very 
attentive  to  her  mother  about  God.  And  then  she  became  a  Christian. 
She  took  her  little  bible  and  read  it  over  and  over  many  times.  When 
she  grew  to  be  a  lady  about  seventeen  years  old,  one  day  her  aunt  and 
cousin  invited  her  to  come  and  make  a  long  visit.  She  stayed  all  winter 
with  them.    She  enjoyed  her  pleasant  visit.    But  her  two  cousins  were 
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not  good  girls  for  they  were  very  vain  and  proud,  also  her  aunt  and 
uncle.  They  saw  that  Annie  was  a  very  good  girl  and  obeyed  her  pa- 
rents. She  always  did  right.  When  her  mother  wished  she  would  do 
something  for  her,  she  went  immediately  to  help  her  all  she  could. 
Annie  told  her  cousins  that  they  must  not  be  vain  or  proud  so  she  taught 
them  about  heaven  and  Jesus  Christ.  Then  she  taught  them  how  to 
become  plain,  modest  and  kind  ladies.  So  when  they  heard  her  talking 
they  felt  very  bad  and  cried  for  they  had  been  very  wicked  nor  read 
the  bible.  And  then  they  went  into  their  rooms  and  sat  down  and  cried 
and  prayed  to  God  to  take  their  sins  away  and  asked  God  to  forgive 
them,  they  both  became  good  and  loved  God  and  read  and  prayed. 
And  two  of  them  went  to  school  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  When 
they  had  learned  they  improved  very  fast  and  their  teacher  gave  them 
presents  of  books  for  they  were  good  and  obeyed  their  teacher.  Then 
their  mother  thanked  God  for  all  were  become  good  and  obedient. 
After  a  long  time  Annie  went  home  to  see  her  parents,  they  were  glad 
to  see  her  again.  Now  I  think  the  little  children  should  always  be 
obedient  to  their  parents  and  be  thankful  to  God  for  he  takes  care  of  them 
and  protects  them. 

A.  T.  I. 


By  a  lad  15  years  old,  horn  deaf,  under  instruction  3  years  and  a  half. 

THE  SUN  AND  THE  MOON. 

Before  I  came  to  this  deaf  and  dumb  Institution,  I  believed  there  were 
many  suns  and  moons  in  cities.  But  when  I  first  came  here  in  the 
year  1857,  I  was  instructed  by  my  teacher  about  the  sun  and  the  moon 
and  the  stars  and  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  I  understand  that  God  created 
the  world  in  six  days  and  He  made  the  planets  and  the  flowers  and 
beasts  and  so  forth.  The  sun  shines  so  very  brightly  that  any  one  can't 
gaze  steadily  at  it  except  the  eagle  can  gaze  steadily  at  the  sun  in  con- 
sequence of  its  strong  eyes  and  the  eagle  soars  very  high  in  the  air. 
When  the  sun  is  far  in  the  South,  the  weather  is  cold  and  when  it  is  far 
in  the  North,  the  weather  is  warm.  When  the  sun  shines  very  brightly, 
gentlemen  and  ladies  often  take  great  pleasure  in  sitting  and  talking 
under  the  shady  trees.  When  the  moon  shines  very  brightly,  gentle- 
men and  ladies  often  take  great  pleasure  in  sitting  and  talking  or  walk- 
ing on  the  reservoir  and  in  the  parks.  When  the  sun  shines  very 
brightly,  we  can  read  newspapers  and  books  by  its  light.  If  there  is  no 
sun,  it  would  be  dark  always.  It  shines  upon  the  earth  to  give  us  light 
and  heat.  God  is  very  good  to  make  the  sun  to  give  us  light  and  heat. 
The  sun  rises  in  the  East  and  it  sets  in  the  West.  When  it  is  down, 
the  birds  go  to  sleep  like  little  children  should  go  to  bed  to  sleep. 
When  it  is  very  bright,  all  the  birds  can  fly  in  the  air  except  the  owls 
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which  hide  all  day.  When  the  night  comes,  the  owls  can  see  best. 
When  the  sun  rises  up,  the  birds  begin  to  sing  and  gentlemen  and  ladies 
are  happy  to  hear  them  sing  very  sweetly.  A  nightingale  in  England 
sings  more  sweetly  than  the  birds  in  the  United  States.  It  always  sings 
very  sweetly  at  night.  When  the  sun  is  up,  many  folks  are  up  and  they 
admire  the  sun  which  shines  very  brightly  and  say  "How  beautiful  it  is, 
and  how  bright ! "  If  boys  and  girls  are  lazy  to  sleep  in  their  beds  while 
the  sun  is  up,  their  cheeks  will  be  pale  and  they  will  become  sickly. 
They  will  be  poor  and  lazy  men  and  women.  They  are  more  fond  of 
sleeping  than  of  studying  their  lessons.  They  can't  earn  much  money 
on  account  of  their  great  laziness.  How  poor  and  lazy  they  are  !  If 
boys  and  girls  are  industrious  to  rise  up  before  the  sun  is  up,  they  often 
take  gTeat  pleasure  in  walking  briskly  in  the  fresh  air  every  morning. 
Their  cheeks  will  be  rosy  a;id  they  will  be  strong  and  their  health  will 
be  very  good.  They  will  become  industrious  and  good  men  and  women. 
They  will  be  more  fond  of  study  than  of  sleep.  They  will  obtain  a 
good  education.  They  can  earn  very  much  money  and  become  intelli- 
gent and  wealthy  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

G.  R.  L. 

By  a  lad  11  years  old  who  lost  his  hearing  at  six  and  a  half  years.  He 
has  been  two  years  and  a  half  under  instruction. 

STEAM. 

Steam  is  caused  by  boiling  water  and  is  so  strong  that  it  can  burst  a 
very  strong  boiler  made  of  iron  if  it  cannot  get  out  of  the  boiler.  It  is 
very  useful  to  man  because  it  makes  the  cars  and  steamboats  travel  very 
fast.  It  is  used  in  turning  wheels  and  machinery.  Many  boilers  have 
been  burst  by  the  force  of  the  steam  and  men  are  thrown  up  pretty  high 
in  the  air  if  they  happen  to  be  near  the  boilers.  When  the  boilers  of 
steamboats,  shops,  etc.,  are  burst,  the  timber  with  many  other  things  will 
fly  high  in  the  air,  and  I  would  not  like  to  go  near  such  a  shop  or  steam- 
boat especially  if  the  steam  should  happen  not  to  be  let  out.  Steam  looks 
like  smoke  but  when  it  is  spread  in  the  air  it  is  no  longer  visible. 

A  man  was  sitting  in  a  house  in  Ireland  and  near  him  was  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water.  It  was  so  hot  that  the  water  caused  steam  which  filled  the 
kettle  and  made  the  cover  open  to  let  it  out.  Soon  the  man  began  to 
think  how  strong  the  steam  was  to  push  such  a  heavy  cover,  some  days 
after  this  he  filled  a  cannon  with  water  and  stopped  the  end  of  it  and  put 
it  over  a  blazing  fire.  After  a  while  the  cannon  burst  and  made  a  great 
noise.  This  story  shows  that  there  is  great  power  in  steam.  I  cannot 
think  much  more  of  steam  so  I  will  stop  writing. 

W.  L.  B. 
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By  a  lad  eighteen  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  Jive  years.  Under 
instruction  four  and  a  half  years. 

THOMAS  A-BECKET. 

In  ancient  times  a  rich  merchant  by  the  name  of  Gilbert  a-Beeket 
lived  in  London.  He  made  a  journey  to  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of 
worshiping  Jesus  Christ.  While  on  his  way  he  was  taken  as  a  slave  by 
a  Saracen  whose  friends  hated  the  Christians  and  behaved  very  cruelly 
to  them  on  their  pilgrimages.  Afterward  a  Saracen  maiden,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  master,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Gilbert  and  helped  him  to  run 
from  bondage.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  remained  there  a  rich  mer- 
chant. When  the  maiden  was  lonesome  in  the  Holy  Land,  she  left  her 
home  and  went  to  England.  She  could  not  speak  English  except  the 
words  London  and  Gilbert.  On  going  about  the  streets  she  often  spoke 
these  words  and  some  kind  persons  led  her  and  at  length  she  met  Gilbert 
who  was  amazed  at  seeing  her.  They  were  attached  to  each  other  with 
great  love.  Before  a  marriage  between  them,  Gilbert  asked  her  if  she 
would  be  a  Christian  and  she  was  willing  to  leave  off'  being  a  mohamme- 
dan.  After  the  marriage,  they  had  a  child  named  Thomas  a-Becket. 
When  he  was  grown  up,  he  became  a  warm  friend  of  Henry  the  Second. 
The  king  made  him  Chancellor.  He  was  now  a  very  wealthy  man. 
Sometimes  when  he  traveled,  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  in  procession 
sung  for  him,  and  many  hounds  followed  them  besides  eight  wagons  each 
drawn  by  five  horses.  Some  apes  then  rode  on  eight  other  horses  before 
some  men  kneeling  on  the  backs  of  the  horses.  Many  persons  standing 
in  the  streets  were  deeply  interested  with  these  exhibitions.  Afterwards 
Henry  the  Second  made  Thomas  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Henry 
was  attached  to  him.  When  Thomas  heard  that  the  king  ordered  that 
the  judges  should  punish  any  priest  if  he  disobeyed  the  laws,  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  it  and  came  to  him  and  reproved  the  king  roughly.  At  last 
the  king  fell  into  a  fit  of  indignation  saying  that  he  wished  that  the 
troublesome  priest  was  dead.  Some  persons  hearing  it  rode  off"  to  Can- 
terbury and  killed  Thomas  in  his  Cathedral.  When  the  king  heard  of  it 
he  felt  sorry.  He  feared  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  would  be  angry  with 
him.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  dead  archbishop's  grave  and 
kneeled  by  it  without  his  clothes  while  some  men  in  a  line  whipped  him. 
He  stayed  there  one  day  and  one  night.  He  was  pardoned  and  became 
the  respecter  of  Thomas  a-Becket. 

H.  C. 
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By  a  girl  16  years  oldy  born  deaf,  under  instruction  four  and  a  half  years 

ABOUT  A  PICNIC. 

I  am  going  to  write  about  a  Picnic.  Some  years  ago  before  I  came  to 
the  Asylum  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  guess  I  was  about  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  my  dear  father  left  his  home  and  went  off  to  California  to 
remain  there  for  about  two  years.  While  he  was  gone  one  pleasant  after- 
noon my  cousin  Harriet's  son  came  to  my  home  to  inform  my  mother 
about  the  Picnic  and  soon  he  went  out.  Then  my  mother  told  me  about 
the  Picnic  and  I  was  very  glad  to  go  with  my  mother,  my  little  brothers 
Samuel,  George  and  Daniel,  but  Daniel  was  a  very  little  boy.  Then 
we  changed  our  clothes  and  put  on  our  best  clothes,  I  wore  a  pink  di ess- 
Then  my  mother  presented  two  or  three  cakes  to  my  two  brothers  and 
me  but  I  forgot  about  the  cakes.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  and 
we  took  a  very  good  walk  up  a  hill  and  went  down  a  hill  into  the 
woods,  and  saw  my  cousins  and  friends  sitting  down  to  wait  for  us  and 
others  but  some  others  stood  up  by  the  trees  or  walked  pleasantly  among 
them.  I  saw  there  was  a  long  table  placed  on  the  ground  that  was  bor- 
dered round  by  the  trees  and  there  it  was  very  cool.  Then  we  put  our 
sweet  cakes  on  the  long  table  and  there  were  many  kinds  of  cakes,  pies, 
oranges,  cherries,  lemonade,  and  beautiful  flowers  in  glasses  on  it.  I  play- 
ed with  some  girls  and  boys  on  the  hill  for  pleasure.  Some  of  the  children 
told  me  about  the  clams  in  the  ground  and  we  ran  to  a  place  where  the  clams 
were  baked  for  the  people  to  eat.  Then  we  ran  back  to  the  table  to  see 
my  mother  who  talked  with  some  ladies  at  the  table.  Soon  after  we 
heard  a  great  noise  made  by  the  cannon  or  guns  near  the  sea.  I  guess 
that  it  was  about  three  or  four  o'clock  when  the  clams  were  brought  to 
the  long  table  and  all  the  persons  and  I  sat  down  at  the  long  table  and 
ate  the  clams  very  well,  then  we  ate  the  cakes  and  other  things.  When 
we  had  done  we  all  walked  pleasantly  to  the  sea  to  look  at  it  for  a  little 
while  or  talked  with  each  other  and  we  had  an  excellent  Picnic.  We 
returned  to  our  home  at  five  or  six  o'clock  and  were  very  tired.  When 
I  go  through  the  woods,  I  am  always  reminded  of  the  Picnic. 

R.  T.  W. 


By  a  girl  16  years  old,  born  deaf  under  instruction  four  years  and 

a  half 

ABOUT  PRISONS. 

There  are  a  great  many  large  buildings  in  the  world  for  criminals  to 
be  put  in  for  punishment,  having  four  or  five  story  windows  with  bars 
of  iron  so  that  they  can  not  get  out  and  they  are  called  prisons.  Pribous 
are  made  very  strong  and  contain  many  small  apartments  which  are  for 
the  criminals  to  lodge  in  at  night,  and  each  apartment  contains  an  iron 
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bedstead,  and  some  pieces  of  hard  bread  and  other  poor  things  to  eat  at 
meals.  The  criminals  must  be  unhappy  to  remain  in  prisons  till  they 
become  better.  Once  I  was  making  a  visit  to  the  State  Prison  at  Bos- 
ton, with  my  mother,  uncle,  aunt  and  cousins.  There  were  many  pretty 
trees  near  the  front  walls  of  the  prison  which  some  prisoners  took  care 
of.  The  seaside  was  a  little  distant  from  the  back  wall.  When  we  en- 
tered the  State  Prison  we  saw  where  the  criminals  Iwlged  first,  and  the 
apartments  must  have  been  miserable  and  dreadful  for  them  to  sleep  in, 
and  there  were  a  few  apartments  without  beds  and  furniture.  My  mother 
explained  the  reason  why  the  apartments  were  without  any  bed  or 
other  thing,  that  when  a  man  has  murdered  his  brother  or  friend,  he  is 
obliged  to  be  punished  by  putting  him  there  by  the  officers.  I  should 
like  to  go  to  the  State  Prison  to  make  a  visit  again.  "When  any  one 
gets  out  and  runs  away,  the  people  can  find  him  easily  and  put  him 
back  in  prison,  for  the  prisoners  have  pantaloons  of  two  colors,  black 
and  gray.  I  saw  them  as  they  were  working  in  the  shops,  and  one  or 
two  officers  sat  upon  a  high  chair  watching  them  as  they  were  working. 
If  any  one  of  them  did  not  mind  what  the  officers  said,  played  and 
talked  with  another  man,  the  officers  would  reprove  him.  When  I  was 
there,  I  found  the  prisoners  looking  sober.  I  think  everybody  would  be 
careful  of  stealing  or  doing  wrong,  but  there  are  many  people  tempted 
to  be  very  bad,  and  some  of  them  are  sent  to  the  State  Prison.  A 
young  man  did  not  mind  what  his  father  said  and  ran  away  to  join  bad 
company  and  became  a  thief  and  got  drunk ;  at  last  he  was  sent  to 
prison  to  remain  many  days  and  he  was  very  unhappy.  One  day  his 
father  came  to  see  his  poor  son  and  they  kissed  each  other  and  both 
wept. 

There  were  also  many  wicked  women  in  the  State  Prison,  and  were 
separated  from  the  men,  and  there  were  a  chapel,  sewing-room,  shops, 
ironing  and  some  other  rooms  which  I  can  not  name,  in  the  State  Prison. 
When  we  were  there  we  entered  the  room  where  Xhe  women  were  sew- 
ing. All  the  women  wore  blue  dresses  and  appeared  to  be  sewing  very 
steadily,  and  sat  on  chairs  in  a  row,  and  an  officer  sat  upon  a  chair  and 
watched  them  as  they  were  sewing  by  the  open  door.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  talk  with  each  other  without  leave.  How  miserable  must 
they  have  been  as  they  were  sewing  all  the  time  and  not  allowed  to  talk 
or  laugh.  Then  we  entered  another  room  where  the  bakers  were  mak- 
ing loaves  of  bread  or  other  things  to  eat  which  I  can  not  describe  well 
for  I  have  almost  forgotten  it  for  I  have  not  been  there  for  several  years. 
Then  we  left  there  entering  the  shops  where  the  men  were  working. 
They  seemed  to  be  very  still,  without  talking  at  all  while  at  work,  and 
some  of  them  looked  pleasant  when  we  came,  and  then  an  officer  led  us 
.up  to  the  chapel.    The  chapel  contained  many  seats  for  the  prisoners  to 
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sit  on,  and  the  men  and  women  could  not  see  each  other  because  there 
was  a  wall  between  them.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  my  visit  at 
the  State  Prison. 

M.  M.  W. 


By  a  lad  14  years  old,  born  deaf,  under  instruction  Jive  and  a  half  years. 

ABOUT  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

Last  fall  there  were  many  people  who  voted  for  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidents.  At  last  the  people  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  and  he 
became  the  President  of  the  United  States.  A  great  many  of  them 
were  very  glad  and  let  off  fireworks  at  night  and  fired  cannons  in  honor 
of  his  election.  The  South  tried  to  elect  Mr.  Breckenridge  and  Mr. 
Douglas,  but  they  failed.  On  the  4th  of  March  Mr.  Buchanan  retired 
from  the  Presidency  and  Mr.  Lincoln  succeeded  him.  When  Mr.  Lin- 
coln began  to  reign,  the  South  Carolinians  called  for  several  companies 
of  soldiers,  and  attacked  Fort  Sumpter  at  Charleston,  and  took  it.  The 
traitors  in  the  South  talked  about  secession.  They  were  excited  and 
wished  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  they  did.  The  news  spread  far 
and  wide.  The  people  of  the  North  heard  it  with  indignation  and  deter- 
mined to  stand  by  the  Union  flag.  Mr.  Lincoln  heard  that  the  South- 
ern troops  intended  to  attack  Washington.  Lnmediately  he  made  a 
proclamation  calling  for  75,000  soldiers.  The  people  of  South  Carolina 
often  boast  that  the  Southern  troops  will  beat  the  Northern  troops  and 
catch  Mr.  Lincoln  and  General  Scott.  They  wish  that  the  Southern 
States  would  be  independent.  The  people  are  very  foolish.  Now  there 
are  many  soldiers  in  Washington  to  defend  the  Capitol.  I  hope  God 
may  bless  Mr.  Lincoln  with  courage,  wisdom  and  success.  We  will 
stand  by  the  Union  flag. 

C.  D.  S. 

By  a  girl  16  years  of  age,  horn  deaf  under  instruction  five  and  a  half 

years. 

" PUSH  " 

Some  years  ago  a  lady  lived  in  England,  several  miles  from  London. 
She  had  a  son  who  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer.  He  prepared  to  go  away  to 
get  a  profession.  He  had  some  money  in  his  pocket,  and  bade  his 
mother  "  good  bye."  He  went  to  London  and  there  went  walking  up 
and  down  the  street,  and  looked  for  business.  He  could  not  obtain  it 
until  dark,  so  he  went  to  a  boarding  house.  The  next  day  he  again 
walked  and  made  many  inquiries.  Three  days  passed  away  and  he 
could  not  get  any  business,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day, 
when  it  was  rather  dark,  he  walked  down  a  street  where  many  offices 
were.    Soon  he  saw  on  a  door  the  word,  "  Push."    He  thought  that  he 
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would  go  in,  so  lie  went  and  pushed  the  door,  and  found  a  lawyer  busy 
writing.  Some  lawyers  were  gone  away  to  their  respective  homes,  but 
this  lawyer  was  alone. 

He  looked  up  and  asked  the  young  man  what  he  wanted.  He  asked 
the  lawyer  to  excuse  him  for  giving  him  a  disturbance,  but  he  had  to 
tell  the  lawyer  something  which  was  necessary.  The  young  man  said 
that  he  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer.  So  the  lawyer  handed  him  a  piece  of 
writing  to  copy.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  copy,  and  it  was  handsomely 
written.  When  it  was  finished,  he  put  it  in  order,  and  waited  a  few 
miuutes  for  the  lawyer.  The  lawyer  rose  up,  and  looked  at  it,  and  said, 
it  was  very  handsomely  and  neatly  written.  While  he  did  so,  the  law- 
yer saw  that  the  young  man  attended  to  his  business  with  accuracy  and 
close  attention.  He  was  surprised  to  see  the  writing  was  very  hand- 
some. The  lawyer  asked  him  where  he  was  going  to  sleep,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  his  lodging.  The  lawyer  invited 
him  to  spend  the  night  with  him  at  his  house.  Soon  his  carriage  came 
to  the  door,  and  they  stepped  in  and  drove  to  the  house.  Then  the 
young  man  was  satisfied,  and  the  lawyer  Avas  much  pleased  with  his 
manner  and  behavior.  From  that  time  he  continued  in  the  office  of  the 
lawyer,  and  in  a  few  years  he  became  a  partner.  Some  years  afterward 
he  married  the  lawyer's  daughter,  and  they  lived  happily  together.  He 
gained  wealth  and  became  a  distinguished  lawyer.  He  had  a  splendid 
carriage  on  the  door  of  which  he  placed  the  word,  "  Push." 

E.  M.  F. 


By  a  lad  16  years  of  age,  who  lost  his  hearing  when  tivo  years  old,  under 
instruction  Jive  and  a  half  years. 

HOW  TO  BE  A  GREAT  PAINTER. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  become  a  great  painter  must  work  hard  and 
be  patient  and  conquer  every  difficulty  which  he  meets  with  when  he  is 
a  pupil.  By  and  by  if  he  still  does  so,  he  will  become  a  great  painter. 
If  he  is  weary  of  drawing  he  will  never  be  able  to  be  a  good  painter. 
Many  people  become  skillful  painters  by  patience  and  industry.  Some- 
times they  do  not  work  very  hard,  but  become  great  painters  by  their 
genius  only.  If  any  body  wants  to  become  a  fine  landscape-painter,  he 
must  practice  drawing  and  painting  landscapes  much  and  he  must  go  out 
and  sketch  from  natural  landscapes  very  often  and  be  fond  of  it.  Then 
he  will  be  a  good  landscape  painter.  If  he  wants  to  be  an  accomplished 
portrait-painter,  he  must  strive  to  be  able  to  draw  the  living  human  faces 
exactly  and  by  and  by  he  will  become  an  excellent  portrait-painter. 
Also,  if  he  wants  to  be  a  great  historical  painter,  he  must  love  to  draw 
and  paint  the  human  figures  and  landscapes  both  better  than  any  other 
business.    Do  you  think  that  some  great  painters  may  become  tired  of 
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painting  many  beautiful  pictures  ?  No,  they  never  get  tired  of  it.  They 
are  very  fond  of  it  and  it  is  their  happy  business.  It  is  great  happiness 
for  any-body  who  can,  to  paint  many  beautiful  pictures.  Sometimes 
when  a  painter  does  not  know  what  to  paint  for  his  next  picture  as  he 
sits  on  his  comfortable  sofa,  thinking  what  to  do,  by  and  by  he  finds  out 
a  good  thing.  He  rises  up  quickly  and  sits  in  his  easy  arm  chair  and  he 
first  draws  the  outlines  on  a  large  canvass  on  his  easel.  Then  he  paints 
it  with  oil.  In  a  few  days  or  weeks  when  it  is  finished  he  calls  his  friends 
to  come  into  his  studio  and  see  his  new  painting.  They  admire  it  very  much 
because  it  is  very  beautiful.  Many  great  painters  are  delighted  because 
they  can  paint  any  thing  without  much  difficulty.  This  is  their  reward 
for  their  patience,  industry  and  perseverance  in  their  former  life.  A 
great  many  people  are  very  fond  of  looking  at  historical  paintings  because 
they  look  as  if  they  were  real  life.  I  am  ashamed  that  many  paintings 
in  this  country  which  represent  great  events  and  patriotic  men  of  our 
own  country  in  the  Eevolutionary  war  were  chiefly  painted  by  foreign 
painters.  Our  American  painters  must  paint  many  pictures  which  repre- 
sent great  events  and  brave  patriotic  men  who  fought  the  enemies  of  our 
country  for  our  liberty.  If  I  should  be  a  great  historical  painter,  I  would 
try  to  paint  many  pictures  of  celebrated  battles  and  patriotic  men  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  H.  H.  M. 


By  a  girl  16  years  old,  lorn  deaf,  under  instruction  Jive  and  a  half  years. 

ABOUT  CONSTAxXTINOPLE. 

Constantinople  is  the  chief  town  in  Turkey,  built  near  the  sea,  and 
looks  beautiful  at  a  distance,  but  when  you  get  into  the  city,  it  will  be 
very  unpleasant  to  you.  It  looks  more  beautiful  than  London,  and 
Naples  because  the  golden  tops  of  the  mosques,  are  seen  peeping  and 
sparkling  among  th^  tall  cypress  trees,  but  Constanfinople  has  narrow 
streets,  which  cause  strangers  to  be  displeased  with  them.  It  is  built  near 
the  sea  called  the  Bosphorus.  The  Eaiperor  of  Turkey  who  is  called  the 
Grand  Seignior  has  a  palace  near  the  sea,  where  his  wives  live.  They 
are  brought  from  far  countries,  and  chosen  for  their  beauty.  Seven  of 
his  wives  are  favorites,  and  the  other  wives  wait  upon  their  husl)and  as 
slaves.  We  ought  to  pity  them  because  they  cannot  be  happy,  and  will 
think  much  of  their  humble  cottages.  The  Grand  Seignior  can  kill  any 
person  whoofiends  him  as  he  pleases.  There  are  no  horses  or  asses  seen 
drawing  carriages,  but  oxen,  and  buffaloes.  Horses  are  sometimes  used 
for  carrying  persons  on  their  back.  The  ladies  resting  on  soft  cushions  in 
their  carriages,  are  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen.  If  you  were  in  Constantino- 
ple you  would  not  like  to  have  dogs  your  companions.  There  are  a  number 
of  hungry  dogs  walking  about  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  eating  up 
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the  garbage  whicli  is  thrown  into  the  streets.  During  the  time  of  night 
people  carry  whips  in  their  hands  to  defend  themselves,  because  many- 
troops  of  fierce  dogs  walk  about  the  streets.  The  favorite  bird  in  Con- 
stantinople, is  the  pigeon.  Flocks  of  pigeons  are  most  tenderly  kept 
near  the  mosques.  The  pigeon  is  reckoned  as  a  sacred  bird.  The  stork 
is  another  bird  the  Turks  are  fond  of  In  Holland  people  are  fond  of 
them,  because  they  eat  the  frogs  in  the  marshes,  but  the  Turks  like  them 
for  a  different  reason.  Before  the  cold  weather  comes,  the  storks  leave 
Constantinople,  and  fly  to  a  hotter  country,  so  they  say  that  they  are  gone 
to  the  burial  of  Mahomet,  and  call  the  stork  a  religious  bird.  When  the 
stork  returns  in  the  spring,  the  Turks  treat  it  with  great  respect. 
They  are  always  happy  if  it  builds  its  nest  in  one  of  their  houses,  because 
they  think  that  no  plague  or  fire  can  come  near  that  dwelling.  The 
Turks  look  grave  so  they  seem  as  if  they  were  wise,  but  they  are  very 
lazy.  They  love  to  spend  their  time  in  eating  opium,  and  sitting  still,  and 
reading  a  favorite  book  named  the  Koran.  Though  the  land  is  very 
fertile,  they  do  not  sow  grain  enough  for  their  own  bread,  but  send  for  it  to 
other  countries.    The  Mohammedan  religion  is  the  religion  of  Turkey. 

P.  M.  M. 


By  a  girl  17  years  old,  horn  deaf,  under  instruction  Jive  and  a  half  years. 

Hartford,  December  4th,  1860. 

My  very  dear  brother : 

I  will  not  a  moment  delay  answering  your  most  joyfully 
received  letter.  I  had  nearly  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  hearing  from 
you  again.  I  want  to  see  you  very  much,  there  is  scarcely  a  day,  but 
what  I  think  of  you.  Your  interesting  and  affectionate  letter  reached 
me  last  Thursday.  I  was  sitting  by  the  window  in  the  sitting-room  when 
it  was  handed  to  me.  I  had  just  finished  studying  my  lesson  and  laid 
down  my  book  on  a  table.  I  felt  rather  pensive  and  my  thoughts  were 
running  towards  home.  I  thought  of  you  and  my  dear  parents  and  my 
brothers  and  sister.  1  imagined  you  to  be  sitting  in  the  parlor  conversing 
happily  together  and  I  supposed  that  perhaps  you  were  thinking  of  me 
and  talking  about  me.  I  thought  that  you  had  received  my  letter  and 
that  I  might  soon  have  an  answer  from  you.  While  I  was  engaged  in 
these  thoughts,  with  my  head  leaning  upon  my  hands  and  my  eyes  closed, 
I  felt  some  one  touch  my  shoulder,  I  raised  my  head  and  turned  to  see 

■who  it  was.    It  was  Miss  F  ,  my  school  mate,  with  my  mothers' 

letter  in  her  hand.  Indeed  I  was  gratified  thus  to  receive  my  mothers' 
letter  while  I  was  thinking  of  you  and  hoping  for  a  letter  from  you.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  the  reading  of  it.  It  reminded  me 
of  one  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon ;  "  As  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so 
is  good  news  from  a  far  country."    It  refreshed  and  gladdened  my  soul 
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to  hear  good  news  from  my  dear  home.    I  thank  my  mother  for  writing 
me  such  a  long  letter,  I  like  to  have  her  tell  me  so  particularly  about 
things  at  home.    I  certainly  know  that  my  parents  have  done  much  to 
please  me  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  when  I  can  do  anything  to  repay 
them  for  their  sincere  kindness  to  me.    Tell  my  mother  that  I  will  soon 
write  to  her.  I  thought  that  I  would  wait  a  little  longer  to  see  if  I  could 
get  news  to  write  to  mother  and  you,  but  alas  I  have  not  got  any,  so  you 
must  be  patient  to  read  this  poor  dry  letter.    I  suppose  that  you  are 
looking  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
days.    I  have  thought  oJ?  you  all  the  time.    I  love  you  very  dearly  and 
more  than  ever  feel  that  deep  solicitude  for  your  good  and  progress  in 
your  studies  that  alone  reconciles  me  to  part  with  you  and  have  you  go 
to  that  Academy.    Please  tell  me  what  study  are  you  most  fond  of? 
I  am  so  glad  to  know  you  are  passing  your  time  pleasantly  and  love 
your  teacher  so  much.    "Be  happy  while  you  may,"  for  by  and  by  in 
the  years  to  come  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  life  will  arise  and  we 
shall  look  back  and  sigh  that  youth  could  not  always  last.   But  however 
much  we  may  desire  that,  it  availeth  nothing.    Time  is  relentlessly  hur- 
rying us  on  and  though  we  may  pray  for  respite  "  Yet  it  stayeth  not  his 
hand."    Y^ou  enquired  what  I  was  doing  ?    Every  day  I  come  to  school 
and  am  doing  study  mostly.    Last  week  on  Saturday  it  snowed.  The 
next  day  it  was  fair  and  bright  and  the  snow  all  thawed.  Monday 
again  we  had  a  large  fall  of  snow.    We  are  having  very  cold  weather 
and  splendid  sleighrides.    Riding  in  the  sleigh  and  skating  this  winter 
will  benefit  your  health,  and  your  mind  will  be  clear  and  active  so  that 
you  can  improve  fast.    I  hope  I  shall  hear  from  you  very  often  as  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure.    I  send  my  most  affectionate  love  to  Mother. 
Please  remember  me  to  all  who  inquire  concerning  me. 

M.  J.  H. 


By  a  young  man  23  years  old^Jive  years  a  pupil  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, and  two  and  a  half  years  in  this  ;  horn  deaf, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

The  Christian  Eeligion  is  a  system  of  faith  and  worship,  which  we  can 
acquire  with  the  instruction  and  perfect  guide  of  the  Holy  Bible.  It 
has  been  most  widely  disseminated  over  the  world,  since  the  missionary 
enterprise  commenced  with  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  prevail- 
ing without  cessation. 

On  the  sixth  day,  God  created  Adam  and  Eve  and  placed  them  in 
the  garden  of  Eden.  There  they  Hved  happily  and  they  were  ignorant 
of  all  manner  of  sin ;  therefore  they  suffered  no  pain,  nor  were  they 
ever  sick,  weary  and  passionate.  Our  Creator  was  bountiful  to  bestow 
all  blessings  on  them,  except  the  fruit  of  only  one  tree,  which  he  pro- 
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hibited  them  from  taking,  and  assured  them  that  the  penalty  for  their 
disobedience  was  death.  Yet  they  fell  under  the  temptation  of  the 
Devil  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  thus  they  perceived  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong.  From  thence  God  drove  them  and 
obliged  them  to  labor  for  their  subsistence,  and  to  be  subject  to  pain, 
sickness  and  death. 

Owing  to  their  sins,  the  whole  human  race  was  justly  doomed  to  eternal 
punishment,  but  Jesus  Christ  taking  compassion  on  us,  came  down  into 
the  world  to  die  for  us  in  order  that  he  might  save  those  who  would  repent 
and  trust  in  him.  He  was  crucified  on  the  cross  between  two  thieves,  who 
deserved  to  die ;  he  had  not  offended  against  the  laws,  either  of  man  or  of 
God,  nor  did  he  do  wrong  in  thought  or  action.  As  a  person  he  was  very 
humble,  generous  and  innocent,  and  as  a  preacher  he  was  perfectly  faith- 
ful, wonderful  and  all  wise.  He  had  healed  many  diseased  persons,  and 
also  performed  many  wonderful  miracles  to  prove  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  God.  But  the  accusation  against  Jesus  Christ  originated  in  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Jews  at  his  doctrines.  After  having  suffered  great 
agony,  he  died,  and  his  body  was  placed  in  a  sepulchre  and  guarded  by 
the  Roman  soldiers,  who  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  would  rise  from 
the  dead  again.  But  on  the  third  day  a  dazzling  light  from  heaven 
shined  upon  the  strong  guardians  so  suddenly  that  they  were  daunted 
by  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  arose  from  the  dead,  and  they 
were  prostrated  as  if  they  were  dead.  While  remaining  on  earth  for 
forty  days,  he  taught  his  disciples  the  duties  of  the  ministry  and  then 
ascended  to  Heaven  and  now  he  is  the  Sovereign  of  all  living  beings. 
He  is  our  Preserver  and  Saviour. 

B.  H.  B.  A. 

By  a  young  man  20  years  of  age,  wlio  lost  his  hearing  at  twelve  years. 
His  education  has  been  mostly  acquired  at  the  Asylum,  where  he  has 
been  a  pupil  for  four  years  past. 

OUR  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

A  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  country,  so  long  foreseen  and  dreaded, 
is  at  last  actually  upon  us.  The  people  of  the  Southern  States,  exas- 
perated beyond  measure  by  the  taunts,  execrations  and  abuses  heaped 
upon  them  by  "  abolition  orators  and  the  abolition  press,"  culminated,  as 
they  believe,  by  the  elevation,  entirely  by  northern  votes,  of  one  who 
entertains  sentiments  of  the  most  deadly  hatred  towards  them  and  their 
institutions,  have  at  last  risen  in  armed  opposition  to  the  government, 
and  attempted  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  it  and  erect  a  separate 
and  independent  confederacy  among  themselves.  The  Northern  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  roused  to  indignation  at  the  unparalled  affrontery  of 
the  Southern  leaders  in  claiming  that  the  flag  of  the  Union  carries  the 
right  to  hold  property  in  human  beings  wherever  it  floats,  except  when 
this  right  is  denied  by  positive  enactments  of  sovereign  states,  declared 
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in  the  most  decided  and  unmistakable  terms  by  their  vote  in  November 
last,  that  slavery  was  not  the  normal^but  an  abnormal  condition  of 

society,  and  as  such  could  exist  under  the  Constitution,  only  when  estab- 
lished by  local  law.  The  sectional  animosity  growing  out  of  this  con- 
troversy, which  had  long  been  gathering  strength  and  acumen,  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  certain  ambitious  and  unprincipled  men  in  the  South- 
ern States,  who  perceiving  that  the  control  of  the  government,  so  long 
held  by  them,  and  employed  for  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of 
slavery,  was,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  the  non- 
slave-holding  States,  about  to  pass  out  of  their  hands,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  in  future  be  administered  by  men  unfriendly  to  their 
peculiar  institution,  were  rendered  almost  absolutely  certain  that  the 
door  of  place  and  patronage  under  the  Federal  Government  was  for- 
ever closed  to  them,  and  that  their  only  hope  for  bettering  their  political 
fortunes  was  in  bringing  about  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  These  men 
having  the  control  of  the  press  in  their  hands,  were  enabled  to  dissemi- 
nate false  and  exaggerated  statements  concerning  the  Northern  people, 
and  the  incoming  administration  created  by  their  votes.  The  former 
were  represented  as  in  a  very  disorganized  and  divided  state,  and  the 
latter  as  sympathizing  with  the  ultra  abolition  faction,  which,  although 
in  reality  but  a  very  insignificant  minority,  was  confounded  with  the 
Republican  party.  Certain  periodicals  in  northern  cities  appear  also  to 
have  been  subsidized,  in  which  were  printed  the  violent  harangues  of 
abolition  fanatics,  representing  the  people  of  the  South  as  ignorant  and 
brutalized  to  the  last  degree  ;  a  state  of  things  as  existing  among  them 
to  which  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  was  peace  and 
good  order  in  comparison,  and  calling  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
and  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  upon  their  heads.  Being  repre- 
sented as  embodpng  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  they  were 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  slave-holding  States.  These  measures  had 
their  desired  effect.  Conventions  were  hastily  called  together  and  in 
rapid  succession  seven  of  them  voted  their  respective  States  out  of  the 
Union  ;  though  by  what  legal  or  moral  right  remains  yet  to  be  shown. 
The  conspirators  then,  fearing  that  a  reaction  might  take  place,  and 
knowing  that  an  attempt  at  negotiating  a  peaceful  separation  would 
result  in  certain  ruin  to  themselves  and  their  cause,  determined  on  pre- 
cipitating a  war  with  the  government. 

In  such  a  contest,  they  judged  that  they  would  have  almost  every 
advantage.  Through  the  imbecility  of  the  Executive  and  the  conni- 
vance of  his  advisers,  they  were  allowed  to  train  and  organize  their  forces 
unmolested ; — the  arsenals  in  the  seceded  states  had  been  filled  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  left  almost  wholly  unguarded ; — the  fortressies 
and  navy  yards  on  the  coast  were  replete  with  military  and  naval  stores, 
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and  their  garrisons,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  barely  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  fixtures  and  valuables  Jrom  being  stolen.  To  crown  all,  they 
counted  upon  the  aid  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  party  at  the  North 
in  the  event  of  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
seceded  states,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  were  confident  that 
should  it  attempt  to  vindicate  its  rights  and  protect  its  property  by  armed 
force,  they  had  but  to  raise  the  cry  of  "  coercion  ! "  to  separate  every 
slave  state  from  the  Union  and  so  divide  the  northern  people  as  to  par- 
alize  the  arm  of  the  government.  Then,  they  fondly  imagined,  they 
could  dictate  a  separation  or  a  reconstruction  on  their  own  terms.  With 
consummate  ingenuity  they  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  programme. 
An  election  was  shuffled  through  with,  in  form,  but  not  in  spirit,  for  the 
penalty  of  speaking  or  voting  in  favor  of  the  Union  was  banishment 
and  confiscation,  or  death, — and  a  provisional  government  instituted. 
Forts,  arsenals,  navy  yards  and  custom  houses  were  indiscriminately 
seized  upon  and  a  little  garrison  at  Fort  Sumpter  in  Charleston  harbor, 
on  refusing  to  surrender  were  driven  out  with  bomb-shells.  Plans  were 
even  covertly  made  for  seizing  the  national  capitol.  But  here  their 
calculations  failed  them :  all  but  tAvo  of  the  border  states  still  hesitated 
and  hung  back,  and  they  beheld  with  consternation  the  whole  north 
rising,  as  one  man,  to  condemn  the  outrage.  The  president  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  loyal  states  for  aid,  and  in  ten  days  fifty 
thousand  armed  men  were  in  Washington,  while  more  than  five  times 
that  number  had  ofiered  their  services  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  author- 
ity of  the  government  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  The  "  Confed- 
erated States  "  declared  war  and  began  to  issue  "  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal."  The  President  replied  by  establishing  an  "  efficient  blockade" 
of  every  port  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  issuing  in- 
structions to  the  commanders  of  United  States  men  of  war  to  regard  all 
armed  vessels  sailing  under  the  Confederate  flag  as  pirates. 

Thus  the  matter  stands  at  present.  It  is  certain  that  a  conflict  of  some 
sort  is  inevitable ;  but  where,  under  what  circumstances,  and  what  the 
consequences  may  be,  no  one  presumes  to  prophesy.  A  patched  up 
compromise  is  impossible,  for  the  idea  of  offering  or  granting  concessions 
to  traitors  with  arms  in  their  hands  cannot  be  for  a  moment  entertained. 
For  the  South  to  recede  would  be  certain  ruin  to  the  revolution  and  its 
leaders ;  and  that  the  United  States  government  will  descend  to  parley- 
ing with  traitors,  is  simply  absurd.  Nothing  therefore  is  left  but  an 
appeal  to  arms,  and  the  conflict,  once  begun  on  anything  like  equal 
terms,  will  be  waged  on  either  side  to  the  bitter  end.  It  may  be  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  let  the  rebellion  cure  itself, — that  is  to 
say, — keep  in  the  field  a  sufficient  force  to  preserve  the  loyal  states  from 
invasion  from  the  south,  station  a  custom  collector  on  board  a  vessel  of 
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war  off  each  port  in  the  seceded  states,  and  quietly  await  the  reaction. 
This  course,  however,  is  rendered  improbable  by  two  reasons ;  firsts  be- 
cause the  rebels,  perceiving  ^their  danger,  would  put  forth  all  their  ener- 
gies to  keep  up  a  harassing  guerilla  warfare  upon  the  borders,  and  thus 
compel  the  government,  sooner  or  later,  to  act  on  the  offensive  as  well 
as  the  defensive  :  and  secondly,  because  it  is  unsuited  to  the  temperament 
of  the  American  people.  Undoubtedly  the  wisest  course  would  be  to 
put  the  rebels  down  immediately  and  effectually  by  an  overwhelming 
force.  But  whatever  may  be  ultimately  done  in  the  premises,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  men  who  are  neither  idiots  or  knaves  have  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  our  government,  and  we  trust  in  their  wisdom  and  an  overrul- 
ing Providence  for  the  rest.  G.  W. 

At  an  exhibition  of  some  pupils  of  the  Asylum  at  Concord,  before  the 
Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  not  long  since,  the  writer  of  the  above, 
standing  between  the  portraits  of  Webster  and  Washington,  was  asked 
by  one  of  the  assembly  who  the  former  was.  He  replied  as  follows : 
'One  of  America's  greatest  statesmen  ;  second  only  to  the  one  whose  por- 
trait is  on  the  other  side.  If  he  were  living  now,  I  doubt  not  but  that 
Jeff.  Davis  and  his  colleagues  would  shake  in  their  shoes  at  the  mention 
of  his  name. 

On  being  asked  who  the  other  was ;  he  wrote, 

George  Washington.  First  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  patriot — not  his  traitor — countrymen. 

Another  of  the  audience  asked,  Who  is  Jefferson  Davis  ?  He  said, 
Jefferson  Davis  was,  I  believe,  an  officer  under  Scott  in  the  Mexican 
war.  He  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Pierce's  cabinet,  and  while  holding  that 
office  it  is  said  that  he  busied  himself  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  treason.  It 
is  probable  that  he  will  shortly  reap  its  fruits — (as  laid  down  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.) 

Being  requested  to  mention  some  distinguished  man  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, he  wrote  as  follows  :  John  P.  Hale,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing among  the  audience,  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  a  distinguished 
and  useful  member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  once,  I  believe, 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  ;  but  owing  to  the  fears  inspired  by  the 
threats  of  the  Southern  oligarchy,  he  did  not  get  his  deserts. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  wash- 
ing ;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and 
morals;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the 
school-room;  for  which,  including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual 
charge  of  one  hundi*ed  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made, 
in.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of 

vacation  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

lY.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance,  for  the 
punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be  required. 

Y.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
EIGHT  and  TWENTY-FIVE  years;  must  be  of  a  good  natural  intellect; 
capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and  correctly  ; 
free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct,  and  from  any  contagious  disease. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to 
the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of 
the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guar- 
dian. Application  as  above  should  be  made  in  Yermont,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  In  all  cases,  a  certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Selectmen, 
Magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place  to 
which  the  applicant  belongs,  should  accompany  the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  address  their 
letters  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum ;  and  on  all  letters  from  him  re- 
specting the  pupils  postage  will  be  charged. 

The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  the  third  Wednesday  of  September, 
and  at  no  other  time  in  the  year.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very 
important,  as  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class 
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should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  forma- 
tion.   Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to 
have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come 
to  the  Asylum.  This  can  be  easily  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make 
greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent 
or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him, 
he  should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name  in  full ;  the  names  of 
liis  parents,  of  all  their  children  in  the  order  of  their  age,  and  whether 
the  parents  were  related  before  marriage ;  the  time  and  place  of  his 
birth ;  the  place  of  his  residence ;  whether  he  was  born  deaf,  and  if  not 
what  caused  his  deafness ;  whether  he  has  deaf-mute  relatives ;  also  the 
name  and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  concerning  him  may 
be  addressed.  He  should  be  well  clothed ;  that  is,  he  should  have  both 
summer  and  winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A 
small  sum  of  money  should  also  be  deposited  with  the  steward  of  the 
Asylum,  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided 
for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

There  is  but  one  vacation  in  a  year.  It  begins  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  July,  and  closes  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September ;  when  it 
is  expected  that  every  pupil  will  return  punctually. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Vaeation,  an  officer  of  the 
Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel  upon  the  railroads 
between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of  them  and  their  baggage,  on 
condition  that  their  friends  will  make  timely  provision  for  their  expenses 
on  the  way,  and  engage  to  meet  and  receive  them  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  the  earbj  train  at  the  various  points  on  the  route  previously 
agreed  on,  and  at  the  station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  in 
Boston.  A  similar  arrangement  is  made  on  the  Connecticut  River  Rail- 
roads, as  far  as  to  White  River  Junction.  No  person  will  be  sent  from 
the  Asylum  to  accompany  the  pupils  on  their  return  ;  but  if  their  fare  is 
paid  and  their  trunks  checked  to  Hartford,  it  will  be  safe  to  send  them 
in  charge  of  the  conductor. 
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THE  FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 

TO  ITS  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS, 


The  return  of  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening 
at  Hartford  of  the  first  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  United 
States,  reminds  its  Directors  that  it  has  again  become  their 
duty  to  present  a  brief  statement  of  its  operations  for  the 
past  year.  In  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  there  has  been  no 
important  change  in  any  of  its  departments.  The  same 
principal  and  instructors  as  heretofore  have  directed  the 
intellectual  and  moral  training  of  its  pupils ;  the  same 
steward  and  matron  have  supplied  their  wants  and  minis- 
tered to  their  comfort,  and  the  same  overseers  of  the  work- 
shops have  given  instruction  in  their  respective  trades. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  all  its  operations  have  been 
carried  on  quite  as  successfully  as  in  any  former  year. 
And  while  wc  bear  testimony  to  the  capacity  and  faithful- 
ness of  those  to  whom  the  immediate  direction  of  its  affairs 
has  been  entrusted,  and  attribute  much  of  its  prosperity  to 
their  efforts,  we  would  gratefully  rezognize,  as  an  important 
element  of  its  success,  the  continued  blessing  of  the  same 
kind  Providence  that  has  watched  over  it  hitherto. 
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The  whole  number  of  pupils  within  the  year  is  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  ;  the  greatest  number  in  attendance  at 
any  one  time,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two ;  the  average 
number  through  the  year,  two  hundred  and  nineteen. 
These  have  been  formed  into  thirteen  classes,  each  of  which 
has  had  the  attention  of  a  teacher,  and  all  have  shared  in 
the  public  lectures  of  the  principal  and  his  associates.  In- 
struction in  articulation  has  been  given  as  in  previous  years 
to  those  considered  likely  to  be  benefited  by  it.  Penman- 
ship and  drawing  have  been  taught  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  pupils  at  stated  times  by  competent  masters. 
While  the  cost  to  the  Institution  of  boarding  and  teaching 
those  under  its  care  has  been  greater  during  this  than  any 
former  year,  the  annual  charge  to  each  has  not  been  in- 
creased. Not  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  current  expenses 
have  been  derived  from  this  source ;  but  by  the  prudent  and 
skillful  management  of  our  fund-commissioner  and  of  our 
treasurer,  the  income  of  its  endowment  has  been  enough  to 
meet  the  deficiency,  thereby  giving  within  the  year  about 
seventy-five  dollars  to  each  pupil. 

During  most  of  the  year  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  have 
enjoyed  good  health.  Early  in  the  winter,  one  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  Winnie  Dooley,  from  Fitch- 
burg,  was  attacked  with  dropsy  of  the  head,  and  died  after 
a  short  illness  at  the  age  of  eleven  yeai^.  She  was  a  pleas- 
ant child  and  gave  promise  of  success  as  a  scholar.  About 
the  same  time  the  mumps  made  their  appearance  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  children  were  affected  but  not 
seriously.  Soon  after,  the  measles  came  among  us  and 
many  of  the  pupils  had  the  disease  for  the  most  part  in  a 
mild  form  and  not  terminating  fatally  in  a  single  instance. 
With  these  exceptions  the  health  of  the  family  has  been  as 
good  as  usual. 

The  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  on 
public  charitable  Institutions  visited  the  Asylum  in  March, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  state  of  its  affairs  in 
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general,  and  especially  into  the  condition  of  their  beneficia- 
ries. After  a  careful  survey  they  expressed  to  us  entire 
satisfaction  with  the  comforts  and  facilities  for  improvement 
afforded  to  the  children  supported  here  by  that  State.  In 
their  official  report  to  the  Legislature  which  we  have  just 
received,  they  say  respecting  their  beneficiaries  at  this  Insti- 
tution, "  We  fully  coincide  with  the  previous  committee 
that  no  change  should  be  made  concerning  the  education  of 
this  class  of  unfortunates.  We  were  particularly  gratified 
at  the  remark  of  a  very  gentlemanly  officer  of  that  Institu- 
tion when  asked  to  present  to  us  the  Massachusetts  scholars, 
that  he  considered  them  all  Massachusetts  scholars,  since  it 
was  by  the  generosity  of  our  contributions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, that  the  Institution  ranked  as  it  does,  and  that  their 
darkest  days  were  brightened  by  the  liberality  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  therefore  he  considered  it  as  much  a  child  of  our 
State  as  of  his." 

"  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  from 
any  State,  or  even  country,  would  find  tlie  American  Asy- 
lum at  Hartford,  qualified  to  instruct  and  support  them 
with  much  greater  facility,  and  much  less  expense  than  any 
method  we  could  by  any  possibility  devise,  and  therefore 
we  would  firmly  discountenance  any  attempt  to  provide 
further  for  this  class  within  the  borders  of  our  Common- 
wealth." 

The  liberal  provision  made  by  Massachusetts  for  the  edu- 
cation of  her  deaf-mutes,  and  the  interest  manifested  in 
their  welfare  by  sending  the  Governor  and  council  occa- 
sionally and  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  annually  to 
visit  them,  arc  truly  commendable  and  might  well  be  imi- 
tated by  the  other  states  which  educate  their  deaf-mute 
children  at  the  American  Asylum. 

In  several  of  our  late  Reports  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  fact  that  the  founders  and  early  patrons  of 
this  Institution  were  fast  passing  away.  This  truth  has 
never  been  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  our  attention 
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than  it  has  been  by  the  events  of  the  year  under  review. 
Its  President  and  two  of  its  Vice-presidents  have  died  since 
our  last  Report  was  issued.  One  of  the  latter,  Samuel 
Tudor  Esq.,  the  oldest  of  their  number,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  since  its  organization  in  1816.  By  his  contri- 
butions and  efforts  he  aided  in  the  introduction  from 
Europe  of  the  art  of  teaching  deaf-mutes,  and  in  fostering 
this  school  for  their  instruction  during  the  early  part  of  its 
existence.  The  other,  David  F.  Robinson,  Esq.,  has  for 
twenty  years  been  an  efficient  officer  of  the  Asylum  and 
has  ever  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare.  These 
gentlemen  were  among  the  most  prominent  and  useful  citi- 
zens of  Hartford,  and  their  memory  will  long  be  cherished 
by  those  who  have  associated  with  them  in  the  various 
walks  of  life.  But  our  severest  bereavement,  and  one 
which  the  Asylum  has  most  occasion  to  deplore,  is  the  re- 
moval by  death  in  December  last  of  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Wil- 
liams, who  for  more  than  twenty  years  had  held  the  office 
and  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  President  of  this 
Corporation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Asylum  at  their 
office  December  18th,  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

It  having  pleased  God  to  remove  by  death  the  President 
of  this  Institution,  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Williams, 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  deplore  the  loss  of  this  vener- 
able friend  and  associate  in  office,  and  that  we  respectfully 
tender  our  sympathies  to  his  bereaved  widow  and  relatives. 

Resolved,  That  we  show  our  respect  to  the  deceased  by 
attending  his  funeral  in  a  body  this  afternoon,  and  that  we 
invite  the  principal  of  the  Asylum,  Mr.  Clerc  and  the  assist- 
ant instructors,  to  join  us  on  that  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  notice  of  the  deceased  be 
placed  on  our  records  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  our  high 
estimation  of  his  varied  worth  and  excellence. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  Scott  Williams,  was  born  in 
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Wethersfield,  June  26, 1777.    His  father  was  Ezekiel  Wil- 
liams, Esq.,  for  many  years  sherilGf  of  Hartford  County. 
He  graduated  with  honor  at  Yale  College  in  1794,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1799,  having  completed  the 
usual  course  of  study,  partly  with  Judge  Reeve  of  Litch- 
field and  finally  with  Judge  Swift  of  Windham.    He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  in  Mansfield,  but  removed  in 
1803  to  this  city.    By  close  application  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession  he  rose  to  eminence  as  a  counsellor  and  advo- 
cate ;  and  by  a  course  of  honorable  devotedness  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  of  unbending  integrity,  he  secured  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  entire  community.    He  was 
for  seven  years  a  member  of  the  Legislature  ;  for  two  years 
a  representative  in  Congress,  and  for  four  years  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Hartford.    In  1829  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  and  in  1834 
Chief- Justice,  which  office  he  held  till  1847,  when  he 
became  legally  disqualified  by  age.    He  was  connected 
with  most  of  the  charitable  and  benevolent  societies  of  the 
day,  giving  to  each  the  aid  of  his  influence,  co-operation  and 
support.    He  was  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  Asylum  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  a  life-member  by  the 
donation  of  fifty  dollars,  and  one  of  the  Directors  first 
chosen  in  1816.    He  al5o  held  the  same  office  from  1830 
till  1840,  when  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Institution, 
and  was  re-elected  annually  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 
The  duties  of  these  offices  he  discharged  with  great  fidelity, 
and  he  ever  proved  himself  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate 
deaf-mutes  and  of  all  engaged  in  their  instruction.  He 
was  remarkably  regular  and  systematic  in  the  performance 
of  all  his  duties  as  a  man,  a  philanthropist  and  a  christian  ; 
and  although  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  his 
death  seemed  to  us  all  untimely,  so  great  was  his  useful, 
ness  and  his  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and  so  intimately  was 
he  connected  with  the  various  interests  of  humanity  and 
religion.    But  the  Master  whom  he  faithfully  served  in  the 
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Church  and  in  the  State  had  a  higher  place  and  a  nobler 
service  prepared  for  him  in  heaven.  Thither  he  has  gone, 
we  can  not  doubt,  to  receive  that  crown  of  glory  which 
fadeth  not  away. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  Judge 
Williams  rendered  important  aid  to  the  Asylum  in  securing 
a  grant  from  Congress  for  its  endowment.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  other  representatives  from  Connecticut,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  its  benefit  in  1819  a  township  of 
land  in  Alabama.  From  this  was  derived  its  productive 
fund  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars, 
which  for  many  years  has  enabled  it  to  receive  all  its  pupils 
at  about  two-thirds  the  sum  required  for  their  support. 
We  might  say  much  more  of  the  varied  worth  of  our  late 
excellent  President ;  of  the  respect  paid  to  his  memory  by 
the  Bar  of  Hartford  County ;  of  the  favorable  notices  of  the 
public  press ;  of  the  eulogium  of  his  pastor  contained  in  the 
funeral  discourse.  We  will  however  only  add  that  the 
universal  feeling  of  this  community  seemed  to  be  that  in  his 
death  Hartford  had  lost  its  most  respected  citizen ;  the  Bar 
its  most  esteemed  member ;  the  cause  of  benevolence  its 
most  liberal  supporter ;  the  Church  its  brightest  ornament, 
and  the  poor  man  his  kindest  and  most  sy^npathizing 
friend. 

The  peculiar  physical  condition  of  deaf-mutes  has  given 
rise  to  many  questions  of  deep  interest  to  the  physiologist, 
the  metaphysician  and  the  theologian,  some  of  which  have 
been  considered  and  discussed  in  our  former  Reports. 
Among  these,  none  are  more  interesting  than  the  inquiries 
whether  the  deaf  and  dumb,  previous  to  entering  schools 
for  tlieir  instruction  have,  either  as  innate,  or  as  the  result 
of  a  process  of  unassisted  reasoning,  any  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being — the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe; — of  their 
own  souls ;  of  a  future  state ;  of  the  design  of  religious 
worship,  and  whether  accurate  information  can  be  imparted 
to  them  on  these  subjects  by  the  means  employed  in  their 
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education,  so  that  they  will  become  intelligent  moral  agents, 
and  be  like  others  responsible  to  government  both  human 
and  divine.  These  points  were  briefly  examined  in  one  ol 
our  Reports  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  evidence  was 
then  exhibited  sufficient  to  convince  any  candid  mind  that 
they  have  no  such  ideas  unless  directly  communicated  to 
them  by  other  persons.  As  the  correctness  of  that  conclu- 
sion has  of  late  been  called  in  question,  and  the  subject  seems 
to  be  exciting  some  attention  in  certain  quarters,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  upon  which  it  was 
based,  and  to  say  that  no  facts  have  since  come  to  our  notice 
which  can  effect  any  change  in  our  views  on  the  points  re- 
ferred to. 

When  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  brought  to  us  for  instruc- 
tion their  mental  faculties  are  but  little  developed.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  they  have  no  medium  of  commu- 
nication with  persons  around  them.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  simple  signs  expressive  of  their  more  urgent  desires 
and  wants,  and  of  directions  whicli  their  parents  are  obliged 
to  give  them  concerning  their  ordinary  employments,  they 
have  no  common  language.  In  general  they  are  wholly 
unacquainted  with  every  thing  outside  of  the  field  of  their 
own  observation.  In  fact  they  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  thing  beyond  their  sensible  horizon.  Of  the  news  of 
the  day ;  of  events  transpiring  in  the  families  of  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood ;  of  the  more  important  affairs  of  the 
State,  of  the  nation,  of  foreign  countries, — information 
whicli  other  children  gain  from  the  conversation  of  older 
persons, — they  are  entirely  ignorant.  Their  small  stock  of 
'knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  observation.  Hence  we 
find  that  their  perceptive  faculties  are  pretty  well  developed, 
while  those  of  reasoning  and  reflection  have  been  but  par- 
tially called  into  exercise. 

If  little  progress  has  been  made  in  intellectual  improve- 
ment there  has  been  still  less  in  moral  culture.  With  the 
same  bias  to  evil  and  self-indulgence  as  other  children,  they 
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are  not  influenced  by  the  restraints  of  public  sentiment,  of 
law  and  moral  obligation  in  an  equal  degree,  because  they 
know  nothing  of  law  or  a  law-giver.  After  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  pupils  made  under 
favorable  circumstances  and  at  different  times  during  a 
period  of  more  than  forty  years,  not  one  has  been  found 
who  had  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being,  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  future  retribution  by  any 
process  of  reasoning,  or  by  any  innate  sense  or  impression 
on  the  mind.  The  result  of  an  investigation  of  this  subject 
by  the  late  Principal  of  the  Asylum,  Mr.  Weld,  was  given 
in  our  twenty-seventh  annual  Report,  issued  in  May,  1838. 
From  the  answers  given  by  those  who  were  questioned  in 
regard  to  these  matters,  about  fifteen  in  all,  and  they  were 
the  most  intelligent  and  best  educated  of  our  graduates,  it 
appeared  that  previous  to  instruction  they  had  no  idea  of  a 
God ;  of  their  own  souls ;  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  of 
the  design  of  religious  worship.  From  their  written  replies 
we  make  the  following  brief  quotations.  "  Of  the  Divinity 
I  had  no  idea  whatever  before  going  to  the  Asylum."  "I 
did  not  know  that  a  Creator  existed."  "I  had  no  notion 
of  a  God  at  all."  "  I  had  no  idea  of  God."  "  I  had  no 
clear  idea  of  the  Creator  before  my  education,  ihor  of  any 
immortal  being."  Before  I  was  instructed  my  mind  was 
certainly  in  an  entire  state  of  ignorance  of  God."  "  I  knew 
nothing  about  the  Creator,  the  creation  of  the  earth  and 
heavens,  the  souls  of  men,  nor  a  future  state." 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  men  and  animals  they  were 
found  not  to  have  reflected  much  if  at  all.  One  or  two 
seemed  to  have  formed  the  opinion  that  the  world  ha^ 
always  existed  and  that  there  had  always  been  a  succession 
of  the  beings  inhabiting  it ;  while  most  of  them  had  not 
given  a  single  thought  to  the  subject.  The  following  quo- 
tations are  taken  from  their  answers  to  the  question  on  this 
point.  "  I  never  attempted  to  suppose  who  had  made  the 
world,  nor  how  it  had  come  into  existence."    I  had  no 
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ideas  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor  of  the  beings  it  con- 
tains." "  I  knew  nothing  concerning  the  origin  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world."  "  I  had  never  reasoned  about  the 
origin  of  the  world."  "  I  had  thought  that  the  world  and 
beings  were  always  the  same."  "  I  believe  I  used  to  think 
that  this  world  stood  itself  always,  and  the  people  too  were 
descended  from  generation  to  generation  without  origin." 

They  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  their  own 
souls  and  of  all  other  spiritual  beings,  as  appeared  from 
replies  made  when  questioned  as  before.  "  I  did  not  know 
I  had  a  soul."  "  I  had  not  any  idea  of  my  own  soul,  nor  of 
any  spirit  whatever."  "  I  knew  nothing  about  my  own 
soul  from  my  infancy.  I  had  not  any  idea  of  spirit  till  my 
admission  into  the  Asylum."  "  I  never  conceived  such  a 
thing  as  a  soul,  nor  was  I  ever  conscious  that  my  mind  had 
faculties  and  operations  different  and  distinct  from  those  of 
my  body." 

Their  notions  respecting  death  and  a  future  state  were 
crude  and  unsatisfactory.  The  following  extracts  are  taken 
from  their  own  answers.  "I  knew  but  little  about  death. 
I  dreaded  to  think  that  it  would  seize  my  body.  The  body 
would  turn  into  a  cold  corpse  and  lie  beneath  a  dreary 
grave  forever."  "I  thought  it  was  strange  that  man 
should  die.  I  felt  it  was  melancholy  and  terrible.  I 
thought  death  was  eternal  sleep  like  that  of  the  beasts." 
"  I  thought  when  people  died  the  bodies  were  buried  in  the 
grave,  but  I  did  not  know  anything  of  their  souls  which 
were  separated  from  their  bodies  and  immortal  and  went  to 
God  to  be  judged."  "I  did  not  know  anytliing  of  death 
before  I  saw  it,  but  when  death  happened  I  observed  it  with 
feelings  of  fear.  Frequently  the  thought  of  such  death  was 
very  unpleasant  to  me.  I  refused  to  yield  to  death  and 
thought  I  would  live  forever." 

Their  views  of  religious  worship  before  being  instructed 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quotations  from  their 
answers.    "  I  did  not  know  for  what  persons  engaged  in 
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prayer  or  religious  worship."  "  I  thought  they  generally 
went  to  church  to  hear  what  ministers  said,  but  I  did  not 
know  they  worshipped  God.  I  thought  people  in  church 
sang  to  please  others."  "  I  did  not  understand  why  the 
people  were  engaged  in  praying."  "I  did  not  think  of 
religious  worship  when  I  saw  the  people  worshipping  in 
church  or  at  home.  I  believed  tliat  it  was  customary  for 
them  to  be  engaged  in  worship ;  for  I  had  observed  some 
churches  in  every  place." 

In  addition  to  these  declarations  of  educated  deaf-mutes, 
we  have  tlie  testimony  of  their  most  eminent  teachers  to  the 
same  effect.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  the  first  principal  of  this  Insti- 
tution, after  an  intimate  acquaintance  for  twenty  years  with 
the  mental  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  made  this  ex- 
plicit statement.  "  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  produce 
the  instance  of  a  deaf-mute  from  birth,  who  without  instruc- 
tion on  the  subject  from  some  friend,  or  at  some  institution 
for  his  benefit,  has  originated  from  his  own  reflections  the 
idea  of  a  Creator  and  Moral  Governor  of  the  world,  or  who 
has  formed  any  notions  of  the  immateriality  and  immortal- 
ity of  his  own  soul^  His  successor,  Mr.  Weld,  in  the  Re- 
port already  referred  to,  gave  his  views  in  the  following 
words :  "  Persons  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  are  quite  un- 
conscious, at  least,  of  possessing  any  innate  idea  of  God. 
Among  the  large  numbers  who  have  been  examined  by  the 
instructors  of  the  Asylum,  no  one  has  ever  been  found  who 
professed  to  have  had  this  knowledge  naturally,  or  to  have 
attained  it  by  the  original  force  of  his  own  mind."  Mr. 
Clerc,  who  lost  his  hearing  in  early  infancy,  for  more  than 
forty  years  a  teacher  of  his  fellow  mutes,  expressed  his 
opinion  on  these  subjects  in  the  following  manner.  The 
replies  of  our  pupils  to  these  questions  correspond  substan- 
tially not  only  with  those  I  have  received  from  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  when  examining  them  on  similar  subjects, 
but  also  with  my  own  ignorance  of  God  and  of  my  own 
soul  and  a  future  state."    Dr.  Peet,  Principal  of  the  New 
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York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  gave  his  testimony 
in  these  words :  "  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  as  the  result 
of  repeated  experiments,  that  previous  to  instruction,  no 
deaf-mute  has  any  idea  of  his  moral  accountability,  or  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  that  of  the  consequences 
of  death,  a  spiritual  existence,  and  the  retributions  of  an 
eternal  state,  they  have  no  just  conceptions."  Mr.  Hutton, 
Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  said:  "In  the 
whole  course  of  my  sixteen  years  experience  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf-mutes,  I  have  never  found  any  evidence  for 
believing  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  possessed  any 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  who  created  and  governs  every- 
thing around  us,  or  an  idea  of  spiritual  existence  previous 
to  instruction."  Mr.  Turner,  the  present  Principal  of  the 
Asylum,  made  the  following  statement.  "I  have  never 
seen  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  who  had  originated  the  idea 
of  the  Creator,  the  soul,  the  beginning  of  things,  or  who  had 
any  correct  notions  of  death  or  of  religious  worship.  All 
whom  I  have  instructed,  were,  at  the  time  of  their  being 
admitted  into  the  Asylum,  profoundly  ignorant  of  these 
truths."  We  believe  that  the  Principals  of  the  other 
American  schools  for  deaf-mutes  coincide  fully  in  these 
opinions,  and  that  all  their  teachers  who  have  investigated 
the  subject  entertain  similar  notions. 

Several  learned  divines,  who  had  inquired  into  this  sub- 
ject before  systematic  instruction  was  given  to  deaf-mutes, 
came  to  the  same  conclusion.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of 
Newport,  in  his  System  of  Doctrines,  published  in  1792, 
has  the  following  passage.  "There  have  been  instances  of 
persons  who  have  been  deaf  from  their  birth  and  conse- 
quently dumb;  and  after  they  have  arrived  to  adult  or 
middle  age,  have  been  able  to  hear  and  speak.  And  though 
before  this,  they  attended  public  worship  with  others,  and 
appeared  very  devout,  and  often  made  those  signs  which 
persons  with  whom  they  conversed  in  this  way  thought 
were  expressions  of  their  belief  of  the  being  of  God  and  of 
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their  piety ;  yet  when  they  came  to  hear  and  speak,  they 
declared  that  they  never  had  a  thought  that  there  was  a 
God,  until  they  could  hear,  and -were  by  that  means  in- 
formed. And  there  never  has  been  an  instance  known 
of  any  such  person's  declaring  that  he  had  any  belief  or 
thought  of  the  existence  of  a  God  before  he  could  hear  and 
speak." 

Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  President  of  Yale  College  from  1739 
to  1766,  in  his  Essay  on  the  nature  and  foundation  of  Moral 
Virtue,  made  the  following  statement.  "  Dr.  Williots,  in 
his  sermon  on  the  Light  of  Nature,  relates  a  story  of  a  man 
in  France  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb  ;  yet  was  very 
knowing,  active  and  faithful  in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
And  upon  a  solemn  trial  before  the  bishop  by  the  help  of 
those  who  could  converse  with  him,  was  judged  to  be  a 
knowing  and  devout  Christian,  and  admitted  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  l4)rd's  Supper,  which  he  attended  for  many 
years,  with  all  the  signs  of  high  devotion,  such  as  elevation 
of  hands,  eyes,  &c.  At  length  a  large  quantity  of  hard 
wax  was  taken  out  of  his  ears,  upon  which  he  could  hear ; 
and  after  a  while  could  speak  and  read.  He  then  declared, 
that  while  he  was  deaf  he  had  no  idea  of  a  God  or  maker 
of  the  world,  or  of  a  future  state  ;  and  that  all  he  then  did 
in  matters  of  rehgion  was  purely  in  imitation  of  others." 

The  means  employed  at  the  present  time  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  generally  successful  in  the 
attainment  of  the  desired  end.  We  say  generally  successful, 
because  exceptions  must  be  made  in  cases  of  original  mental 
deficiency  or  the  injurious  effects  upon  the  mind  of  violent 
disease.  The  letters  and  compositions  of  our  pupils  as  pub- 
lished in  our  annual  Reports  afford  satisfactory  proof  of 
this.  The  general  information  they  gain  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  books  they  acquire  are  not  confined  to  matters  of 
history,  art  and  science,  or  to  their  social  and  civil  relations 
merely.  Their  moral  and  religious  obligations  are  included. 
The  duties  they  owe  to  God  and  their  fellow-men  are  well 
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understood,  and  they  clearly  comprehend  the  requirements 
of  the  divine  law  and  the  way  of  salvation.  We  think  it 
is  not  claiming  more  for  them  than  we  may  justly  do,  to 
say,  that  they  are  as  deeply  affected  and  as  much  influenced 
by  truths  of  this  nature  as  other  young  persons  in  a  chris- 
tian community. 

From  the  fact  that  occasionally  a  deaf-mute  is  sent  to  the 
Asylum  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  that  we  hear  of  an 
adult  now  and  then  who  has  not  been  taught  in  any  school, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  indifference  as  to  whether 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  educated,  or  ignorance  as  to  whether 
there  is  an  Institution  for  tlieir  instruction,  still  exists  even 
in  New  England.  We  would  therefore  earnestly  request 
all  persons  and  particularly  members  of  the  Legislatures  to 
whom  this  Report  may  be  sent,  to  interest  themselves  in 
behalf  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  their  vicinity,  and  use 
their  influence  to  induce  the  parents  and  guardians  of  such 
children  to  avail  themselves  af  the  advantages  offered  them 
by  the  American  Asylum ;  and  if  pecuniary  assistance 
should  be  needed  in  any  case,  to  aid  them  in  making  the 
proper  application  for  a  share  in  the  State  appropriation 
for  that  purpose.  None  should  be  brought  to  school  under 
ten  or  over  fifteen  years  of  age  unless  for  special  reasons  ; 
as  long  experience  has  satisfied  us  tliat  it  is  not  wise  to 
commence  a  seven  years'  course  of  instruction  earlier  than 
ten,  or  to  defer  it  beyond  fifteen  years  of  age.  Those  who 
send  their  children  to  this  Institution  to  be  educated  may 
feel  sure  that  they  will  be  kindly  treated,  carefully  taught, 
and  supplied  with  whatever  is  necessary  for  their  comfort 
in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health,  so  that  the  attractions  of 
their  new  home  shall  lead  them  to  forget,  for  the  time  at 
least,  the  home  they  have  left. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  friends  of  the  Asylum  and  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  for  another  year,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  do 
not  press  the  claims  of  this  Institution  upon  their  attention 
from  motives  of  self  interest ;  but  simply  because  the  con- 
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elusion  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  our  official  connection 
with  it,  that  the  advantages  of  an  education  to  persons 
deprived  of  hearing  and  speech  can  not  be  over-rated.  This 
is  the  only  compensation  for  so  great  a  loss, — the  only 
thing  which  can  so  nearly  reconcile  parents  to  the  calamity 
and  disappointment,  or  raise  the  subjects  of  the  bereave- 
ment to  positions  of  respectability  and  usefulness  from 
which  they  must  otherwise  have  been  precluded.    If  in 
addition  to  these  and  other  obvious  advantages  of  an  edu- 
cation to  deaf-mutes,  affecting  their  social  and  temporal  in- 
terests, the  moral  darkness  in  which  they  are  enshrouded 
can  be  dissipated,  the  light  of  heaven  be  let  in  upon  their 
mental  vision,  and  they  be  made  to  comprehend  their  rela- 
tions to  God  and  their  heirship  to  immortality,  we  may 
surely  be  pardoned  for  any  amount  of  zeal  manifested  in 
securing  to  them  so  great  a  boon.    It  is  our  most  earnest 
desire  tliat  every  deaf  and  dumb  child,  not  only  in  New 
England,  but  throughout  our  whole  country,  may  speedily 
enjoy  the  privileges  afforded  by  this  and  other  similar 
schools  for  their  instruction.    We  commend  them  all,  and 
especially  the  one  entrusted  to  our  care,  to  the  favor  and 
protection  of  our  Lord,  who,  while  he  dwelt  among  men  on 
the  earth,  was  touched  with  the  feeling  of  their  infirmities, 
and  manifested  his  sympathy  with  them  in  their  sorrows  by 
causing  the  ears  of  their  deaf  to  hear  his  voice  of  mercy  and 
the  tongue  of  their  dumb  to  show  forth  his  most  worthy 
praise. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

J.  C.  PARSONS,  Clerk. 

Hartford,  May  10,  1862. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  TEAK  ENDING  ON  THE  IOTH  OF  MAT,  1862, 
THE  TIME  OP  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASTLUM. 


Name. 


Abbott,  William  W. 
Alden,  Benjamin  H.  B. 
Andrews,  Sally  F. 
Andrews,  James 
Armor,  Mary  H. 
Bailey,  JNIartha  J. 
Baker,  Edmund  C. 
Baker,  Selem  A. 
Barker,  Anna  F. 
Bartholomew,  Cornelia  G. 
Bartlett,  James  D. 
Bement,  Marie  L. 
Bennett,  Lenora 
Berry,  George  A. 
Bickford,  Sarah  K. 
Bird,  William  L. 
Blakeley,  Harvey 
Bliss,  Fannie  K. 
Blood,  Charles  H. 
Bond,  Thomas  S. 
Bowden,  John 
Bowers,  Sarah  E. 
Boyington,  George  W. 
Bransfield,  Edmund 
Brennan,  Joseph 
Brown,  Byron  A. 
Brown,  Hannah 
Buck,  Cyrus  F. 
Bucknell,  Major  P. 
Burrell,  Alfred  M. 
Butts,  William  H. 
Calhan,  Margaret 
Callender,  Anna  G. 
Campbell,  Charles 
Campbell,  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  James 
Carl  in,  John 
Carpenter,  Elizabeth  A. 
Carpenter,  Emily  J. 
Carroll,  Thomas 
Gary,  Daniel  VV. 


Residence. 


Northumberland,  N.  H. 
Camden,  Maine. 
Paris,  Maine. 
Paris,  Maine. 
Greensboro,  Georgia. 
Swanzey,  N.  H. 
Boston,  Mass. 
South  Yarmouth,  Mass. 
Jewett  City,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
North  Guilford,  Conn. 
Ashfield,  Mass. 
Searsmont,  Maine. 
Vienna,  Maine. 
Belgrade,  Maine. 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 
Roxbury,  Conn. 
WaiTenj  Mass. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Marblehead,  Mass. 
Beddington,  Maine. 
Prentiss,  Maine. 
Portland,  Conn. 
Staftbrd,  Conn. 
Exeter,  Maine. 
Thetford,  Vermont. 
Burlington,  Maine. 
Harrison,  Maine. 
East  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Barrington,  R.  I. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Warwick.  R.  I. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
M  on  son,  Mass. 
Mansfield,  Mass. 
Warren,  Mass. 
East  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Gardiner,  Maine. 


Admission.  Supported  by. 


Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

March, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

June, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 


1861  N.  Hampshire. 

1857  Maine. 

1858  Maine. 

1857  Maine. 
1860  Friends. 

1860  N.  Hampshire. 
1854  Mass. 

1859  Mass. 
1859  Conn. 
1854  Conn. 
1854!Conn. 

1854  Mass. 
1859  Maine. 
1859  Maine. 
1860Maine. 

1858  Conn. 

1859  Conn. 

1861  Mass. 

1859  Mass. 

1860  Conn. 

1861  Mass. 
1857  Maine. 
1860  Maine. 

1855  Conn. 
1857  Conn. 

1859  Maine. 

1857  Vermont. 

1860  Maine. 
1854  Maine. 

1858  Mass. 

1860  Rhode  Island. 
1858  Mass. 

1856  Mass. 

1858  Rhode  Island. 
1869  Mass. 

1856  Conn. 
1860  Mass. 
1856  Mass. 

1859  Mass. 
1858  Mass. 

1860  Maine. 
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Name. 


Chandler,  Margaret  L. 
Chapman,  Hardy  P. 
Chapman,  Henry  A. 
Child,  Chloe  W. 
Cisco,  Susan  J. 
Clapp,  ElminaD. 
Clark,  Orlando  A. 
C lough,  Mary  E. 
Conley,  James 
Coolidge,  Orrin  G. 
Crandall,  William  F. 
Cullinan,  Martin 
Cutler,  Holton  0. 
Damon,  Frank  C. 
Daniels,  Abby  J. 
Davenport,  John  W. 
Davis,  Ellen  M. 
Davis,  Henry  H. 
Davis,  Zachary  T. 
Dean,  Harry  K. 
Deering,  William  A. 
Derby,  Olive  A. 
Derby,  Ira  H. 
Devoy,  Ellen 
Dickinson,  William  J. 
Dickson,  Charles  A.  S. 
Dooley,  Winnie 
Draper,  Amos  G. 
Drown,  wSampson 
Drown,  John 
DroWn,  Carlos 
Dudley,  Jane  W. 
Ellis,  Tristram  N. 
Ely,  Sabre  E. 
Evans,  Oscar  H. 
Fairman,  Henry  M. 
Feeny,  Tatrick 
Fitch,  Henry  H. 
Franklin  Ellen  M. 
Frost,  Edwin  F. 
Gardner,  Rosa 
Gilbert,  Charles  T. 
Gilbert,  Elizabeth 
Glines,  Joanna 
Goldsmith,  WiUiam  H. 
Gorman,  Mary  A. 
Gough,  Renjamia 
Green,  Albert  A. 
Green,  Joseph 
Hadley,  James, 
Hagerty,  John 
Hanson,  Joseph  W. 
Hardy,  Jane  L. 
Harrington,  Morton  E. 
Harrington,  Sarah  J. 
Hartt,  Cora  E. 
Haskell,  Mary  E. 
Hasty,  Albert  J. 
Hathaway,  Sylvia  W. 
Hemenway,  Josephine  L. 
Herrick,  Caleb  H. 
Hichens,  Mary  W. 
Hines,  Esther  C. 
Hobbs,  Grace  E. 


Residence. 


Bowdoin,  Maine. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Bath,  New  Hampshire. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Newburgh,  New  York. 
Mystic  River,  Conn. 
Gilmnnton,  N.  Hampshire, 
Newport,  R.  I. 
Andover,  Vermont. 
Newport,  R.I. 
Arlington,  Vermont. 
Warren,  Mass. 
Amherst,  ^.  Hampshire. 
New  London,  Conn. 
Tiverton,  R.  I. 
Rockport,  Mass. 
Milton,  Mass. 
North  Stonington,  Conn. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Richmond,  Maine. 
South  Weymouth,  Mass. 
South  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Concord,  Mass. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Chelsea,  Mass. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
North  Bennington,  Vt. 
Browningtou,  Vt. 
Brownington,  Vt. 
Brownington,  Vt. 
Paris,  Maine. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 
Haddam,  Conn. 
South  Royalston,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Gorham,  Maine. 
Preston,  Conn. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Greenville,  Conn. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Derby,  Conn. 
Bethel,  Maine. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Stonington,  Conn. 
East  Weymouth,  Mass. 
St.  Albans,  Vermont. 
St.  Albans,  Vermont. 
Waltham,  Mass. 
Concord,  Mass. 
Barrington,  N.  H. 
Ashburnham,  Mass. 
Upton,  Mass. 
Edgecombe,  Maine. 
Auburn,  Mass. 
Portland,  Maine. 
Winslow,  ]\Iaine. 
Sharon,  Vermont. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Wellfleet,  Mass. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Weston,  Mass. 


Admission.  Supported  by. 


Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

March, 

Nov., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept.,' 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

June, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 


1857 
1855 
1859 
1858 
1861 
1860 
1854 
1859 
1861 
1860 
1860 
1858 
1856 
1861 
1857 
1859 
1860 
1855 
1857 
1860 
1859 
1861 
1861 
1858 
1855 
1859 
1860 
1860 
1859 
1859 
1861 
1857 
1858 
1855 
1861 


Maine. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

N.  Hampshire, 
Conn. 
Friends. 
Conn. 

N.  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island. 
Vermont. 
Rhode  Island. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 

N.  Hampshire. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

Vermont. 

Vermont. 

Vermont. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Mass. 


1853,  Friends. 


1858 
1860 
1858 
1861 
1859 
1852 
1853 
1858 
1854 
1860 
1856 
1855 
1860 


Maine. 
Conn. 
Friends. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Conn. 
Friends. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Vermont. 

1859  Mass. 
1857|Mass. 

1860  N.  Hampshire. 
1854  Mass. 

1857  Mass. 
1859  Maine. 
1859iMass. 

1858  Friends. 
Maine. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 


1861 
1856 
1861 
1859 
1861 
1858 
1855 
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Name. 


Hobin,  Margaret  M. 
Hogan,  James 
Hotchkiss,  John  B. 
Houghton,  Louis  A. 
Howe,  Delphus  B. 
Howe,  Henry  M. 
Howe,  Eldora  M. 
Hudson,  George  E. 
Hulett,  :Martha  J. 
Hurd,  Cathleen 
Hurd,  William 
Hurley,  Michael 
Ingraham,  Lewis  S. 
Ishara,  Annie  T. 
Jack,  Alfred 
Jack,  Dunbar 
Jackson,  VV^illiam 
Joslin,  Adelaide  V. 
Joslin,  Sarah  L. 
Keefe,  Thomas 
Keleher,  William 
Kindrew,  Anna 
King,  Sarah  E. 
Kirk,  David  J. 
Knapp,  Sophia  A. 
Ladd,  Seth  W. 
Lake,  George  R. 
Lake,  Sarah  E. 
LafFerty,  Ellen 
Lee,  George  H. 
Lester,  Levi  A. 
Livingston,  Robert  D. 
Lovejoy,  Abby  S. 
Lovejoy,  Erastus 
Ludwig,  Simon  B. 
Magee,  John 
Mahoney,  Catharine 
Marsh,  Catharine  B. 
Marsh,  Paulina  M. 
Marsh,  Jonathan  F. 
Martin,  Willard  E. 
Mayhew,  Benjamin 
Mayhew,  Jonathan  A. 
McCarty,  Catharine 
McClure,  Sophronia  N. 
McCune,  William  J. 
McElroy,  Hugh 
McKay ]|  Mary  A. 
McLaughlin,  Agnes 
McTier,  Nancy 
Mead,  Mary 
Miller,  Charles 
Miller,  George 
Mills,  Susan 
Mitchell,  Harriet 
Moodie,  David 
Moodie,  Thomas 
Moore,  Harry  H. 
Mundall,  Charles  J. 
Nelson,  William  J. 
Nettleton,  Charlotte  A. 
Newhall,  George  A. 
Newton,  Ellen  M. 
Nolan,  Thomas 


Residence. 


Boston,  Mass. 
North  Providence,  R.  L 
Seymour,  Conn. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
North  Bi-ookfield,  Mass. 
North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Marlboro',  Mass. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Pawlet,  Vermont. 
Stoneham,  Mass. 
Stoneham,  Mass. 
Newton,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
i'horndike,  Maine. 
Thorndike,  Maine. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Guilford,  Vermont. 
Middleborough,  Mass. 
Stroudsburgh,  Penn. 
Winchester.  N.  H. 
Brighton,  Vermont. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Pawtucket,  ^lass. 
Burrillville,  R.  L 
Providence,  R.  L 
Manchester.,  N.  H. 
Sidney,  Maine. 
Sidney,  Maine. 
W^aldoboro',  Maine. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
West  Randolph,  Vt. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Tisbury,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Ryegate,  Vermont. 
Easton,  Conn. 
North  Providence,  R.  I. 
River  Point,  R.  L 
North  Providence,  R.  L 
Boston,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Providence,  R.  L 
Johnson,  Vermont. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Greensboro',  Vermont. 
Greensboro',  Vermont. 
JBordentown,  N.  J. 
Hubbardston,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bridgewater,  Conn. 
Melrose,  ^lass. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Poultney,  Vermont. 


Admission.  Supported  by. 


Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

Feb., 

Sept., 

Feb., 

Feb., 

Sept., 

May, 

No^.', 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 


1857  Mass. 

1857  Rhode  Island. 

1859  Conn. 

1857  Mass. 
1854  Mass. 

1856  Mass. 
1861  Mass. 
]  859  Mass. 
1854  Vermont. 

1854  Friends. 

1855  Mass. 

1858  Mass. 

1853  Mass. 

1859  Friends. 
1858  Maine. 
1858  Maine. 

1858  Conn. 

1854  Mass. 

1855  Conn. 

1859  Mass. 
1858  Mass. 

1860  Vermont. 

1857  Mass. 

1860  Friends. 

1861  Friends. 
1860  Vermont. 

1857  Mass. 

1858  Mass. 

1856  Mass. 

1857  Rhode  Island. 

1855  Friends. 

1856  N.  Hampshire. 
1860  Maine. 

1860  Maine. 
1855  Maine. 

1857  Mass. 

1858  Mass. 
1852  Mass. 
1855  Mass. 

1860  Mass. 
1855  j  Vermont. 

1858  Mass. 
1855  Mass. 
1855  Mass. 

1859  Vei-mont. 

1855  Conn. 

1858  Rhode  Island. 

1862  Rhode  Island. 

1861  Rhode  Island. 

1856  Mass. 

1856  Mass. 
1858  Maine. 

1861  Rhode  Island. 

1857  Vermont. 
1854  Conn. 

1858  Vermont. 
1858  Vermont. 
1858  Friends. 
1856  Mass. 
1861  Friends. 
1858  Conn. 
1858  Mass. 
1856  Mass. 
185  7.  Vermont. 
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Name. 


Norcross,  Alphonzo  M. 
O'Donnell,  Catharine 
O'Domiell,  James 
O'Harra,  John 
O'Neal,  Marv  A. 
Ogden,  HatTie  P. 
Ould,  Edward  C. 
Page,  Roscoe  G. 
Parkinson,  Joseph  G. 
Pfeifer,  Peter 
Plaisted,  Mary  M. 
Plaisted,  Samuel  S. 
Porter,  Wendell  P. 
Powers,  James  A. 
Pratt,  John  W. 
Pray,  Wiiifield  S. 
Prince,  Mary  E. 
Putnam,  Almedia  M. 
Quinn,  Mary  A. 
Randall,  Anna  A. 
Reardon,  Ann 
Reed,  Ada  E. 
Reekie,  Margaret 
Reynolds,  Frank  B. 
Rice,  William  F. 
Rider,  Alpheus  H. 
Rogers,  GeorgianaF. 
Rogers,  Sabrina  S. 
Russell,  Sanford 
Sachse,  Ferdinand 
Scammell,  Henry  B. 
Seiders,  Luella 
S eiders,  Emma  J. 
Slate,  Charley  D. 
Small,  Ashley  B. 
Small,  Elizabeth  F. 
Small,  Marshall  H. 
Smith,  Freeman  N. 
Smyth,  Emma  M. 
Somes,  Harriet  J. 
Soper,  Isaac  N. 
S plain,  Mary 
Stillmau,  Henry  D. 
Stilphen,  Joseph  D. 
Stoflfel,  Anna  M. 
Sullivan,  Patrick 
Sullivan,  Patrick  J. 
Sunderland,  George  0. 
Sykes,  John  C. 
Tallmadge,  Henry  L. 
Tasker,  Frank  C. 
Taylor,  Sarah 
Terry,  Marion  S. 
Thayer,  Emeline 
Thomas,  Harriet  A. 
Thomas,  Robert  M. 
Town,  Ada  L. 
Trask,  John 
Tuttle,  Jacob  E. 
Wade,  Patrick 
Wakefield,  George  W. 
Wardman,  Jabez 
Wass,  Francis  N. 
Watts,  Francis  A. 


Residence. 


Admission,  j Supported  by. 


Norwich,  Conn. 
Stonington,  Conn. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Milford,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Derby,  Conn. 
Norridgewock,  !Maine. 
Sandwich,  N.  H. 
CoUinsville,  Conn. 
Limerick,  Maine. 
Limerick,  Maine. 
Somerville,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Middletown,  Conn. 
Great  Falls,  N.  H. 
Camden,  Maine. 
Poland,  Maine. 
East  Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Durham,  N.  H. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Dummerston,  Vermont. 
Clinton,  Mass. 
IThompson,  Conn. 
jBangor,  Maine. 
iCoventry,  R.  L 
|MontviUe,  Conn. 
I  East  Brewster,  Mass. 
lAthens,  Maine. 
iWaterbur}',  Conn. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Waldoboro',  Maine. 
Waldoboro',  Maine. 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
Bowdoinham,  Maine. 
Truro,  Mass. 
BoM'doinham,  Maine. 
Chilmark,  I\Lass. 
Newport,  R.  L 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Portland,  Conn. 
Cumberland,  R.  L 
i North  Conway,  N.  H. 
I  New  Haven,  Conn. 
North  Providence,  R.  L 
Boston,  Mass. 
East  Greenwich,  R.  L 
Blackstone,  Mass. 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Providence,  R.  L 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Randolph,  Vermont. 
Warren,  Vermont. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Oakville,  Canada  West. 
Marshfield,  Vermont. 
Deerfield,  Mass. 
Antrim,  New  Hampshire. 
South  Boston,  Mass. 
Brownfield,  Maine. 
iAndover,  Mass. 
lAddison,  Maine. 
iRockville,  Conn. 


[Sept., 
I  Sept., 
iSept., 
iSept., 
lJune, 
lOct., 
I  Sept., 
|Sept., 
ISept., 
ISept., 
ISept., 
jSept., 
Nov., 
March, 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
^lay, 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Oct, 
Sept., 
Oct., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
June, 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
May, 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Oct., 
iSept., 
I  Sept., 
I  Sept., 
jSept., 
I  Sept., 
ISept., 
Sept., 
Nov., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Nov., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 


1857  Conn. 
1860  Conn. 
18.59:Mass. 
1860  Mass. 

1859  Mass. 

1860  Friends. 

1861  Conn. 

1860  Maine. 

1861  N.  Hampshire. 

1857  Conn. 
1859,  Maine. 
1859  Maine. 

1858  Mass. 
1862iMass. 

1861  Conn. 

1854  N.  Hampshire. 
I860:  Maine. 

1862  Maine. 
1861  Conn. 

1855  N.  Hampshire. 
1857  Mass. 

1855  Vermont. 
1858.  Mass. 
1857  Conn. 

1859  Maine. 

1857  Rhode  Island. 

1857  Conn. 

1856  Mass. 

1859  Maine. 
1861  Conn. 

1858  Mass. 
1855  Maine. 

1858  Maine. 

1855  Conn. 

1860  Maine. 

1856  Mass. 

1860  Maine. 

1861  Mass. 

1857  Rhode  Island. 

1859  Mass. 
1861  Mass. 
1856  Conn. 
1861  Friends. 

1855  N.  Hampshire. 

1859  Conn. 

1858  Rhode  Island. 

1860  Mass. 

1359  Rhode  Island. 

1858  Mass. 

1856  Conn. 

1860  Rhode  Island. 
1860  Mass. 
1860  Vermont. 
1659  Vermont. 

1859  Mass. 

1857  Friends. 

1855  Vermont. 

1859  Mass. 

1860  N.  Hampshire. 

1856  Mass. 
1855  Maine. 
1855  Mass. 

1858  Maine. 
1860  Conn. 
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Name. 


Residence. 


i  Admission.  Supported  by. 


Webb,  Ann  E. 
Wells,  Arthur  H. 
West,  Anna  1. 
West,  Betsey  C. 
West,  George 
West,  Rebecca  T. 
Whidden,  John  F. 
Whitcomb,  Mary  M. 
White,  Lorin  F. 
Wilcox,  Mary  J. 
Wilkinson,  John 
Williams,  Frances  A. 
Williamson,  Etta  J. 
Wilson,  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  Frederic 
W^ise,  Henry 
Wood,  Augustus. 
Wood,  Eugene  W. 
Woods,  Welthv  A. 
Woodward,  Cnarlotte  A. 
Wooster,  Prudence  E. 
Young,  George  W. 
Young,  William  F. 


Windham,  Maine. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Coventry,  R.  I. 
Raymond,  N.  H. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Burlington,  Maine. 
Harvard,  Mass. 
Andover,  Conn. 
Deep  River,  Conn. 
Lubec,  Maine. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Northport,  Maine. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Monson,  Mass. 
Buckfield,  Maine. 
Webster,  Mass. 
Plymouth,  Conn. 
Hubbardston,  Mass. 
Hancock,  Maine. 
West  Killingly,  Conn. 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


Sept., 
.Sept., 
Sept., 
•Sept., 
;Sept., 
iSept., 
jOct., 
|Sept., 
Sept.. 
Sept., 
Sept., 
■Sept., 
;Oct., 
iDec, 
Sept., 
'Oct., 
iSept, 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
■Sept., 


1853  Friends. 

1858  Mass. 

1857  Rhode  Island. 

1855  N.  Hampshire. 
1861  Mass. 

1856  Mass. 

1860  Maine. 

1856  Friends. 

1859  Conn. 

1854  Conn. 

1861  Maine. 
1861  Mass. 

1859  Maine. 

1855  Mass. 

1858  Mass. 

1855  Mass. 

1860  Maine. 

1861  Friends. 

1857  Conn. 

1856  Friends. 
1855  Maine. 

1858  Conn. 
ISei.Mass. 


SUMMAET. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Supported  by  Friends,  -         -  - 

-  12 

12 

24 

Maine, 

27 

16 

43 

(( 

New  Hampshire, 

8 

5 

13 

(( 

Vermont, 

13 

10 

23 

(( 

Massachusetts,  - 

-  55 

41 

96 

11 

Rhode  Island, 

12 

4 

16 

t( 

Connecticut, 

-  25 

17 

42 

152 

105 

257 

Whole  number  within  the  year,  -  257 
Greatest  number  in  attendance  at  one  time,  -  _  _  _  222 
Average  attendance  through  the  year,         -         -         _        _        _  219 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


It  18  a  rule  of  the  school  that  specimens  of  composition  published  in  our  annual  reports, 
and  also  the  letters  sent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no  correc- 
tion, except  such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the 
errors  they  contain  are  pointed  out  by  a  teacher.  The  following  are  prepared  in  accordance 
with  this  rule  ;  and  in  judging  of  them,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  age  of  the  writers, 
their  time  of  instruction,  and  whetlicr  they  were  born  deaf,  or  lost  their  hearing  after  they 
had  probably  acquired  some  available  knowledge  of  spoken  and  written  language. 


By  a  lad  12  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  eight  months. 

A  STORY  ABOUT  A  POOR  MAN. 

Many  years  ago  a  poor  man  went  to  the  city.  He  saw  some  boys  who 
laughed  at  him.  He  saw  one  old  shed.  He  went  into  it.  He  saw  three 
robbers.  He  was  afraid  and  ran  from  the  shed  and  he  climbed  up  a 
chimney.  He  hid  up  the  chimney  and  he  dropped  a  large  fur  coat 
down  the  chimney.  The  robbers  saw  the  fur  coat.  They  were  afraid 
and  ran  away.  They  left  much  money.  He  took  the  money  and  he 
brought  it  to  his  home.  He  was  very  rich.  He  was  very  glad.  He  went 
to  his  home  and  he  told  his  wife  and  children  and  friends  about  the  bad 
robbers.  J.  H.  D. 

By  a  girl  14  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  eight  months, 

A  STORY. 

Many  years  ago  a  bad  man  and  a  good  boy  rode  to  the  woods.  They 
went  to  a  small  pond.  They  saw  a  large  boat.  They  went  into  the  boat. 
They  rowed  in  the  water.  The  bad  man  ran  and  hid  in  the  woods.  The 
boy  was  afraid  and  cried.  He  ran  to  the  city.  He  told  his  friends. 
His  friends  were  glad  to  see  him.  He  was  very  lean.  A  gentleman 
gave  him  some  meat,  water,  bread  and  pies.  He  ate  them.  He  was 
very  happy.  Another  gentleman  and  the  good  boy  rode  to  a  city.  They 
found  the  bad  man's  house.  They  went  into  the  house.  They  told  his 
mother  about  him.  She  was  very  sorry.  They  found  the  bad  man. 
They  carried  him  to  a  large  prison  and  punished  him.  His  pai-ents  and 
friends  were  very  sorry  and  cried.  O.  A,  D. 
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By  a  lad  13  years  old^  who  lost  hearing  at  six  months  ;  under  in- 
struction eight  months. 
Two  boys  went  to  the  barn.  They  saw  two  oxen  and  five  cows  and  four 
calves  and  two  horses  and  six  lambs.  One  calf  sucked  a  cow.  One  boy 
caught  the  calf  and  led  him  to  a  post.  He  tied  him  to  the  post.  He  took 
a  pitchfork  and  stuck  it  into  the  hay.  He  carried  some  hay  to  a  cow. 
She  ate  the  hay.  The  boy  untied  the  oxen  and  the  cows  and  horses. 
They  went  out  of  the  barn.  The  boys  went  to  the  house  and  told  their 
father.  O.  H.  E. 


By  a  lad  1  A:  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  when  five  years  old; 
under  instruction  eight  months. 

A  STORY. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  a  pretty  dog  and  cat.  I  played  with  them 
every  day  in  the  yard,  they  liked  to  play  with  me  very  much.  I  slept 
with  them  on  the  bed  and  they  made  me  laugh  when  they  were  playing. 
After  breakfast  I  asked  my  mother  if  she  would  give  me  some  bread  for 
them.  I  thanked  her  for  it  and  I  went  out  of  the  door  to  feed  them.  I 
ran  into  the  depot  to  see  the  cars.  The  dog  ran  around  the  house  to 
find  some  bones,  he  carried  them  to  the  door  and  ate  them  up.  I  ran 
back  into  the  house  because  the  cars  had  gone  to  Worcester.  In  the 
evening  when  I  had  gone  to  bed  some  of  the  people  came  home  from 
campmeeting  and  my  little  dog  was  out  on  the  railroad,  the  cars  ran 
over  him  and  killed  him  because  it  was  very  dark  and  he  could  not  see. 
The  cars  cut  a  little  hole  on  his  breast  and  he  died  in  a  few  minutes. 
Father  let  him  be  there  all  night.  I  got  up  in  the  morning  and  father 
told  me  to  go  with  him  and  see  him.  I  helped  father  to  bury  him  in  the 
garden  and  father  laughed  at  me  because  I  was  carrying  him  with  my 
hands.  His  name  was  Lion.  He  was  a  good  dog  and  I  liked  to  play 
with  him.  He  looked  like  a  Lion,  but  never  bit  any  body  and  liked  to 
play  with  my  pretty  cat ;  they  both  went  around  the  house  and  fields 
together  to  find  things  to  eat ;  they  slept  on  my  bed  with  me.  I  tried  to 
find  my  cat,  but  she  ran  away.  I  did  not  care  about  her.  I  loved  my 
dog  best.  E.  W.  W. 

By  a  lad  1 6  years  old,  born  deaf ;  under  instruction  one  year  and 

a  half. 

ABOUT  MY  HOME  IN  ENGLAND. 

My  father  and  his  family  lived  in  a  large  white  house  in  England  two 
and  a  half  years  ago.    He  and  his  brothers  worked  in  a  large  garden 
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and  three  fields.  They  planted  potatoes  in  one  of  the  fields.  They 
put  manure  in  two  large  wagons  and  two  horses  drew  the  wagons 
of  manure  into  the  fields.  One  of  the  brothers  took  a  brown  ass 
to  his  barn  and  put  a  harness  on  the  ass  which  drew  a  long  wagon. 
There  was  a  long  milk-can  and  six  pails  in  the  wagon.  He  led  the 
ass  through  a  gate  and  drove  some  cows  near  the  road.  A  woman 
and  my  sisters  milked  the  cows,  and  carried  the  pails  of  milk  to  the  milk- 
can  on  the  wagon.  The  ass  drew  the  wagon  of  milk  in  the  broad  road 
to  its  home  and  my  sisters  carried  the  can  of  milk  into  the  dairy.  They 
put  the  milk  in  some  tubs  on  some  racks  in  my  mother's  dairy.  My 
mother  took  the  cream  of  the  milk  and  threw  it  into  her  large  round 
churn.  The  woman  and  my  sisters  turned  the  handle  of  the  churn. 
She  put  the  butter  into  some  small  barrels.  My  father  rode  with  some 
of  the  barrels  of  the  butter  in  a  long  wagon,  which  was  drawn  by  a  large 
horse  to  the  city  and  sold  the  butter  to  other  Englishmen.  He  returned 
to  his  home. 

He  had  some  cows,  hogs,  horses,  and  many  geese  but  he  sold  them  to 
other  Englishmen,  because  he  wished  to  see  the  United  States.  He  sold 
all  the  fields  and  the  barn  and  the  house  to  other  Englishmen.  His 
brother  often  rode  on  a  black  horse  which  ran  fast  and  jumped  over  em- 
bankments, but  he  sold  it.  I  often  rode  on  a  brown  ass,  but  I  disliked 
it,  because  it  kicked  me.  I  was  glad  to  ride  on  another  red  ass  with  my 
sharp  spurs  and  a  whip.  My  father  told  me  that  I  must  sell  both  of  the 
•  asses  to  other  English  boys.  I  was  sorry.  My  father  told  all  his  family 
that  he  would  take  their  trunks  and  clothes  into  a  large  black  ship.  My 
Father  and  all  his  family  sailed  in  the  ship,  which  was  blown  by  the 
wind,  and  arrived  at  Boston.  They  thanked  God,  because  he  preserved 
them  in  the  ship.  They  lived  in  Rochester  street.  I  was  an  ignorant  boy 
who  did  not  study,  and  often  played  with  my  friends  in  Albany  street. 
My  Father  told  my  brother  and  sister  to  go  to  the  State-house  near  the 
Common.  I  went  with  them  into  the  halls  of  the  State-house,  and  they 
asked  the  Governor  about  the  Asylum  at  Hartford.  I  was  glad  to  go 
with  my  brother  to  the  Depot  of  the  railroad  in  Boston.  I  went  with 
him  into  the  passenger-car,  which  ran  fast.  ^V^  arrived  at  Hartford 
and  I  went  with  my  brother  into  the  Asylum  to  see  the  deaf  and  dumb 
children  learning.  Thirteen  good  teachers  teach  them.  I  must  study 
my  lessons  which  Mr.  S.  teaches  me.    I  like  to  stay  in  the  Asylum. 

P.  J.  S. 
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By  a  girl  13  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  six  months;  under 
instruction  two  years  and  a  half. 

OUR  PRINCIPALS. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  was  the  first  Principal  of  the  Asylum.  He 
was  a  good  man  and  wise  and  he  was  very  kind  to  the  pupils  because  he 
pitied  and  educated  deaf  and  dumb  persons.  He  told  the  pupils  that  they 
must  try  to  study  hard  and  the  pupils  loved  him  very  much.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  respected  him  because  he  founded  the  Asylum.  He 
was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  lived  in  Hartford  with  his  wife,  and 
his  wife  was  deaf  and  dumb,  but  he  was  not  deaf  and  dumb.  "We  like  to 
see  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  in  the  parlor.  He  wore 
spectacles  on  his  nose.  He  became  an  old  man  and  he  was  sixty-four 
years  old.  He  died  in  Hartford  in  the  month  of  September,  1851.  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  was  a  Christian,  and  we  hope  he  is  in  Heaven  and 
sings  with  God  and  Jesus  Christ  and  angels.  He  is  happy.  His  wife  was 
very  sorry  that  he  died  and  she  wept.  She  lives  in  Washington  with  her 
son  and  her  daughter.  Her  son  is  the  Principal  of  the  Washington  Asy- 
lum. One  or  two  years  ago  her  son  came  to  the  Asylum  to  visit  the 
pupils  and  the  pupils  told  me  that  they  liked  to  see  him  because  he  was 
a  pleasant  man  and  he  liked  to  see  them.  He  returned  to  Washington 
from  Hartford  with  Mr.  Ballard,  and  Mr.  Ballard  is  a  teacher  of  the 
pupils  in  Washington.  Mr.  Lewis  Weld  succeeded  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet,  and  Mr.  Weld  was  a  good  man  and  his  laws  were  just  and 
good.  Mr,  Weld  died  in  Hartford  in  1853,  and  Mr.  William  W.  Turner 
succeeded  IVIr.  Weld.  Mr.  Turner  is  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum  now 
and  we  like  him  because  he  is  kind  to  the  pupils  and  we  love  him.  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Turner  traveled  about  the  country  because  he  was  not 
well  and  he  became  well,  and  he  came  to  the  Asylum  again,  and  now  his 
health  is  good.  A.  M.  S. 

By  a  lad  17  years  of  age,  who  lost  hearing  at  two  years;  under 
instruction  2^  years. 

MY  YOUNGER  DAYS. 

Maine  was  my  native  State.  I  was  born  seventeen  years  ago.  My 
father  had  married  his  first  wife  and  her  name  was  Susan.  I  was  born 
and  soon  after  she  died.  Another  took  care  of  me.  When  I  was  a  little 
child  I  did  not  know  that  she  had  died.  He  had  married  the  second  wife* 
Her  name  was  Phebe.  She  took  care  of  me  when  I  was  a  short  boy.  I 
helped  my  father  and  my  mother.  One  day  my  father  told  me  to  carry 
some  short  sticks  of  wood  from  a  pile  to  a  stove  in  his  shop.    He  put  a 
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few  of  the  sticks  of  wood  and  some  shavings  into  the  stove.  He  kindled  a 
fire  in  it.  I  saw  that  his  tools  were  on  a  work-bench.  lie  put  most  of 
his  tools  into  his  heavy  tool-chest.  He  went  out  to  the  barn.  He  led 
his  horse  out  of  the  stable  of  the  barn.  He  stopped  him  and  he  harnessed 
him  to  his  wagon.  He  got  into  the  wagon  and  he  drove  him  a  long  dis- 
tance, which  drew  the  heavy  tool-chest  in  the  wagon  to  the  frame  of  a 
new  building.  He  said  whoa  to  the  horse.  He  got  out  and  helped  one 
or  two  friends  to  move  his  tool-chest  into  the  building.  He  got  into  the 
wagon.  He  rode  home  with  the  wagon.  I  returned  to  the  building.  In 
one  or  two  months  he  finished  erecting  the  new  building  with  his  tools. 
This  new  building  was  a  white  house.  He  put  all  the  tools  into  the  tool- 
chest.  He  walked  a  long  distance  home.  He  harnessed  the  horse  to  the 
wagon  and  called  me  to  get  into  it.  He  drove  the  horse  to  the  new 
building.  We  got  out  and  he  moved  the  tool-chest  with  the  friends  into 
the  wagon.  We  got  on  a  seat  of  the  wagon  and  drove  the  horse  which 
drew  the  tool-chest  in  it  to  the  shop.  We  got  out  of  it  and  we  unhar- 
nessed the  horse  from  the  wagon.  He  led  him  into  the  barn.  We  moved 
the  tool-chest  with  difficulty  into  the  shop.  I  pushed  the  wagon  into  the 
interior  of  the  shed.  We  went  home.  My  father  was  a  carpenter.  I 
often  saw  that  he  built  some  new  houses  and  new  barns. 

One  day  my  father  told  me  to  go  to  a  small  wood-pile.  I  sawed  some 
logs  a  long  time  and  was  tired  and  stood  to  rest.  He  bade  me  to  go  to 
work  again.  I  disobeyed  him  and  ran  away.  As  I  ran  away  I  saw  that 
he  tore  off  a  switch  to  punish  me,  but  I  escaped.  He  chased  me  but  he 
could  not  overtake  me.  I  saw  him  a  long  distance.  I  ran  and  hid  behind 
some  ferns.  He  searched  for  me  but  I  concealed  myself  behind  the  ferns 
in  a  large  cluster  of  trees  beyond  his  house.  He  could  not  find  me  and 
he  went  home.  He  was  angry  because  he  was  disobeyed  by  me.  I  ran 
from  the  ferns  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon.  As  I  ran  and  saw 
some  friends  I  visited  them.  I  ran  away  to  other  ferns  and  I  hid  and 
rested  in  a  small  cluster  of  ferns  in  the  vicinity  of  a  road.  I  rose  and 
stood.  I  saw  the  twilight  and  I  went  to  a  boy's  two  oxen  with  a  cart. 
I  asked  the  boy  if  I  might  get  into  the  cart  and  he  let  me  do  so.  I  was 
glad  and  thanked  him.  He  sat  on  the  seat  with  me  and  he  drove  the 
oxen  which  drew  the  cart  approaching  my  home.  I  saw  my  father's 
house.  I  hid  in  the  body  of  the  cart.  The  boy  saw  that  I  hid  and  he 
blabbed  to  my  father  about  me  hiding  in  it.  My  father  came  to  the  cart 
and  he  saw  me.  I  got  out  of  the  cart  and  he  told  me  to  go  home  with 
him.  I  trembled  for  fear  of  the  switch  in  the  dark  evening.  He  pitied 
me  and  he  did  not  punish  me.  I  was  very  sorry  because  I  had  disobeyed 
him.    I  will  never  disobey  him  again.  B.  A.  B. 
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By  a  young  man  19  years  of  age,  who  lost  his  hearing  when  four 
years  old;  under  instruction  two  years  and  a  half 

ABOUT  A  DRUNKARD. 

Some  years  ago  in  Taunton  Mass.  before  I  came  to  the  Asylum  T  heard 
a  dreadful  story  of  a  drunkard.  The  cars  ran  over  his  legs  and  arms  and 
head  in  that  city.  He  was  about  to  go  across  the  rail  road  near  the  ticket 
office  when  he  was  passed  over  by  the  cars.  Some  laborers  brought  him 
to  the  ticket  office  and  there  put  him  on  a  hand-car,  When  the  report 
spread  that  the  drunkard  was  dying  a  great  many  men  went  to  see  him, 
but  they  could  not  go  into  the  room  to  see  the  drunkard  who  was  lying  on 
the  hand-car,  but  they  looked  in  the  windows.  Several  gentlemen  visited 
him  and  one  of  them  searched  him  to  see  if  there  was  any  money  and  he 
said  that  he  would  give  the  drunkard's  wife  the  money  when  she  came  to 
the  ticket-office.  The  drunkard  at  last  died  in  the  evening.  In  the 
morning  the  drunkard's  wife  came  to  see  the  corpse.  She  wept  much  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband.  The  drunkard  was  an  Trish-man  and  his  wife 
also  was  Irish — That  man  was  naturally  drunken — I  do  not  know  how 
many  children  they  had  at  home.  She  will  be  poor  because  her  husband 
was  dead.  She  will  have  to  earn  her  living  herself.  When  she  had  seen 
him,  she  sent  for  a  drayman  to  carry  him  home  to  her  house.  According- 
ly the  drayman  took  him  out  of  the  ticket  office  and  put  him  in  his  wagon, 
and  brought  him  home  to  her  house.  A  great  many  people  looked  at  the 
body.  Some  of  them  asked  the  drayman  how  the  drunkard  was  killed. 
The  drayman  told  them  that  the  cars  had  run  over  him.  I  saw  the 
corpse.  It  was  dreadful  to  see  the  drunkard  so  mangled.  It  is  dangerous 
for  mutes  to  walk  on  the  rail  road.    This  is  a  true  story.         J.  O'D. 

By  a  girl  19  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  two  year's  and  a  half; 
under  instruction  three  years. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAINS. 

Last  vacation  I  was  much  rejoiced  to  get  home  and  to  be  once  more 
with  my  dear  relatives  and  I  often  sewed  and  I  also  did  various  house 
duties.  One  Saturday  morning  about  five  o'clock  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over,  my  two  sisters,  four  friends  and  I  got  into  wagons  to  go  through 
Wells  River  to  Haverhill.  About  ten  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Benton  jNew 
Hampshire  for  the  purpose  of  picking  blueberries.  When  we  saw  a  road 
and  a  house  which  were  in  a  sad  state,  we  looked  over  the  poor  house 
and  I  will  not  tell  you  about  it,  but  I  should  prefer  to  tell  you  about  the 
Black  Mountains.  There  we  went  blueberrying;  then  we  climbed  over 
rocks  and  stumps.    We  stopped  picking  for  dinner.    After  dinner  we 
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again  commenced  picking  the  blueberries  into  our  pails  and  continued  all 
the  afternoon  till  the  pails  were  full.  While  we  were  walking  up  the 
high  mountain,  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  some  towns  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire.  I  often  stumbled  by  the  side  of  the  rocks,  but  N.  helped 
me  to  get  up.  I  thanked  him  for  he  was  kind  and  polite.  My  friends 
asked  me  if  my  right  hand  was  burnt  by  the  sun,  but  I  did  not  care  about 
my  hand.  They  thought  that  it  would  become  burnt,  but  they  were  mis- 
taken. We  went  to  the  poor  house  again  one  mile  from  the  Black  Moun- 
tains. We  got  tired  and  conversed  with  each  other.  As  soon  as  we  had 
rested  enough,  we  went  through  North  Haverhill  and  noticed  two  little 
children  who  were  walking  on  the  rail-road.  I  asked  J.  why  their  mother 
let  them  go  on  the  rail-road.  I  feared  that  they  would  be  killed  by  the 
cars,  but  J.  said  to  me  that  they  ran  away  from  home  and  they  knew 
where  their  home  was.  We  took  them  into  the  wagon  for  their  home  and 
left  them  there  safe.  Their  mother  ran  out  and  said  to  us  that  she  was 
glad  to  see  us  and  talked  a  little  while.  We  bade  her  good  bye.  We 
got  to  Wells  Hiver  where  N.  and  my  cousin  G.  stopped  and  bought  some 
things  apd  presented  them  to  us  and  we  were  thankful  for  them.  We 
met  my  brother  C.  who  talked  with  us  a  little  while.  We  reached  our 
homes  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  and  we  were  very  tired.  We  had 
tea  and  then  we  went  to  bed,  but  I  was  so  nervous,  I  could  not  sleep. 
My  father  asked  me  how  I  liked  to  pick  the  blueberries.  I  said  to  him, 
very  well.  My  parents  were  much  surprised  to  see  two  pails  full  of  blue- 
berries. They  said  they  were  excellent  to  eat.  We  had  a  very  good 
time.    The  Black  Mountains  are  about  nine  or  ten  miles  from  my  home. 

S.  N.  Mc'L. 


Bi/  a  lad  16  years  old,  laho  lost  hearing  at  four  years  ;  under  in- 
struction four  years  and  a  half. 

American  Asylum,  April  14th,  1862. 
His  Excellency  William  A.  Buckingham,  Govern9r  of  Connecticut, 
Dear  Sir,  I  am  very  happy  to  write  a  letter  to  you  now.  I  hope  you 
will  be  pleased  to  read  it.  I  like  you  to  govern  Connecticut  and  order 
it  very  well.  I  was  very  glad  that  you  were  elected  governor  of  Con- 
necticut again.  I  hope  you  will  be  elected  governor  of  Connecticut  next 
year.  I  like  to  see  you  very  much  when  you  come  here.  I  came  from 
England  to  the  United  States  and  now  live  in  Connecticut.  AVhile  I 
was  at  home  with  my  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  I  was  ignorant.  I  did 
not  know  about  God  and  Jesus  Christ  who  died  to  save  us  from  evil.  I 
could  not  read  the  different  kinds  of  books.  When  events  happened  I 
saw  my  brothers  talking  about  them  but  I  could  not  understand  them. 
I  often  played  with  boys  but  I  could  not  talk  with  them.  I  was  ignorant 
3'  . 
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like  a  horse  or  a  heathen.  I  could  not  understand  the  Holy  Bible.  I 
did  not  know  about  towns  and  animals  and  races  of  mankind  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  things.  I  never  heard  about  this  Asylum.  I  lived  in  Staf- 
ford Springs  Ct.  six  years  before  I  came  here.  My  parents  came  to  this 
Asylum  with  me  and  met  Mr.  Turner  in  his  office  and  soon  they  returned 
home  again.  I  stayed  here.  I  saw  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys  making 
their  signs  but  I  could  not  understand  them.  I  first  learned  the  alpha- 
bet. Soon  I  got  the  elementary  lessons.  I  liked  to  study  them.  I 
could  understand  some  words.  I  grew  to  improve  more.  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  you  were  very  kind  to  me  and  sent  me  to  school  to  learn 
many  books.  I  can  now  understand  my  teachers  who  explain  the  Holy 
Bible  about  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  God  is  very  good  and  wise  and  just 
to  let  all  the  deaf  mutes  come  here  and  learn.  I  know  about  many 
places  in  Europe  and  America  now.  I  like  to  read  many  papers  and  I 
often  hear  the  news  of  the  wac  in  the  South  now.  My  father  died  three 
weeks  ago.  Yours  respectfully,  J.  B. 

By  a  lad  15  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  two  and  a  half  years  ; 
under  instruction  four  years  and  a  half. 

LETTER  TO  GOV.  ANDREW. 

American  Asylum,  April  14th,  1862. 
His  Excellency  John  Andrew,  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 

Dear  Sir,  I  expect  that  you  will  be  glad  when  you  receive  this  letter. 
I  remember  that  when  you  were  at  this  Asylum,  you  liked  very  much  to 
visit  all  your  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and  I  was  highly  pleased  to  see 
you  and  your  friends.  I  remember  you  and  love  you  because  you  have 
been  very  kind  to  me  and  your  other  deaf  mute  children.  I  remember 
that  when  you  were  in  the  Chapel,  you  asked  them  to  write  to  you  and 
I  like  to  do  so.  I  try  to  write  a  nice  letter  to  you  and  to  tell  you  about 
myself  and  your  deaf  and  dumb  children  from  Massachusetts.  I  like  to 
go  to  school  every  day  and  I  like  to  obey  all  my  teachers  and  wish  to 
improve  well.  I  expect  that  I  shall  get  a  good  education  before  I  leave 
this  Asylum.  My  teacher's  name  is  J.  L.  Noyes.  I  study  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Child's  History  of  England  and  I  study  the  Catechism  and 
the  Bible  on  Sundays.  Last  Saturday  afternoon  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
my  cousin  and  I  talked  with  him  a  little  while  and  soon  he  went  away. 
He  is  a  missionary  in  Labrador  and  he  teaches  the  Indian  children  about 
God  and  heaven.  He  has  come  from  Labrador  to  visit  his  friends  and 
he  will  go  to  Labrador  again  next  July.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the 
ignorant  children  of  Labrador  are  taught  to  know  about  God  and  our 
Saviour.  There  has  been  great  rejoicing  on  account  of  the  victories  of 
our  armies  in  all  this  region.    I  am  very  glad  that  our  Federal  soldiers 
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are  good  and  brave  men  and  they  gain  many  glorious  victories  over  the 
rebels  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  but  I  am  very  sorry  that  great  num- 
bers of  brave  and  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  are  killed  and  wounded 
and  there  is  much  blood  poured  out.  Generals  Burnside,  Grant  and 
other  officers  are  skillful  and  brave  men.  1  like  General  Banks  and  I 
remember  him,  that  when  he  was  at  the  Asylum  I  was  glad  to  see  him 
and  his  friends.  My  cousin  Edward  is  in  the  loth  regiment  of  Massa- 
chusetts volunteers.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  very  well.  General 
McClellan  is  the  chief  general  of  the  United  States  army  and  he  is  a  good 
and  very  skillful  officer.  I  hope  that  he  will  soon  fight  with  the  rebels 
at  Yorktown  Va.  and  perhaps  he  will  conquer  them  and  take  Yorktown. 
I  remember  that  a  long  while  ago  General  Cornwallis  and  his  British 
troops  at  Yorktown  surrendered  to  General  Washington.  I  suppose  that 
all  the  rebels  in  Yorktown  will  surrender  to  General  McClellan  as  Corn- 
wallis and  his  troops  did  to  General  Washington.  I  hope  that  the  whole 
rebellion  will  be  put  doAvn  soon.  I  was  born  in  Springfield  Mass.  and 
many  years  after  I  removed  to  Piermont  N.  Y.  I  have  thirteen  broth- 
ers and  sisters  and  I  shall  live  with  some  of  them  in  New  York  State. 
Some  of  my  sisters  live  in  a  distant  state  (Missouri)  and  I  am  displeased 
to  hear  that  two  of  my  sisters  and  their  husbands  are  secessionists,  but  I 
guess  that  they  will  become  good  Unionists.  My  mother  died  a  long 
while  ago.  Some  months  ago  my  father  was  accidentally  caught  between 
the  cars  and  a  brick  building  and  was  hurt  very  badly  and  in  a  few  days 
he  died.  My  brothers  brought  his  body  to  Springfield  Mass.  to  be  buried 
beside  my  mother.  I  dont  like  to  be  an  orphan  but  my  brothers  in  New 
York  take  care  of  me.  I  like  to  remember  you  always  and  hope  that 
you  and  your  friends  all  are  well.  I  hope  that  you  will  receive  this  let- 
ter in  safety.    I  send  much  love  to  you. 

Your  grateful  child,  L.  A.  H. 


By  a  lad  12  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  entirely  before  he  ivas 
nine  years  of  age.  He  had  learned  enough  before  he  came  here, 
eight  months  since,  to  enable  him  to  join  a  class  of  four  years 
standing. 

American  Asylum,  April  11,  1862. 
His  Excellency  Frederick  Holbrook,  Governor  of  Vermont, 

Dear  Sir,  I  am  but  a  deaf  pupil  (not  a  deaf-mute)  of  this  Asylum,  and 
I  suppose  you  will  be  amazed  at  my  audacity  in  thus  addressing  you, 
stranger  as  I  am;  for  to  my  knowledge  I  never  saw  you  and  I  address 
you  without  knowing  where  your  home  was  before  you  were  elected  to 
the  office  of  Governor.  But  it  is  at  Mr.  Turner's  rei^uest  that  I  write 
this  letter,  although  I  am  but  a  poor  writer. 

I  am  not  a  native  of  the  state  of  Vermont  although  my  father  at  pres- 
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ent  lives  there,  for  I  was  born  in  Maine ;  however  before  I  was  four 
years  of  age  my  father  moved  to  Windham  Vt.  and  after  remaining  there 
some  years  he  moved  to  Antrim  N.  H.  as  his  profession  as  preacher  of 
the  gospel  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  long  at  one  place.  He  soon 
again  moved  to  Falmouth  Maine  and  after  remaining  at  that  place  for  a 
couple  of  years  I  was  attacked  by  the  Scarlet  Fever  which  bereft  me  of 
my  hearing.  About  a  year  after  that  my  father  again  moved  to  Sand- 
wich N.  H.  and  after  I  had  stayed  at  that  place  for  a  couple  of  years  I  was 
sent  to  this  Asylum  by  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  Winter  I  heard  that  my  father  had  again  moved  to 
Queechy  Vermont  and  will  remain  there  some  years,  1  suppose. 

I  have  now  been  here  a  little  over  half  a  year.  I  will  be  thirteen 
years  of  age  next  August.  The  boys  here  have  a  custom  of  tcazing  every 
one  on  his  birthday,  but  I  will  escape  that  as  the  month  before  named,  is 
included  in  my  vacation. 

I  suppose  you  know  that  there  are  three  workshops  here,  viz.  The 
Cabinet  shop,  the  Shoe  shop,  and  the  Tailor's  shop,  but  since  I  have 
come  here,  a  fourth  has  been  added  (the  printing  office)  and  I  am  a  com- 
positor in  that  office.  It  is  not  for  job  printing,  but  for  the  publication  of 
a  paper,  "  The  Gallaudet  Guide." 

As  I  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  speak,  I  am  in  a  much  higher 
class  than  I  would  have  been  in  if  I  were  a  deaf  mute. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  G.  P. 

By  a  lad  17  years  of  age,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  eight  years  and  a 
half ;  under  instruction  four  years  and  three  months. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

People  who  live  in  wealth  are  sometimes  addicted  to  indulgence  in 
intemperance,  for  when  they  have  a  banquet  there  is  always  wine  or 
some  other  strong  liquor,  for  those  at  the  banquet  to  drink.  But  they 
think  that  intemperance  does  them  no  great  harm  and  if  it  does  not  it  is 
sure  to  set  their  children  a  bad  example.  When  they  grow  up  they  will 
go  to  the  theatre  where  they  will  drink  and  gamble  with  bad  company 
on  Sundays  or  at  some  other  leisure  time.  It  is  the  way  with  a  father 
who  has  joined  a  Temperance  Society  and  signed  the  pledge  never  to 
take  a  drop  of  any  such  strong  drinks  and  he  often  teaches  his  children 
the  curse  of  intemperance  and  as  they  grow  up  their  behavior  resembles 
that  of  a  Christian.  Peter  the  Great  had  a  fondness  for  liquor.  He 
sometimes  ordered  a  feast  to  be  held  in  his  palace  and  the  people  were 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  banquet  without  fee  and  after  the  feast  was  over 
they  dispersed  in  a  state  of  intoxication  and  some  of  them  fell  ill  and 
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died  after  eating  and  drinking  too  much.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
people  in  England,  France,  the  United  States  and  other  countries  that 
are  in  drunkards'  graves  from  intemperance.  If  you  would  visit  the 
States  prison  and  ask  the  prisoners  what  was  the  cause  of  their  punishment 
they  would  tell  you  that  intemperance  was  the  first  cause  that  brought 
them  into  imprisonment.  A  great  many  degraded  people  have  been  put 
into  the  alms-house  because  of  their  poverty  from  intemperance,  and 
some  people  become  idiots  from  intemperance,  for  there  was  a  woman 
walking  along  the  side  walk  intoxicated  and  she  carried  her  baby  over 
her  shoulders  with  a  hold  of  its  legs  and  its  head  downwards  but  she 
suddenly  dropped  it  and  its  head  struck  the  pavement  and  killed  it  in- 
stantly. She  then  trampled  over  it  but  it  was  taken  away  from  her  and 
she  afterwards  became  an  idiot.  Parents  ought  to  beware  of  having  in- 
temperance in  their  houses  for  it  generally  sets  their  children  a  bad 
example,  for  there  was  once  a  very  smart  and  intelligent  boy  by  the 
name  of  Harry  and  his  father  was  intemperate  in  his  habits  and  every 
day  at  dinner  there  was  wine  upon  the  table,  but  Harry  did  not  like  to 
be  made  a  drunkard.  So  one  morning  he  came  towards  his  father  with 
a  bright  face  and  enlightened  mind.  His  father  was  glad  to  see  his  son 
looking  so  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted  ?  Harry  replied  he  had  a 
word  to  say  to  him  and  he  told  him  to  keep  the  wine  away  from  the 
table  for  he  did  not  like  to  be  in  a  drunkard's  grave.  His  father  only 
swore  at  him  and  walked  out  of  the  room  in  anger.  Harry's  mother 
advised  him  to  pray  to  God  for  help  and  Harry  agreed  to  and  kept  up 
right  in  his  habits  for  some  time  until  his  friends  invited  him  to  the  thea- 
tre, to  gamble  and  talk  together.  Harry  consented  but  while  he  was 
there  they  began  to  pour  out  glasses  of  wine  for  themselves  and  insisted 
upon  Harry's  taking  a  friendly  glass  before  they  would  sing.  They  ridi- 
culed him  in  such  a  way  that  he  drank  glass  after  glass  until  he  was 
unable  to  walk  to  bed.  Harry  felt  very  sorry  that  he  could  not  help 
taking  wine,  and  during  one  night  he  committed  suicide  leaving  a  note 
for  his  mother  telling  her  he  did  not  like  to  disgrace  himself  and  his 
friends.  She  was  much  grieved  because  his  father  had  murdered  poor 
Harry.  H.  McE. 

By  a  girl  18  years  of  age,  who  lost  her  hearing  when  two  years  old; 
under  instruction  Jive  years  and  a  half. 

A  COMPOSITION. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  my  sisters  and  I  used  to  go  to  school.  I  was 
always  happy  to  be  in  school  with  my  classmates.  My  dear  teachers  name 
was  Miss  Pierce.  I  never  learned  books  or  words  but  only  in  the  after- 
noon I  used  to  write  on  my  blankbook  with  a  pen.    Every  morning 
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and  afternoon  I  always  went  to  school  and  I  often  asked  my  teacher  to 
let  me  take  her  pictures  in  a  desk  for  I  liked  myself  to  write  on  my  slate 
and  to  copy  the  pictures.  After  dinner  my  cousin  Mary  invited  me  to 
go  to  her  home  and  I  remained  there  a  little  while.  Then  she  and  1 
took  a  long  walk  out  in  the  road  and  we  arrived  at  a  house.  We  saw  a 
crazy  and  sick  woman  lying  down  on  a  coarse  straw-bed  which  was  in  a 
plain  room.  I  looked  at  her  dreadful  face  and  her  hands  stretching  out  * 
because  she  was  very  sick  and  crazy.  A  doctor  just  got  down  from  his 
gig  and  went  to  the  woman  and  he  stayed  to  look  at  her  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Afterwards  he  went  to  the  gijj  and  rode  away.  We  asrain  re- 
turned  home.  I  bade  my  cousin  good  night  and  I  alone  walked  in  the 
road  by  the  school  as  my  classmates  were  coming  to  me  to  go  with  me. 
Next  day  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  woman  herself  went  behind 
the  house  and  cut  her  throat  with  a  sharp  razor  in  the  afternoon.  She 
quickly  fainted  on  the  grass  and  her  wound  bled  over  the  grass.  She 
stole  the  razor  from  a  shelf  in  a  chamber  and  went  a^vay.  So  she  did 
and  was  dead.  Next  Sabbath  afternoon  there  was  a  funeral.  My  folks 
and  myself  went  up  to  the  house.  The  people  were  quiet  there. 
My  Ryder  (the  minister)  prayed  to  God  before  her  coffin.  Then  we  all 
went  out  of  the  door  and  walked  round  the  crazy  woman  in  a  coffin  to 
look  at  her  and  I  saw  that  her  face  seemed  very  pale.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple went  behind  the  house  and  saw  the  blood  on  the  grass.  The  people 
rode  to  the  grave-yard  and  put  the  coffin  into  the  grave.  Afterwards 
we  all  went  home.    I  shall  always  remember  that  scene. 

C.  A.  W. 


By  a  lad  ]  5  years  old,  horn  deaf ;  under  instruction  five  years  and 

a  half. 

COMMODORE  NUTT. 

I  am  oroino-  to  tell  you  about  Commodore  Nutt.  He  is  the  shortest 
gentleman  in  the  world — shorter  than  Gen.  Tom  Thumb.  He  is 
eighteen  years  old.  His  face  is  smooth,  his  hair  is  of  a  light  color.  He 
wears  a  Putnam  Phalanx  dress  and  a  cocked  hat  on  his  head  and  a 
sword.  I  suppose  that  he  changes  his  dress  sometimes.  I  often  saw  the 
picture  of  Commodore  Nutt  in  a  large  nut  firing  a  few  cannon.  It  was  a 
pun  because  his  name  is  Nutt.  Mr.  Barnum  came  to  see  him  and  he 
went  to  Mr.  Barnum's  American  Museum.  Many  people  think  that  he 
is  not  Commodore  Nutt,  but  Gen.  Tom  Thumb.  I  have  seen  him. 
Gen.  Tom  Thumb's  features  donot  resemble  Commodore  Nutt's.  Gen. 
Tom  Thumb  is  twenty-three  years  old.  Commodore  Nutt  is  eight ee^^ 
-   years  old.    Some  persons  donot  bplieve  Mr.  Barnum,  but  I  believe  him 
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because  I  have  often  seen  Commodore  Nutt.  He  lives  in  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  where  my  home  is.  Gen.  Tom  Thumb  lives  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Commodore  Nutt's  brother  is  a  dwarf.  He  is  about  four  feet  and  six 
inches  high.  I  think  tliat  he  is  about  twenty  years  old.  I  suppose 
that  he  will  travel  about  Europe.  Mr.  Barnum  does  not  deceive  the 
people  about  Commodore  Nutt.  What  he  tells  them  about  him  is  all 
•  right.  They  will  understand  that  he  is  honest.  Commodore  Nutt  is  in 
Barnum's  American  Museum  for  people  to  come  and  see  him.  I  have 
no  more  room  to  tell  you  about  Commodore  Nutt.  R.  D.  L. 

By  a  girl  17  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  Jive  years  and 

a  half, 

Hartford,  May  22nd,  1862. 
My  deaf  Mother, — I  intended  to  write  to  you  soon  after  I  got  here  to 
tell  you  of  my  safe  arrival,  but  I  could  not  get  time  to  write.  You  can- 
not think  how  sad  I  was  to  leave  you  my  dear  Mother  at  Worcester  but 
I  enjoyed  my  ride  to  Hartford  very  much.  All  here  were  well  when  I 
came  except  my  teacher's  father  who  was  very  sick  and  a  few  days  ago 
he  died.  My  teacher  did  not  come  here  till  last  Friday  and  Mrs.  B- 
taught  us  while  he  was  gone.  I  am  very  well  and  enjoying  myself  very 
much  this  spring  but  I  miss  you  very  much.  Last  Saturday  Mr.  T. 
asked  me  if  I  would  write  to  you  to  day.  I  told  him  I  would  if  I  could. 
He  said  he  would  write  to  you  in  my  letter.  When  I  came  here  in  the 
afternoon  I  handed  the  letter  which  you  gave  me  with  some  money  in  it 
to  Mr.  T.  Last  Saturday  afternoon  some  of  the  officers  at  the  Asylum 
and  several  scholars  and  myself  went  to  the  city  to  attend  the  circus. 
I  was  glad  to  go,  for  you  know  that  I  never  went  into  a  circus  before.  I 
enjoyed  it  pretty  well  but  it  was  very  hot  there.  I  saw  a  large  hippopo- 
tamus and  elephants  there  and  a  girl  riding  a  horse,  dancing  on  his  back 
and  jumping  over  a  rope,  and  a  man  standing  on  a  horse's  back  with  a 
lady  in  his  arms ;  but  I  need  not  tell  any  more  about  this  for  I  fear  you 
will  be  tired.  When  I  came  here  from  home  I  found  the  grass,  flowers 
and  leaves  growing  very  fast  and  it  is  very  pleasant  here  this  spring.  I 
am  allowed  to  go  out  after  tea  when  it  is  pleasant.  I  am  reviewing 
Natural  Philosophy  for  examination  and  also  Arithmetic.  I  was  expect- 
ing to  get  a  letter  from  you  last  week,  as  you  said  you  would  Avrite,  but  I 
did  not  get  any.  Have  you  been  so  busy  since  I  left  home  that  you 
could  not  write  ?  If  so  I  will  excuse  you.  Did  you  give  my  love  to 
Mary  H.  and  Grandpa  when  you  got  home  ?  I  hope  you  are  well  and 
also  the  spring  passes  with  you  pleasantly.  Tell  Mary  H.  that  I  should 
like  to  write  to  her,  but  I  can  not  at  present.    I  shall  probably  write  to 
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her  soon  if  I  can.  Have  you  heard  from  Bradford  lately  ?  Last  niglit 
I  dreamed  about  you,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  what  I  dreamed.  How  is 
my  Grandpa  ?  Is  he  any  better  than  he  was  when  I  was  at  home  ? 
Give  my  respects  to  him.  The  weather  is  more  pleasant  here  than  it 
was  at  H.  When  I  came  back  Mr.  T.  Mr.  A.  and  Mrs.  W.  asked  me  if 
you  were  well.  I  told  them  that  you  were  sick  last  Monday  but  you 
were  much  better  when  I  left  home.  One  of  my  classmates  named 
Paulina  went  to  visit  her  friends  in  Winchester  last  week  and  she  went 
to  New  Hartford  where  Chloe  Lankton  lives  and  made  a  call  on  her 
and  Chloe  talked  with  her  by  writing.  Chloe  was  in  bed  and  said  she 
could  not  walk,  or  sit,  or  step,  or  move  freely,  but  she  looked  pleasant 
and  happy.  She  has  been  sick  twenty-eight  years.  Her  room  looked 
pretty  and  there  were  many  things  in  it  given  to  her  by  her  friends. 
Miss  M.  said  Chloe  looked  like  the  face  in  my  book  which  you  gave  me. 
I  have  written  enough  about  her,  so  I  will  not  write  about  her  any  more. 
Last  Saturday  I  went  into  a  green-house  where  there  were  many  flowers 
and  some  of  them  I  never  saw  before.  There  were  some  roses  and  they 
were  very  beautiful.  When  you  come  here  I  should  like  to  go  there 
with  you  as  I  know  you  like  flowers.  Are  you  going  to  Boston  soon  ? 
If  you  meet  Sarah  C.  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  her  that  she  owes  me 
a  letter  and  I  should  like  to  have  her  w^rite  to  me  if  she  can.  Do  you 
think  Uncle  H.  will  stop  at  H.  this  summer  ?  Has  Ellen  D.  returned 
from  Maine  ?  I  shall  go  home  again  in  eight  weeks.  Do  write  as  often 
as  you  can.  I  should  like  to  see  you  to-day.  May  God  bless  you  and 
take  care  of  you.       "  From  your  affectionate  daughter, 

M.  M.  W. 

By  a  lad  1 6  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  six  years  and 

a  half. 

MASON  AND  SLIDELL. 

When  Jefl*erson  Davis  was  elected  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  the  Kebel  Congress  chose  two  traitors  Mason  and 
Slidell  as  ministers — the  former  to  England  and  the  latter  to  France. 
So  Mason  and  Slidell  went  on  board  the  steamer  Nashville  on  their  way 
to  England  and  France.  One  night  the  rebel  steamer  successfully  at- 
tempted to  go  through  the  blockading  squadron.  She  arrived  at  the 
Bahama  Islands  and  Mason  and  Slidell  changed  to  the  British  Mail 
Steamer  Trent.  So  the  Nashville  silly  went  away.  Mason  and  Slidell 
did  not  expect  that  any  officer  would  arrest  them ;  but  Capt.  Wilkes  of 
the  United  States  frigate  San  Jacinto  arrested  them  and  conveyed  them 
to  New  York.    The  glorious  news  was  diffused  through  the  United 
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States  with  great  joy  and  huzzas.  Then  Capt.  Wilkes  conveyed  them 
to  Fort  Warren  and  they  were  confined  in  Fort  Warren  some  months. 
The  English  aristocracy  were  very  angry  and  wished  to  demand  Mason 
and  Slidell.  If  the  United  States  would  not  surrender  them,  England 
threatened  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States ;  but  soon  Secretary 
Seward  gave  Mason  and  Slidell  up  to  Lord  Lyon.  They  were  released 
from  Fort  W^arren  and  went  on  board  the  steamer  Rinaldo.  This 
steamer  directed  her  way  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  gale  blew 
very  hard.  The  Rinaldo  arrived  at  the  Bahama  Islands  and  Mason  and 
Slidell  went  to  England.  The  aristocracy  despise  them  now.  I  guess 
that  Mason  and  Slidell  are  in  England  and  France  yet.       W.  J.  D. 

By  a  lad  1 6  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  eight  months  ;  under 
instruction  six  years  and  a  half. 

VERMONT. 

I  am  about  to  write  on  the  subject  of  my  native  State  Vermont.  It  is 
an  inland  state.  It  has  a  beautiful  lake  by  the  name  of  Champlain  on 
which  the  city  of  Burlington  is  situated.  If  you  should  go  to  this  city  on 
a  visit,  I  think  you  would  be  satisfied  with  it,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  towns  in  New  England.  If  you  cross  from  eastern  to 
western  Vermont  you  will  find  a  great  many  mountains.  These  are 
called  the  Green  Mountains.  They  extend  through  Vermont  from 
north  to  south.  Most  of  the  people  are  farmers.  They  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  &c.  They  also  have  an  abundant 
and  not  a  scanty  supply  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  The  horses  of  Ver- 
mont are  well  known  through  the  United  States  to  be  very  fine  and 
handsome  ones.  Many  of  the  horses  in  New  York,  Boston,  Providence, 
Hartford  and  other  cities,  came  from  Vermont.  Three  elegant  and  fine 
Morgan  horses  have  gone  from  Vermont  to  Louis  Napoleon  the  emperor 
of  France  as  a  present.  I  am  proud  of  thinking  the  horses  of  Vermont 
are  the  finest  and  handsomest  ones  in  the  United  States.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  horses  of  Vermont  go  to  Washington  for  cavalry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting  against  the  Rebels. 

A  few  weeks  a^o  the  Third  regiment  of  Vermont  forded  a  little  river 
and  opposed  great  numbers  of  the  rebels  at  Yorktown  and  fought  with 
them  bravely.  They  undertook  to  take  possession  of  a  battery,  but  it 
was  too  strong  for  them,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  We  never 
imagined  how  small  a  number  of  soldiers  would  attack  a  large  number  of 
the  Rebels  with  vigor.  We  were  astonished  that  eight  bullets  were  sent 
by  the  Rebels  through  Capt.  Bennett's  clothes  which  did  not  hurt  his 
skin.    One  bullet  passed  through  his  collar,  another  bullet  through  his 
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pants,  two  through  both  of  his  sleeves,  some  through  the  back  of  his  coat, 
but  he  escaped  uninjured  like  Washington.  I  am  proud  of  Vermont ; 
but  if  Yorktown  surrender  to  General  McClellan  I  think  that  it  will  put 
an  end  to  the  Rebellion  as  did  the  surrender  of  the  British  put  an  end  to 
the  Revolutionary  War.  A  long  time  ago  there  was  a  battle  fought 
between  the  American  ships  and  the  British  ships  on  Lake  Champlain 
near  Burlington.  At  length  ours  beat  them  and  took  possession  of 
nearly  all  of  them.  Another  distinguished  battle  was  fought  at  Ben- 
nington.  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  New  Hampshire  troops  under 
General  Stark  fought  with  the  British  troops.  The  latter  wore  fine  red 
coats  and  white  pants.  The  British  officers  were  mounted  on  fine  horses. 
Our  troops  were  very  different  from  them.  Ours  were  not  as  regular 
and  well  disciplined  as  the  British  troops.  They  were  dressed  in  com- 
mon clothes.  The  British  soldiers  were  so  very  finely  clothed  that  they 
despised  them.  Ours  were  called  Yankees.  The  British  laughed  at 
their  homespun  clothes.  But  when  this  battle  commenced,  they  fought 
with  them  with  gallant  exploits.  The  laughing  British  soldiers  were 
vanquished,  great  numbers  of  them  were  killed  and  the  rest  of  them 
turned  and  fled.  General  Stark  died.  A  monument  commemorates 
General  Stark  in  Manchester,  N.  H.  I  pause,  having  finished  this  com- 
position. W.  E.  M. 

By  a  girl  18  years  of  age,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  six  years 

and  a  half 

THOUGHTS  OF  FRUIT. 

Fruit  is  a  vegetable  production  including  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
oranges,  etc.  Fruit  is  produced  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  and  is 
very  agreeable  to  man.  Some  kinds  of  fruit  are  very  good  for  sick  peo- 
ple for  they  are  nourishing  and  often  make  them  feel  better  after  being 
in  great  pain.  They  are  of  very  different  sizes  and  colors.  They  also 
differ  in  their  taste  and  shape.  Fruit  has  a  great  variety  of  taste,  con- 
sequently a  great  many  apples  have  a  peculiar  taste  so  that  you  always' 
perceive  the  difference  between  them  when  you  eat.  Some  apples  taste 
quite  sour  but  some  are  mild,  however  many. are  sweet  and  pleasant  to 
the  taste.  The  colors  of  some  varieties  of  the  pear  and  apple  are  very 
beautiful,  which  please  us  by  their  looks.  Strawberries  have  a  very  pretty 
red  color,  with  their  seeds  on  the  outside.  They  become  very  juicy. 
When  you  eat  them,  you  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  that  they  melt  in  your 
mouth.  The  orange  has  a  very  rich  color  and  gratifies  our  taste  very 
much.  The  plum,  peach  and  cherry  are  fine,  pulpy  fruit,  as  in  them  the 
germ  becomes  colored  and  very  juicy.  The  pear  varies  in  shape  and 
taste.    When  the  blossom  of  the  pear  fades  away,  it  grows  very  much 
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and  when  it  is  ripe  it  is  large  and  of  a  yellow  color.  The  peach  is  flesh- 
colored  and  it  has  a  delightful  taste  and  provokes  a  good  appetite.  Some 
vines  climb  a  long  pole  by  winding  around  it  in  order  to  support  them- 
selves as  grapes,  beans,  &c.  or  trail  on  the  ground  as  pumpkins,  melons, 
and  cucumbers.  The  branches  of  a  grape  vine  are  suspended  from  the 
large  long  stem  which  look  graceful,  climbing  over  an  arbor  and  the 
leaves  are  very  green,  and  broad.  Wine  is  made  of  grapes,  and  apples 
may  be  ground  to  cider,  which  furnish  wholesome  drink.  In  the  Torrid 
Zone  fruits  are  of  wonderful  size  and  they  are  particularly  favored  in 
the  growth  of  the  products  of  the  soil  which  are  variegated  with  rich  and 
elegant  colors.  The  cocoanut  is  a  hard  shell  which  contains  a  white 
kernel  and  milk,  and  which  affords  good  food.  The  banana  resembles 
the  cucumber  in  form  and  size  which  is  very  soft  and  has  a  rich  taste. 
The  leaves  are  of  great  size.  The  plantain  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet,  whose  leaves  are  about  six  feet  long  and  two  broad.  In  California 
some  trees  bear  very  large  fruit  on  account  of  the  warmer  climate.  In 
autumn  fruit  nourishes  us  much  and  serves  man  and  the  land  animals, 
and  the  trees  afford  fuel,  shelter  and  shade. '  During  the  winter  buds 
are  upon  the  trees  in  which  flowers  are  folded  up.  At  the  return  of 
Spring  the  buds  always  expand,  and  blossoms  cover  the  trees.  They 
delight  us  by  their  beauty.  So  it  is  that  the  plant  comes  up,  produces 
its  blossoms  and  fruit,  and  its  fruit  ripens  and  falls.  The  kindness  of  our 
heavenly  Father  nourishes  and  supports  us  in  order  to  sustain  our  lives. 
How  wonderful  the  Creator  is  !  I  could  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
telling  of  the  fruits,  but  I  must  stop  writing.  M.  J.  H. 

By  a  girl  17  years  of  age,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  six  years 

and  a  half. 

SPRINGS,  LAKES  AND  RIVERS. 

Springs  are  formed  by  rain  sinking  into  the  ground  until  its  further 
progress  is  detained  by  the  parts  of  the  soil  which  consist  of  clay  or  rock. 
The  pressure,  continuing,  causes  the  water  to  flow  out  through  the  open- 
ings of  the  ground.  The  water  of  Springs  is  mostly  fresh.  However  in 
some  parts,  it  is  salt,  as  there  are  salt  springs  some-where  which  can  be 
manufactured  into  salt.  There  are  also  Mineral  Springs  which  are  val- 
uable for  medicinal  purposes,  and  are  drank  for  the  benefit  of  health. 
Such  Springs  are  situated  in  New  York,  and  in  Virginia,  and  other 
places. 

Lakes  are  bodies  of  water  which  are  almost  surrounded  with  land,  and 
they  are  numerous  in  high  latitudes.  A  few  of  them  have  no  outlets,  and 
others  empty  themselves  by  outlets,  but  they  receive  running  waters. 
Many  of  these,  are  the  sources  of  large  rivers.    Lake  Superior  is  the 
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largest  of  all  the  lakes  in  the  United  States.  Lakes  both  receive  and  dis- 
charge water,  and  many  of  them  are  formed  by  water  flowing  into  them 
from  the  surrounding  peaks.  It  is  supposed  that  some  of  the  lakes  are 
formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  ground  during  earthquakes. 

Bivers  are  large  streams  ot  water  flowing  towards  the  ocean,  the  lakes, 
or  another  river.  The  river  is  a  basin  of  the  valley  which*embraces  only 
the  channel  of  water  but  the  land  is  emptied  by  all  the  rivers  that  flow 
through  it.  There  are  rivers  which  flow  into  lakes  having  no  outlets,  or 
which  are  lost  in  the  sand.  The  Mississippi  River  running  from  the  Itaca 
Lake  in  Minnesota,  is  the  longest  in  the  world,  but  the  Amazon  river,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Brazil  in  South  America,  is  the  largest  in  breadth, 
discharging  great  quantities  of  water  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  the  territories  west  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  scanty  supply  of 
water,  so  many  people  do  not  go  there  to  live  permanently.  There  are 
few  lakes  in  these  territories  and  few  rivers  there.  Rivers,  lakes,  and 
springs  are  very  useful  so  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  a  kind  Providence 
for  forming  springs,  lakes,  and  rivers. 

There  are  some  Great  Falls.  The  Fall  of  Niagara  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  works  of  God  and  it  strikes  us  with  admiration.  The  water 
falls  down  the  rock,  not  touching  it,  the  people  can  walk  in  behind  the 
water  running  beyond  the  rock  and  then  they  can  see  something  which 
looks  really  like  a  rainbow.  E.  M.  F. 

£1/  a  girl  1 6  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  six  years  and 

a  half. 

BOTANY. 

Botany  is  a  description  of  flowers,  and  plants;  and  pleases  all  people 
in  the  world,  especially  those  of  the  female  sex  because  ladies  seem  to  be 
more  fond  of  flowers  than  gentlemen,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  taking 
care  of  them  during  the  summer  months.  As  we  learn  Botany,  it  makes 
our  fondness  for  them  increase  more  and  more,  and  it  makes  us  more  fond 
of  them  than  we  otherwise  would  be,  had  we  never  studied  Botany,  which 
introduces  our  minds  to  a  variety  of  new  and  delightful  ideas.  Grammar 
affords  no  pleasant  objects  to  delight  the  eye,  but  Botany  interests  us 
much,  because  here  the  objects  about  which  we  are  to  learn,  will  be 
placed  before  us  to  see,  to  touch,  and  to  smell.  Thus  three  of  our  senses 
will  be  called  upon  to  aid  the  memory  and  understanding.  We  are  often 
led  to  think  about  a  wise  Providence  after  examining  the  delicate  flow- 
ers. A  rich  succession  of  various,  and  lovely  blossoms  is  made  for  our 
admiration,  and  enjoyment.  They  are  of  all  colors  with  the  exception  of 
black.  All  these  colors  mingled  with  the  fresh  green  leaves,  make  a  feast 
for  our  eyes ;  we  are  sure  we  can  hairdly  enjoy  our  walks,  if  we  do  not 
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see  them.  The  earliest  flowers  that  we  see  in  the  spring,  are  the  most 
precious  to  us.  They  are  little  pale  blue  flowers,  usually  called  "  Inno- 
cence "  of  which  they  are  no  unapt  emblem.  Others  term  them  "  Forget 
me  not."  They  rise  but  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  They  grow  in 
great  luxuriance  upon  sloping  banks,  often  appearing  in  large  patches 
which  form  a  soft  and  fragrant  bed.  Children  who  are  weary  of  play* 
are  often  tempted  to  repose  upon  the  flowery  turf.  It  is  from  our  love 
to  flowers  that  a  boquet  is  always  a  pretty  present  to  a  friend.  Plow 
grateful  are  flowers  in  the  chamber  of  sickness  !  Flowers  are  made  out  of 
the  juice  or  sap  as  we  call  it.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and 
colors.  Although  some  of  them  are  very  beautiful,  they  are  deadly 
poisonous  and  injurious  to  every  body  who  touches  them.  All  plants 
have  seeds  of  which  while  some  have  many,  others  have  very  few  ;  while 
some  are  annual  plants,  others  are  perennial.  If  a  plant  which  is  peren- 
nial in  South  America,  is  brought  here,  it  will  become  an  annual  plant. 
Many  different  animals  get  their  food  from  floAvers.  These  animals  are 
very  small,  and  need  but  little  food.  Flowers  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
bible.  Man  is  said  to  be  like  a  flower  because  as  he  dies  and  is  buried  in 
the  earth  so  the  flower  fades,  and  withers  and  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
rose  is  distinguished  for  its  beautiful  color  and  for  its  delicateness,  and 
sweet  odor.  The  Iris  is  named  from  the  rainbow  on  account  of  the  vari- 
ety of  colors  which  the  flower  reflects.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  as 
the  national  emblem  of  France  as  the  rose  was  of  England. 

P.  M.  M. 


The  writers  of  the  four  following  compositions  are  lads  who  lost  their 
hearing  after  they  had  made  some  progress  in  learning  to  read  and  write. 
They  are  members  of  the  Gallaudet  High  Class. 

THREE  DAYS  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Never  was  freedom  from  the  irksome  cares  of  school  life  more  anxiously 
looked  forward  to,  by  a  parcel  of  wild  young  members  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, than  was  the  May  Kecess  by  some  of  my  schoolfellows  and  my- 
self. We  anticipated  relaxation  from  tough  sums  and  dry  philosophy, 
but  we  had  another — a  better  reason.  Ever  since  the  summer  vacation, 
we  had  been  planning  a  jaunt  into  Nature's  solitudes — a  rustication  among 
the  Blue  Hills.  And  when  it  was  known  that  permission  had  been  ob- 
tained, with  the  promise  of  unlimited  draftings  upon  the  larder  of  our  com- 
mon mother,  we  were  all  "  happy  as  clams  in  high  water  "  and  basked  in 
the  sunshine  which  is  an  inseparable  attendant  on  pleasant  thoughts  of 
good  times  coming. 

Monday  morning,  just  as  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  streaked  the 
eastern  horizon,  we  commenced  the  tramp  of  ten  miles,  each  with  a  pack 
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strapped  on  his  shoulders.  For  the  first  mile  or  so,  it  was  quite  dark,  but 
we  pursued  our  way  as  well  as  we  could,  occasionally  floundering  into 
mud-holes,  and  then,  of  course,  picking  ourselves  out  again.  Soon  the 
streaks  began  to  brighten,  and  we  marched  merrily  along,  enlivening  the 
way  with  jokes,  and  mirthful  salutations  to  the  sober  rustics  whom  we 

met  on  the  route.    About  half  way  up,  H  .  and  I  (trusting  to  the 

superiority  (?)  of  our  legs  to  overtake  our  companions,)  halted  on  the 
summit  of  an  eminence,  to  view  Old  Sol  raise  himself  from  the  fleecy  bed 
of  clouds,  which  fringed  the  horizon.  Having  executed  our  desire,  we 
started  after  the  boys,  who  were  now  about  half  a  mile  ahead  of  us,  and 
by  smart  walking,  we  overtook  them  in  a  brief  space.  We  completed 
the  ten  miles,  just  as  the  lazy  fellows  whom  we  had  left  behind,  were  get- 
ting out  of  bed,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  find  a  camping  place.  We 
selected  a  spot  near  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  in  a  location  convenient  to 
the  water,  and  favorable  for  resisting  expected  attacks  from  rival  parties 
of  envious  urchins.  AVe  pitched  our  tent,  built  a  fire,  removed  the  jut- 
ting stones  from  the  surface,  and  spread  it  with  green  hemlock  boughs. 
Several  of  us  then  went  up  to  "  the  tower"  a  wooden  octagon,  about  sixty 
feet  high,  on  one  of  the  tallest  peaks  of  the  Blue  Hills.  While  we  were 
contemplating  the  pleasant  valley  on  this  side,  and  the  pleasanter  one  on 
the  other,  a  damper  came  over  our  spirits — the  rain,  which  we  had  been 
hoping  would  not  mar  the  pleasure  of  our  stay,  began  to  fall,  slowly  at 
first,  but  faster  and  faster  till  it  came  down  in  great  blinding  drops.  As 
soon  as  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm,  we  went  to  the  gate,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  our  provisions.  No  sooner  had  we  placed  ourselves  in  a  com- 
fortable position,  to  watch  the  long  line  of  the  road,  than  down  came  the 
pelting  rain,  and  we  were  obliged  to  bestow  our  precious  bodies  under  a 
horse-trough ;  it  was  not  more  than  eight  inches  wide,  and  as  our  forms 
were  considerably  wider,  they  received  the  benefit  of  the  copious  streams 
which  fell  from  the  sides  of  the  trough.  The  provender  at  length  came 
along,  and  as  soon  as  we  could  transport  it  through  the  mud  and  rain  to 
the  camp,  we  dug  into  and  made  a  gap  in  it,  in  short  order.  Well,  it 
rained  at  intervals  all  that  day,  and  when  the  shades  of  night  began  to 
gather  round,  we  wrapped  our  blankets  about  us,  and  without  a  fire,  cold, 
wet  and  weary,  (not  hungry,  for  our  Alma  Mater  never  does  things  by 
halves,  and  the  viands  with  which  she  provided  us,  were  both  excellent 
and  plentiful)  we  laid  ourselves  down  to  sleep.  We  all  slept  soundly,  in 
spite  of  the  discomfort,  except  one  of  our  number,  who  was  much  quizzed 
among  us,  for  his  old-maidish  proclivities.  He  was  so  disgusted  with 
camping  out,  that  he  raised  the  white  flag,  and  vamosed  the  ranche,  with- 
out so  much  as  saying  good  bye  to  us.  It  would'nt  do  to  spend  such 
another  night  so  we  procured  a  lot  of  flat  stones  (in  which  the  "  sile  "  of 
Connecticut  abounds,  and  which  we  rooted  from  the  places  where  they 
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had  lain,  and  galled  us  all  the  preceding  night)  and  made  a  sort  of  stove, 
which,  for  the  remainder  of  our  stay,  kept  us  warm,  cooked  our  food,  and 
smoked  so  abominably  that  we  more  resembled  Patagonians  than  Ameri- 
cans, while  in  the  tent.    Then  H  .  and  I  started  for  the  valley  of 

Avon  and  the  Farmington  river,  to  see  what  we  could  discover  there  and 
to  try  our  luck  with  the  finny  tribe.  We  reached  the  river  and  found 
plenty  of  fleas,  gnats,  mud-turtles,  etc.  The  fishing  was  miserable,  and 
after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  catch  something  decent,  we  gave  it  up  in 
despair,  and  started  for  camp  again.  We  lost  our  way,  and  had  to  scram- 
ble up  a  precipitous  bluflT;  while  doing  this,  we  realized  most  forcibly 
Scott's  lines : — 

"  Twas  oft  so  steep  the  feet  were  fain 
Assistance  from  the  hands  to  gain." 

When  we  reached  camp,  the  sky  was  again  overcast,  and  shortly  after, 
Aquarius  and  Boreas  kicked  up  a  tremendous  row  over  head.  At  eve- 
ning, a  number  of  us,  including  myself,  went  up  to  the  tower,  and  carved 
our  yclepts  on  it,  with  the  important  announcement  that  "  we  had  camped 
out  three  days  there."  When  we  went  to  sleep,  the  sky  was  black  with 
flying  clouds,  and  a  high  wind  was  up  ;  we  went  with  the  pleasing  pros- 
pect of  being  hustled  out  of  our  blankets  and  dreams,  by  the  tent  cap- 
sizing, and  the  rain  beating  on  our  faces.  But  no  such  much  to  be 
dreaded  event  occurred.  When  I  was  awakened  for  my  watch,  which, 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  I  had  chosen  at  "Midnight's  lonely  hour,"  the 
stars  were  all  out,  and  the  moon  was  sailing  in  a  cloudless  sky.  I  lighted 
the  solitary  tallow-candle  with  which  we  had  provided  ourselves,  and 
amused  myself  reading  "  Magnolia  Leaves,"  until  the  candle  was  burnt 
out,  and  there  was  no  light  but  that  of  the  fire.  After  a  while,  the  water 
in  the  pot,  which  we  kept  on  the  fire  all  night,  boiled  down,  and  I  took 
an  iron  kettle  and  set  out  to  bring  a  new  supply,  from  a  small  mountain 
stream  which  ran  brawling  over  the  stones,  a  few  rods  from  the  camp. 
Near  the  door  there  was  light  enough,  but  beyond  all  was  black  as  mid- 
night, (it  was  midnight)  made  doubly  dark  to  me  because  I  came  from 
the  light  into  the  shade.  I  stumbled  along,  however,  and  filled  my  vessel 
with  the  cool  liquid,  but  just  as  I  turned  round,  my  foot  came  down  on  a 
moss  covered  rock — alas  for  the  kettle,  water  and  my  poor  cranium.  I 
fell  heavily  backward,  my  head  came  into  violent  juxtaposition  with  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  the  kettle  was  hurled  away  into  the  darkness,  and  my 
ideas  were  sent  to  make  discoveries  at  the  ends  of  the  four  cardinal  points. 
They  soon  came  back  from  their  ill-advised  journey,  and  I,  by  dint  of 
feeling  with  hands  and  feet,  found  the  kettle,  and  got  back  to  the  tent, 
with  my  head  aching  as  if  a  dozen  iron  kettles  were  running  a  steeple 
chase  inside  of  it.  I  was  effectually  cured  of  the  romantic  fancies  with 
which  the  starlight,  the  picturesque  tent,  and  the  recumbent  forms  had 
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inspired  me,  and  as  soon  as  my  watcli  was  ended,  I  lay  down  in  my 
blanket,  feeling  anything  but  comfortable  about  my  head,  around  which 
an  hundred  trees  seemed  dancing  an  interminable  hornpipe.  Next 
morning  the  sky  was  clouded  over,  and  we  were  in  the  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  another  invoice  of  cold  rain.  An  hour  or  two 
later,  the  clouds — 

"  Turned  a  silver  lining  to  the  light," 

and  the  remainder  of  the  day  proved  pleasant  enough.  We  cooked  our 
breakfast — our  culinary  operations  had  been  splendidly  performed,  since 
we  finished  our  stove,  and  we  enjoyed  a  kingly  repast  of  fried  ham,  eggs 
and  potatoes,  finishing  off  with  pie,  mush  and  buckwheat  cakes.  At  noon 
the  wagon  came  to  tote  our  things  back,  and  after  the  young  gentleman 
who  came  for  us  had  been  "  taken  in  and  done  for,"  we  struck  our  tent, 
packed  our  paraphernalia  in  the  vehicle,  and  bid  adieu  to  our  camping 
ground — satisfied  that  camping  out  tvas  a  big  thing,  rainy  weather,  smoky 
chimneys,  hard  beds,  falls  and  bruises  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

D. 


WORKS  OF  NATURE. 

The  great  wisdom  of  the  unseen  Being  who  planned  and  executed  the 
structure  of  the  earth  is  developed  dally  as  we  view  the  wondrous  works 
of  Nature.  Everything  on  which  our  eyes  rest  was  made  by  the  hand 
of  God.  "When  we  inquire  into  the  philosophy  of  the  earth  we  are  lost 
in  astonishment  at  the  goodness  and  foresight  of  the  Lord  who  created 
all.  When  He  gave  life  to  the  plants  and  animals  which  live  on  the  sur- 
face of  this  great  globe,  nothing  was  forgotten — not  even  the  smallest  in- 
sect which  crawls  about  and  is  crushed  by  the  heel  of  haughty  man. 
And  what  is  man,  that  he  should  thus  spurn  a  thing  which  God  has  made  ? 
Is  not  he  also  a  creature  dependent'  on  God's  care  ?  The  answer  is, 
Yes.  The  same  Omnipotent  Being  that  made  the  lowly  insect  also  made 
him  and  placed  all  the  brute  creation  under  his  dominion,  and  gave  him 
an  intellect  to  govern  them.  Ought  not  he  then  to  treat  the  animals 
intrusted  to  his  care  with  kindness  and  strive  to  promote  their  enjoyment  ? 

God  created  this  world  and  placed  man  in  it.  His  wisdom  is  every- 
where displayed.  He  made  the  sun  to  shine  and  give  light  and  heat  to 
all  his  creatures,  and  it  was  by  his  hand  that  the  water  of  the  ocean  was 
made  to  rise  in  vapor  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  fall  again  in  the  form  of 
rain  to  water  the  earth  and  render  it  fertile  for  the  production  of  our  food. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  ocean  from  time  immemorial  has  been 
engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  to  degrade  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  its 
own  level,  not  only  by  the  direct  action  of  its  tides  and  currents  upon  the 
coasts,  but  by  sending  up  clouds  of  vapor  which  give  rise  to  innumerable 
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springs  and  rivers,  which  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  help  to  wash  down 
the  dry  land  and  deposit  it  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean..  Were  it  not  for  the 
antagonizing  influence  of  fire  which  exists  in  the  bowels  of  our  globe,  the 
earth  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  become  unin- 
habitable for  man.  But  the  all-seeing  Providence  has  prevented  this  by 
the  agency  of  the  aforesaid  fire  which  working  from  the  centrfe  outwards, 
either  by  extensive  convulsions  or  by  slow  upheavals,  has  repaired  the 
earth  as  fast  as  it  is  washed  away  by  the  never  tiring  ocean,  and  com- 
pelled that  element  to  give  back  to  light  continents  and  islands  which  for 
ages  have  been  buried  in  its  depths.  By  this  mutual  action  and  counter- 
action extensive  irregularities  have  been  produced — that  diversity  of 
mountain  and  valley,  hill  and  plain — on  which  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pends the  fitness  of  the  earth  to  sustain  organic  life. 

If  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  smooth,  the  water  which  rises  from  the 
ocean  in  vapor  and  descends  as  rain,  would  find  no  channel  to  convey  it 
back  to  the  sea,  and  the  land  would  soon  become  a  stagnant  marsh,  from 
which  numerous  diseases  would  issue  and  make  it  unfit  for  the  residence 
of  man  and  the  greater  part  of  animals.  But  supposing  that  man  could 
live  without  the  irregularity  of  surface  which  now  exists  on  the  earth,  he 
would  be  without  many  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  with  which  he 
is  now  surrounded.  If  there  had  never  been  any  upheavals,  how  w(fuld 
the  extensive  gold,  silver  and  coal  fields,  of  which  the  earth  is  full,  have 
been  discovered  and  brought  to  light  ?  They  might  have  lain  buried  for 
ages,  or  indeed  while  the  earth  lasts,  in  the  crust  of  the  globe,  without 
men  ever  knowing  that  such  things  were  in  existence. 

When  we  consider  all  the  works  of  Nature,  can  we  say  these  are  the 
result  not  of  wisdom  and  foresight,  but  came  about  by  mere  chance  ?  I 
think  not.  B.  H. 


OUT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BONDAGE. 

At  the  present  time  a  theme  of  more  surpassing  interest,  more  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  philanthropist,  the  speculations  of 
the  statesman  or  the  candour  of  the  historian,  than  this,  can  scarcely  be 
preferred.  The  sword  is  sometimes  an  instrument  of  civilization  in- 
ferior only  in  power  to  the  pen.  Of  the  truth  of  this  the  existing  war 
afibrds  a  most  striking  illustration :  while  our  beloved  country,  agitated 
by  the  throes  of  civil  war,  is  split  up  by  contention,  deluged  with  the 
blood,  and  raging  with  the  passions  of  fratricidal  strife,  the  onward  march 
of  civilization  has  made  a  gigantic  stride  in  the  development  of  ideas 
which  have  occupied  the  more  than  eighty  years  of  our  national  being  in 
their  growth.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  very  institution,  for 
the  perpetuation  of  which  all  allegiance  to  the  government  has  been 
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thrown  off  and  aggressive  war  made  upon  us,  has  proclaimed  its  own 
death-knell  at  least  half  a  century  prior  to  the  expectation  of  the  most 
sanguine.  With  those  who  formerly  tolerated  it  in  submission  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  now  that  all  forbearance  is  forfeited  by  unprovoked 
assaults  upon  the  government  which  even  shielded  the  iniquity  and  by  the 
blood  of  its  brave  defenders  shed  in  vindication  of  the  freedom  for  which 
their  forefathers  so  long  battled,  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  com- 
promise is  a  chimera.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  will  our  national 
legislators  hesitate  to  create  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  human  progress, 
and  by  so  doing  contribute  to  the  abolishment  of  the  greatest  social  evil 
which  has  existed  since  the  world  began  ?  Looking  back  upon  such  a 
glorious  precedent,  established  by  an  enlightened  republic,  posterity 
would  consider  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  forever  composed :  na- 
tions yet  to  be,  from  their  birth  would  esteem  it  a  fundamental  evil  to 
be  guarded  against  by  wise  provisions  in  the  constitution  of  their  gov- 
ernments. Avoiding  useless  discussion  of  probabilities  and  improba- 
bilities regarding  the  passage  of  different  bills  now  pending  in  Congress 
we  will  attentively  observe  the  action  already  taken  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  destiny  of  the  four  millions  of  hu- 
manity which  are  the  primordial  though  innocent  cause  of  dissension. 

The  late  Message  of  the  President  to  Congress  recommending  the  con- 
sideration of  some  scheme  of  emancipation,  has  already  produced  fruit. 
That  body  has  set  a  worthy  example  by  the  manumission  of  all  slaves 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  only  locality  over  which  its  jurisdic- 
tion extends  in  the  matter,  and  has  in  this  prompt  action  given  all  the 
initiation  which  the  states  can  in  justice  demand.  That  the  President  will 
not  favor  any  project  of  general  emancipation,  unless  inclusive  of  some 
fully  matured  plan  of  colonization,  is  well  understood  and  doubtless  there 
are  many  arguments  sustaining  such  a  course.  There  is  a  prejudice 
existing  in  the  public  mind  adverse  to  an  irruption  of  immense  numbers 
of  freed  blacks  into  the  Northern  states,  producing  a  dearth  of  employ- 
ment. That  this  is  only  a  prejudice,  is  easily  demonstrated,  for  a  rapid 
influx  into  any  stated  community  of  a  large  quantity  of  free  labor  requir- 
ing to  be  clothed  and  fed  and  having  other  wants  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  mankind  would  not  only  create  an  overpluss  of  producing  power, 
but  also  necessitate  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  resources.  But  then 
how  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  negroes  would  forsake  a  region  to  which 
they  have  long  been  acclimated  for  the  severity  of  Northern  frosts  and 
snows,  leaving  a  vacuum  unsupplied  from  any  other  source,  and  afford- 
ing better  wages.  But  there  is  an  argument  opposed  to  this  apparently 
unanswerable  in  all  its  bearings,  and  prolific  in  precedents.  We  are 
aware  of  the  centuries  that  elapsed  after  the  Norman  Conquests  before  the 
subjected  Saxons  had  become  so  promiscuously  blended  with  their  cqH" 
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querors  as  to  have  removed  the  stigma  of  a  foreign  yoke.  At  what  distant 
period  of  time,  could  we  hope  that  a  race  of  four  millions,  let  loose  on  a  nomi- 
nally equal  footing,  would  become  amalgamated  with  thirty  millions  of  anti- 
podally  physical  and  mental  characteristics.  The  reproach  of  color  could 
never  be  banished  until  a  controlling  element  had  gained  a  place  in  our 
national  character  by  a  total  intermixture  of  the  two  species.  One  of  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  negro  is  Inhabitativeness ;  therefore  it  is 
obvious,  as  well  in  charity  as  in  policy,  that  the  welfare  of  the  liberated 
slaves  will  best  be  consulted  by  acquiring  territory  in  some  country 
adapted  in  climate  and  other  essentials  to  their  wants.  In  the  location 
of  such  a  colony  there  are  many  desiderata.  Two  points  of  interest,  now 
engrossing  the  attention  of  the  republic,  combine  many  advantages  both 
of  situation  and  means  of  support  to  a  large  population.  The  Island  of 
Hayti  has  long  been  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  blacks,  who  under 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture  secured  their  well  earned  independence  by  a 
series  of  hardly  contested  struggles.  That  its  advantages  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  great,  is  undeniable.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  Western  coast 
of  Africa  offers  even  more  than  all  these.  That  division  of  the  globe  is 
the  consonant  abode  of  the  race  ;  and  on  its  shores  around  a  feeble 
nucleus,  has  been  built  up  a  republic,  the  sympathies  of  whose  people  are 
identified  with  those  of  this  country  now  in  the  house  of  bondage.  In 
this  region  the  cotton  plant  flourishes  indigenous  and  perennial,  and  in  its 
cultivation  the  energies  of  a  nation  of  free  blacks  will  best  be  developed. 
A  plan  of  co-operation  with  the  Liberian  government,  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  and  contiguous  area  of  territory,  would  plant  the  germ  of  a 
republic  which  at  no  distant  day  would  spread  inland  and  southward, 
creating  a  channel  for  the  vast  resources  of  the  continent  and  finally  tap- 
ping the  fountains  of  the  Niger,  open  its  fertile  valley  to  the  ploughshare 
and  the  sickle.  In  point  of  benevolence  such  an  aspect  can  have  no 
comparison  ;  every  colonist  imported  from  this  country  would  be  an  in- 
dividual citizen  of  a  republic  of  Christian  missionaries  involuntarily 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  a  land  which  has  been  involved  in  the  mental 
obscurity  of  ages.  The  incalculable  amount  of  good  resulting  from  such 
a  desirable  consummation  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Let  our  trust 
therefore  be  in  the  All  Wise  Disposer  of  events  and  purposes  hoping  and 
praying  that  He  in  His  Omnipotence  may  so  ordain,  that  this  war  will 
prove  ultimately  a  blessing,  and  not  a  curse  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
common  Country.  B. 


THE  GREAT  REBELLION. 

It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  the  flag  of  rebellion  was  unfurled 
at  the  south— unfurled  in  open  rebellion  to  the  most  liberal,  and  en- 
lightened government  on  the  face  of  the  eai'th — unfurled  as  the  emblem 
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of  a  new  Confederation  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  most  powerful  Repub- 
lic the  sun  ever  shone  upon — everlasting  human  slavery  built  up  on  the. 
ruins  of  liberty  and  equal  rights.  When  the  starry  flag,  which  had 
secured  liberty  and  power  to  the  Southern  people  for  near  a  century 
was  hauled  down,  and  the  vile  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised  in  its 
place,  the  Southern  states  had  reached  the  height  of  their  power.  Their 
sons  monopolized  the  high  and  lucrative  offices  in  the  land.  Their  citi- 
zens were  every  where  respected  and  honored  for  their  refinement  and 
politeness  of  manners.  They  controlled  the  elections,  regulated  the  cus- 
toms, and  in  fact,  possessed  the  highest  power,  military  and  political, 
which  is  attainable  in  a  republic.  But  there  was  an  end.  Slavery 
which  had  been  the  main  cause  of  their  power  was  also  destined  to  be 
the  cause  of  their  ruin.  To  extend  slavery  was  the  great  object  of  the 
South,  and  to  this  one  purpose  all  the  energies  of  the  Southern  men  in 
office  was  directed. 

The  people  of  the  North  saw  the  rapid  extension  of  the  great  evil,  but 
humiliated  and  defeated  by  the  proud  and  arrogant  South  they  were 
powerless  to  resist.  To  secure  peace  to  themselves  and  safety  to  their 
homes  the  North  bowed  in  submission  to  the  will  of  the  South  till  they 
could  meet  at  the  ballot  box,  and  there  determine  the  question  of  free- 
dom or  slavery  in  America  forever  by  one  overwhelming  vote  of  united 
freemen.  The  Southern  men  in  office  who  had  all  along  been  enriching 
the  South  at  the  expense  of  the  North  now  saw  with  dread  and  jealousy 
the  rapidly  increasing  power  of  the  free  states.  Their  children  were 
growing  up  in  intelligence,  and  their  commerce  and  manfactures  were 
unequaled.  From  this  moment  the  Southern  traitors  were  resolved  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  the  erection  of  a  great  slave 
power  on  its  ruins.  They  resolved  upon  an  open  rebellion  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  to  establish  their  independence  by  force.  To  this 
end  they  began  to  plunder  the  northern  arsenals  of  arms  and  remove 
them  to  the  South ;  lulling  suspicion  by  the  plea  that  necessity  demanded 
it.  All  through  the  South  the  war  spirit  was  encouraged  and  nourished 
by  the  forming  of  military  companies,  while  at  the  North  the  people  were 
wholly  given  to  peaceful  pursuits,  never  dreaming  of  the  peril  they  were 
fast  approaching  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  not  only  one  country 
but  of  the  whole  world. 

The  long  talked  of  "  Political  Campaign  of  1860  "  at  last  began,  and 
with  it  began  one  of  the  most  exciting  struggles  between  the  North  and 
South  this  country  had  ever  seen.  But  the  North  was  equal  to  the  task- 
In  a  fair  vote  for  Chief  Magistrate  the  North  triumphed,  and  the  cham- 
pion of  republican  equality  swept  every  thing  before  him.  The  victory 
was  complete.  The  rebel  leaders  had  calculated  on  a  defeat,  and  were 
prepared  for  it.    The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  signal  for  open 
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revolt,  and  one  by  one  the  Southern  states  raised  the  flag  of  rebellion  and 
flew  to  arms.  Quickly  a  mighty  host  of  armed  men  were  in  the  ranks 
marching  in  solid  columns  to  camp  and  battle  field. 

This  storm  of  war  took  the  North  by  surprise,  filling  the  people  with 
consternation,  and  good  cause  had  they  to  be  alarmed.  The  whole 
country  was  completely  at  the  mercy  of  its  enemies.  There  was  hardly 
a  dollar  in  the  treasury  ;  the'  Navy  was  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  hardly  a  dozen  effective  vessels  being  left.  There  ^vas  no  army 
which  could  bear  any  comparison  to  the  hosts  of  the  rebels.  The  arse- 
nals had  been  robbed  of  arms  to  supply  the  traitors,  and  to  crown  all,  our 
capital  was  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  How- 
ever, the  new  Government,  with  an  energy  that  commanded  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  went  to  work  to  put  down  this  gigantic  and  unnatural 
rebellion.  Then  was  witnessed  the  most  sublime  spectacle  in  the  world's 
history ;  the  uprising  of  a  Great  Nation.  The  uprising  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  united  freemen  in  defence  of  their  homes,  their  liberties,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  whole  world.  The  people  of  the  North  now  saw  that  no 
other  means  than  force  of  arms  could  save  the  country.  The  farmer  at 
once  left  his  plow,  the  mechanic,  the  carpenter,  and  the  machinist  drop- 
ped their  tools,  and  turning  from  their  benches  they  seized  the  musket 
and  rushed  to  the  battle  field. 

All  classes  of  our  people  have  been  more  or  less  affected  by  this  calami- 
tous war,  and  our  childrens'  children  will  continue  to  feel  it  for  ages. 
Although  the  North  is  supporting  an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  a  navy  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of  war,  and 
has  raised  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  still  the  country  is  in  com- 
paratively a  flourishing  condition.  To  put  down  the  rebellion  is  the  great 
object  to  which  the  attention  of  the  people  is  directed.  Our  gallant  sol- 
dies  are  fast  bringing  the  rebellion  to  its  end,  and  the  flag  of  the  Union 
will  soon  float  in  triumph  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.- 
Already  we  have  passed  through  the  darkest  period  of  the  war.  The 
clouds  which  have  obscured  our  political  horizon  are  fast  clearing  away, 
and  we  shall  soon  step  forth  into  the  bright  sunshine  of  peace.  And  so 
may  we  continue  in  the  paths  of  peace  until  the  nations  shall  learn  war 
no  more.  H. 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  wash- 
ing ;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and 
morals  ;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the 
school-room  ;  for  which,  including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual 
charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of 
vacation  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance,  for  the 
punctual  fulfillment  of  which  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be  required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
EIGHT  and  TWENTY-FIVE  years  ;  must  be  of  a  good  natural  intellect ; 
capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and  correctly  ; 
free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct,  and  from  any  contagious  disease. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to 
the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of 
the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guar- 
dian. Applications  as  above  should  be  made  in  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  In  all  cases,  a  certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Selectmen, 
Magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place  to 
which  the  applicant  belongs,  should  accompany  the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils^  may  address  their 
letters  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum ;  and  on  all  letters  from  him  re- 
specting the  pupils  postage  will  be  charged. 

The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  the  third  Wednesday  of  September, 
and  at  no  other  time  in  the  year.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very 
important,  as  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class 
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should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation. 
Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to 
have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come 
to  the  Asylum.  This  can  be  easily  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make 
greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent 
or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him, 
he  should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name  in  full ;  the  names  of 
his  parents,  of  all  their  children  in  the  order  of  their  age,  and  whether 
the  parents  were  related  before  marriage  ;  the  time  and  place  of  his 
birth ;  the  place  of  his  residence ;  whether  he  was  born  deaf,  and  if  not 
what  caused  his  deafness ;  whether  he  has  deaf-mute  relatives ;  also  the 
name  and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  /joncerning  him  may 
be  addressed.  He  should  be  icell  clothed;  that  is,  he  should  have  both 
summer  and  winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A 
small  sum  of  money  should  also  be  deposited  with  the  steward  of  the 
Asylum,  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided 
for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

There  is  but  one  vacation  in  a  year.  It  begins  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  July,  and  closes  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September ;  when  it 
is  expected  that  every  pupil  will  return  punctually. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Vacation,  an  officer  of  the 
Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel  upon  the  railroads 
between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of  them  and  their  baggage,  on 
condition  that  their  friends  will  make  timely  provision  for  their  expenses 
on  the  way,  and  engage  to  meet  and  receive  them  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  the  early  train  at  the  various  points  on  the  route  previously 
agreed  on,  and  at  the  station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  in 
Boston.  A  similar  arrangement  is  made  on  the  Connecticut  River  Rail- 
roads, as  far  as  to  White  River  Junction.  No  person  will  be  sent  from 
the  Asylum  to  accompany  the  pupils  on  their  return  ;  but  if  their  fare  is 
paid  and  their  trunks  checked  to  Hartford,  it  will  be  safe  to  send  them 
in  charge  of  the  conductor. 
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ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN. 

E.  K.  HUNT,  M.  D. 


STEWARD. 

J.  M.  ALLEN. 


ASSISTANT  STEWARD. 

SALMON  CROSSETT. 


MATRON. 

Mrs.  PHEBE  C.  WHITE. 


ASSISTANT  MATRONS. 

NANCY  DILLINGHA]M. 
MARY  A.  HULL. 

RUFUS  LEWIS,  Master  of  the  Cabinet  Shop. 
WILLIAM  H.  WILEY,  Master  of  the  Shoe  Shop. 
MARGARET  GREENLAW,  Mistress  of  the  Tailors'  Shop. 


I 


THE  FORTY-SEYENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 

TO  ITS  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS. 


The  year  which  has  just  closed  has  afforded  us  but  few 
incidents  worthy  of  being  recorded.    While  our  country, 
agitated  by  civil  commotions,  has  been  the  scene  of  stirring 
events,  our  Institution  has  remained  in  its  usually  quiet 
and  orderly  condition.    While  several  of  our  States  and 
many  of  our  public  men  have  risen  up  against  our  govern- 
ment in  an  unnatural  and  unjustifiable  rebellion,  the  offi- 
cers and  teachers  of  the  Asylum  have  continued  true  to 
their  allegiance,  unwavering  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  at  the  same  time  have  lost 
nothing  of  the  interest  they  have  uniformly  felt  in  this 
school  for  deaf  mutes  committed  to  their  care.    The  num- 
ber of  its  pupils  has  not  been  diminished  by  a  single  volun- 
teer for  the  war.    The  loss  of  hearing  which  makes  them 
members  of  this  Institution,  disqualifies  them  for  being  sol- 
diers ;  still  the.  fire  of  patriotism  burns  as  steadily  in  their 
bosoms  as  in  ours,  and  not  one  of  their  conamunity  has  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  secession  or  rebellion.    The  casu- 
alties of  the  battle-field,  however,  bring  the  same  sorrow 
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to  them  as  to  others.  The  fathers  and  brothers  of  many  of 
them  have  joined  the  Union  army.  A  few  have  fallen,  and 
some  are  wounded  and  siek  in  hospitals.  Tiiese  trials  they 
have  borne  patiently  in  the  hope  that  our  country  may  be 
preserved  by  those  who  have  taken  up  arms  in  its  defense. 
But  if  the  war  has  not  lessened  the  number  of  our  pupils 
by  calling  away  any  of  them  to  become  soldiers,  it  has  indi- 
rectly produced  the  same  result.  The  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  New  England  States  has  been  engrossed  by  our 
national  affairs  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matters. 
Many  a  family  in  which  there  is  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  old 
enough  to  be  at  school,  has  been  engaged  within  the  year  in 
fitting  out  the  father  or  a  son  and  sending  him  to  the  army ; 
while  the  claim  of  the  mute  to  be  educated  may  have  been 
consequently  deferred.  For  this  reason  probably,  more 
than  for  any  other,  tlie  class  that  applied  for  admission  last 
September  was  smaller  than  any  for  six  previous  years. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  within  the 
year  ending  May  16, 1803,  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-three. 
The  largest  number  present  at  any  one  time  was  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two ;  and  the  average  number  for  the 
same  period,  two  hundred  and  eighteen. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  has 
been  good  during  the  year.  No  death  has  occurred 'among 
its  oflicers  or  teachers ;  yet  we  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
one  of  our  Connecticut  beneficiaries — Anna  F.  Barker,  of 
Jewctt  City.  She  died  with  pneumonia,  after  an  illness  of 
four  days,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  She  was  a  good 
scholar  and  a  good  girl  in  all  respects.  No  other  death  has 
happened  in  our  large  family  since  December,  18G1. 

The  Institution  has  enjoyed  its  usual  degree  of  prosper- 
ity, and  the  efforts  of  those  entrusted  with  the  training  and 
care  of  its  pupils  have  been  crowned  with  the  ordinary 
degree  of  success.  No  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  de- 
partments of  instruction  and  government.  When  the  ser- 
vices of  faithful  and  competent  teachers  have  been  secured, 
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it  is  of  great  importanco  that  tliey  should  be  permanently 
retained.  To  qualify  a  new  teacher  for  the  proper  and  ^>uc- 
cessful  discharge  of  his  duties,  requires  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  labor;  and  the  pupils  first  committed 
to  him  can  hardly  be  expected  to  make  the  same  progress 
they  would  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  It  affords 
the  Directors  much  satisfaction  to  report  that  all  the  classes 
have  the  past  year  been  in  charge  of  experienced  teachers, 
who  have  manifested  a  zeal  and  interest  in  their  work  truly 
commendable.  The  deportment  of  the  pupils  has  generally 
been  good ;  and  their  attention  to  study  and  other  pre- 
scribed duties  has  been  such  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of 
their  instructors. 

We  continue  to  receive  favorable  accounts  from  most  of 
those  who  have  graduated  at  this  Institution.  It  must  bo 
gratifying  to  its  patrons  and  friends  as  it  is  to  its  officers  to 
find  that  some  of  them  have  gained  access  to  places  of 
profit  and  trust,  which  it  was  once  supposed  they  were  un- 
fitted to  occupy  by  their  peculiar  deprivation.  Three  or 
four  are  employed  as  clerks  in  the  public  offices  at  Wash- 
ington ;  as  many  more  in  those  of  tlie  New  England  States ; 
some  are  contractors,  master  mechanics,  or  overseers  of 
work-shops;  while  great  numbers  of  them  are  managing 
farms  on  their  own  account,  or  laboring  as  employes  in 
various  kinds  of  manufactories.  Nor  have  they  been  mind- 
ful of  their  temporal  interests  only.  On  the  contrary  they 
have  been  anxious  to  improve  their  intellectual  and  moral 
condition,  and  where  they  have  been  congregated  in  suffi- 
cient numbers,  they  have  formed  associations  for  that  pur- 
pose. Those  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  have  hired  rooms  in 
a  convenient  location  which  they  have  fitted  up  for  a  chapel, 
a  lecture-room  and  a  reading-room,  and  they  are  collecting 
books  for  a  library.  They  have  religious  services  by  signs 
every  Sabbath  in  their  chapel,  conducted  principally  by  the 
instructors  of  this  Institution.  Conclusive  proof  is  thus 
furnished  that  education  is  quite  as  valuable  to  them  as  to 
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others,  and  even  more  nebessary  to  elevate  them  to  the 
same  degree  of  usefuhiess  and  respectability. 

In  consequence  of  the  unhappy  political  condition  of  our 
country,  producing  derangement  in  our  currency  and  a 
great  increase  in  the  price  of  all  the  necessary  articles  of 
living,  we  feel  obliged  to  allude  to  a  subject  which  we  would 
gladly  have  passed  over  in  silence.  We  refer  to  the  state 
of  our  finances.  The  friends  of  the  Asylum  are  aware  that 
the  income  of  a  fund  derived  from  a  grant  of  land  by  Con- 
gress many  years  ago,  has  enabled  us  to  afford  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution  to  each  pupil  at  less  than  two-thirds 
the  actual  cost  to  us.  This  we  could  do,  while  as  a  nation 
we  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Then 
the  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars  together  with  the 
income  of  the  fund  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  whole  establishment.  But  with  the  present  rate  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  we  can  not  go  on  without  encroach- 
ing upon  our  invested  capital.  We  feel  that  it  would  not 
be  right  for  us  to  do  this.  It  has  therefore  become  necessary 
either  to  increase  the  annual  charge  to  each  pupil  so  as  to 
bring  up  the  receipts  to  the  present  amount  of  our  expen- 
ses, or  to  reduce  the  sum  expended  so  as  not  to  exceed  the 
ordinary  income.  This  subject  will  receive  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  if  it  can  be  done 
without  lessening  the  efficiency  of  the  corps  of  teachers  or 
the  comfort  of  the  pupils,  retrenchments  will  be  made  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  a  change  in  the  terms  of  admis- 
sion unnecessary. 

Our  relations  with  the  States  which  send  us  their  deaf 
and  dumb  children  to  be  educated  remain  undisturbed. 
These  include  the  six  New  England  States.  In  none  of 
them  has  the  amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose  been 
diminished  the  past  year,  or  has  there  been  any  less  interest 
manifested  in  the  object  for  which  their  charity  has  been 
bestowed.  The  Governor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts 
with  other  executive  officers,  and  also  the  Joint  Standing 
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Committee  of  the  Legislature  on  Public  Charitable  Institu- 
tions, have  visited  the  Asylum  within  the  year.  They 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  affairs  and  condition  of 
the  establishment,  of  the  attainments  of  its  pupils  and  par- 
ticularly of  their  own  beneficiaries,  and  expressed  them- 
selves satisfied  that  these  children  were  properly  cared  for 
and  faithfully  instructed.  In  the  report  of  the  above- 
named  Committee,  subsequently  made  to  the  Legislature, 
they  say:  "In  regard  to  the  school  for  deaf-mutes  at  Hart- 
ford, the  Committee  are  pleased  to  make  a  favorable  report. 
Though  in  a  neighboring  State,  it  is,  as  we  were  told  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  considered  in  part  at 
least  a  Massachusetts  school.  The  exhibition  of  the  school 
before  the  Committee  was  very  interesting  and  satisfactory : 
the  scholars  seem  to  acquire  knowledge  by  the  method  of 
study  there  pursued  with  much  rapidity,  and  their  profi- 
ciency compares  favorably  with  scholars  of  the  same  age 
who  can  hear  and  speak.  One  fact  worthy  of  notice  is,  that 
many  scholars  from  this  State  are  children  of  Irish  parent- 
age, and  some  of  them  among  the  best  scholars  in  the 
school ;  showing  that  free  schools  are  justly  the  pride  of  this 
Commonwealth." 

From  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  same  Committee  after 
his  return  to  Boston,  addressed  to  '  the  Principal  and  the 
inmates  of  the  Institution,'  we  make  the  following  extract: 
"  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  as  a  friend  of  youth  to  visit  the 
Institution  established  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  situate  at  Hartford.  I  had  long  known  it 
by  reputation  and  favorably  so,  as  good  was  always  spoken 
of  it ; — but  I  did  not  know  it  as  I  now  do, — the  half  was 
not  told  me.  When  I  examined  that  noble  edifice,  stand- 
ing upon  one  of  the  finest  spots  that  could  be  selected,  with 
all  its  lovely  surroundings,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure.  But 
vhen  I  saw  the  inmates  there  assembled  so  happy,  although 
deprived  of  hearing  and  speech,  with  such  expressions  of 
health  and  loveliness  beaming  from  their  countenances, 
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I  felt  a  joy  not  to  be  described  on  paper.  In  my  opinion 
the  Principal  and  teachers  are  all  that  could  be  desired — 
able,  faithful,  kind  and  devoted ;  and  forming  with  the 
pupils  a  happy  family,  so  harmonizing  and  their  labors  so 
blended  together,  imparting  and  receiving  instruction  in 
such  a  masterly  manner  as  to  make  the  visitor  say,  '  It  is 
good  to  be  here, — my  heart  is  made  glad.'  On  all  of  you 
may  the  best  of  heaven's  blessings  rest  and  abide." 

A  visit  of  a  similar  kind  has  been  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine,  attended  by  the  members  of  his  Council 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Their  expressions  of  interest 
in  the  Institution,  and  satisfaction  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  conducted,  were  very  gratifying  to  its  officers. 
The  Secretary  of  Rhode  Island,  Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  offi- 
cially visited,  in  December  last,  the  several  Institutions  out 
of  that  State,  to  which  its  beneficiaries  have  been  sent. 
From  his  report  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  January, 
we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

"  My  first  visit  was  to  the  American  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  the  State 
has,  for  many  years,  sent  its  deaf-mutes,  and  where  it  had, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  sixteen  beneficiaries 
of  this  unfortunate  class.  I  was  kindly  received  by  the 
Prhicipal  of  the  Institution,  Rev.  William  W.  Turner,  who 
personally  conducted  me  through  the  building,  and  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  examine  every  portion  of  it.  He  also 
pregented  me  to  each  class,  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
shake  hands,  and  communicate  with  every  pupil  from  this 
State.  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  proficiency 
the  several  pupils  and  their  classes  had  made  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  and  was  much  gratified  with  the  pro- 
gress of  those  from  Rhode  Island.  Most  of  these  I  had 
seen  before  they  were  admitted,  and  can  bear  testimony  of 
their  state  of  ignorance  of  every  thing  except  what  they 
had  a  visible  knowledge  of.  But  even  of  things  visible 
they  had  an  imperfect  knowledge.    The  world  of  miud  and 
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thought  was  to  them  a  blank.    Thej  knew  that  they  exist- 
ed, and  they  supposed  that  existence  terminated  with  death. 
But  that  they  possessed  immortal  souls,  that  there  was  an 
existence  beyond  the  grave,  or  that  there  was  a  Supreme 
Being,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  they  had 
formed  no  conception.    Indeed  no  ideas  of  these  great 
truths  had  ever  entered  their  minds.    To  witness  these  un- 
fortunate fellow-creatures  after  tlie  instruction  of  a  few 
months,  and  find  them  able  to  communicate  with  their 
friends  in  writing ;  or  after  a  longer  period  to  be  able  to 
receive  instruction  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  and  to 
acquire  it  with  greater  facility  than  those  in  possession  of 
all  their  faculties,  was  a  most  gratifying  spectacle.  Every 
thing  connected  with  this  excellent  and  useful  Institution 
seems  to  be  conducted  in  the  best  manner,  both  as  it  re- 
gards the  education  of  its  pupils,  and  their  instruction  in 
useful  trades,  whereby  they  may  be  enabled  to  earn  their 
living  when  they  leave.    The  halls  for  study  and  recreation, 
and  for  eating  and  sleeping  are  large,  airy,  and  well  ven- 
tilated.   Of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  pupils  in  the 
Institution  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  was  not  one  in  the 
sick  chamber.    The  system  of  education  adopted  at  the 
Hartford  Institution  is  that  which  accomplishes  the  best 
results.    The  letters  and  compositions  of  the  pupils  which 
are  published  in  its  annual  reports  furnish  the  best  evidence 
of  this.    I  consider  it  a  fortunate  thing  for  Rhode  Island 
that  its  people  have  the  privilege  of  sending  its  unfortunate 
children  who  are  deprived  of  hearing  and  speech,  to  so  ex- 
cellent an  Institution,  and  at  such  a  moderate  cost." 

The  British  Provinces,  which  formerly  sent  us  quite  a 
number  of  pupils,  have  now  schools  of  their  own  that  are 
accomplishing  with  a  good  degree  of  success  the  object  for 
which  they  were  designed — that  of  educating  tiieir  deaf- 
mutes  within  their  own  borders.  Nearly  all  of  the  Middle 
and  Western  States  have  Institutions  for  the  education  of 
their  deaf-mutes.    One  in  Kansas  and  one  in  California 
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have  been  opened  quite  recently.  The  State  of  Minnesota 
has  made  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
school,  and  is  taking  measures  to  put  it  in  operation  as  soon 
as  practicable.  Thus  the  means  of  instruction  will  soon  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  every  deaf  and  dumb  child  in 
our  widely  extended  country,  and  the  poor  and  the  rich 
share  alike  in  its  benefits. 

We  can  not  take  leave  of  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the 
American  Asylum  for  the  year  without  thanking  them  for 
the  continuance  of  their  favor  to  it,  and  their  kind  apprecia- 
tion of  our  endeavors  to  make  it  a  rich  blessing  to  the  un- 
fortunate children  committed  to  its  care.  "We  assure  them 
that  no  pains  will  be  spared  on  our  part  to  make  it  if  possi- 
ble more  efficient  and  useful  for  the  future  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  Invoking  the  Divine  blessing  upon  it  for  the 
coming  year,  without  which  our  plans  and  labors  will  be  of 
little  avail,  we  will  gird  ourselves  anew  to  the  duty  allotted 
us,  in  the  hope  that  our  own  expectations  of  success,  as 
well  as  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  founders  of  this  In- 
stitution, will  be  fully  realized. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

J.  C.  PARSONS,  Clerk. 

Hartford,  May  16,  1863. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS, 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  TEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  16tH  OF  MAY,  1863, 
THE  TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Name. 


Abbott,  William  W. 
Andrews,  James 
Armor,  Mary  H. 
Atkins,  Sylvia  B. 
Bailey,  Martha  J. 
Bakei-,  Selem  A. 
Barker,  Anna  F. 
Bartholomew,  Cornelia  G. 
Bemeiit,  Marie  L. 
Bennett,  Lenora 
Berry,  George  A. 
Bickford,  Sarah  K. 
Bierce,  Mary  C. 
Bird,  William  L. 
Blakeley,  Harvey, 
Bliss,  Fannie  K. 
Blood,  Charles  H. 
Bond,  Thomas  S. 
Bowden,  John 
Bowers,  Sarah  E- 
Boyington,  George  W. 
Bransfield,  Edmund 
Brennan,  Joseph 
Brown,  Byron  A. 
Brown,  Hannah 
Buck,  Cyrus  F. 
Bucknell,  Major  P. 
Burrell,  Alfred  M. 
Butts,  William  H. 
Calhan,  Margaret 
Callender,  Anna  G. 
Campbell,  Charles 
Campbell,  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  James 
Carpenter,  Elizabeth  A. 
Carpenter,  Emily  J. 
Carroll,  Thomas' 
Cary,  Daniel  W. 
Chandler,  ]\Iargaret  L. 
Chapman,  Hardy  P. 
Chapman,  Henry  A. 
Child,  Chloe  W. 
Cisco,  Susan  J. 
Clapp,  Elmina  D. 


Residence. 


Northumberland,  N.  H. 
Paris,  Maine. 
Greensboro,  Georgia. 
Chatham,  Mass. 
Swanzey,  N.  H. 
South  Yarmouth,  Mass. 
Jewett  City,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ashfield,  Mass. 
Searsmont,  Maine. 
Vienna,  Maine. 
Belgrade,  Maine. 
Circleville,  Ohio. 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 
Roxbury,  Conn. 
Warren,  Mass. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Marblehead,  Mass. 
Beddington,  Maine. 
Prentiss,  Maine. 
Portland,  Conn. 
Stafford,  Conn. 
Exeter,  Maine. 
Thetford,  Vermont. 
Burlington,  Maine. 
Harrison,  Maine. 
East  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Barrington,  R.  I. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass- 
Warwick,  R.  I. 
Boston,  RIass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Mansfield,  Mass. 
Warren,  Mass. 
East  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Gardiner,  Maine. 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Bath,  New  Hampshire. 
New  Haven,  Conn, 
Newburgh,  New  York. 


Admission,  Supported  by. 


Sept., 

Sept., 

March, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

June, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept.. 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 


1861 


1857 

Mane. 

1860 

Friends. 

1862;  Ma>s. 

1860 

N.HampsMre. 

1859 

Mass. 

1859 

Conn- 

1854 

Conn. 

1854 

Mass. 

1859 

Maine. 

1859 

i\Iaine. 

1860 

Maine- 

1862 

Frienis. 

1858 

Conn. 

1859 

Conn. 

1861 

^lass. 

1859 

Mass. 

1860 

Conn. 

1861 

Mass. 

1857 

Maine. 

1860 

Maine. 

1855 

Conn. 

1857 

Conn. 

1859  Maine. 

1857  Vermont. 

1860]  Maine. 

1854!Maine. 

1858 

Mass. 

1860 

Rhode  Island. 

1858 

Mass. 

1856 

Mass. 

1858 

Rhode  Island. 

1859 

Mass. 

1856 

Conn. 

1856 

Mass. 

1859Mass. 

1858|Mass. 

1860iMane. 

1857 

.Maine. 

1855 

Mass. 

1859 

Mass. 

1858 

N.  Hampshire. 

1861|Conn. 

ISeOiFriends. 
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Name. 


Clark,  Orlando  A. 
Clough,  Marv  E. 
Colley,  Marv  E. 
Collins,  Thomas 
CoBley,  James 
Coolidge,  Orrin  G. 
Coughlin,  William 
Crandall,  William  F. 
Cronan,  Stephen 
Culliuan,  Martin 
Cutler,  Helton  0. 
Damon,  Frank  C. 
Daniels,  Abby  J. 
Davis,  Ellen  M. 
Davis,  Henrv  H. 
Davis,  Zacharv  T. 
Dean,  Harry  Iv. 
Deering,  William  A. 
Derbv,  Olive  A. 
Derb,v,  Ira  H. 
Dewsnap,  Clara 
Dickinson,  William  J. 
Dickson,  Charles  A.  S. 
Dodge,  Adelaide  R. 
Draper,  Amos  G. 
Drown,  Sampson 
Drown,  John 
Drown,  Carlos 
Dudlev,  Jane  W. 
Ellis,  Tristram  N. 
Ely,  Sabre  E. 
Evans,  Oscar  H. 
Fahy,  Thomas 
F airman,  Henry  M. 
Feeuy,  Patrick 
FeiTis,  John 
Fifield,  Oscar  W. 
Fisher,  George  E. 
Fitch,  Henry  H. 
Flagg,  Clarinda  J. 
FrankHn,  Ellen  M. 
Frost,  Edwin  F. 
Gardner,  Rosa 
Glines,  Joanna 
Gomez,  Sarah  S. 
Gorman,  Mary  A. 
Green,  Joseph 
Hadley,  James 
Hanson,  Joseph  W. 
Harrington,  Morton  E. 
Harrington,  Sarah  J. 
Hartt,  Cora  E. 
HaskeU.  Mary  E. 
Hasty,  Albert  J. 
Hathaway,  Sylvia  W. 
Haj'ward,  Laura  A. 
Hayward,  Frederick  A. 
Hemenwav,  Josephine  L. 
Hen-ick,  Caleb  H. 
Hichens,  Marv  W. 
Hines,  Esther  C. 
Hobbs,  Grace  E. 
Hobin,  Margaret  M. 
Hogan,  James 


Residence. 


Admission.  Supported  by. 


Mystic  River,  Conn.  'Sept., 
Gilraanton,  N.  Hampshire. 'Nov., 


Falmouth,  Maine 

Brandon,  Vermont. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Andover,  Vermont. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Arlington,  Vermont. 

Warren,  Mass. 

Amherst,  N.  Hampshire. 

New  London,  Conn. 

Rockport,  Mass. 

Milton,  Mass. 

North  Stonington,  Conn. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Richmond,  Maine. 

South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

South  W^eymouth,  Mass. 

LakeviIle,'Conn. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

Westfield,  Maine. 

North  Bennington,  Vt 

Brownington,  Vt. 

BrowningtOD,  Vt. 

Brownington,  Vt. 

Paris,  Maine. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Haddam,  Conn. 

South  Rovalston,  Mass. 

Pittsfieldj  Mass. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Gorham,  Maine. 

Waitsfield,  Vt. 

Deer  Isle,  Maine. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Preston,  Conn. 
jNatick,  Mass. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Greenville,  Conn. 

Bethel,  Maine. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

Stonington,  Conn. 

St.  Albans,  Vermont. 

Waltham,  Mass. 

Barrington,  N.  H. 

L'pton,  Mass. 

Edgecombe,  Maine. 

Auburn,  Mass. 

Portland,  Maine. 

Winslow,  Maine. 

Sharon,  Vermont. 
jEaston,  Mass. 
iEaston,  Mass. 
IWorcester,  Mass. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
IWellfleet,  Mass. 
iFall  River,  Mass. 
Weston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
North  Providence,  R.  I. 


Oct., 
Sept., 
Oct., 
Sept., 
[Sept., 
ISept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Oct., 
Sept., 
Nov., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Jan., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Aug., 
March, 
Nov., 
Nov., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
May, 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Dec, 
Nov., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
jSept., 
Oct., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Dec, 
|Sept 
.Sept., 
'Sept., 
|Oct 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
June, 
Nov., 
Nov., 
'Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 


1854  Conn. 

1S59  N.Hampshire. 
1862  Maine. 

1859  Vermont. 

1861  Rhode  Island. 

1860  Vermont. 

1862  Mass. 

1860  Rhode  Island. 

1862  Mass. 

1858  Vermont. 

1856  Mass. 

1861  N.Hampshire. 

1857  Conn. 
1860  Mass. 

1855  Friends. 
1857  Conn. 

1860  Friends. 

1859  Maine. 

1861  Mass. 

1861  Mass. 

1863  Conn. 
1855  Mass. 

1859  Mass. 

1862  Maine. 

1860  V^ei-mont. 
1859  Vermont. 

1859  Vermont. 

1861  Vermont. 

1857  Maine. 

1858  Mass. 

1855  Conn. 
186iMass. 

1862  Mass. 
1853  Friends. 
1858  Maine. 
1862  Vermont. 
1862  Maine. 
1862  .Mass. 

1860  Conn. 
1862  Mass. 

1858  Friends. 

1861  Mass. 

1859  Conn. 

1858  Maine. 
1862,  Friends. 

1860  Conn. 

1860  Vermont 

1859  Mass. 

1860  N.Hampshire. 

1857  Mass. 
1859  Maine. 
1859  Mass. 

1858  Friends. 

1861  Maine. 

1856  Vermont. 

1862  Friends. 
1862  Friends. 

1861  Mass. 

1859  Mass. 
1861  Mass. 
1858  Mass. 
1S55  Mass. 

1857  Mass. 

1857;  Rhode  Island 


IT 


Name. 


Hotchkiss,  John  B. 
Houghton,  Louis  A. 
Howe,  Henry  M. 
Howe,  Eldora  M. 
Hudson,  George  E. 
Hulett,  Martha  J. 
Hurd,  William 
Hurley,  Michael 
Isham,  Annie  T. 
Jack,  Alfred 
Jack,  Dunbar 
Jackson,  William 
Jenks,  Matilda 
Johnson,  George  D. 
Joslin,  Sarah  L. 
Keefe,  Thomas 
Keleher,  William 
Kennedy,  Frederick  0. 
Kindrew,  Anna 
King,  Sarah  E. 
Kirk,  David  J. 
Knapp,  Sophia  A. 
Ladd,  Seth  W. 
Lake,  George  R. 
Lake,  Lizzie 
Lafferty,  Ellen 
Larrabee,  Charles  S. 
Lee,  George  H. 
Livingston,  Robert  D. 
Love  joy,  Abby  S. 
Lovejoy,  Erastus 
Magee,  John 
Mahoney,  Catharine 
Marsh,  Paulina  M. 
Marsh,  Jonathan  F. 
Martin,  Willard  E. 
Mayhew,  Benjamin 
McClure,  Sophronia  N. 
McCune,  William  J. 
McElroy,  Hugh 
McKay,  Mary  A. 
McLaughlin,  Agnes 
McTier,  Nancy 
Mead,  Mary 
Merrill,  Anna  M. 
Miller,  Catharine  W. 
Miller,  Charles 
Miller,  George 
Mills,  Susan 
Mitchell,  Harriet 
Moodie,  David 
Moodie,  Thomas 
Moore,  Harry  H. 
Moseley,  Joseph  A. 
Mundall,  Charles  J. 
Munroe,  Betsey  A. 
Murphy,  Mary'^E. 
Nettleton,  Charlotte  A. 
Newhall,  George  A. 
Newton,  Ellen  M. 
Nolan,  Thomas 
Norcross,  Alphonzo  M. 
O'Donnell,  Catharine 
O'Donnell,  James 

2 


Residence. 


Seymour,  Conn. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Marlboro',  Mass. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Pawlet,  Vermont. 
Stonehain,  Mass. 
Newton,  Mass. 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Thorndike,  Maine. 
Thorndike,  Maine. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Gill,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Sheepscott  Bridge,  Maine 
Guilford.  Vermont. 
Middleborough,  Mass. 
Stroudsburgh,  Penn. 
Winchester,  N.  H. 
Brighton,  Vermont. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Pawtucket,  Mass. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Burrillville,  R.  L 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Sidney,  Maine. 
Sidney,  Maine. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
West  Randolph,  Vt. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Ryegate,  Vermont. 
Easton,  Conn. 
North  Providence,  R.  L 
River  Point,  R.  I. 
North  Providence,  R.  L 
Boston,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Gilford,  N.  H. 
Thompson ville.  Conn. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Providence,  R.  L 
Johnson,  Vermont. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Greensboro',  Vermont. 
Greensboro',  Vei'mont. 
Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Porafret,  Conn. 
Hubbardston,  Mass. 
Rehoboth,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgewater,  Conn. 
Melrose,  Mass. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Poultney,  Vermont. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Stonington,  Conn. 
Taunton,  Mass. 


Admission.  Supported  by. 


Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Feb., 

Sept., 

Feb., 

Feb., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept.. 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 


Conn. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
Conn. 

N  Hampshire. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Friends. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Maine. 

Hhode  Island. 
N.  Hampshire. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Conn. 

Rhode  Island. 
Rhode  Island. 
Rhode  Island. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

N.  Hampshire. 
Conn. 
Maine. 

Khode  Island. 
Vermont. 
Conn. 
V^ermont. 
Vermont. 
Friends. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
.NLass. 
Mass. 
Vermont* 
Conn. 
Conn. 


1859 
1857 
1856 
1861 
1859 
1854 
1855 
185b 
1859 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1862 
1862 
1855 
1859 
1858 

1860 
1857 
1860 
1861 
1860 
1857 
1858 
1856 
1862 
185 
1856 
1860 
1860 
1857 
1858 
1855 
1860 
1855 
185^ 
1859 
1855 
1858 
1862 
1861 
18 

1856 
1862 
1862 
1858 
1861 
1857 
1854 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1862 
1856 
186-- 
186-.i, 
1858 
1858' 
1856 
1857 
1857 
1860 
1859lMass. 
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Name. 


O'Harra,  John 
O'Neal,  Mary  A. 
Orr,  Agnes 
Ould,  Edward  C. 
Page,  Roscoe  G. 
Parkinson,  Joseph  G. 
Peckhain,  Eugenia  I. 
Peterson,  Willie  S.  H. 
Pfeifer,  Peter 
Pick,  William  C. 
Plaisted,  Mary  M. 
Plaisted,  Samuel  S. 
Pond,  Nathan  L. 
Porter,  Wendell  P. 
Powers,  James  A. 
Pratt,  John  W. 
Pray,  Winfield  S. 
Prince,  Mary  E. 
Putnam,  Almedia  M. 
Quinn,  Mary  A. 
Reardon,  Ann 
Reed,  Ada  E. 
Reekie,  Margaret 
Reynolds,  Frank  B. 
Rice,  William  F. 
Richardson,  Lauretta  I. 
Rider,  Alpheus  H. 
Rogers,  Georgiana  F. 
Rogers,  Sabrina  S. 
Rounds,  Sylvia  D. 
Sachse,  Ferdinand 
Seiders,  Emma  J. 
Slate,  Charley  D. 
Slattery,  Patrick 
Small,  Ashley  B. 
Small,  Elizabeth  F. 
Small,  Marshall  H. 
Small,  Walter  R. 
Smith,  Freeman  N. 
Smyth,  Emma  M. 
Somes,  Harriet  J. 
Soper,  Isaac  N. 
Splain,  Mary 
Stillman,  Henry  D. 
Stoffel,  Anna  M. 
Sullivan,  Patrick 
Sullivan,  Patrick  J. 
Sunderland,  George  0. 
Sykes,  John  C. 
Tallmadge,  Henry  L. 
Tasker,  S'rank  C. 
Taylor,  Sarah 
Teele,  Sarah  F. 
Terry,  Marion  S. 
Thayer,  Emeline 
Thomas,  Harriet  A. 
Thomas,  Robert  M. 
Trask,  John 
Tuck,  Louis  C. 
Tuttle,  Jacob  E. 
Wade,  Patrick 
IV ass,  Francis  N. 
Waterbury,  Albert 
'Watts,  Francis  A. 


Residence. 


Milford,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Derby,  Conn. 
Norridgewock,  Maine. 
Sandwich,  N.  H. 
Westerly,  R.  L 
Plymouth,  Mass. 
CoUinsville,  Conn. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Limerick,  Maine. 
Limerick,  Maine. 
Milford,  Mass. 
Somerville,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Middletown,  Conn. 
Great  Falls,  N.  H. 
Camden,  Maine. 
Poland,  Maine. 
East  Hartford,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Dummerston,  Vermont. 
Clinton,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Conn. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Mansfield,  Mass. 
Coventry,  R.  L 
Montville,  Conn. 
East  Brewster,  Mass. 
Coventry,  R.L 
Waterbviry,  Conn. 
VValdoboro',  Maine. 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bowdoinham,  Maine. 
Truro,  Mass. 
Bowdoinham,  Maine. 
Hartland,  Vennont. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Portland,  Conn. 
Cumberland,  R.  L 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
North  Providence,  R.  L 
Boston,  Mass. 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 
Blackstone,  Mass. 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Providence,  R.  L 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Somerville,  Mass. 
Randolph,  Vei'mont. 
Warren,  Vermont. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Oakville,  Canada  West. 
Deerfield,  Mass. 
Beverly,  Mass. 
Antrim,  New  Hampshire. 
South  Boston,  Mass. 
Addison,  Maine. 
Darien,  Conn. 
Rockville,  Conn. 


Admission.  Supported  by. 


Sept., 

June, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

April, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

March, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

June, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 


1860 
185 
1862 
1861 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1862 
185-7 
1863 
1859 
1859 
1862 
1858 
1862 
1861 
1854 
1860 
1862 
1861 
1857 
1855 
1858 
1857 
1859 
1862 
1857 
1857 
1856 
1862 
1861 
1858 
1855 
1862 
1860 
1856 
1860 
1862 
1861 
1857 
1859 
1861 
1856 
1861 
1859 
1858 
1860 
1859 
1858 
1856 
1860 
1860 
1862 
1860 
1859 
1859 
1857 
1859 
1862 
1860 
1856 
1858 
1862 
1860 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Maine. 

N  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island. 
Mass. 
Conn. 

Rhode  Island. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Conn. 

N.  Hampshire. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Maine. 
Mass. 

Rhode  Island. 
Conn. 
Mass. 

Rhode  Island. 
Conn. 
Maine. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 

Rhode  Island. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Friends. 
Conn. 

Rhode  Island. 
Mass. 

Rhode  Island. 
Mass. 
Conn. 

Rhode  Island. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Vermont. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

N.  Hampshire. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Conn. 
Conn. 
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Name. 


WeUs,  Arthur  H. 
West,  Anna  I. 
West,  George 
Whitcomb,  Mary  M. 
White,  Lorin  F. 
Wilcox,  Mary  J. 
Wilkinson,  John 
Williams,  Frances  A. 
Williamson,  Etta  J. 
Wilson,  Frederick 
Wise,  Henry 
Wood,  Augustus 
Wood,  Eugene  W. 
Wood,  Welthy  A. 
Woodward,  Charlotte  A. 
Young,  George  VV. 
Young,  William  F. 


Residence. 


Northampton,  Mass. 
Coventry,  R.  I. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Harvard,  Mass. 
Andover,  Conn. 
Deep  River,  Conn. 
Lubec,  Maine. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Northport,  Maine. 
Salem,  Mass. 
CoUinsville,  Conn. 
Buckfield,  Maine. 
Webster,  Mass. 
Plymouth,  Conn. 
Hubbardston,  Mass. 
West  Killingly,  Conn. 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


Admission.  Supported  by. 


Sept., 

Sept, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 


1858 
1867 
1861 
1856 
1859 
1854 
186l|Mame, 
1861  Mass. 


Mass. 

Rhode  Island. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Conn. 
Conn. 


1859 
1858 
1862 
1860 
1861 
1857 
1856 
1858 


Maine. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Conn. 


166l|Mass. 


SUMMAEY. 


Fmales. 

12 

23 

16 

39 

"         New  Hampshire, 

7 

6 

12 

9 

24 

89 

92 

6 

19 

19 

44 

148 

105 

253 

Whole  number  within  the  year,        -      --      --      --      -  253 

Greatest  number  in  attendance  at  one  time,  -      _      _  222 

Average  attendance  through  the  year,      -----  --218 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  school  that  specimens  of  composition  published  in  our  annual  report*, 
and  also  the  letters  sent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no  correc- 
tion, except  such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the  errors 
they  contain  are  pointed  out  by  a  teacher.  The  following  are  prepared  in  accordance  with 
this  rule  ;  and  in  judging  of  them,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  age  of  the  writers,  their 
time  of  instruction,  and  whether  they  were  born  deaf,  or  lost  their  hearing  after  they  hJbd 
probably  acquired  some  available  knowledge  of  spoken  and  written  language. 


By  a  lad  seventeen  years  old,  who  became  deaf  at  three  years  of  age, 
under  instruction  eight  months. 

A  LETTER. 

Hartford,  May  25,  186S- 

My  dear  friend, — I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter  last  week.  I  will 
try  and  write  a  short  letter  to  you.  I  wish  to  see  you  very  much.  I  go 
to  school  every  day.  I  like  my  school  very  much.  Mr.  Wheeler  teaches 
me.  He  has  nine  boys  and  ten  girls  in  his  class.  We  study  our  lessons 
in  the  evening.  Many  pupils  live  in  the  Asylum  and  talk  by  signs.  I 
understand  them.  I  am  well.  I  hope  you  are  well.  I  am  not  home- 
sick. I  shall  be  glad  to  go  home  in  seven  weeks.  I  will  be  glad  to  see 
my  friends.  Your  affectionate  friend,  J.  A.  M. 

By  a  girl  fourteen  years  old;  lost  her  heaHng  when  four  years  old; 
under  instruction  eight  months. 

account  of  myself. 
I  was  a  little  girl  about  four  years  old.  I  went  to  the  river  near  the 
road,  and  I  carried  a  pail  of  water  to  my  mother's  house.  I  ran  and  fell 
in  the  road.  I  cried  loudly  because  I  fell  in  the  road  and  hurt  my  head. 
My  head  was  hurt  by  a  rock  in  the  road.  My  mother  carried  me  to  her 
house  to  sleep  on  a  bed.  One  day  I  played  with  my  brothers  on  Sun- 
day, and  I  did  not  go  to  the  church.  I  saw  a  minister  put  some  people 
in  a  river.  My  mother  whipped  me  because  I  played  on  the  Sabbath. 
I  threw  a  pretty  doll  on  the  floor  near  the  stove  because  I  was  angry  and 
I  did  not  help  my  mother  because  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  open  air.  My 
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motlicr  did  not  let  me  go  to  see  my  cousins.  I  visited  my  uncle  and  my 
aunt,  and  they  went  to  the  woods  to  fish.  They  were  very  happy  to  see 
the  woods  because  they  were  very  beautiful.  They  picked  some  winter- 
green-berries.  They  came  to  their  home  to  eat  dinner  and  they  went  to 
the  woods  again.  My  parents  and  my  brothers  went  to  the  woods  with 
them.  My  father  cut  gum  from  the  trees  and  gave  it  to  my  brothers. 
My  cousins  and  I  played  on  the  grass  in  the  pasture.  My  brothers  made 
a  little  tent  of  some  sticks,  and  they  put  many  leaves  on  the  top  of  the 
tent,  and  my  cousins  came  into  it.  They  played  in  it  with  my  brothers. 
My  brothers  climbed  a  large  beech  tree,  and  pulled  off  many  beech-nuts. 
They  carried  them  home  to  eat,  but  I  threw  them  on  the  floor.  They 
were  cross  with  me  and  struck  me,  because  I  threw  the  nuts  on  the  floor. 
They  picked  them  up  and  put  them  in  a  little  box  and  carried  the  box  in 
the  chamber  and  hid  it.  I  was  happy  when  I  was  at  home,  and  I  am 
happy  in  the  Asylum  because  I  must  learn.  A.  K.  D. 


By  a  lad  thirteen  years  old-^horn  deaf — under  instruction  one  year 
and  eight  months. 

GENERAL  TOM  THUMB. 

Gen.  Tom  Thumb  is  truly  Charles  S.  Stratton.  He  often  saw  Miss 
Lavinia  Warren  who  was  very  small.  He  wished  to  marry  her.  Last 
February  he  married  her  m  New  York.  Many  people  saw  them  in 
Grace  Church,  which  was  very  beautiful.  They  stood  upon  a  table  near 
two  ministers,  who  performed  the  marriage  of  them.  The  people  were 
pleased  to  see  them,  and  then  they  all  went  out  of  the  church.  Tom 
Thumb  and  his  wife  and  her  sister  and  Commodore  Nutt  got  into  a  small 
carriage  which  was  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  servant  drove  the  horses 
to  a  large  hotel,  and  they  went  into  it.  Some  friends  of  Gen.  Tom 
Thumb  went  to  the  hotel  and  talked  with  them  in  it.  At  two  o'clock 
they  went  out  of  the  hotel.  He  gave  them  some  cake.  Commodore 
Nutt  was  jealous  of  Gen.  Tom  Thumb  and  his  wife,  who  loved  each 
other.  The  next  week  they  visited  their  friends  in  New  York,  and  then 
tbey  went  to  Boston  from  New  York  in  the  cars.  The  people  of  Boston 
were  very  glad  to  see  them  first.  Then  they  went  to  Philadelphia  in 
the  Spring.  Mr.  S.  saw  them  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  was  much  pleased 
to  see  them  and  to  shake  hands  with  ]\lrs.  Stratton  and  Miss  Minnie 
Warren.  We  have  not  seen  them  yet,  but  Mr.  S.  showed  us  a  picture 
of  them  all.  They  looked  very  pretty.  I  hope  that  they  will  be  very 
happy.  I  think  that  Commodore  Nutt  will  perhaps  marry  Miss  Minnie 
Warren.  J.  H.  D. 
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By  a  girl  fifteen  years  old — deaf  from  infancy — under  instruction 
two  years  and  four  months, 

A  LETTER. 

The  Asylum,  Jan.,  1863. 
My  Dear  Sister, — Some  time  has  passed  since  I  received  your  kind 
letter.  I  was  much  delighted  to  hear  from  you  again  and  that  you  are 
all  well.  I  think  that  you  will  be  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  me.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  was  glad  to  get  a  letter  from  my  cousin,  Mr.  R.  I  was 
sorry  that  my  aunt's  leg  was  burned.  I  sent  a  letter  to  my  friend  INIiss 
L.  B.  but  she  did  not  write  to  me.  This  winter  the  pupils  have  not 
skated  much  on  the  ice  of  the  pond,  which  was  not  good.  A  few  days 
ago  Miss  B.  was  sick  with  lung  fever.  Her  mother  did  not  come  here, 
but  Mr.  T.  suddenly  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  and  she  came  here  after  her 
daughter  suddenly  died  on  Tuesday  night  at  eleven  o'clock.  She  was 
grieved  for  her  only  child.  Her  father  went  to  the  war  this  year,  but 
her  mother  lives  in  Jewett  City,  in  Connecticut.  Mr.  S.  is  as  well  as 
usual,  and  he  is  teaching  me.  I  would  like  to  write  to  my  friend  Miss 
C.  Will  you  please  to  tell  her  that  I  send  much  love  to  her.  1  heard 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  live  in  New  York.  I  laughed  when  I  read  that 
you  must  take  care  of  your  little  baby  because  it  is  cross.  I  think  that 
my  brother  Fred,  is  improving  fast,  and  he  is  smarter  than  I.  I  send 
much  love  to  him.  Several  weeks  ago  two  Esquimaux  and  their  son 
John  came  into  the  chapel.  The  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  were  surprised 
to  see  them,  because  they  never  saw  any  Esquimaux.  They  eat  raw  oil. 
Their  dog  used  to  draw  sledges.  It  was  a  very  black  dog.  They  left 
the  Asylum  and  went  to  New  York.  Mr.  T.  went  to  New  York  to  see 
his  brother  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  he  did  not  visit  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  because  it  was  raining.  I  hope  that  you  are  all  happy 
at  your  home.  Please  to  excuse  me  for  I  have  no  more  news.  Please 
to  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  because  I  wish  to  know  about  you. 

I  am  your  affectionate  sister,  M.  S.  T. 


By  a  lad  seventeen  years  old^  horn  deaf — under  instruction  two 
years  and  eight  months. 

ABOUT  MY  COMING  TO  BOSTON. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  when  I  was  a  little  ignorant  deaf  and  dumb  boy 
about  ten  years  old,  my  father's  family  lived  in  England,  near  the  city  of 
London.  Two  of  my  brothers  and  two  of  my  sisters  lived  in  Boston, 
and  they  were  very  anxious  to  write  some  letters  and  send  some  money 
to  my  parents  in  England.  My  parents  were  very  much  pleased  to  re- 
ceive the  letters,  and  they  were  surprised  to  read  them,  which  told  them 
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that  they  must  comG  to  the  United  States.  My  parents  were  glad  to  hear 
from  the  United  States,  and  they  put  their  clean  clothes  in  their  trunks 
and  carried  them  in  a  large  wagon  which  a  large  brown  horse  drew, 
but  they  were  sorry  to  bid  good  bye  to  their  friends.  I  went  with  my 
parents  and  John  and  Mary  and  Kate,  from  the  country  to  the  large  city 
of  London,  and  we  arrived  to  a  large  black  ship.  I  was  frightened  to  see 
many  ships  and  steamboats  near  London.  Many  people  were  in  the  ship 
which  was  on  the  river.  Some  sailors  were  very  busy  in  making  cables 
and  other  things  for  the  shij^.  The  captain  was  very  smart  and  industri- 
ous, and  commanded  his  seaman  how  to  sail  the  ship  which  began  to  go 
itself  with  the  white  canvas  by  the  wind.  My  friends  were  seasick,  but 
I  never  was  seasick  as  well  as  the  captain  or  his  seamen.  Many  of  the 
people  were  sick  and  vomited  in  the  ship.  The  captain  was  a  good  man 
who  gave  different  kinds  of  food  to  all  the  people.  He  often  preserved 
the  ship  in  the  night.  I  slept  in  the  bottom  room  and  my  friends  slept  in 
another  near  the  hind  windows.  One  day  the  ocean  tossed  the  ship> 
and  the  people  were  very  much  afraid  of  the  tempest  which  was  very 
great.  The  seamen  fastened  the  canvas  on  the  masts,  and  they  took 
care  of  the  ship  very  carefully  while  the  ship  was  in  great  danger.  The 
people  were  terrified  but  the  captain  told  them  that  they  must  not  be 
frightened. 

One  of  the  women  had  her  child  which  was  very  sick.  The  captain 
gave  some  medicine  to  it,  but  the  baby  died  in  the  ship.  She  mourned 
for  it,  and  put  thick  clothes  on  it,  and  threw  it  into  the  ocean.  The  next 
morning  the  people  were  very  much  surprised  to  see  some  whales  come 
near  the  ship,  because  the  woman  had  thrown  her  baby  into  the  ocean. 
All  the  people  continued  six  and  a  half  weeks  in  the  ship,  till  the  captain 
told  them  that  they  were  thirty  miles  from  the  city  of  Boston.  They 
were  very  glad.  The  seamen  put  two  heavy  anchors  into  the  sea,  and 
the  ship  stopped  on  the  sea,  on  Saturday  in  October  or  November,  in 
1860.  The  next  morning  on  Sunday  the  people  saw  some  little  steam- 
boats coming  towards  the  ship.  They  asked  the  captain  if  he  would  let 
the  steamboat  draw  his  ship,  but  he  would  not  let  it,  because  his  seamen 
did  not  work  on  the  Sabbath.  The  next  morning,  on  Monday,  a  large 
steamboat  drew  the  ship  to  Boston  to  a  wharf,  and  my  family  saw  my 
brothers  and  my  sisters  on  the  wharf.  They  went  out  of  the  ship  and 
shook  hands  with  them  and  they  all  went  in  Boston  in  an  omnibus  which 
the  horses  drew  to  a  white  house  in  Chapman  street.  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  the  red  brick  houses  in  Boston  because  I  used  to  live  in 
a  stone  house  in  England.  By  and  by  my  family  moved  from  Chapman 
street  to  Albany  street,  because  the  white  house  was  somewhat  dark  in 
Chapman  street,  but  the  large  brick  house  was  very  light  in  Albany 
street.    The  house  was  very  near  the  large  bay  of  salt  water,  and  I  could 
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see  the  ships  or  steamboats  on  it.  By  and  by  I  came  to  the  Asylum  to 
learn,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  improve  and  remain  here,  but  my  friends 
are  living  in  Boston.  P.  J.  S. 

By  a  girl  fourteen  years  old^  who  lost  hearing  at  six  months;  under 
instruction  three  years  and  a  half, 

MY  NATIVE  COUNTRY,  GERMANY. 

I  was  born  in  Germany.  My  parents  and  my  sister  were  born  in  that 
country,  I  was  born  in  a  town  which  was  called  Wachenheim,  near  a 
river  which  was  called  the  river  Rhine.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  could 
hear.  I  was  very  well,  but  I  became  very  sick  with  measles  and  I  be- 
came a  deaf  and  dumb  girl.  I  continued  sick  six  months.  My  friends 
were  very  sorry  to  hear  that  I  became  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl.  I  helped 
my  parents  a  great  deal.  I  often  picked  grapes,  apples  and  other  fruits, 
and  I  liked  to  eat  them  because  they  were  very  sweet.  My  father  was  a 
wine-maker  in  Germany.  A  lady  wanted  me  to  learn  to  knit  stockings, 
and  my  mother  told  me  that  I  must  learn  to  knit.  I  did  so  and  went  to 
my  friend  the  lady's  house,  with  my  mother,  and  the  lady  taught  me  to 
knit.  I  dont  know  her  name  because  I  was  a  little  girl.  The  lady  was 
very  kind  and  loved  me,  and  I  also  loved  the  lady  because  she  taught  me 
to  knit.  She  had  no  children  while  I  lived  in  Germany,  but  I  dont  know 
that  she  has  children  in  Germany  now,  because  I  live  in  the  United 
States.  A  gentleman  wanted  me  to  learn,  and  my  parents  went  to  a 
school  with  me  and  met  my  friend  the  gentleman.  My  parents  told  him 
about  me  and  I  wrote  on  a  writiug-book.  The  teacher  loved  me  better 
than  other  girls  in  the  school  because  I  was  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl  and 
he  was  very  sorry  for  me.  I  dont  know  the  gentleman's  name  because  I 
was  a  little  girl,  but  I  think  my  parents  know  his  name.  I  had  two  broth- 
ers and  two  sisters,  and  I  lived  in  a  house  with  my  parents,  my  sisters, 
my  brothers  and  my  grand-parents.  My  grandfather  loved  me  and  ac- 
companied me  every  day.  He  often  gave  me  things  and  fruits,  and  he 
often  told  me  to  bring  things  to  him  because  he  was  a  very  old  man,  and 
I  did  so.  One  morning  my  grandfather  accompanied  me  to  a  garret  to 
look  for  kittens  and  a  cat  in  the  hay.  He  walked  up  stairs  slowly  and 
slipped  on  a  board  and  fell  on  it.  1  saw  him  falling  and  I  was  afraid  he 
would  die.  I  ran  to  my  mother  and  told  about  him,  and  we  ran  to  my 
grandfather.  We  carried  him  to  his  chamber  and  he  lay  on  his  bed,  but 
he  bled  on  his  head  by  falling  on  the  board  in  the  garret.  My  grand- 
father was  hurt.  My  father  came  home  and  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
my  grandfather  was  hurt.  We  saw  that  he  would  die  and  we  wept  for 
him.  My  father  told  a  doctor  about  him  and  the  doctor  gave  him  medi- 
cine to  get  well.    While  I  played  with  my  sister  Elizabeth  and  my  friends 
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in  a  field,  my  grandfather  was  dying  on  the  bed,  and  at  last  he  died.  I 
was  very  sorry  to  hear  about  him  and  wept  for  his  loss.  A  gentleman 
carried  a  coffin  to  him  and  put  him  in  the  coffin.  My  grandfather  in  the 
coffin  was  put  upon  four  stools,  and  my  parents,  my  sisters  and  I  and  the 
people  saw  him  in  it.  The  people  walked  to  the  burying  yard  and  my 
grandfather  was  put  in  the  grave.  My  father  sold  his  furniture  and  we 
sailed  several  days  and  arrived  in  New  York.  Soon  we  sailed  in  a 
steamboat  to  New  Haven.  We  lived  in  a  new  house.  My  parents 
wished  me  to  learn  hard  and  wished  me  to  go  to  Hartford.  I  have  been 
in  the  Asylum  three  years  and  a  half.  My  parents  told  me  that  they 
like  the  United  States  better  than  Germany,  because  it  is  more  civilized. 

A.  M.  S. 


By  a  lad  eighteen  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  two  years; 
under  instruction  three  years  and  a  half. 

OUR  WORLD. 

God  created  the  world  in  six  days.  It  is  about  six  thousand  years  old. 
The  earth  is  smaller  than  the  sun,  but  larger  than  the  moon.  The  sun 
attracts  it,  but  the  earth  attracts  the  moon.  The  surface  or  outside  of 
the  earth  is  made  up  of  land  and  water.  The  portion  of  water  on  the 
surface  of  it  is  larger  than  the  portion  of  land.  Fire  is  in  the  interior, 
and  we  and  all  people  are  on  the  crust.  If  we  should  break  a  large  piece 
of  the  crust,  we  should  fall  into  the  fire  and  be  burned  to  death.  The' 
population  of  the  .earth  is  about  one  thousand  millions  of  inhabitants- 
They  are  composed  of  diversities  or  varieties  of  people,  as  Caucasians, 
Indians,  Malays,  Mongolians,  Ethiopians  and  Esquimaux.  Their  lan- 
guages are  diversified  or  different.  The  Western  Continent  is  smaller 
than  the  Eastern  Continent.  I  like  to  live  in  the  Western  hemisphere 
better  than  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  because  I  should  be  captured,  killed, 
or  put  in  prison  there.  But  I  dont  desire  this.  The  earth  is  divided  into 
six  grand  divisions,  viz:  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  Oceanica.  I  like  to  live  in  the  United  States,  my  own  dear 
native  country,  better  than  other  grand  divisions,  because  this  country  is 
more  enlightened  than  they.  The  earth  includes  a  great  number  of 
mountains,  volcanoes,  plains,  islands,  rivers,  lakes  and  seas.  It  abounds 
in  beautiful  scenery.  God  clothes  it  with  clouds,  vapors,  snow  and  hail. 
We  go  out  of  doors  into  the  fresh  air  for  good  health,  and  gentle  winds 
blow  upon  us.  I  am  an  admirer  of  the  rainbow  rather  than  any  thing 
else  over  the  earth.  We  are  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  heavenly 
hosts  are  near  us  and  care  for  us.  I  could  not  travel  through  all  the 
earth,  because  I  should  spend  too  much  money.  I  am  very  poor.  Trav- 
elers and  crews  circumnavigate  the  earth  in  their  vessels.    Its  circumfer- 
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ence  is  about  twenty-five  thousand  miles.  Its  diameter  is  about  eight 
thousand  miles.  The  Himalaya  mountains  in  Asia  ;  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  the  Mammoth  Cave  ift 
Kentucky ;  the  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia,  are  the  greatest  curiosities 
and  grandeurs  in  the  world.  Vesuvius  is  the  greatest  wonder.  In  the 
year  49,  or  1784  years  ago,  it  sent  forth  vast  quantities  of  ashes,  stones 
and  lava  into  the  air  ;  they  were  carried  and  dropped  upon  the  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  cities  were  overwhelmed  by  the  erup- 
tion which  suffocated  the  people. 

Before  I  came  to  the  American  Asylum,  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  I 
thought  the  earth  was  level  or  smooth  like  the  table.  I  thought  there 
was  an  end  of  it.  Since  I  came  here,  I  have  been  taught  by  Geography. 
I  know  that  the  earth  is  round.  B.  K.  B. 


By  a  young  man  twenty  years  old,  who  lost  hearing  at  four  years  ; 
under  instruction  three  years  and  a  half. 

OUR  CIVIL  WAR. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  the  American  war.  About  two  years  ago 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  people  first  rebelled  against  the  North- 
erners because  they  wanted  to  break  the  United  States  and  cut  the  com- 
munication with  the  Northerners  and  choose  a  new  President  to  govern 
the  country.  So  the  rebels  caused  the  war  by  shelling  Fort  Sumpter, 
and  they  took  Fort  Sumpter  into  their  possession.  At  the  time  Fort 
Sumpter  was  burning,  many  people  were  looking  at  this  Fort  at  night 
with  mourning  because  the  rebels  would  march  towards  Washington  and 
take  the  Capitol,  and  make  Jeff  Davis  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  a  few  days  after  Fort  Sumpter  was  taken  by  the  rebels,  the 
President  sent  for  a  large  army  for  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton against  the  rebels.  When  the  rebels  were  marching  towards  Wash- 
ington they  fell  back  on  account  of  the  strong  guard  around  the  city. 
This  war  was  very  surprising  at  first  because  the  rebels  shelled  Fort 
Sumpter  without  the  Northerners  knowledge  about  the  war.  We  shall 
call  Jeff  Davis  a  disgraceful  traitor  for  ever.  He  will  never  be  honored 
by  loyal  people  any  more.  A  large  number  of  people  are  now  in  distress 
for  the  loss  of  their  husbands,  friends,  brothers  and  relations  in  the  great 
battles.  They  who  are  dead  in  the  battle-fields  will  never  come  back 
again  to  see  their  homes,  their  parents  and  relations.  It  is  very  dreadfd. 
to  see  the  soldiers  whose  bodies  are  broken  and  wounded  and  dead,  lying 
on  the  battle-field.  But  they  are  worthy  to  be  praised  for  their  bravwj 
in  defending  us  from  the  enemy.  Yet  our  troops  often  shoot  the  rebaU 
sharply  through  their  hearts  with  bullets,  and  they  successfully  take  m*ji f 
strong  fortifications  from  the  enemy.    It  is  probable  that  many  distin- 
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guished  generals  liave  been  killed  in  the  battles.  I  think  the  war  will 
not  continue  for  a  long  time.  When  the  great  rebellion  will  be  put 
down  the  President  will  free  all  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States ;  then 
the  United  States  will  be  better  than  it  used  to  be.  The  slaves  must  be 
freed  from  their  slavery  as  well  as  the  other  people  and  paid  for  their 
labor  as  we  are  paid  by  our  employers,  but  the  masters  of  the  slaves  often 
punish  them  with  cruelty  and  they  have  no  feelings  toward  the  poor, 
ignorant  slaves,  perhaps  they  are  much  distressed  in  their  slavery  by 
working  very  hard  all  the  time  in  summer  and  winter.  Remember  that 
General  Butler  said  it  was  right  to  keep  the  slaves  still  in  their  work  be- 
fore the  civil  war ;  but  when  he  captured  New  Orleans  then  he  pitied 
the  poor  slaves  and  freed  them.  J.  O.  D. 

By  a  girl  sixteen  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  four  and 
a  half  years* 

ABOUT  MY  TRAVELS. 

A  long  while  ago  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  my  father  and  I  went  to  the 
city  of  Boston  and  visited  at  Mr.  Kasson's  and  staid  for  one  day  and  left 
there  for  Manchester,  New  Hampshire.  We  rode  in  the  cars  for  Man- 
chester and  arrived  at  the  depot  in  the  night.  Then  my  father  asked  a 
driver  to  let  us  ride  in  the  coach  to  our  friend's  house  across  the  bridge. 
He  and  I  jumped  out  of  the  coach  and  the  driver  returned  to  the  depot 
again.  We  walked  on  the  way  to  Mr.  B's  house  and  staid  all  night.  In 
the  morning  early  Miss  E.  invited  us  to  see  some  cross  dogs  in  a  cage, 
and  then  a  man  invited  my  father  and  I  to  ride  in  the  wagon  to  the  depot, 
and  the  man  went  away.  By  and  by  the  cars  came  to  the  depot,  so  my 
father  and  I  rode  in  the  cars  and  arrived  at  Wells  River,  Yt.  We  went 
home.  Afterwards  my  father,  mother,  and  I  rode  in  a  large  wagon  to 
Mr.  McLure's  and  staid  for  a  short  time  and  found  that  his  daughter  So- 
phronia  was  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  that  sat  on  a  chair  near  the  window. 
I  was  much  afraid  of  them.  Then  my  parents  and  I  went  home.  After- 
wards my  father  and  I  went  to  Boston  again.  We  rode  in  the  cars;  my 
father  walked  about  in  the  cars,  and  I  was  alone.  A  stranger  lady  looked 
at  me  for  a  long  while  and  gave  five  or  ten  cents  to  me.  I  was  very  glad 
but  some  ashamed  because  of  the  lady.  By  and  by  a  man  gave  one  or 
two  dollars  to  me.  I  thanked  him.  I  will  remember  this.  Father  and 
I  went  to  the  depot  and  went  to  Mr.  Kasson's  and  knocked  at  the  door  in 
the  dark.  But  Mr.  Kasson  did  not  open  the  door,  but  we  found  a  man 
who  told  my  father  that  Mr.  Kasson  and  his  family  were  gone.  So  my 
father  and  I  went  to  the  hotel  and  staid  all  night.  In  the  morning  we 
went  to  Mr.  Kasson's  and  knocked  at  the  door  and  found  Miss  Lavinia 
who  opened  the  door  and  invited  us  to  enter  her  house,  and  we  staid  for 
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some  days.  My  father  and  I  went  to  Manchester,  N.  H.  again,  and  staid 
all  night.  In  the  early  morning  we  rode  in  the  driver's  coach  and  hur- 
ried to  the  depot.  By  and  by  the  cars  came,  so  my  father  and  I  rode  in 
the  cars  to  the  depot  of  Wells  River,  Vermont,  all  safe.  We  then  went 
home.  C.  W.  C. 


By  a  girl  sixteen  years  old,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  eighteen  months  ; 
under  instruction  four  and  a  half  years. 

FLOWERS. 

There  are  many  thousand  different  kinds  of  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
world.  It  is  wonderful  that  God  created  many  various  colored  flowers 
in  the  gardens  and  beautiful  scenery.  Unless  it  rains,  the  flowers, 
grass,  grain  and  trees  will  wither,  but  God  causes  rain  on  them  which 
are  growing  very  rapidly.  We  ought  to  thank  our  heavenly  Father  for 
his  goodness  and  kindness  in  giving  us  them,  for  it  is  so  pleasant  walking 
and  sitting  under  the  shady  trees,  and  the  grass  is  very  nice  and  as  green 
as  a  carpet  of  velvet,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  smell  the  perfume  of  the  beau- 
tiful bouquets.  Many  rich  people  who  live  in  handsome  houses,  hired 
men  to  build  large  green-houses,  and  the  men  finished  building  them. 
Many  valuable  and  fine  flowers  were  brought  from  South  America  and 
other  countries.  The  rich  people  who  bought  the  various  and  fine  flow- 
ers and  brought  them  into  the  green-houses,  took  care  of  them  and  many 
pots  of  flowers  stay  on  the  circular  shelves  in  it.  The  people  often 
passed  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  saw  through  the  glass  and  green- 
houses in  which  there  were  pots  of  flowers  on  the  surrounding  shelves. 
I  thought  if  the  careless  gardeners  should  not  make  the  fire  in  the  stoves 
and  it  was  very  cold  in  the  green-houses  in  which  there  were  many  kinds 
of  flowers,  they  would  be  frozen  and  die  during  the  winter.  But  the 
gardeners  know  how  to  cultivate  and  take  care  of  them,  and  they  made 
the  air  warm  for  the  flowers  in  it,  and  also  the  sun  shone  through  the 
glass  and  green-houses  in  which  the  flowers  were  alive.  The  gardeners 
who  cultivate  and  plant  the  flowers  neatly  in  the  spring,  sell  the  roses, 
lilies  and  other  fine  flowers  to  the  people.  The  bees  would  be  making 
the  honey  in  the  bee-hives  from  the  flowers  that  are  very  useful.  I  fre- 
quently saw  the  bees  were  .very  busy  and  industrious  every  day.  In 
England  a  great  many  people  who  were  walking  and  riding  in  the  pro- 
cessions in  the  streets,  attended  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess  Alex- 
andra in  their  carriage.  A  lady  presented  the  large  beautiful  bouquets 
to  the  Princess  Alexandra.  I  think  she  was  thankful  to  the  lady  for  her 
kindness  in  giving  them  to  her.  L.  A.  N. 
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By  a  young  lady  twenty  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  Jive 

years. 

ENIGMA. 

There  is  a  word  of  ten  letters.  The  first  is  the  initial  of  the  name  of 
the  mountains  between  France  and  Spain.  They  are  frequently  ad- 
mired. 

The  second  is  the  initial  of  a  people  who  are  more  barbarous  than  civ- 
ilized. They  are  situated  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Europe.  They 
were  at  war  with  France,  Turkey  and  England,  seven  years  ago. 

The  third  is  the  initial  of  what  ladies  have  most  adorned  themselves ' 
with,  which  are  gold,  silver  and  pearls. 

The  fourth  is  the  initial  of  one  beautiful  star,  and  it  goes  round  the  sun 
in  224  days,  17  hours.  It  is  admired  by  a  great  many  who  live  in  the 
world. 

The  fifth  is  the  initial  of  a  boy  who  it  was  said  by  the  Bible  was  very 
faithful  to  obey  his  father  when  he  ordered  him.  His  father  was  the 
favorite  of  God.    He  almost  killed  his  son  by  God's  command. 

The  sixth  is  the  initial  of  him  who  wrote  many  hymns  in  the  Bible 
He  fought  with  one  who  was  the  strongest  and  tallest  man,  and  con- 
quered him. 

The  seventh  is  the  initial  of  the  country  it  has  never  rained  in,  but  it 
only  has  always  dew  in  the  morning.  There  are  not  many  white  peo- 
ple who  live  there. 

The  eighth  is  the  initial  of  the  Falls  which  are  the  highest  in  the 
world.  The  people  often  go  up  there  where  is  a  very  wonderful  crea- 
tion. 

The  ninth  is  the  initial  of  one  who  first  discovered  America  in  1492. 
All  people  remember  about  him. 

The  tenth  is  the  initial  of  our  best  man  who  was  a  Colonel  with  his 
Zouave  soldiers  of  New  York.  He  was  killed  by  IVIr.  Jackson,  of  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  in  1861.    We  shall  remember  about  him. 

This  word  is  my  home,  or  it  is  the  capital  of  the  smallest  state  in  the 
United  States.  A.  J.  McL. 

By  a  lad  thirteen  years  old,  who  became  entirely  deaf  at  nine  years  ; 
he  has  been  at  the  Asylum  less  than  a  year. 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Ct., 

April  22d,  1863. 

To  Gov.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts. 

I  am  a  deaf  pupil,  not  a  deaf-mute,  of  this  Asylum,  and  you  will  no 
doubt  be  very  much  surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  me,  but  it  is  my 
teacher's  request,  although  I  am  a  poor  writer. 
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Before  I  came  to  this  Asylum  I  lived  in  Beverly,  Mass.    When  I  was 
nine  years  old  a  severe  sickness  deprived  me  of  my  hearing.    A  few 
years  after  this  my  father  applied  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for 
permission  to  send  me  here  upon  the  bounty  of  the  State.    He  obtained 
permission  and  soon  after  this  I  was  sent  here.    As  I  had  been  to  school 
before,  I  was  enabled  to  join  a  higher  class  than  if  I  had  never  been  to 
school  before.    My  teacher's  name  is  J.  L.  Noyes.    I  study  arithmetic, 
grammar  of  composition,  ancient  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  a  scrip- 
ture question-book  on  Sundays.    When  I  was  at  home  I  could  not  learn 
much,  but  now  that  I  am  here  I  learn  very  easily  every  day.    I  hope 
that  when  I  leave  this  Asylum  I  shall  have  a  good  education  and  shall  be 
able  to  do  some  good  in  the  world.    I  hope  that  our  troops  will  take 
Charleston.    I  have  two  cousins  in  the  army  ;  one  of  them  has  been  in 
several  battles  and  has  not  been  injured  at  all.    He  enlisted  a  year  or  so 
ago  for  three  years,  and  he  will  probably  be  in  a  good  many  more  battles 
before  that  time  expires.    I  hope  he  will  not  be  hurt.    I  suppose  you 
know  that  there  are  three  work-shops  here,  viz:  the  tailor's-shop  for 
little  boys ;  the  cabinet-shop  and  shoe-shop  for  large  boys.    I  do  not  work 
at  all,  but  play  and  study  all  the  time.    I  should  like  to  work  in  the 
tailor's-shop,  but  my  parents  and  Mr.  Turner  do  not  think  it  best. 
There  are  thirty  girls  from  Massachusetts,  and  fifty  boys ;  making  in  all 
eighty  boys  and  girls.    I  believe  Massachusetts  has  sent  the  most  pupils 
to  this  Asylum  of  all  the  other  States  of  New  England.    When  I  first 
came  here  I  sat  all  the  forenoon  with  the  new  pupils  up  in  the  chapel, 
while  one  of  the  teachers  wrote  the  names  of  animals  upon  the  large 
slate.    I  did  not  think  this  very  pleasant.    In  a  few  days  I  was  removed 
and  placed  in  Mr.  S's  class.    I  liked  him  and  thought  him  a  very  kind 
teacher,  but  he  soon  placed  me  in  the  class  in  which  I  now  am.    I  did  not 
like  it  at  first,  but  I  soon  got  used  to  it,  and  I  now  think  it  excels  all  the 
other  classes  except  Mr.  S's.    I  hope  you  will  like  this  little  letter. 

Your  truly  grateful  servant,  L.  C.  T. 

a  girl  fourteen  years  old,  born  deaf;  under  instruction  four 
years  and  a  half 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  MY  ILLNESS. 

On  Saturday  evening,  December  13th,  1862,  my  health  was  really 
good,  and  I  enjoyed  playing  with  some  girls  by  putting  first  the  names 
of  the  boys  and  girls  and  then  asking  the  girls,  "  Do  you  like  or  hate  him? 
and  what  do  you  think  about  him  ?"  We  enjoyed  it  and  laughed  much 
and  then  it  was  our  time  to  go  to  bed.  We  went  up  stairs  and  I  un- 
dressed myself  but  soon  I  felt  a  little  chilly  and  got  into  my  bed  quickly 
for  fear  I  might  get  cold.    I  si  ept  very  soundly  all  night.    The  next 
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morning  I  was  called  to  get  up  but  I  felt  not  well  and  lay  down  again. 
While  the  boys  and  girls  were  eating,  I  thought  to  myself  I  must  get  up, 
and  then  I  got  up  patiently  and  dressed  myself  in  a  great  hurry  and  went 
down  stairs,  feeling  weak,  into  the  hospital,  and  lay  on  a  lounge.  After 
breakfast  Miss  Hull  came  and  called  me  and  asked  me,  "  Do  you  want  to 
eat  breakfast  ?"  I  replied  I  did'nt  want  to  and  slept  again  all  day.  Soon 
the  doctor  came  to  see  me.  In  the  evening  I  was  growing  sick  and  was 
confined  in  bed  and  grew  very  sick.  Mrs.  Bacon,  the  daughter  of  our 
f*rincipal,  wrote  a  letter  to  my  mother,  and  told  her  that  I  was  very  sick, 
and  told  her  to  come  here  and  see  me.  In  a  few  days  she  wrote  another 
letter  to  my  mother  but  she  passed  the  letter  and  had  not  received  it. 
She  came  in  this  Asylum  and  went  up  stairs  to  Mrs.  AVhite's  parlor. 
Miss  Clapp  welcomed  her  into  the  parlor,  but  she  did'nt  know  that  lady 
was  my  mother.  My  mother  told  her  that  she  was  the  mother  of  me. 
Miss  Clapp  ran,  telling  Miss  Greenlaw  that  lady  was  the  mother  of  Miss 
L.  L.  Miss  Greenlaw  came  in  and  told  her  to  take  off  her  bonnet> 
cloak,  furs,  &c.  While  she  was  in  the  parlor  she  was  glad  to  hear  that 
I  was  a  little  better  and  wept.  Before  she  came  here,  Mrs.  White  told 
me  that  my  mother  would  come  and  see  me  perhaps,  and  I  was  frightened. 
When  she  was  arrived  here,  Miss  Hull  told  me  that  my  mother  was  now 
in  the  hotel.  And  I  told  her  I  wanted  to  see  her,  and  she  told  me  she 
would  soon  come  and  see  me.  My  mother  came  and  opened  the  door 
gently,  and  I  turned  and  looked  at  her,  and  soon  I  screamed  and  stretched 
my  hands  to  her  and  she  came  and  kissed  me  several  times,  and  we  both 
wept.  I  was  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  her.  How  thankful  she  was  to  come 
and  take  care  of  me.  Almost  every  noon  and  afternoon  my  dear  brother 
CEune  to  see  me  and  told  me  the  news.  While  I  slept  in  my  bed,  how 
kind  my  mother  was  to  take  good  care  of  me  all  night,  and  when  I  awoke 
in  the  night  and  told  her  I  wanted  some  water,  how  kind  and  willing  my 
mother  was  to  get  up  and  give  me  drink.  Some  days  after  I  was  sad- 
dened for  my  mother  was  going  home  on  that  day,  and  she  asked  me  for 
what  I  was  sobbing.  I  made  no  reply.  But  she  told  me  that  she  must 
go  home.  When  I  saw  my  mother  putting  on  her  bonnet,  cloak  and  furs 
I  felt  very  bad,  and  she  began  to  open  the  door  for  she  wished  to  see 
Mrs.  White.  Suddenly  thick  tears  came  on  my  cheeks,  and  also  my 
mother  wept  much  and  kissed  me  several  times  and  went  away.  Mss 
Isham  tried  to  comfort  me  but  she  could'nt  do  it,  when  I  thought  about 
my  dearest  mother  I  wept  sometimes.  In  a  few  weeks  I  began  to  come 
to  school  again  to  learn.  Some  persons  in  this  Asylum  thought  that  God 
chose  Miss  Barker  to  die  instead  of  me.  I  thank  Him  for  his  kindness 
in  causing  me  to  recover  again.  L.  L. 
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By  a  girl  fourteen  years  old,  horn  deaf;  under  instruction  five 

years. 

SPRING. 

One  of  the  seasons  which  I  will  describe  is  Spring.  Now  the  winter  is 
passed  away  from  the  north,  which  the  people  enjoyed  very  much,  for 
they  had  many  amusements,  sleigh-riding,  skating  and  coasting,  and  now 
comes  the  beautiful  Spring,  and  it  makes  us  happy  to  see  it  again,  for  it 
has  many  buds,  blossoms  and  new  green  grass,  which  are  to  be  seen  now. 
The  April  showers  make  May  flowers  as  it  is  said.  Birds  have  come 
from  the  south,  whose  warm  weather  makes  the  birds  live,  but  now  they 
are  coming  as  happy  as  we  are.  They  are  nimble  and  fly  over  aigain 
and  they  seem  to  be  happy  for  this  lovely  Spring,  is  come.  They  sing 
sweetly,  which  I  wish  very  much  to  hear,  but  I  can  hear  a  little  if  they 
are  singing  very  near  me.  O  how  thankful  we  must  be  because  we  live 
on  earth  so  that  we  can  enjoy  many  pleasures  which  God  has  given  us  ! 
And  in  the  sky  there  is  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world,  but  we 
know  we  must  live  among  sins  and  temptations,  and  then  we  may  go  to 
that  holy,  happy  place,  if  we  are  really  Christians.  There  are  now  be- 
ginning to  grow,  many  buds,  green  grass,  blossoms,  and  the  blossoms 
which  will  grow  upon  fruit-trees.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  poor  are  happy 
to  have  the  Spring  come,  and  I  hope  they  will  live  on  comfortably  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer.  When  the  Winter  was  here,  the  poor  lived  on 
uncomfortably.  O  what  a  pity !  But  see  how  the  southern  country  is 
suffering !  The  southerners  are  suffering  for  there  is  war  there,  and  be- 
fore the  war  began  the  south  had  plenty  of  cotton  and  provisions,  but  they 
have  not  now.  They  are  naughty  and  cruel  to  their  poor  slaves.  O 
what  a  different  country  it  is  from  the  north,  that  lives  happily  and 
peacefully.  There  are  plenty  of  fruits  and"  provisions  here,  that  we  can 
get  as  we  want.  E.  D.  C. 


By  a  lad  sixteen  years  old,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  two  and  a  half 
years  ;  under  instruction  five  years  and  a  half. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  a  great  many  excellent  schools  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  England  and  Prussia.  Some  free  schools 
were  first  established  in  New  England  by  the  Puritans,  who  came  from 
England.  There  are  a  great  many  good  schools  in  New  England  now, 
and  some  of  them  are  colleges  and  high  schools.  A  new  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  first  formed  in  Hartford,  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  soon 
other  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  built  in  the  United  States. 
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There  are  now  twenty-two  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  since  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Institution  at  Hartford. 

We  must  be  very  sorry  for  the  poor  children  in  the  heathen  lands,  who 
have  no  schools  and  no  teachers  as  we  have  in  Christian  lands,  but  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  the  good  people  sent  out  some  missionaries  to  distant 
lands  to  teach  the  heathens  who  know  nothing  of  God  and  the  Saviour 
who  died  to  save  sinners.  The  good  missionaries  have  opened  schools 
for  poor  children  in  some  parts  of  the  heathen  lands,  and  their  wives  and 
other  female  missionaries  have  schools  for  the  girls.  Some  of  the  mission- 
aries and  their  wives  kindly  received  some  poor  little  orphans  besides 
many  children  who  have  been  almost  put  to  death.  Some  British  soldiers 
found  many  little  miserable  children  who  were  in  a  starving  condition 
and  had  no  kind  parents  to  take  care  of  them,  and  sent  them  to  the  mis- 
sion stations  to  be  taken  care  of  and  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ.  How  happy  the  poor  heathen  children  must  be  when  they  are 
kindly  received  into  the  missionary  schools  to  be  taught  about  God  and 
the  Saviour.  Many  of  the  poor  children  become  converted  and  love 
God,  who  have  been  so  kind  to  them. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  reading  the  Youth's  Day  Spring,  for  it  is  full 
of  stories  about  mission  schools,  and  also  1  like  to  read  many  letters  from 
missionaries  in  distant  lands.  Many  good  children  in  the  United  States 
who  love  God,  put  their  money  in  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  in  order  to 
save  money  to  purchase  Bibles  for  the  poor  children,  that  may  be  the 
mean's  of  raising  them  from  earth  to  heaven.  If  you  put  your  money 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  you  are  sure  it  does  so  much  good  to  those 
who  are  far  away  and  have  no  schools,  no  teachers  and  no  kind  parents 
to  teach  them  about  the  Saviour. 

I  know  it  is  much  better  to  put  some  money  in  the  missionary  box 
than  to  buy  nice  things  and  candles.  We  should  remember  the  word  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  how  he  said,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  I  am  much  pleased  that  a  great  many  of  men  become  mission- 
aries and  go  into  South  America,  the  South  Seas,  China,  India,  and  other 
countries,  to  raise  precious  immortal  souls  from  earth  to  heaven. 

I  hope  that  the  heathen  lands  will  be  blessed  with  missionaries  and 
Bibles.  We  are  glad  to  hope  that  a  great  many  of  the  heathen  children 
who  are  taught  at  school  will  become  happy  and  intelligent  men  and 
women,  but  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  many  millions  of  children  who  have 
not  Sabbath  schools  and  the  kind  teachers,  and  have  not  the  pious 
parents  to  teach  them  about  the  great  God  and  the  Saviour. 

O  how  grateful  we  should  be  to  God,  for  we  were  not  born  in  a  heathen 
land  but  in  a  happy  Christian  land.  L.  A.  H. 
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By  a  lad  fifteen  years  old,  lost  hearing  in  early  childhood,  before  he 
had  learned  a  letter  ;  under  instruction  six  years  and  a  half. 

ABOUT  MICHAEL  CORCORAN. 

Michael  Corcoran  was  born  in  Ireland.    He  improved  in  learning 
language,  and  gained  knowledge  in  school.    Afterwards  he  left  Ireland 
and  came  to  the  city  of  New  York.    His  parents  now  live  in  Ireland. 
Three  years  ago  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  from  England,  and  visited 
the  city  of  New  York.    Many  people  and  some  generals  liked  to  pay 
respect  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  Corcoran  did  not  pay  respect  to 
him  because  he  remembered  that  the  kings  of  England  had  treated  the 
people  of  Ireland  unkindly.    Some  policemen  were  angry  with  him  be- 
cause he  did  not  respect  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  arrested  him  and  put 
him  into  prison.    After  a  few  days  he  was  released  from  the  prison. 
Afterwards  the  southern  States  seceded  from  the  United  States.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Gov.  Morgan  appointed  Michael  Corcoran  Colonel 
of  the  69th  New  York  regiment.    Is  the  69th  regiment  cowardly  or 
brave  ?    The  69th  regiment  is  brave.    Are  the  men  of  the  69th  regi- 
ment Americans  or  Irishmen  ?    The  69th  regiment  are  Irishmen.  Col. 
Corcoran  led  the  69th  regiment  to  the  war  with  the  southern  regiment 
at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  of  Virginia.    He  rode  on  his  horse.    A  south- 
ern soldier  shot  one  of  his  legs  and  he  fainted.    The  rebels  captured  him, 
carried  him  to  the  city  of  Richmond  and  put  him  into  prison.  After- 
wards he  was  put  into  Castle  Pinckney,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  in 
South  Carolina.    The  69th  regiment  won  victory.    One  year  after  Col. 
Corcoran's  leg  recovered.    The  rebels  let  him  go  out  of  the  Castle 
Pinckney.    The  Congress  of  the  United  States  appointed  him  Brigadier- 
General.    He  had  his  headquarters  at  Newbern  in  North  Carolina.  He 
once  rode  on  his  horse  at  night.    Lieut.-Col.  Kimball  seized  his  horse's 
bridle  and  stopped  him.    Corcoran  told  him  he  was  Gen.  Corcoran,  and 
was  angry  with  Lieut.-Col.  Kimball,  and  shot  him  dead.  Lieut.-Col. 
Kjmball  was  not  a  picket  guard.    Brigadier-Gen.  Corcoran  was  all  right. 
Gen.  Corcoran  is  a  brave  general.    He  is  an  Irishman,  and  I  am  proud 
of  him  for  I  am  an  Irish  boy.  J.  C. 


The  remaining  compositions  are  written  by  members  of  the  Gallaudet 
High  Class. 

By  a  lad  twelve  years  of  age. 

A  THRILLING  ADVENTURE. 

A  young  man  who  lived  in  that  wild  and  hilly  country  called  Savoy, 
was  desirous  of  going  on  a  trip  to  Paris  to  see  if  he  could  find  employ- 
ment, so  as  to  help  himself  and  parents.    He  set  out  on  foot  with  a  few 
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pennies  in  his  pocket,  and  arrived  at  Paris  in  due  time.  Seeking  em- 
ployment but  finding  none,  night  came  on,  and  our  hero  was  so  tired  that 
he  lay  down  to  sleep  on  a  bench  in  the  Park.  His  money  was  all  spent, 
and  as  he  lay  half  dreaming  and  thinking  what  he  would  do  on  the  mor- 
row, he  felt  a  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  starting  up  saw  a  set  of  ruffianly 
fellows  who  surrounded  him,  and  in  an  instant  pounced  upon  him  and 
carried  him,  muffled  and  blinded,  up  to  a  remote  place,  where  they  let 
him  have  the  power  of  seeing  and  speaking.  They  next  searched  his 
person,  but  finding  nothing  valuable,  they  asked  him  to  join  their  band, 
to  rob  and  plunder  whatever  unlucky  fellow  fell  into  their  power. 

He  resolutely  refused,  whereon  the  ruffians  began  to  ridicule  his 
parents,  which  made  his  blood  boil  so  that  he  defied  them  to  kill  him  if 
they  could.  They  were  struck  with  his  spirit  and  at  length  let  him  go, 
with  a  promise  from  him  never  to  tell  of  his  adventure.  They  then 
muffled  and  blinded  him  as  before,  and  one  of  the  fellows  led  him  to  the 
same  bench  from  which  he  had  been  so  unceremoniously  carried  away. 
He  reflected  much  on  this  strange  adventure,  and  when  the  dawn  ap- 
peared he  went  to  seek  employment  as  before. 

In  the  afternoon  he  was  accosted  by  a  policeman,  who  asked  him  to 
clean  a  certain  street.  He  readily  went  to  work,  and  when  it  was 
finished,  he,  together  with  some  other  men  who  had  worked  with  him, 
was  paid.  He  immediately  went  to  a  bakery  and  bought  bread  to  satisfy 
his  great  hunger. 

Determined  to  go  into  the  country,  he  left  the  city  and  an-ived  at  a 
roadside  farm-house,  a  hungry,  fatigued,  poor  young  man.  He  was  rather 
afraid  of  entering,  but  necessity  compelled  him  in,  and  he  timidly  knocked 
at  the  door.  It  was  answered  by  an  old  gentleman  who  was  willing  to 
give  him  lodging  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning  our  young  hero  as  usual  applied  for  employment.  The 
gentleman  asked  several  sharp  questions  of  him  but  finally  concluded 
to  employ  him  to  take  care  of  his  garden  and  farm.  The  young  man 
therefore  went  immediately  to  work  and  was  so  faithful  and  industrious 
that  his  employer  increased  his  wages.  Thus  he  lived  on  the  farm  for  a 
few  years.  At  last  he  was  seized  with  an  ardent  desire  to  see  his  dear 
parents  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  so  long,  and  determined  to 
travel  towards  home  as  a  peddler,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  robbers 
that  infested  the  caves  and  mountains  of  Savoy.  He  immediately  followed 
his  wandering  profession,  and  was  sure  of  earning  a  good  round  sum 
after  a  while. 

One  day  as  he  was  returning  from  one  of  his  excursions,  night  over- 
took him  on  a  solitary  road,  many  miles  from  his  home.  Proceed  he 
could  not,  but  knowing  of  a  cave  near  at  hand,  he  resolved  to  spend  the 
night  there.    Going  carefully  forward,  he  thought  he  heard  voices  in 
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close  conversation,  and  paused  a  moment  to  listen.  He  was  now  sure 
that  he  heard  voices,  and  peering  cautiously  into  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
he  saw  two  dark  figures  in  expectation  of  some  one.  Presently  a  man 
came  along  and  they  suddenly  turned  on  him,  and  one  of  them  struck  a 
dagger  into  his  bosom.  He  fell,  saying  "  You  have  killed  me."  They 
were  astonished,  for  he  was  one  of  their  comrades,  but  afraid  of  being 
discovered,  they  buried  his  body  near  by.  Our  trembling  hero  now  drew 
back  and  seizing  up  his  packages  he  traveled  rapidly  to  the  nearest  police 
station,  and  by  day-break  several  persons  were  searching  for  the  body  of 
the  fallen  ruffian.  At  last  they  found  him  and  as  the  young  man  gazed 
on  his  harsh  and  cruel  features,  now  pale  in  death,  he  recognized  them 
as  belonging  to  the  ruffian  who  caught  him  on  the  bench  in  the  park  of 
Paris.  He  dared  not  tell  of  it  as  he  had  promised  not  to  tell,  and  he 
kept  the  secret  faithfully.  The  two  persons  were  soon  ferreted  out  by 
the  vigilant  police,  and  confessing  that  they  had  intended  to  murder  the 
peddler,  and  telling  of  their  former  adventure  with  him,  they  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung,  which  sentence  was  rigorously  put  into  execution. 

W.  L.  B. 


By  a  young  lady  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Hartford,  June  8th,  1863. 

My  dear  father, 

It  seems  to  me  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  home,  so  I  am  going  to  write 
you  a  letter  again  without  getting  an  answer  to  my  first  letter.  I  hope 
you  will  answer  it  as  soon  as  possible  for  you  know  I  love  to  read  your 
letters  to  me.  They  always  contain  words  of  affection.  How  I  long  to 
be  by  your  side  once  more,  but  oh,  dear  father,  I  shall  be  at  home  with 
you  all  in  Jive  weeks.  We  have  had  no  hot  days  since  Summer  began, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Spring  is  still  lingering  and  has  not  gone  away 
yet.    But  it  is  the  truth  that  it  is  gone  and  it  is  now  Summer. 

I  had  fun  last  Saturday^  so  T  shall  tell  you  the  particulars.  Two  weeks 
ago  on  Saturday,  three  girls  by  the  names  of  B.  H.  and  W.  and  myself 
proposed  to  take  a  ride  of  two  hours  in  an  open  carriage,  but  the  weather 
was  not  agreeable,  so  we  postponed  it  until  last  Saturday.  The  carriage 
came  to  the  gate,  so  we  stepped  into  it,  fearing  the  rain  would  come  on 
because  we  saw  the  clouds  moving,  but  Mr.  A.  said  he  thought  it  would 
soon  clear  off,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  us  to  ride  without  the  hot  sun 
above  us.  When  we  had  almost  reached  Prospect  Hill,  the  rain-drops 
fell,  and  the  driver  helped  us  lift  up  the  falling  top  so  as  to  shelter  us  from 
rain  ;  we  had  a  good  time  chatting  merrily  together.  Then  we  stopped 
in  the  shed,  waiting  for  a  few  moments  to  see  if  the  rain  would  stop. 
Soon  after  the  sun  was  seen  shining  brightly  and  the  rain  stopped,  and 
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then  we  rode  on  rapidly,  enjoying  our  ride  very  much,  but  when  we 
reached  the  city  the  rain  again  came  on,  so  we  turned  homewards  after  a 
ride  of  one  hour  from  four  to  five  o'clock.  We  are  going  again  next 
Saturday  to  see  the  Swiss  houses,  Colt's  armory,  and  other  places.  I  will 
write  home  again  and  tell  you  about  my  ride  next  Saturday. 

J ust  now  Mr.  A.  told  us  that  there  was  a  faculty  meeting  last  Friday 
afternoon,  and  that  we,  the  High  Class,  will  have  to  be  examined  in  three 
weeks,  the  29th  of  this  month.  I  dread  it  a  little  but  I  must  try  to  do 
well  with  my  lessons.  When  I  go  home  shall  I  stop  at  my  uncle  Henry's 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  go  home  alone  ?  Mr.  A.  or  some  one  else 
would  take  me  to  the  depot  in  the  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and  my  uncle 
Henry  could  meet  me  at  the  depot  in  New  York  and  take  me  to  his 
house,  and  when  I  got  ready  to  go  home  he  would  take  me  over  to  Jersey 
City  to  the  depot  and  put  me  in  the  cars  in  the  morning,  and  I  could  go 
home  alone  in  the  carriage,  or  you  could  meet  me  at  the  wharf. 

Have  you  heard  from  our  dear  absent  George  lately  ?  This  afternoon 
I  received  an  afi'ectionate  letter  from  mother.  How  very  glad  I  was  to 
get  one  from  her  for  which  I  longed  so  much.  I  was  much  shocked  to 
hear  of  George's  sickness,  but  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  he  will  get  very 
well  soon  or  is  well  by  this  time.  Tell  mother  that  she  can  hand  the 
package  to  Mrs.  T.  who  is  going  to  Hartford  next  Thursday.  I  hope  you 
will  receive  this  before  that  day.  Please  excuse  this  poor  writing.  It  is 
because  I  am  sitting  in  a  room  full  of  playful  girls  this  evening ;  it  is  now 
half  past  eight  o'clock.  I  can  imagine  what  you  are  all  doing.  Those 
dear  faces  at  home  haunt  me  daily.  Tell  mother  I  shall  write  to  Aunt 
H.  soon. 

I  hope  you  all  are  enjoying  good  health.  I  do  sincerely  hope  God  may 
bless  and  keep  you  all  from  danger. 

Give  my  very  best  love  to  dear  George ;  tell  him  that  I  am  looking  for 
his  answer  and  hope  he  got  mine  safely. 

Write  soon  to  your  ever  loving  daughter  Nellie. 


By  a  young  man  nineteen  years  of  age. 

THIS  LITTLE  COMPOSITION  IS  ABOUT  THE  UTILITY  OF  A  KNOWLEDGE 
OF  ANATOMY  TO  ARTISTS. 

Anatomy  does  not  relate  entirely  to  internal  forms ;  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  about  external  forms.  It  describes  the  causes  of  forms  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  bones  and  muscles.  Numerous  artists  have  sadly  neg- 
lected the  study  of  anatomy. 

They  have  ridiculed  it  as  an  art  of  no  utility  to  them.  How  can  they 
boast  themselves  as  artists  without  a  good  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
forms  ?  They  are  like  students  who  know  neither  Latin  or  Greek  or 
other  science,  but  still  boast  themselves  as  students. 
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They  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  organization  of  the  skeleton,  and 
the  places  of  the  muscles  and  their  various  motions. 

Some  medical  professors  teach  artistic  anatomy  with  a  dissected  body 
on  the  table,  without  ever  directing  the  attention  of  the  students  to  the 
development  of  the  muscles  in  their  various  motions. 

When  the  course  is  finished  the  students  copy  two  or  more  dissected 
figures  and  imagine  themselves  to  thoroughly  understand  the  anatomy  of 
form,  and  to  have  completed  their  anatomical  studies. 

It  is  a  fatal  confidence ! 

The  sad  results  will  follow  in  their  future  aims  and  works.  They  also 
devote  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  dead,  instead  of  the  living  figure, 
which  is  liable  to  ruin  them  for  life  as  artists.  Because  the  dead  is  ex- 
tremely different  from  the  living  form.  The  muscles  are  very  different 
in  their  external  appearances. 

"When  a  student  dissects  any  dead  body  to  examine  the  muscles,  he 
destroys  their  coverings,  so  its  natural  form  disappears.  The  student 
should  avoid  drawing  from  dissected  figures  frequently,  as  it  may  influence 
him  in  his  works  in  respect  to  the  sharpness  and  stiffness  of  the  outline  of 
the  muscles.  Such  cases  have  been  often  seen  in  the  works  of  common 
artists.  H.  H.  M. 


By  a  young  man  eighteen  years  of  age, 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  REPUBLICAN  IDEAS. 

This  is  the  age  of  iron  and  steam,  and  it  may  emphatically  be  added 
of  republicanism.  When  we  look  back  upon  the  last  century  we  are 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  rapid  progress  of  science  and  art,  but  we 
have  still  more  cause  to  be  astonished  at  the  rapid  development  of  popular 
institutions,  whose  gigantic  growth  has  filled  the  aristocrats  of  the  old 
world  with  alarm,  for  they  see  that  -the  end  of  their  power  is  fast  ap- 
proaching. 

Previous  to  the  American  Revolution  there  had  been  no  republic  of 
any  consequence,  and  the  world  was  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  fetters 
of  despotism;  but  since  the  establishment  of  popular  government  in 
America  the  eyes  of  the  world  have  been  opened,  and  a  longing  desire 
for  civil  liberty  has  sprung  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  of  all  civilized 
countries,  and  that  desire  has  grown  and  gathered  strength  with  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  North — the  fountain  head  of 
all  civil  and  political  liberty. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  witnessed  the  most  determined 
efforts  among  the  people  of  other  countries  to  establish  popular  govern- 
ment, which  have  only  been  put  down  by  the  armed  legions  of  despotism 
only  to  break  out  anew  like  the  pent  up  fires  of  a  volcano.    Already  the 
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heroic  Poles  have  risen  in  their  strength  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Russian 
despotism.  Bleeding  Italy  has  yielded  once  more  to  Austrian  bayonets, 
conquered  but  not  crushed  ;  and  the  gallant  Hungarians,  trampled  into 
the  dust  by  the  united  legions  of  despotic  Russia  and  tyrannical  Austria, 
have  bowed  the  neck  to  the  yoke  again,  but  though  conquered  they  are 
not  annihilated.  Notwithstanding  their  heroic  Kossuth  has  been  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers,  they  will  rise  again  in  the  glory  of  their  strength  to 
assert  their  right  to  freedom.  And  thus  it  is  in  France  and  in  Spain. 
All  over  Europe  the  spirit  of  liberty  has  filled  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  the  kings  that  be  have  granted  concessions  to  keep  the  crowns  on 
their  heads.  Even  the  despot  of  Russia  has  begun  to  yield  to  the  eleva- 
ting influence  of  popular  institutions,  and  the  midnight  gloom  of  ignor- 
ance and  barbarism  which  envelops  the  masses  is  slowly  but  steadily 
rising,  and  the  noonday  light  of  intelligence  and  civilization  is  breaking 
in  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  must  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  world  at  large. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest  that  we  watch  the  struggles 
of  the  people  of  other  countries  to  obtain  the  liberty  which  we  are  now 
enjoying,  and  we  can  not  but  sympathize  with  them.  The  thought  that 
the  destruction  of  our  glorious  Union  will  forever  deprive  them  of  all 
hope  of  liberty,  should  nerve  us  to  greater  efforts  in  this  the  hour  of  trial 
and  National  peril !  A.  J.  H. 

The  following  questions  were  proposed  by  the  teacher  of  the  class,  and 
thus  answered  by  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  composition. 

What  is  the  use  of  studying  and  learning  so  much  ? 

Before  I  answer  you  permit  me  to  ask  what  is  the  use  of  putting  a 
lighted  candle  in  a  dark  room  ?  The  use  of  the  candle  is  to  give  light  to 
the  inmates,  so  that  they  can  go  about  their  occupations,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  study  and  learn — the  books  acting  as  lighted  candles  (figu- 
ratively speaking)  which  give  light  to  our  darkened  minds. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  derived  from  learning.  We  find 
that  the  more  we  learn  the  more  our  minds  are  expanded  and  refined, 
while  our  capacity  for  intellectual  enjoyment,  not  only  in  this  world  but  in 
the  other,  is,  I  think,  greatly  increased,  and  also  our  ability  to  occupy  a 
useful  and  honorable  position  in  life. 

How  do  you  regard  slavery  ? 

I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  evil  that  has  ever 
cursed  this  fair  earth. 

That  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  right  in  reducing  a  man  to  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude is  well  known ;  else  why  has  God  and  even  man  made  such  strin- 
gent laws  against  it  ?  And  would  our  Government  be  so  desirous  of  ex- 
terminating slavery  were  it  not  a  great  social  evil  V    The  institution  has 
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been  and  continues  to  be  the  darkest  blot  on  our  National  character,  and 
the  day  that  sees  the  destruction  of  that  institution  will  be  one  of  the 
brightest  in  our  calendar. 

How  did  armies  break  down  the  walls  of  cities  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  ? 

They  employed  a  mechanical  contrivance  called  a  battering  ram, 
which  was  carried  near  the  wall  and  thrust  forward  against  it  repeatedly 
by  soldiers  placed  behind,  until  the  wall  was  shaken  down,  when  they 
could  enter  and  effect  the  capture  of  the  city. 


By  a  young  rjian  seventeen  years  of  age. 

POPULAR  LIBERTY. 

It  has  been  generally  observed  that  those  nations  that  have  existed 
and  enjoyed  some  degree  of  liberty,  were  the  most  intelligent  and  the 
most  highly  civilized.  This  was  the  case  with  the  ancient  Jews,  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  Greeks  in  particular,  were  at  one  time  the  most  free, 
the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  globe.  And 
why  V  Simply  because  they  were  free  and  held  the  reins  of  government. 
If  this  is  a  fact,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  popular  liberty  is  essential  to  the 
full  and  proper  development  of  the  human  mind.  That  God  designed 
such  a  situation  to  be  the  state  of  nations,  is  plainly  discernible  from  the 
fact  that  when  people  are  free,  they  are  more  given  to  reasoning,  and 
seeking  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  this  and  that ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  those  who  inquire  into  things  about  them,  are  the  first  and  most 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  seek  his  protection. 
Therefore  the  more  a  people  enjoy  the  blessings  of  popular  liberty,  the 
more  will  they  advance  in  science  and  art,  and  the  more  intelligent  and 
righteous  will  they  become. 

That  popular  liberty  has  effected  this  mighty  and  still  progressing 
change,  is  shown  by  the  temples  of  liberty  erected  on  the  overturned 
thrones,  and  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  despotism  with  which  Europe  is  filled; 
by  those'despotic  powers  which  are  even  now  trembling  against  the  attacks 
of  the  people  and  soon  must  fall ;  and  by  the  vast  hosts  that  gather  at  the 
ballot-box  in  the  New  World. 

Formerly  emperors  and  kings  used  to  be  masters,  and  the  people 
merely  tools.  Now  the  case  is  reversed,  and  kings  and  rulers,  in  most 
countries,  have  to  do  as  the  people  think  and  dictate.  This  is  the  only 
truly  good  order  of  things ;  for  "  men  are  by  right  and  ought  to  be  free 
and  equal ;"  and  it  is  only  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people  that  any  man 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  govern.  When  the  case  is  different,  there  is  gen- 
erally dissatisfaction,  and  often  anarchy,  bloodshed  and  revolution.  To 
avoid  civil  strife  and  contention  we  must  wait  the  action  and  rely  upon 
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the  good  sense  of  the  masses,  for  it  is  a  startling  truth  that  many  of  the 
wars  that  have  deluged  the  world  with  blood,  proceeded  from  designing 
and  interested  politicians. 

The  last  few  centuries  have  revealed  many  wonderful  truths,  before 
shrouded  in  mystery  and  gloom.  Truths  which,  had  they  been  brought 
to  light  earlier,  would  have  totally  changed  the  history  of  mankind. 
Truths  which,  had  they  remained  longer  involved  in  mystery,  would 
have  deprived  the  present  generation  of  much  of  the  liberty,  and  many 
of  the  privileges  which  it  is  now  allowed  to  enjoy.  And  what  mighty 
agency  has  enabled  men  to  fathom  the  depths  of  science  and  bring  to 
light  these  truths.  Popular  liberty  has  done  it.  It  has  opened  the  way 
for  the  poor  to  eminence  and  fame;  and  in  so  doing  it  has  revealed 
many  noble  and  ingenious  minds,  which  would  never  have  been  noticed 
if  it  had  not  come  to  their  relief  These  men  have  been  the  instruments 
by  which  popular  liberty  has  unfolded  the  wonders  with  which  the  world 
is  filled ;  and  completely  revolutionized  the  false  philosophy  of  ancient 
times. 

Popular  liberty  is  steadily  advancing,  and  its  rapid  strides  are  telling 
wonderfully  upon  the  present  generation.  But  a  short  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  Czar  of  Russia  liberated  22,000,000  serfs,  and  in  so  doing  has 
set  an  example  before  the  world  which  will  go  down  to  posterity  to  the 
credit  and  honor  of  the  great  Russian  nation.  It  obeyed  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  and  under  the  enlightened  rule  of  the  Czar,  Russia  is  fast  ap- 
proaching a  point  of  civilization  inferior  to  that  of  no  other  nation  on  the 
Eastern  continent. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  in  a 
greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  any  other  nation  on  the  globe.  And  it 
needs  but  a  glance  to  satisfy  one  that  they  take  the  lead  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  intelligence,  enterprising  industry  and  scientific  improvement. 
The  only  stain  on  the  bright  escutcheon  of  our  country,  is  the  system  of 
slavery  now  practiced  in  the  Southern  States.  Says  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  What  strange  inconsistency !  Here  men  avow  all  man- 
kind free  and  equal,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  four  millions  of  human 
beings  in  bondage.  We  have  prided  ourselves  on  the  liberties  we  en- 
joyed, and  blamed  other  nations  for  not  following  our  glorious  example. 
We  saw  the  mote  in  our  brother's  eye,  but  would  not  see  the  beam  in 
our  own  eye.  There  is  still  work  for  Popular  Liberty  to  accomplish, 
even  in  this  country  of  boasted  freedom.  Yes,  work  that  it  will  take 
centuries  to  finish  properly  !  And  it  is  about  it  already  !  for  the  blood 
shed  so  plentifully  in  this  war,  bids  fair  to  wash  away  the  dark  blot  on 
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our  escutcheon,  and  leave  it  so  clear  and  faultless  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
mirror  in  -which  other  nations  may  see  their  errors  and  profit  by  the 
vision.  Slavery  in  the  United  States  is  doomed.  Those  who  have 
striven  hardest  to  prevent  its  downfall  have  labored  most  effectively  to 
bring  about  the  very  result  they  have  tried  to  ward  off.  Those  who 
would  vindicate  it  will  soon  be  held  up  to  universal  scorn  and  contempt. 
No  patriot  or  statesman  will  uphold  it ;  no  friend  of  popular  liberty  and 
human  progress  will  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  prevent  its  fall ;  no  philan- 
thropist or  truly  humane  man  will  grieve  at  its  overthrow,  but  rejoice 
and  thank  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

When  the  blessings  conferred  by  popular  liberty  are  fully  appreciated 
by  mankind,  we  may  expect  to  see  more  rapid  revolutions  and  changes. 
When  men  become  more  enlightened,  we  shall  behold  all  nations  free 
and  equal,  and  inhabiting  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  in  harmony 
and  peace. 

When  popular  liberty  extends  from  pole  to  pole,  and  the  art  of  war 
has  been  buried  in  oblivion,  we  may  behold]  with  unbounded  delight,  all 
human  beings,  from  the  civilized  and  enlightened  European  to  the  Bush- 
men of  South  Africa  ;  from  the  enterprising  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  sluggish  and  bigoted  Asiatic  pagan,  making  rapid  progress  in  sci- 
ence and  art ;  and  enjoying  friendly  intercourse  for  the  benefit  and  im- 
provement of  all. 

When  such  shall  be  the  results  of  the  advancement  of  popular  liberty, 
ought  not  every  friend  of  mankind  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and 
do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to  remove  stumbling  blocks  from  the  path, 
and  encourage  others  in  their  efforts  tft  accomplish  the  same  end  ? 
Ought  not  every  lover  of  humanity  and  religion  to  aid  with  his  head, 
heart  and  hand,  in  the  cause  ?  And  above  all,  do  not  those  who  would 
oppose  the  extinction  of  slavery,  deserve  to  be  held  up  to  public  odium 
and  contempt  ?  J.  B.  H. 


TKKMS  AM)  rOiNDlTlOiNS. 


L  TiiK  Asylum  will  {vroride  for  each  pupU.  board,  Uxlginjj  and  wash- 
iojr;  the  vvntinual  sujvrintendwice  of  hoalth.  ivnduot,  niannors  and 
iiH>r;U*;  tuol.  lij^ht?!.  st,-*tionory  aad  othor  inoidv  iitnl  oxponsojj  of  the 
^^hiv>l-t\H>m  :  for  whioh.  inoluding  tuition .  thoiv  will  Iv  an  aiuwuil 
ohargx^  of  ono  huntliwi  dollars. 

U.  l«  cas^)  of  siokuoass,  the  mxHMfiarj  «xtim  cbar^x^s  will  Ih>  uiado, 
Ul.  Xo  doductkm  fW>ui  Um  aboY«  charge  will  bo  mado  ou  accooui  of 
vai  Ation  or  abs^nco,  excopt  in  easa  of  ai^ness. 

IV.  Pli^monh!  an^  alwa>'s  to  bo  mado  six  months  in  advamw  for  the 
ponclual  ftilfillmont  of  whiob  a  saUsfiK'torr  bond  will  Ih>  rov|\nrtHi. 

V.  Each  pex^w  applying  tl)r  adiuii^sion,  nuist  Ih>  Ivtwoon  the  a4^»s  of 
KiUHT  and  TWKX^TY-rivK  >'\Mu:s;  must  Iv  of  a  gvxxi  natural  intolKvt : 
t^jv^blo  of  fonninsr  a«d  joining  lottors  with  a  pon.  loiiibly  and  iH^mvtly  ; 
frxH?  faun  any  inuiionilitivvii  of  conduct,  and  frxMn  any  ix^ntagious  di$oa50. 


Applications  for  tho  lv»\otit  ol*  iho  l«e^i$lati\^^  appn^priatious  in  Um 
StAtx\<  o(  Mainc^  Now  UainivU\irc  and  Massachusetts,  sbookl  be  mado  to 
the  SccrotAriois  of  thvvso  Stato^-s  rospectiTolr,  stating  tbo  nanic  and  ago  of 
the  pn>(x>j5«Hl  bcnoAciary.  aj\d  th«  circumstanvH^s  of  bis  jvuvnt  or  guar^ 
liian.  Applications  as  alv\-\^  should  Iv  mado  in  Vermont,  Khodo  Island, 
and  Conntvtiou(>  rcsj>ccti\-cly.  to  his  Kx^x^llonoy  tho  (it>vienior  of  tho 
Stat<\  In  all  ca^sivs  a  ccrtiticatc  fn^m  two  or  more  of  the  SoJoetnM, 
Magistrate*,  or  other  res|x»ctAble  inhabitants  of  tho  tvwnship  or  plaro  to 
which  the  applicant  belongs,  should  a^vom^xMiy  the  application. 

Tho»  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupiU,  nxky  address  their 
Wtter^  to  the  IVtnciivtl  of  the  Asylum ;  and  on  idl  letters  from  him  ro- 
spoeling  the  pupils  postage  will  bo  ohax$:ed, 

Tho  time  fbr  admitting  pupils  n  the  thinl  WedneisdaT  of  Soptombor, 
ami  at  no  other  time  in  the  year.  Punctnality  in  thb  respoot  n  TOiy 
in\poTtai\t,  as  it  can  not  l>e  exjHvto^l  that  the  pn.^;n5ss  of  a  whole  daas 
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ahouM  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  itt  formation. 

Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inwjnvenience  and  the  km. 

It  ie  earnefetly  recommended  to  the  frien^hs  of  tlie  deaf  and  dumb,  U) 
have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come 
to  the  Aayliim.  This  can  be  easily  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make 
greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  gent  to  the  Aisylura,  unless  a/jcompanied  by  a  parent 
or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him, 
he  should  bring  a  written  statement  ajs  to  his  name  in  full;  the  names  of 
his  parents,  of  all  their  children  in  the  order  of  their  age,  and  whether 
the  parents  were  related  before  marriage ;  the  time  and  pla/;e  of  his 
birth  ;  the  place  of  his  residence  ;  whether  he  was  born  deaf,  and  if  not 
what  caused  his  deafness;  whether  he  has  deaf-mute  relatives;  also  the 
name  and  direction  of  the  i>erson  to  whom  letters  coneerning  him  may 
be  addressed.  He  should  be  tcdl  clothed ;  that  is.  he  should  have  both 
summer  and  winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which  should  l>e  marked.  A 
small  sum  of  money  should  also  be  deposited  with  the  steward  of  the 
Asylum,  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided 
for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

There  is  but  one  vacation  in  a  year.  It  begins  on  the  third  Wedne«>- 
day  of  July,  and  closes  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September ;  when  it 
is  expected  that  every  pupil  will  return  punctually. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Vacation,  an  officer  of  the 
Asylum  will  accompany  sj.ch  pupils  as  are  to  travel  upon  the  railroads 
between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of  them  and  their  baggage,  on 
(Condition  that  their  friends  will  make  timely  provision  for  their  expenses 
on  the  way,  and  engage  to  meet  and  receive  them  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  the  early  train  at  the  various  points  on  the  route  previously 
agreed  on,  and  at  the  station  of  the  B^/ston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  in 
Boston.  A  similar  arrangement  is  made  on  the  Connecticut  River  Kail- 
roads,  as  far  as  to  White  River  Junction.  No  person  will  be  sent  from 
the  Asylum  to  accompany  the  pupils  on  their  return  ;  but  if  their  fere  is 
paid  and  their  trunks  checked  to  Hartford,  it  will  be  safe  to  send  them 
in  charge  of  the  conductor. 
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NOTICE. 

For  the  information  of  the  parents  of  our  pupils  and 
other  correspondents  of  the  Asylum,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state,  that  'since  our  annual  meeting,  Mr.  Turner  has  re- 
signed his  place  as  Principal,  and  will  be  succeeded  on  the 
first  of  August,  by  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  to  whom  all  letters 
respecting  the  Institution  should  be  addressed  after  that 
date. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Records  of  the  Board  of 
Directbrs,  will  explain  more  distinctly  the  changes  contem- 
plated. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum 
at  Hartford,  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  held  at  their  office  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  on 
Wednesday  the  20th  day  of  May,  1863,  at  7^  o'clock  P.  M. 

Hon.  William  W.  Ellsworth,  President,  presiding.  The 
following  letter  from  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Turner,  Principal  of 
the  Asylum  was  read,  resigning  his  office. 

To  THE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Americaj^  Asylum. 
Gentlemen, 

It  has  quite  recently  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the  expenses  of  this 
Institution  have  for  a  few  years  past  exceeded  its  income,  and  that  your 
Board  at  a  late  meeting  appointed  a  Committee  to  devise  a  plan  of  re- 
trenchment so  as  to  bring  its  expenditures  within  its  means.  Feeling  as 
much  interested  in  effecting  so  desirable  an  end  as  any  of  its  officers  can 
do,  I  am  led  to  consider  what  can  be  done  for  this  purpose  in  the  depart- 
ment of  instruction  committed  to  my  care.  The  number  of  well-qualified 
teachers  who  now  receive  the  maximum  salary  is  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been  before,  and  no  considerable  retrenchment  can  be  made  here 
without  a  reduction  of  their  number.  Believing  that  no  one  of  them  can 
so  conveniently  retire  as  myself,  I  therefore  voluntarily  offer  to  relinquish 
my  situation  as  Principal,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  I  feel 
that  under  any  circumstances  my  connection  with  this  Institution  could 
not  continue  much  longer.  I  am  reminded  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
forty-two  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  its  service,  that  old  age  is 
upon  me,  and  that  my  term  of  active  duty  is  drawing  to  a  close.  I  can 
not,  however,  resign  my  place  and  consent  to  the  sundering  of  the  many 
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ties  which  bind  me  to  it,  without  pangs  of  deep  regret.  I  can  not  do  eo 
without  expressing  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  uniform  kindness 
and  forbearance  shown  me  during  the  long  time  I  have  been  in  yourser- 
Tice,  and  giving  you  the  assurance  of  my  best  wishes  for  your  welfare, 
and  of  my  prayers  for  the  future  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Very  respectfully  yours, 

WM.  W.  TURNER. 

Hartford,  May  18,  1863. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Turner  was  accepted,  to  take 
efifect  August  1st,  1863. 
It  was  also  unanimously 

Voted,  That  the  Directors  can  not  accept  the  resignation 
of  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  Principal  of  the  Asylum,  without 
recording  their  deep  sense  of  the  obligations  which  this 
Institution,  its  officers  and  pupils  owe  to  him.  For  over 
forty-two  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Asylum  as 
teacher  and  Principal.  This  long  continuance  in  office 
itself  demonstrates  the  eminent  fitness  of  Mr.  Turner  for 
his  position.  But  we  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge 
of  the  ability  and  qualifications  of  Mr.  Turner.  We  have 
known  how  beneficial  his  uniform  Christian  influence  has 
been  among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  their  friends.  We 
have  seen  his  willingness  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in 
every  department  of  instruction  and  supervision.  We 
have  noticed  with  what  patience,  faithfulness  and  prudence 
he  has  discharged  his  manifold  duties.  We  have  constant- 
ly availed  ourselves  of  his  sound  judgment,  and  have  expe- 
rienced in  our  intercourse  with  him  the  most  cordial  co- 
operation and  unfailing  courtesy. 

We  offer  to  Mr.  Turner  on  his  retirement  our  sincere 
wishes  for  his  prolonged  health  and  happiness. 

J.  C.  PARSONS,  Clerk. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  records  of  the  Directors 
of  the  American  Asylum. 

J,  a  PARSONS, 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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ASSISTANT  STEWARD. 

SALMON  CROSSETT. 

MATRON. 

Mrs.  PHEBE  C.  WHITE. 

ASSISTANT  MATRONS. 

NANCY  DILLINGHAM. 
MARY  A.  HULL. 


RUFUS  LEWIS,  Master  op  the  Cabinet  Shop. 
WILLIAM  B.  FLAGG,  Master  of  the  Shoe  Shop. 
MARGARET  GREENLAW,  Mistress  of  the  Tailors'  Shop. 


THE 

FORTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

iirutars  of  t\t  %mtxinn  ^^gltim, 

TO  ITS  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS. 


In  presenting  their  Forty-Eighth  Annual  Report,  the  Direct- 
ors have  again  the  privilege  of  reviewing  a  year  of  general 
health  and  prosperity.  The  usual  routine  of  labor  has  been 
steadily  pursued,  and  the  results  of  another  year  of  study  and 
culture,  in  the  mental  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  in  their 
preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of  life  have  been  marked 
and  satisfactory. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  Report,  218  pupils  were  in  attend- 
ance. Since  that  time,  35  new  pupils  have  been  admitted,  and 
four  who  were  formerly  members  of  the  school  readmitted, 
making  the  whole  number  in  attendance  within  the  year  257. 
The  number  now  present  is  220,  while  the  average  attendance 
has  been  222. 

Since  the  year  opened,  some  important  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  department  of  instruction.  The  Rev.  William 
W.  Turner,  who  for  ten  years  has  held  the  office  of  Principal 
of  the  Asylum,  resigned  his  position  on  the  1st  of  August. 
Mr.  Turner  had  been  connected  with  the  Asylum  more  than 
forty-two  years ;  sixteen  years  as  teacher,  sixteen  as  teacher 
and  steward,  and  ten  years  as  Principal ;  and  at  the  time  of 
his  resignation  had  been  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  deaf 
mutes  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  person  in  the  country. 
When  he  first  entered  the  service  of  the  Asylum  in  1821,  the 
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school  numbered  but  sixty-two  pupils.  With  its  subsequent 
growth  and  enlargement,  with  the  arrangement  and  erection 
of  its  buildings,  with  its  internal  management,  with  the 
development  of  its  system  of  Instruction,  and  with  all  the  good 
work  which  the  Asylum  has  accomplished  during  its  long  and 
useful  career,  he  has  been  closely  identified.  In  parting  with 
Mr.  Turner  after  so  many  years  of  faithful  labor,  the  Board 
desire  to  place  on  record  their  appreciation  of  the  eminent  ser- 
vices he  has  rendered  the  Asylum,  and  their  cordial  wish  that 
in  retiring  from  his  duties  here,  the  evening  of  life  may  be  as 
quiet  and  pleasant  as  its  maturity  has  been  active  and  useful. 

The  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Turner,  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  to  the. 
office  of  Principal.  Mr.  Stone  was  for  nearly  twenty  years  a 
teacher  in  this  institution,  and  subsequently  for  a  period  of 
eleven  years  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for 
the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Columbus.  The 
Board  indulge  the  hope  that  under  his  management,  assisted 
by  the  able  corps  of  instructors  now  employed,  the  Asylum 
will  prosecute  its  benevolent  work  with  a  success  equal  to 
that  of  former  years. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  a  deaf-mute  teacher,  who  had  been  for  several 
years  in  declining  healtli,  felt  obliged  by  increasing  indisposi- 
tion to  tender  his  resignation  on  the  first  of  November.  He 
removed  to  Derby,  Conn.,  in  the  hope  that  with  rest  and  quiet, 
health  might  be  restored.  But  the  powers  of  life  were  too 
much  exhausted,  and  he  died  on  the  13th  of  December,  in 
peaceful  and  triumphant  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality.  Mr. 
Wheeler  joined  the  Asylum  as  teacher  in  July,  1844,  and  had 
been  in  its  service  nineteen  years.  He  was  a  faithful  and 
successful  instructor,  prompt  and  efficient  in  performing  his 
duties,  of  courteous  genial  manners,  and  firm  religious  princi- 
ple. His  associates,  and  the  pupils  of  the  Asylum,  while  they 
mourn  his  loss,  cherish  his  memory  with  warm  affection. 

Mr.  Jacob  J.  Middleton,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  school,  was 
employed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  retirement  and 
death  of  Mr.  Wheeler.    Mr.  Middleton  has  had  a  short  expe- 
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rience  as  a  teacher  in  the  Iowa  Institution,  and  promises  to 
make  a  competent  and  useful  member  of  the  profession. 

The  general  tone  of  health  among  the  pupils  during  the 
year  has  been  good.  One  death,  however,  has  occurred, 
attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest : — that  of  a 
young  lady  who  though  an  inmate  of  the  houseliold,  was  not 
at  the  time  a  pupil.  Miss  Mary  H.  Armor  entered  the  Asylum 
from  Gainsboro,  Ga.,  in  March  1860,  and  remained  till  the 
close  of  the  term  in  July,  1863,  when  in  consequence  of 
declining  health,  she  left  the  school,  intending  to  rejoin  her 
friends.  As  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  rendered  this 
impracticable,  she  returned  in  September  to  spend  the  winter 
in  the  family,  hoping  that  some  opportunity  might  open  which 
would  allow  her  to  realize  the  cherished  desire  of  her  heart. 
Her  mind  was  deeply  affected  by  the  circumstance  that  since 
the  war  broke  out,  she  had  received  no  communication  from 
her  friends,  and  could  obtain  no  information  respecting  them. 
These  thoughts  preyed  upon  her  spirits,  and  without  symp- 
toms of  acute  disease,  she  gradually  but  rapidly  declined,  till 
on  the  29th  of  February,  she  sank  into  the  arms  of  death.  It 
was  a  singular  yet  kind  Providence  which  removed  her  from 
the  turmoil  of  war  to  this  distant  and  quiet  home  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  then  returned  her  here  to  die,  separated  indeed 
from  her  family  connections,  but  surrounded  by  friends  in 
whom  she  confided,  and  whose  kind  attentions  were  so  evi- 
dently comforting  to  her  in  her  last  hours. 

It  has  been  found  desirable  to  make  a  change  in  our  annual 
vacation.  According  to  our  former  arrangement,  there  was  a 
recess  of  a  week  on  the  first  of  May,  and  the  Summer  vacation 
commenced  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  July,  and  closed  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  Very  few  pupils  were 
able  to  go  home  during  the  short  interval  in  the  Spring,  and 
the  school  exercises  prolonged  during  the  debilitating  heat  of 
summer,  were  trying  to  the  health  of  both  teachers  and 
scholars.  The  recess  in  the  Spring  will  hereafter  be  added  to 
the  Summer  vacation,  which  will  commence  on  the  last  Wed- 
nesday in  June,  and  continue  till  the  second  Wednesday  in 
September,  and  this  with  the  usual  holidays  will  be  the  only 
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vacation  of  the  year.  The  change  will  be  a  relief  to  the  teach- 
ers an*^  pupils,  and  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  friends 
of  the  children. 

It  was  intimated  in  our  last  Report,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  cost  of  all  articles  of  living,  it  might  become 
necessary  to  increase  the  annual  charge  for  board  and  tuition. 
The  apprehension  then  expressed,  has  been  realized.  In  place 
of  a  decline  of  prices,  there  has  been  a  steady  advance,  so  that 
with  the  annual  charge  of  $100  for  the  board  and  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  the  income  of  the  Institution  would  fall  far  short 
of  the  expenditure,  and  the  fund  would  become  seriously  im- 
paired. All  our  pupils  share  equally  in  the  proceeds  of  our 
fund,  the  amount  charged  each  per  year,  being  only  the  sum 
necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  current  expendi- 
ture. This  sum,  as  would  have  been  expected,  has  varied  at 
different  periods.  From  1817,  when  the  school  was  opened, 
to  1821,  the  annual  charge  was  $200.  From  1821  to  1825, 
during  which  time  the  fund,  though  it  had  been  received  was 
only  partially  available,  the  charge  was  $150.  From  1825  to 
1834,  it  was  $115,  and  from  1834  to  1863,  $100,  amounting 
during  each  period  to  less  than  two-thirds  the  actual  cost  per 
pupil.  In  view  of  the  increased  expenditure  of  the  last  two 
years,  the  Board  decided  at  their  meeting  in  September  to 
advance  the  annual  charge  to  $125,  commencing  with  the 
current  year.  The  States  which  support  pupils  here  from 
whom  we  have  heard  on  the  subject,  have  cheerfully  and 
promptly  responded  to  this  action  of  the  Board,  and  have 
increased  their  appropriations  to  meet  the  advanced  rate. 

The  Board  trust  that  this  charge,  together  with  the  income 
of  tlie  fund,  will  with  careful  management,  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  annual  expenditure.  If,  however,  prices  should  con- 
tinue to  advance,  and  it  should  be  found  insufficient,  a  con- 
tingency which  they  do  not  anticipate,  they  do  not  doubt  that 
their  Patrons  will  cheerfully  meet  whatever  additional  charge 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  fund  unimpaired.  This 
fund  the  Directors  regard  as  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  their 
care,  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  country,  and 
espeoially  those  of  New  England,  as  most  of  the  other  States 
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have  schools  of  their  own.  Every  friend  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion in  these  States  has  an  interest  in  its  preservation.  The 
sole  aim  of  the  Directors  in  its  management,  has  been  to 
diffuse  as  widely  as  possible  the  blessings  it  confers  among 
the  unfortunate  class  for  whose  good  it  was  designed. 

We  have  been  favored  during  the  year,  with  the  usual  visits 
from  the  Committees  of  the  Legislative  bodies  which  have 
placed  children  under  our  care.  The  Board  welcome  such 
visits  with  great  pleasure.  They  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
interesting  and  stimulating  the  children  in  their  studies,  and 
of  exciting  in  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen  who  visit  us  a  war^ 
mer  appreciation  of  the  value  of  deaf-mute  education.  It  also 
affords  the  Board  special  satisfaction  to  have  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged  brought  under  the  careful  observation 
of  intelligent  men,  and  to  have  their  arrangements  for  the 
accommodation  and  education  of  the  children  inspected  by 
their  Patrons. 

The  act  of  incorporation  establishing  the  Asylum,  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  May,  1816,  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons."  The  Institution  thus 
founded,  was  largely  aided  by  the  churches,  and  by  benevo- 
lent individuals  in  the  State.  It  was  considered  a  local  Insti- 
tution, though  a  willingness  was  expressed  to  admit  pupils 
from  other  portions  of  the  country.  In  1819,  however,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  tract  of  land  had  been  donated  to  the  Asylum 
by  Congress,  and  that  generous  contributions  to  its  funds  had 
been  made  by  individuals  from  other  States,  the  Directors  felt 
impelled  to  enlarge  its  sphere,  and  the  Legislature,  xipon 
their  application,  changed  the  corporate  name  to  that  of  the 
"  American  Asylum  ; " — the  name  thus  indicating  the  wider 
range  over  which  they  proposed  to  extend  their  operations. 
The  change  was  also  in  accordance  with  an  impression  which 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Directors,  and  was  shared  by  many 
intelligent  persons  ^t  that  time,  that  one  school  would  afford 
abundant  accommodation  for  the  education  of  all  the  deaf 
mutes  in  the  country,  so  imperfectly  was  the  magnitude  of 
the  field  into  which  the  Asylum  was  about  to  enter  compre- 
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hended  at  the  outset.  Careful  inquiry,  however,  soon  made 
it  evident  that  persons  suffering  from  this  misfortune  were 
much  more  numerous  than  had  been  supposed,  and  that  one 
school  could  do  but  little  towards  educating  the  whole  num- 
ber. Others  were  soon  established,  drawing  their  system  of 
instruction,  and  in  most  cases  their  instructors,  from  the  parent 
school.  The  obligation  to  educate  deaf  mutes  was  soon  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  now  the  larger  States,  almost  with- 
out exception,  have  flourishing  and  well  regulated  schools  of 
their  own,  leaving  New  England  as  the  special  field  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Asylum.  It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the 
Board  to  lend  all  possible  aid  to  the  establishment  of  new 
Institutions,  wherever  they  are  demanded.  Their  ready 
co-operation  and  their  most  experienced  instructors  have  been 
cheerfully  given  to  this  end,  and  they  desire  no  higher  satis- 
faction than  to  see  the  education  which  they  have  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  introducing  into  the  country,  enjoyed 
by  every  deaf  mute  within  her  borders. 

To  the  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  educate  the 
deaf  mutes  of  New  England,  these  States  early  made  an  affir- 
mative response.  In  1819,  Massachusetts  made  a  liberal 
appropriation  and  a  permanent  arrangement  for  this  purpose, 
which  arrangement  has  been  continued  for  more  than  forty 
years.  New  Hampshire  followed  this  example  in  1822; 
Yermont  and  Maine,  in  1825 ;  Connecticut,  in  1828,  and 
Rhode  Island  in  1842.  Pupils  are  yearly  received  from  these 
states.  Committees  from  their  Legislatures  frequently  visit 
us,  and  the  mutual  intercourse  of  years  between  these  bodies 
and  the  Institution  has  created  a  mutual  respect  and  confi. 
dence  that  will  not  soon  be  disturbed.  The  location  of  the 
Asylum,  though  not  central,  is  as  readily  accessible  from  all 
parts  of  New  England,  as  any  site  that  could  be  selected.  The 
buildings  are  large  and  commodious,  affording  ample  accom- 
modations for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  No  other  school 
in  the  country  has  such  a  corps  of  able  and  experienced 
instructors,  most  of  whom  have  devoted  many  years  to  the 
profession. 

The  large  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors  is  carefully 
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managed,  made  as  productive  as  possible,  and  its  entire  pro- 
ceeds impartially  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  all  who  come 
here  for  education.  The  Directors  do  not  regard  the  Asylum 
as  a  Hartford  school,  or  a  Connecticut  school,  but  as  a  school 
for  the  deaf  mutes  of  New  England.  And  they  propose  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  to  furnish  every  facility  for  the  highest 
and  most  complete  education  of  deaf  mutes  in  every  depart- 
ment of  culture,  which  experience,  science  and  skill  can 
achieve. 

Grateful  for  the  kind  Providence  which  has  watched  over 
the  Asylum  in  its  varied  interests  during  the  year  now  closed, 
and  for  all  the  good  it  has  been  the  means  of  accomplishing 
during  its  past  history,  the  Directors  would  renewedly  com- 
mend their  charge  to  the  Divine  guidance  and  benediction. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

JOHN  C.  PARSONS,  Clerk. 

Haetford,  May  14th,  1864. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  TEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  14TH  OP  MAT,  1864. 


MALES. 


Name. 


Abbott,  William  W. 
Andrews,  James 
Baker,  Selem  A. 
Berry,  George  A. 
Bird,  William  L. 
Blakeley,  Harvey 
Blood,  Charles  H. 
Bond,  Thomas  S. 
Bowden,  John 
Boyington,  George  W. 
Brennan,  Joseph 
Brown,  Byron  A, 
Burrell,  Alfred  M. 
Butcher,  William  L. 
Butler,  John 
Butts,  William  H. 
Campbell,  Charles 
Campbell,  James 
Carroll,  Thomas 
Cary,  Daniel  W. 
Chapman,  Hardy  P. 
Chapman,  Henry  A. 
Collins,  Thomas 
Conley,  James 
Coolidge,  Orrin  G. 
Coughlin,  William 
Crandall,  William  F. 
Cronan,  Stephen 
Cullinan,  Martin 
Damon,  Frank  C. 
Davis,  Zachary  T. 
Dean,  Harry  K. 
Deering,  William  A. 
Derby,  Ira  H. 
Dickinson ,  William  J. 
Dickson,  Charles  A.  S. 
Dougherty,  Charles 
Drown,  Sampson 
Drown,  John 
Drown,  Carlos 
Ellis,  Tristram  N. 


Residence. 


Northumberland,  N.  H. 
Paris,  Maine. 
South  Yarmouth,  Mass. 
Vienna,  Maine. 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 
Roxbury,  Conn. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Marblehead,  Mass. 
Prentiss,  Maine. 
Stafford,  Conn. 
Exeter,  Maine. 
East  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Barrington,  R.  I. 
Warwick,  R.  I. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
East  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Gardiner,  Maine. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Brandon,  Vermont. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
Andover,  Vermont. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Arlington,  Vermont. 
Amherst,  N.  H. 
North  Stonington,  Conn. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Richmond,  Maine. 
South  Weymouth,  Mass 
Haverhill,'  Mass. 
Chelsea,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Brownington,  Vt. 
Brownington,  Vt 
Brownington,  Vt. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


Admission. 


Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

May, 


1861 
1857 
1859 
1859 
1858 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1860 
1857 
1859 
1858 
1863 
1863 
1860 
1858 
1856 
1858 
1860 
1855 
1859 
1859 
1861 
1860 
1862 
1860 
1862 
1858 
1861 
1857 
1860 
1859 
1861 
1855 
1859 
1863 
1859 
1859 
1861 
1858 


Supported  by 


N.  Hampshire. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Maine, 

Conn.  . 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Rhode  Island. 

Rhode  Island. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

Rhode  Island. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Rhode  Island. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

N.  Hampshire. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Vermont. 

Vermont. 

Vermoa 

Mass 
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Name. 


Evans,  Oscar  H. 

Fahy,  Thomas 

Fairman,  Henry  M. 

Fecny,  Patrick 

Ferris,  John 

Fifield,  Oscar  W, 

Fisher  George  E. 

Fitch,  Henry  H. 

Frost,  Edwin  F. 

Gale,  Arthur  F. 

Green,  Joseph 

Green,  Samuel  T. 

Hadley,  James 

Halsey,  Waldron  H. 

Hanson,  Joseph  W. 

Harrington,  Morton  E. 

Harris,  Alvah  H. 

Hasty,  Albert  J. 

Hayden,  Othello  D. 

Hayward,  Frederick  A. 

Herrick,  Caleb  H. 

Hotchkiss,  John  B. 

Houghton,  Louis  A. 

Howe,  Henry  M. 
Hudson,  George  E. 
Hurd,  William 
Hurley,  Michael 
Jack,  Alfred 
Jack,  Dunbar 
Johnson,  Geoi^ge  D. 
Josselyn,  Andrew  P. 
Keefe,  Thomas 
Keleher,  William, 
Kennedy,  Frederick  O. 
Kirk,  David  J. 
Ladd,  Seth  W. 
Lake,  George  R. 
Larrabee,  Charles  S. 
Leary,  Matthew 
Livingston,  Robert  D. 
Lovejoy,  Erastus 
Magee,  John 
Marsh,  Jonathan  F.  " 
Martin,  Charles  H. 
Martin,  Willard  E. 
Mayhew,  Benjamin 
McCune,  William  J. 
McElroy,  Hugh 
McGirr,  Francis 
Miller,  George 
Moodie,  David 
Moodie,  Thomas, 
Moore,  Harry  H. 
Moseley,  Joseph  A. 
Newhall,  George  A. 
Nicholson,  George  W.  P. 
Nolan,  Thomas 
Norcross,  Alphonzo  M. 
O'Donnell,  James 
O'Harra,  John 


Residence. 


South  Royalston,  Mass. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Gorham,  Maine. 

Waitsfield,  Vt. 

Deer  Isle,  Maine. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Preston,  Conn. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Charlton,  Mass. 

St.  Albans,  Vt. 

N.  Waterford,  Me. 

Waltham,  Mass. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Barrington,  N.  H. 

Upton,  Mass. 

Neponset,  Mass. 

Winslow,  Maine, 

Stoughton,  Mass. 

Easton,  Mass. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

Seymour,  Conn. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Stoneham,  Mass. 
Newton,  Mass. 

Thorndike,  Maine. 

Thorndike,  Maine. 
Gill,  Mass. 
East  Foxboro,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Sheepscott  Bridge,  Me. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Brighton,  Vt. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Sidney,  Maine. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
West  Randolph,  Vt. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Easton,  Conn. 
North  Providence,  R.  I. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Greensboro',  Vt. 
Greensboro',  Vt. 
Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Pomfret,  Conn. 
Melrose,  Mass. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Poultney,  Vt. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Milford,  Mass. 


Admission.    Supported  by 


Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Dec, 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept.^ 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov. 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

iSept., 

Sept., 

Feb., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 


1861 
1862 
1853 
1858 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1860 
1861 
1863 
1860 
1855 
1859 
1863 
1860 
1857 
1863 
1861 
1863 
1862 
1859 
1859 
1857 
1856 
1859 
1855 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1862 
1863 
1859 
1858 
1862 
1860 
1860 
1857 
1862 
1863 
1856 
1860 
1857 
I860 
1863 
1855 
1858 
1855 
1858 
1863 
1861 
1858 
1858 
1858 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Maine: 
Vermont. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
N.  Hampshire- 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
New  Jersey. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Mass. 

N.  Hampshire. 


Maine. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Conn. 

Rhode  Island. 
Mass. 

Rhode  Island. 
Vermont. 
Vermont. 
Friends. 
1862iConn. 
1858|Mass. 
1863  Friends. 
1857  Vermont, 
I857:Conn. 
1859;Mass. 
1860  Mass. 
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Name. 


Oukl,  Edward  C. 
Page,  Roscoe  G. 
Parkinson,  Joseph  G. 
Peterson,  Willie  S.  H. 
Pfeifcr,  Peter 
Pick,  Wiiliam  C. 
Plaisted,  Samuel  S. 
Pond,  Nathan  L. 
Porter,  Wendell  P. 
Powers,  James  A. 
Pratt,  John  W. 
Pray,  Win  field  S. 
Reynolds,  Frank  B. 
Rice,  William  F, 
Rideout,  Charles 
Rider,  Alpheus  H, 
Sachse,  Ferdinand 
Scoles,  William  M. 
Slate,  Charley  D. 
Slattery,  Patrick 
Small,  "Albert  A. 
Small,  Ashley  B. 
Small,  Marshall  H, 
Small,  Walter  R. 
Smith,  Freeman  N. 
Smith,  Orlando  A. 
Soper,  Isaac  N. 
Stillman,  Henry  D. 
Sullivan,  Patrick 
Sullivan,  Patrick  J. 
Sunderland,  George  0. 
Sykes,  John  C. 
Tasker,  Frank  C. 
Thomas,  Robert  M. 
Thompson,  Frank  B, 
Trask,  John 
Tuck,  Louis  C. 
Tuttle,  Jacob  E, 
Wade,  Patrick 
Wass,  Francis  N. 
Waterbury,  Albert 
Watts,  Francis  A. 
Wellington,  Elbert  A. 
Wells,  Arthur  H. 
West,  George 
Wheeler,  Staunton  F. 
White,  Lorin  F. 
Wilkinson,  John 
Wilson,  Frederick 
Wise,  Henry 
Wood,  Augustus  A. 
Wood,  Eugene  W. 
Young,  George  W. 
Young,  William  F. 


Residence. 


Derby,  Conn. 
Norridgewock,  Maine. 
Sandwich,  N.  H. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 
Collinsville,  Conn. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Limerick,  Maine. 
Milford,  Mass. 
Somerville,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Middletown,  Conn. 
Great  Falls,  N.  H. 
Thompson,  Conu. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Houlton,  Maine, 
Coventry,  R.  1. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Augusta,  Maine. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
W.  Danville,  Maine. 
Bowdoinham,  Maine. 
Bowdoinham,  Maine. 
Hartland,  Vt. 
Chilinark,  Mass. 
Roxbury,  Mass, 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Cumberland,  R.  I. 
North  Providence,  R.  I. 
Boston,  Mass. 
P^ast  Greenwich,  R,  I. 
Blackstone,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Oakville,  Canada  West. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Deerfield,  Mass. 
Beverly,  Mass. 
Antrim,  N.  H. 
South  Boston,  Mass, 
Addison,  Maine. 
Darien,  Conn. 
Rockville,  Conn. 
Wayland,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 
Plymouth,  Vt. 
Andover,  Conn. 
Lubec,  Maine. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Collinsville,  Conn. 
Buckfield,  Maine. 
Webster,  Mass. 
West  Killingly,  Conn. 
Chelsea,  Mass, 


Admission.  I  Supported  by 


Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

April, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

March, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept,, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept , 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 


1861  Conn, 

1860  Maine. 

1861  jN.  Hampshire. 

1862  Mass. 
1857  Conn. 

1863  Rhode  Island. 
1859  Maine. 

1862  Mass. 
1858'Mass. 


1862 
1861 
1854 


Mass, 
Conn. 

N.  Hampshire. 

1857jConn. 
1859  Maine. 
1 863, Maine. 
1857jRhode  Island. 

1861  Conn. 
1863  Maine- 
1858  Friends, 

1862  Mass, 

1863  Maine. 


1860 
1860 
1862 
1861 
1863 
1861 
1861 
1858 
1860 


Maine- 
Maine. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
Mass, 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Rhode  Island. 
Mass. 

1 859  Rhode  Island. 
1858Mass. 

1860  Rhode  Island. 

1857  Friends. 
1863:Fri^nds, 
1859  Mass. 
1862|Mass. 
1860|N.  Hampshire. 
1856|Mass. 

1858 'Maine. 

1862  Conn. 
1860Conn. 

1863  Mass. 
1858|Mass. 

1861  Mass. 
1863  Vermont. 
1859  Conn. 

1861  Maine. 
1858|Mass,  ' 

1862  Conn, 
1860iMaine. 
1861  Friends. 

1858  Conu. 
1861  Mass. 


2 


18 

FEMALES. 


Name. 


*Armor,  Mary  H. 
Atkins,  Sylvia  B. 
Bailey,  Martha  J. 
Barnard,  Lucretia  K. 
Bartholomew,  Coi'nelia  G 
Bennett,  Lenora 
Bickford,  Sarah  K. 
Bierce,  Mary  C. 
Bliss,  Fannie  K. 
Bowers,  Sarah  E. 
Bragg,  Lucy  A. 
Brown,  Hannah 
Calhan,  Margaret 
Callender,  Anna  G. 
Campbell,  Elizabeth 
Carey,  Mary 
Carpenter,  Elizabeth  A. 
Carpenter,  Emily  J. 
Champion,  Ellen 
Chandler,  Margaret  L. 
Child,  Chloe  W. 
Cisco,  Susan  J. 
Clapp,  Elmina  D. 
Clough,  Mary  E. 
Colley,  Mary  E. 
Daniels,  Abby  J. 
Davis,  Ellen  M. 
Derby,  Olive  A. 
Dewsnap,  Clara 
Dodge,  Adelaide  R. 
Dudley,  Jane  W. 
Durbrow,  Carrie  B. 
Ely,  Sabre  E. 
Flagg,  Clarinda  J. 
Foley,  Bridget 
Foley,  Mary  A. 
Franklin,  Ellen  M. 
Gardner,  Rosa 
Glines,  Joanna 
Gomez,  Sarah  S. 
Hall,  Elizabeth 
Harrington,  Sarah  J. 
Hartt,  Cora  E. 
Haskell,  Mary  E. 
Hayward,  Laura  A. 
Hemenway,  Josephine  L. 
Hichens,  Mary  W. 
Hines,  Esther  C. 
Hobin,  Margaret  M. 
Howe,  Eldora  M. 
Isham,  Annie  T. 
Jenks,  Matilda 
Jordan,  Hannah  M. 
Joslin,  Sarah  L. 
Kindrew,  Anna 
King,  Sarah  E. 
Knapp,  Sophia  A. 
Lake,  Lizzie 
Lovejoy,  Abby  S. 


Residence. 


Admission,     Supported  by 


Greensboro,  Georgia. 
Chatham,  Mass. 
Swanzey,  N.  H. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  Haven.  Conn. 
Searsmont,  Maine. 
Belgrade,  Maine. 
Circleville,  Ohio. 
Warren,  Mass. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
S.  Kent,  Conn. 
Thetford,  Vt. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass., 
Mansfield,  Mass. 
Warren,  Mass. 
Westmore,  Vt. 
Bowdoin,  Maine. 
Bath,  N.  H. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Gilmanton,  N.  H. 
Falmouth,  Maine. 
New  London,  Conn. 
Rockport,  Mass. 
South  Weymouth,  Mass 
Lakeville,  Conn. 
West  fie  Id,  Maine. 
Paris,  Maine. 
New  York. 
Haddam,  Conn. 
Natick,  Mass. 
Bristol,  Conn. 
Bristol,  Conn. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Greenville,  Conn. 
Bethel,  Maine, 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Portland,  Maine. 
Edgecombe,  Maine. 
Auburn,  Mass. 
Portland,  Maine. 
Easton,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Wellfleet,  Mass. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Marlboro',  Mass. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Wellfleet,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Ccwin. 
Guilford,  Vt. 
Middle  borough,  Mass. 
Winchester,  N.  H. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Sidney,  Maine. 


March, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

June, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept , 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

'Sept., 

iJan., 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Dec, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 


I860,  Friends. 
18621  Mass. 
1860iN.  Hampshire. 
1 863' Mass. 
18541  Conn. 
18591  Maine. 

1860  Maine. 

1862  Friends. 

1861  Mass. 
1857  Mass. 
1863:  Conn. 

1857  Vermont. 

1858  Mass. 
1856  Mass. 

1859  Mass. 

1863  Mass. 

1856  Mass. 

1859  Mass. 

1 863 1  Vermont, 
1857 'Maine. 
1858]N.  Hampshire 
1861;Conn. 
186o'Friends. 
1359:N.  Hampshire. 
1862 1  Maine. 
1857;Conn. 

1860  Mass. 
186l|Mass. 
1863jConn. 
1862iMaine. 

1857  [Maine. 
1863iFriends. 
18.55  Conn. 
1862jMass. 
1863  Conn. 
1863  Conn. 

1858  Friends. 
Conn. 
Maine. 
Friends. 

1863;Maine. 

1859  Maine. 
1859iMass. 
1858  Friends. 

Friends. 
Mass. 
Mass. 


1859 
1858 
1862 


1862 
1861 


1861 
1858  Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 


1857 
1861 


1859  Friends. 
1862jN.  Hampshire 
1863 'Mass. 
1855|Conn. 

1860  Vermont. 
1857|Mass. 

1861  Friends, 
1858  Mass. 
ISeOlMaine. 


*Deceased. 
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Name. 


Mahoney,  Catherine 
Marks,  Sarah  C. 
McClure,  Sophronia  N. 
Mclvay,  Mary  A. 
McLaughlin,  Agnes 
Merrill,  Anna  M. 
Miller,  Catherine  W. 
Mills,  Susan 
Moore,  Eliza  A. 
Munroe,  Betsey  A. 
Murphy,  Mary  E. 
Nettleton,  Charlotte  A. 
Newton,  Ellen  M. 
O'Donnell,  Catharine 
O'Neal,  Mary  A. 
Orr,  Agnes 
Peltier,  Ella  M. 
Peckham,  Eugenia  I. 
Plaisted,  Mary  M. 
Prince,  Mary  E. 
Putnam,  Almedia  M. 
Quinn,  Mary  A. 
Reardon,  Ann 
Reekie,  Margaret 
Richardson,  Lauretta  1. 
Robinson,  Hattie  I. 
Rogers,  Georgiana  F. 
Rounds,  Silvia  D. 
Small,  Elizabeth  F. 
Small,  Frances  E. 
Smyth,  Emma  M. 
Somes,  Harriet  J. 
Splain,  Mary 
StofFel,  Anna  M. 
Swett,  Perses  H. 
Tavlor,  Sarah 
Teele,  Sarah  F. 
Terry,  Marion  S. 
Thayer,  Emeline 
Thomas,  Harriet  A. 
Vincent,  Emma  A. 
West,  Anna  1. 
Whitcomb,  Maiy  M. 
"Williams,  Frances  A. 
Williamson,  Etta  J. 
Wood,  Welthy  A. 
Wood%ard,  Charlotte  A, 


Residence. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  1. 
Ryegate,  Vt. 
River  Point,  R.  I. 
North  Providence,  R.  I. 
Gilford,  N.  H. 
Thompsonville,  Conn. 
Johnson,  Vt. 
Derby,  Conn. 
Rehoboth,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgewater,  Conn. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Stonington,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Westeriy,  R.  1. 
Limerick,  Maine. 
Camden,  Maine. 
Poland,  Maine. 
East  Hartford,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Clinton,  Mass. 
Mansfield,  Mass. 
Freedom,  Maine. 
Montville,  Conn. 
Coventry,  R.  I. 
Truro,  Mass. 
W.  Danville,  Maine. 
Newport,  R.  L 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Portland,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Henniker,  N.  H. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Somerville,  Mass. 
Randolph,  Vt. 
Warren,  Vt. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Heath,  Mass, 
Coventry,  R.  I. 
Harvard,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Northport,  Maine. 
Plymouth,  Conn. 
Hubbardston,  Mass. 


SUMMARY 

Supported  by  Friends, 

"        Maine,  - 

**        New  Hampshire, 

'*         Vermont,     -         -  . 

"  Massachusetts, 

"        Rhode  Island, 

"        Connecticut,     .         .  - 

*•        New  Jersey, 

Whole  number  within  the  year, 

Greatest  number  in  attendance  at  one  time. 

Average  attendance  through  the  year, 


Admission.  I  Supported  by 


Sept., 

Nov., 

Feb., 

Feb., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

June, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept , 

Sept., 

May, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Sept., 


1858.  Mass. 

1863, Rhode  Island. 

1859,  Vermont. 
1862'Rhode  Island. 
1861 'Rhode  Island. 
1862  N.  Hampshire. 
1862  Conn. 

1857  Vermont. 
1863|Conn. 
1862!Mass. 
1862|Ma8S. 
1858iConn. 
1856iMa8S. 


1860 


Conn. 


1859 
1862 
1863 
1862 
1859 
1860 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Rhode  Island. 
Maine. 
Maine. 
1862' Maine. 
1861. Conn. 
1857!Mass. 
1858|Mass. 
1862jMass, 
1863;  Maine. 
1857!Conn. 

1 862  i  Rhode  Island. 
1856|Mass. 
1863iMaine. 
1857|Rhode  Island, 

1859  Mass. 
1856;Conn. 
1859|Conn. 

1863  N.  Hampshire. 
1860;  Mass, 
1862jMass, 

1860  Vermont. 
1859i  Vermont. 
1859>Iass. 
1863  Mass. 

1 85 7 i  Rhode  Island 
1856!Friends, 

1861  Mass. 
1859:Maine. 
1857jConn. 
1856|Friends, 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

-  12 

12 

24 

25 

17 

42 

-  7 

6 

13 

15 

7 

22 

-  61 

37 

98 

11 

7 

18 

-  24 

15 

39 

1 

1 

156 

101 

257 

-  257 

225 

-  322 
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COMPOSITIONS. 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  school  that  specimens  of  composition  published  in  our  annual  reports, 
and  also  the  letters  sent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no  correction, 
except  such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the  errors  they  con- 
tain are  pointed  out  by  a  teacher.   The  following  are  prepared  in  accordance  with  tliis  rule. 


A  LETTER. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  May  16th,  1864. 
My  dear  Mother, — I  wish  very  much  to  see  you.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
day.  I  am  happy  to  study  my  lessons.  I  thank  yciu  for  your  kind  letter* 
Yesterday  it  lightened  and  rained.  I  hope  my  father  and  brother  and  sister 
are  all  well.  The  grass  is  growing  fast.  I  like  to  see  flowers.  I  am  happy 
to  write  a  letter  to  you.  I  love  you.  I  will  bring  you  a  cherry  when  I  go 
home  in  six  weeks.  I  am  fond  of  Miss  West.  Mr.  Keep  is  well.  I  like  to 
see  the  flag.  Your  affectionate  daughter, 

C.  B.  D. 

Born  deaf.    In  school  eight  months. 


A  TRUE  STORY. 

I  walked  to  the  woods.  I  saw  a  squirrel  run  up  a  tree.  It  went  into  a 
hole  of  the  rotten  tree.  I  took  off  my  coat  and  laid  it  on  fhe  ground.  I 
climbed  up  the  tree.  The  squirrel  heard  me  coming  and  ran  out  of  the  hole* 
I  put  my  hand  into  the  hole  and  found  another  old  squirrel.  I  took  it  out  of 
the  hole,  and  put  it  into  my  pocket  and  carried  it  home.  I  showed  it  to  my 
father.  I  told  father  about  the  squirrel.  I  gave  it  to  a  cat.  It  played  with 
it.  The  cat  did  not  hurt  the  squirrel.  I  was  pleased  with  it.  It  ran  away. 
I  was  "sorry.    I  do  Hke  to  work.  •  C.  R. 

Lost  hearing  in  infancy.    In  school  eight  months* 


ABOUT  AN  OWL. 

Joseph  and  Albert  were  going  through  the  woods  in  the  night.  They 
heard  an  owl  screech.  Joseph  was  afraid.  He  ran  away.  Albert  looked  for 
him.  Joseph  came  to  him.  They  went  home.  They  saw  a  large  owl. 
Joseph  called  a  dog.  The  dog  barked  at  it.  Albert  shot  at  it.  It  fell  down 
on  the  ground.  The  dog  ran  to  it.  The  dog  took  it  in  his  mouth  and 
brought  it  to  Joseph.  A.  A.  S. 

Born  deaf.    In  school  eight  months. 
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A  STORY. 

I  -went  into  the  woods.  I  saw  many  chestnuts  on  the  ground.  I  picked 
them  up  and  put  them  into  my  pocket.  I  found  a  knife  on  the  ground.  I 
picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  I  picked  some  flowers.  I  saw  a  squir- 
rel on  the  ground.    I  saw  it  run  up  a  tree.    I  was  eating  the  chestnuts. 

W.  C.  P. 

Lost  hearing  at  six  years.    In  school  eight  months. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  MY  EARLY  LIFE. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  at  my  home,  I  did  not  know  all  my  lesssons  of 
the  Bible.    I  often  saw  my  parents  reading  the  bible  which  belonged  to  my 
parents.    They  often  taught  me  to  learn  it,  but  I  could  not  understand  it. 
They  told  me  that  I  must  not  play  on  the  Sabbath  day  because  God  does  not 
like  to  have  any  people  play  on  the  Sabbath  day  because  it  is  very  holy,  and 
God  wants  all  the  people  to  rest.    The  people  must  obey  Him  and  keep  His 
commandments.    So  my  father  always  wrote  on  a  copy  book  about  Jesus 
Christ.    He  was  very  good  to  write  about  Jesus  and  God.    He  told  me  and 
my  brother  that  we  must  learn  it  now  while  it  was  the  Sabbath  day.    I  and 
my  brother  learned  it  all.    My  mother  asked  me  if  I  had  learned  it  all.  I 
told  her  that  I  had.    So  she  asked  me  some  questions  about  God  and  his  son 
Jesus  Christ.    One  day  when  it  was  the  Sabbath  day,  my  mother  began  to 
read  her  bible.    1  told  her  that  I  did  not  want  her  to  read  it  because  I 
wanted  her  to  tell  me  some  stories  but  she  would  not  do  so.    I  was  disap- 
pointed and  she  taught  me  about  the  bible.    I  did  not  care  for  it.    I  often 
thought  about  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars.    One  day  I  sat  on  the  top  of 
the  steps  close  by  the  door.    It  was  a  very  pleasant  day.    The  sun  was 
shining  very  brightly.    The  weather  was  very  warm.    I  thought  that  the 
sun  was  a  fire,  I  thought  that  many  persons  lived  in  the  air.    They  had 
many  houses,  barns,  sheds,  and  many  other  things  which  were  in  the  air.  I 
saw  it  was  dark  in  the  night.    The  moon  was  shining  on  the  world.  I 
thought  that  the  moon  was  a  stove.    I  thought  that  persons  cooked  food  on 
the  stove.    I  saw  many  stars  were  in  the  air.    I  thought  that  the  stars  were 
lamps.    When  one  of  the  stars  was  not  shining  steadily,  I  thought  that  the 
women  took  it  and  put  it  on  the  table,  and  ate  some  food.    During  some 
nights  there  were  not  any  stars  in  the  sky.    I  thought  that  the  people  began 
to  sleep  in  their  beds.    When  I  was  thirteen  years  old,  I  came  to  the  Asy- 
jum  to  get  a  good  education.    The  teacher  often  lectured  to  the  pupils  about 
God  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars.    I  found  that  I  was 
all  mistaken  and  I  must  be  thankful  to  my  parents  because  they  often  taught 
me  about  God.    If  they  had  not  taught  me  about  God  and  would  not  let  me 
come  to  the  Asylum  to  learn  I  would  not  know  about  all.    I  must  be  very 
grateful  to  God  because  he  led  me  to  come  to  the  Asylum. 

O.  A.  D. 

Born  deaf.   In  school  two  and  a  half  years. 
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A^OUT  THE  WAR. 

la  1860  the  war  began  in  South  Carolina  in  Fort  Sumpter.  The  war 
broke  out  because  the  rebels  wished  to  become  independent.  They  wished 
to  have  another  President  in  the  South,  and  wished  to  have  many  slaves 
there.  They  began  to  raise  soldiers  down  there,  and  the  United  States  were 
surprised.  They  did  not  want  to  have  slaves  there.  President  Lincoln 
sent  out  many  soldiers  to  stop  the  rebels,  but  the  rebels  continued  fighting 
and  raised  more  soldiers.  The  soldiers  were  already  at  first  in  R.  I. 
They  went  in  steamboats.  Perhaps  they  would  have  reached  Washington, 
D.  C.  first  if  they  had  gone  in  the  cars,  but  they  had  to  go  in  the  steamboats, 
and  the  soldiers  of  Mass.  reached  Washington  first.  Some  soldiers  were 
killed  in  Baltimore  by  the  riots.  Soon  there  were  more  soldiers  coming  from 
New  England  to  fight  against  the  rebels,  and  there  was  a  large  army.  Col- 
Ellsworth  was  a  commander  of  the  Zouaves.  He  was  a  smart  Colonel.  He 
lived  in  N.  Y.  He  often  fought  the  South  with  his  men.  They  were  brave 
men.  At  last  a  rebel  came  into  a  house  somewhere  to  kill  Col.  Ellsworth. 
His  name  was  Jackson.  After  Col.  Ellsworth  had  taken  the  rebel  flag  down, 
he  was  coming  down  stairs  with  the  flag,  and  with  a  few  of  his  men.  Sud- 
denly Jackson  saw  him  and  shot  him  on  the  stairs  through  his  heart.  Also 
Ellsworth's  best  friend  named  Brownell  suddonly  ran  to  Jackson  and  killed 
him.  Jackson's  wife  saw  him  and  wept.  While  Ellsworth  was  dying,  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  My  God,  my  God,  my  God,"  and  suddenly  he  died. 
I  hope  he  is  in  heaven  now.  His  parents  and  friends  were  all  sorry  for  him. 
He  was  a  very  brave  Colonel.  There  was  another  man  who  commanded 
the  soldiers  named  Gen.  McClellan.  He  was  a  smart  General.  He  often 
captured  many  places.  Once  he  captured  Yorktown  in  Ya.  He  fought 
slowly  and  the  people  did  not  want  him  to  do  so.  He  could  capture  Rich- 
mond but  he  did  not.  Soon  Lincoln  heard  about  it,  and  made  him  resign 
about  two  years  ago.  His  men  wanted  him  to  command  them  again,  but  he 
could  not.  He  made  a  visit  in  N.  Y.  Springfield  and  Hartford  and  other 
places.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  boys  went  to  the  city  to  see  him,  while  he 
was  here  with  his  wife.  We  liked  to  see  him.  Once  the  people  of  N.  Y. 
gave  his  wife  a  very  beautiful  shawl,  which  cost  about  $1,000.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  the  people  of  N.  Y.  had  a  beautiful  sword.  They  were  voting  to  see 
who  would  have  the  sword  Gen.  McClellan  or  Gen.  Grant.  They  voted  for 
Gen.  Grant  and  gave  the  sword  to  him.  It  cost  very  much  money.  Gen. 
Grant  is  commanding  the  U.  S.  now.  He  is  fighting  against  the  rebels  near 
Richmond  now.  I  wish  to  have  Gen.  Grant  and  his  men  to  capture  the  city 
of  Richmond  and  some  other  strong  cities  so  that  the  rebels  cannot  fight 
again.  E.  W.  W. 

Lost  hearing  at  five  years.    In  school  two  and  a  half  years. 

ABOUT  THE  BIRDS. 

God  created  many  birds  about  6,000  years  ago.  The  beautiful  birds  liked 
to  fly  around  the  pretty  trees,  while  Adam  and  Eve  were  living  among  the 
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trees.    Noah  had  some  birds  which  were  called  doves.    The  doves  were  in 
Noah's  ark.    Noah  sent  the  doves  to  the  tr«e,  and  they  took  some  leaves. 
They  carried  them  to  the  ark.    Noah  gathered  some  of  the  birds,  and  they 
entered  the  ark.    The  other  birds  were  flying  around  the  ark,  and  then 
they  were  tired.    They  were  drowned  in  the  water,  while  it  was  raining. 
Elijah  prayed  to  God,  and  He  called  two  black  ravens,  and  they  went  to 
heaven.    God  gave  some  meat  and  bread  to  the  ravens  to  carry  to  Elijah. 
He  thanked  Him  for  them.    The  flock  of  birds  were  flying  around  Colum- 
bus' ships.    Columbus  was  very  happy  to  see  the  beautiful  birds  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  which  is  near  Africa.    There  are  many  little  birds  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  the  birds  are  called  canary  birds.    Some  men  go  to  the 
Canary  Islands  near  Africa,  because  they  wish  to  get  some  yellow  birds,  and 
they  carry  them  to  their  homes.    Their  wives  are  very  glad  to  see  them, 
and  the  men  get  some  cages.    They  carry  them  to  their  houses.    They  put 
the  canary  birds  into  their  cages.    Some  ladies  keep  them  in  the  cages,  and 
they  feed  the  birds  some  food.    They  sometimes  talk  with  the  birds.  Birds 
are  called  ravens,  humming  birds,  eagles,  doves,  robins,  and  partridges,  &c- 
A  man  put  a  letter  in  one  of  the  birds'  wings.    It  carried  the  letter  to  an- 
other place.    Some  hunters  go  to  the  woods  to  aim  at  the  partridges.  The 
people  love  to  eat  them.    I  saw  a  pretty  girl  in  a  picture,  and  the  yellow 
bird  was  sitting  on  her  shoulder  at  my  home.    The  cat  catches  some  birds 
sometimes,  and  she  eats  them.    The  birds  often  sit  on  the  trees,  and  they 
stay  there  all  night.    God  preserves  them  in  the  night.    In  the  morning  the 
birds  sing  sweetly,  and  the  people  are  very  much  pleased  to  hear  them  sing- 
ing.   The  birds  dont  live  in  the  northern  part  of  North  America  in  the  win- 
ter, but  they  are  in  the  South.    They  stay  in  the  South  till  the  next  Sum- 
mer.   They  come  to  the  North.    Many  angels  are  like  the  birds.  Some 
boys  sometimes  feed  the  birds  food,  and  they  take  the  ropes.    The  doves  eat 
some  corn,  and  they  stand  on  the  ground  near  the  ropes.    The  doves  sud- 
denly are  caught.    The  boys  kill  them  sometimes  and  they  cook  them.  The 
birds  often  enter  a  small  house  because  of  their  living.    I  once  caught  the 
small  bird  in  the  small  house  at  my  home.    I  stole  a  small  bird  from  the  tree, 
and  the  bird  was  in  the  nest,  when  I  was  a  little  boy.    But  my  cat  caught 
the  small  bird,  and  I  wept  for  it.    I  saw  an  owl  in  the  cage  often.    It  almost 
bit  my  hand.    I  often  love  birds.    I  thank  God  because  he  made  the  birds. 

D.  W.  C. 

Lost  hearing  at  two  and  a  half  years.    In  school  three  and  a  half  years. 


ABOUT  JULIA  BRACE. 

Julia  Brace  was  a  little  speaking  and  hearing  girl  who,  when  she  was  about 
four  years  old,  began  to  be  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  because  she  was  very  sick 
When  she  was  born  in  Hartford  in  1807,  her  parents  were  poor  but  they 
were  kind  to  take  care  of  Julia.  She  continued  sick  some  weeks  and  she  go. 
well,  but  she  was  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb.  She  could  walk  out  in  the  open 
air.    She  used  to  feel  on  the  wall  of  the  house  or  fence  to  walk  alone  by  her 
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cane.  She  was  a  good  girl  but  she  imitated  boys  who  talked  with  bad 
swearing  as  well  as  she  did  so  somewhat  before  she  became  deaf  and  dumb. 
She  used  to  put  the  blankets  on  beds  in  order  and  washed  her  mother's  baby 
with  water  and  put  clothes  on  it.  She  could  not  hear  that  the  baby  cried 
but  she  put  her  hand  on  its  neck  to  see  if  it  was  crying  or  put  them  on  its 
eyes  for  tears.  She  used  to  take  care  of  the  baby  on  her  lap  till  it  went  to 
sleep.  She  felt  on  its  sleeping  eyes  and  put  it  in  a  cradle  and  rocked  it. 
She  used  to  put  some  sugar  into  its  mouth  for  not  crying.  She  took  a  fly- 
brush  to  strike  flies  off.  She  used  to  wash  some  plates,  forks,  knives,  and 
table.  She  helped  her  mother  often  in  sewing.  She  could  not  put  thread 
through  needles,  but  she  put  thread  and  a  needle  into  her  mouth  to  make  it 
go  through  the  needle  with  her  tongue.  The  seeing  ladies  can  not  join  the 
needles  with  thread  by  their  tongue.  Julia  was  smarter  than  the  ladies. 
When  Julia  was  about  eighteen  years  old  her  Father  died.  She  could  not 
see  the  dead  body  with  her  blind  eyes  but  she  felt  on  the  body,  and  suddenly 
was  aflfrighted  by  the  cold  body.  Her  mother  cajoae  to  the  Asylum  and 
talked  with  Mr.  Gallaudet  about  Julia  for  education.  He  determined  to  let 
her  continue  learning  here,  and  her  mother  went  home.  Mr.  Gallaudet 
tried  to  teach  Julia  the  alphabet  but  she  could  not  learn  to  make  signs  by  her 
arms  like  the  pupils.  But  she  made  signs  a  little  about  God.  The  teacher 
could  not  teach  her  for  she  could  not  see  with  her  blind  eyes.  She  lived  in 
the  Asylum,  while  Mr.  Gallaudet,  Mr.  Weld  and  Mr.  Turner  were  the 
Principals  of  the  Asylum  in  succession.  But  two  of  them  died  here,  and 
one  of  them  who  is  named  Mr.  Turner  is  living  now.  The  girls  saw  that 
Julia  walked  on  the  pavement  near  the  yard  of  the  Asylum.  Julia  used  to 
wash  many  plates  of  the  pupils,  and  she  could  feel  the  dilFerent  spoons  of 
Mrs.  White  and  of  the  pupils  and  separated  the  spoons  for  Mrs.  White  and 
the  other  spoons  for  the  pupils.  The  pupils  could  not  feel  them  like  Julia. 
Many  ladies  and  gentlemen  came  to  the  Asylum  to  visit  the  pupils.  She 
felt  on  the  clothes  and  faces  or  hands  of  them  often.  Once  Julia  felt  on  the 
Esquimaux  who  came  from  Labrador  to  the  Asylum  last  year  and  she  was 
aflfrighted  at  the  bear's  skins  on  their  bodies.  The  girJs  sometimes  liked  to 
teaze  Julia  a  little  and  she  was  angry  and  whipped  them.  She  could  sew 
clothes  by  night.  Sometimes  she  slept  by  day.  She  got  up  early  at  four 
o'clock  every  morning.  She  often  helped  the  pupils.  She  would  not  help  or 
work  on  the  Holy  Sabbath  and  she  sat  in  an  arm-chair  which  was  rocked. 
She  continued  thirty-eight  years  in  the  Asylum  and  moved  to  Bloomfield  on 
the  second  of  June  1863.  She  is  living  with  her  mother  because  she  is 
forty-seven  years  old.  Mr.  Allen  went  to  the  city  with  her  to  get  many 
photographs  like  Julia's  face.  The  pupils  want  to  buy  the  pictures  which 
are  worth  seventeen  cents  each.  The  pupils  are  sorry  that  she  went  to 
Bloomfield  Conn  but  they  keep  the  pictures.  We  hope  God  will  bless  Julia 
who  is  a  poor  deaf  mute  in  Bloomfield.  A  kind  lady  of  Kcwburyport  ]\Iass. 
gives  two  hundred  dollars  to  Julia  annually.  Julia  has  money  enough  and 
she  does  good  to  her  family.    We  hope  that  she  will  go  to  heaven,  after 
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death  and  her  blind  eyes  will  be  opened  there  with  God  and  Christ.  Some 
deaf  mutes  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  they  cannot  hear  about  the  events,  but  if 
they  are  penitent,  they  will  go  to  heaven  to  meet  Christ  and  to  see  the  Saints 
who  were  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  but  are  not  so  now.  Christ  knows  that  the 
deaf  mutes  will  be  healed.  P.  J-  S. 

Born  deaf.    In  school  three  and  a  half  years. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPEROR. 

Once  an  Austrian  Emperor  reigned  over  the  country  of  Austria.  He 
lived  in  the  Capital  (Vienna.)  He  wore  his  royal  dress.  The  people  of 
Vienna  obeyed  him  and  he  was  a  good  Emperor.  They  liked  him.  Once 
he  threw  off  his  royal  dress,  and  was  disguised  as  a  common  citizen.  Then 
he  came  from  his  palace.  He  got  in  his  carriage.  He  drove  his  horse.  It 
was  raining  a  little.  He  travelled  through  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
bow  the  people  behaved.  He  saw  a  soldier  standing  on  a  pavement  near  the 
road.  The  soldier  saw  him  riding  in  his  carriage.  He  wore  his  blue  coat 
with  yellow  buttons.  His  blue  coat  was  wet.  He  said  to  the  Emperor 
"  Please  you  let  me  ride  in  your  carriage  "  ?  The  Emperor  allowed  him  to 
ride  in  it.  The  soldier  did  not  know  him.  The  Emperor  said  to  him  "  Have 
you  dined  "  V  The  soldier  replied  "  Yes  Sir."  The  Emperor  said  "  On 
what  did  you  dine  "  ?  He  replied  "  I  had  an  excellent  dinner.  I  trav- 
elled through  the  Emperor's  field  and  saw  many  deer.  I  stole  one  of  them 
and  carried  it  to  my  house.  My  family  cooked  it."  He  thanked  him  for 
riding.  Then  the  soldier  asked  him  "  Who  are  you  ?  Are  you  a  Ser- 
geant "  ?  The  Emperor  said  to  him  "  No,  some  thing  better."  Then  the 
soldier  said  to  him  "  Are  you  a  Captain  "  ?  He  said  to  the  soldier  "  No,  some 
thing  better."  Then  the  soldier  said  to  him  "  Are  you  a  Colonel  "  ?  He 
said  to  the  soldier  "  No,  some  thing  better."  Then  the  soldier  said  to  him 
"  Are  you  a  General "  ?  The  Emperor  said  to  him  "  No,  some  thing  better." 
And  then  the  soldier  said  to  him  "  Are  you  a  King  "  ?  The  Emperor  said 
to  him  "  No,  some  thing  better "  ?  The  soldier  said  to  him  "  Who  are 
you "  ?  "I  am  the  Emperor  of  Austria."  Immediately  the  soldier  was 
trembling  and  kneeled  on  the  road,  and  asked  him  "  Please  to  forgive  me, 
for  stealing  your  deer"?  He  forgave  him.  Then  he  entered  into  his 
palace.  Then  he  threw  oflf  his  common  citizen  dress,  and  wore  his  royal 
dress.  The  soldier  would  never  steal  his  deer  henceforth.  The  Emperor's 
name  was  Joseph.  W.  A.  D. 

Born  deaf    In  school  four  years  and  eight  months. 


OUR  COUNTRY. 

Before  this  war,  our  country  was  very  prosperous  and  joyful  in  business 
and  trade.  But  now  it  is  not  so  prosperous,  and  there  is  a  very  dreadfnl 
civil  war.  The  Great  RebelUon  has  lasted  three  years.  It  has  been  very 
furious  and  unhappy  in  consequence  of  slavery.  A  few  states  first  seceded 
from  the  North,  because  Mr.  Sumner,  and  some  other  brave  men  reproved 
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the  Southern  masters  saying  that  they  must  abolish  all  slavery.  At  last  a 
few  states  were  added  to  other  Seceded  Southern  states.  The  rebels  of 
Charleston,  in  South  Carolina  first  attacked  our  soldiers  in  Fort  Sumpter, 
bombarded  it,  and  conquered  them.  Also  the  rebels,  in  Virginia  fought  with 
our  army  at  Bull  Run,  and  they  were  victorious.  Therefore  great  sadness 
spread  throughout  all  the  North,  but  joy,  and  shouts  of  victory  throughout 
all  the  South.  Since  April  8, 1861,  the  Federals  and  Confederates  were  vic- 
torious in  turn.  The  Confederates  were  sometimes  victorious,  but  the  Fed- 
erals were  often  victorious.  God  has  let  the  Southerners  and  NortKerners 
fight  with  each  other  in  great  trouble,  because  the  former  were  very  cruel 
to  their  slaves,  and  the  latter  let  them  continue  working  hard,  and  were  not 
very  good.  So  He  is  always  just  and  good  in  truth.  The  rebels  are  unjust 
on  the  side  of  the  South,  and  the  Unionists  are  just  on  their  side.  It  is  of  no 
^eat  use,  none  at  all  for  the  rebels  to  try  to  conquer  all  our  country  with 
all  their  powers,  because  they  are  very  proud  and  foolish.  The  South  are 
generally  not  friends  of  God,  but  the  North,  I  hope,  are  His  friends.  The 
South  deserve  punishment,  because  they  have  treated  their  slaves  very 
cruelly.  Now  their  faces  bear  a  representation  of  hopeless  despondency, 
pale  agitation,  disquietude,  and  unhappiness,  but  our  faces  are  not  so.  If  we 
are  good  people,  we  pray  to  God  that  our  country  may  have  great  safety, 
happiness,  and  prosperity,  that  it  may  have  peace  instead  of  war.  That  we 
may  enjoy  everlasting  happiness  and  peace  after  this  war,  and  that  we 
should  all  be  reconciled  to  Him.  He  will  bless  us  and  preserve  our  country. 
I  disapprove  of  the  Rebellion,  slavery,  and  offensive  war  and  battle  in  our 
country  which  are  not  generally  of  any  great  use.  How  dreadful  it  seems 
that  the  rebels,  in  the  South  are  always  tyrannical  to  their  slaves.  They 
think  it  beneath  them  to  labor  hard,  ^nd  make  them  do  all  the  work.  They 
think  they  are  not  as  good  as  other  people.  But  their  souls  are  equal  to  the 
souls  of  other  people.  How  true  it  is  that  the  offensive  war  of  the  South  is 
wrong,  but  how  true  it  is  that  the  defensive  war  of  the  North  is  right ! 

Our  armies  under  Gen.  Grant  and  some  other  brave  Union  generals  should 
soon  conquer  all  the  rebels,  and  the  government  of  the  South,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  war.  So  great  joy  and  shouts  of  victory  should  spread  throughout 
all  the  North.  Then  our  country  should  be  again  prosperous  and  joyful  in 
business  and  trade.  If  the  South  should  be  reconciled  to  the  North,  we 
shall  worship  and  thank  God.  It  is  believed  that  our  country  would  be 
much  wiser  and  better  than  all  other  countries  on  earth.  I  am  very  proud 
of  it,  because  it  gave  me  birth,  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  Anno-Domini 
1845.  I  hope  that  England,  and  all  other  countries  will  be  equal  to  it  in 
its  great  wisdom,  kind  government,  and  prosperity.  You  remember,  "  Our 
country  must,  and  shall  be  preserved,"  as  General  Jackson  said,  when  he 
was  the  President  of  the  United  States.  If  it  shall  be  preserved  by  a 
Higher  Power,  it  will  be  at  peace  and  rest.  It  is  better  to  call  all  the  rebels 
in  the  South,  Great  babies,  because  they  are  cross,  peevish,  cruel,  angry, 
&c.,  &c. 
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I  wisli  to  go  to  the  defensive  war  in  my  own  native  country,  but  I  cannot 
do  so,  because  I  am  deaf  and  dumb,  and  so  I  am  sorry.  I  hope  that  General 
Grant,  who  is  a  man  of  good  stratagem,  bravery,  and  wisdom,  will  be  the 
President  of  our  country,  instead  of  our  President,  viz.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  is  believed  that  General  Grant  is  the  flower  of  our  country. 

May  nth,  1864.  B.  A.  B. 

Lost  hearing  at  two  years.    In  school  four  years  and  eight  months. 


THE  BIBLE. 

This  precious  book  is  the  best  of  books  which  God  has  given  us  from  hea- 
ven and  tells  us  how  to  be  holy  and  happy.  The  bible  has  many  true  and 
important  sayings  in  it  and  without  it,  we  could  hardly  live  a  righteous  life. 
It  tells  us  that  God  created  the  world  &c.  It  tells  us  how  Adam  and  Eve 
were  happy  and  how  they  felt  troubled  and  ashamed  when  they  disobeyeH 
the  law  of  God.  It  tells  us  too,  many  interesting  histories  and  one  of  these 
histories  is  the  greatest  fact  of  all  in  the  world,  called  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  it  tells  us  how  he  came  down  from  heaven  to  save  us  from  evil  and 
how  he  suffered  greatly  while  on  earth  and  how  he  died  on  the  cross  to  save 
us,  poor  sinners. 

If  we  want  to  become  like  Jesus  Christ,  we  must  pray  fervently  and 
earnestly  to  God  for  Jesus'  sake  and  read  the  Bible  every  day  and  search 
the  scriptures  in  it  so  that  we  may  become  true  christians  by  the  help  of  our 
Father.  I  often  hear  or  read  that  the  Bible  makes  the  poor  and  afflicted 
very  cheerful  and  hopeful  for  they  can  throw  troubles  and  trials  away  from 
them  when  they  are  called  to  die.  They  often  are  much  pleased  to  read  in 
the  Bible  that  Jesus  has  died  for  them  for  they  want  to  go  up  into  the  sky 
where  that  beautiful  home  with  its  pearly  gates  and  golden  paths  is  placed, 
if  they  are  pious  and  love  him  and  serve  Christ.  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
loves  to  read  the  Holy  Bible  !  I  often  like  to  repeat  the  words  in  a  hymn 
and  I  think  I  had  better  tell  you  what  the  hymn  is  about.  Well,  it  is  about 
the  Bible. 

"  This  is  a  precious  book  indeed  ; 
^  Happy  the  child  that  loves  to  read  ! 

'Tis  God's  own  book  which  he  has  given 
To  show  our  soijls  the  way  to  heaven." 

E.  D.  C. 
Born  deaf.    In  school  four  years. 


HOME. 

Home  is  the  sweetest  spot  in  the  world,  which  is  loved  by  every  body.  I 
love  to  think  of  or  say  "  Sweet  home."  We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  God  for 
his  great  kindness  to  furnish  us  with  homes.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
some  children  are  homeless,  who  often  run  away  from  them  for  they  want  to 
be  free  and  do  as  they  please,  but  they  are  greatly  mistakei?,  and  will  repent 
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of  their  past  conduct  and  sometimes  return  home  and  they  are  warmly- 
welcomed  by  their  friends. 

Intemperance  of:en  destroys  good  homes,  and  drives  folks  to  poverty  and 
unhappiness. 

Staying  at  home  from  infancy  to  the  proper  time  of  liberty  le.ads  children 
to  a  high  degree  of  improvement  in  behavior,  and  it  is  a  duty  of  parents  to 
keep  thera  from  going  out  as  much  as  they  please.  Those  who  leave  home 
in  early  life  are  apt  to  be  beset  by  temptations,  and  they  have  .not  watchful 
and  dutiful  parents  to  watch  over  their  conduct,  and  help  them  to  keep  off 
the  devil. 

When  many  persons  go  away  far  from  their  sweet  homes  in  New  England  to 
do  business  in  some  place,  they  always  think  or  speak  about  their  homes,  and 
have  pictures  of  them  In  their  minds.  When  Thanksgiving,  which  Is  a  festi- 
val which  originated  in  New  England,  and  many  other  states  took  this  ex- 
ample in  adopting  it,  is  at  hand  the  scattered  families  return  home  and  keep- 
thanksgiving  together.  The  mothers  always  makes  up  lots  of  nice  mince, 
pumpkin,  apple,  and  peach  pies  and  others  and  have  a  nice  time  in  dining.  If 
they  are  alive  and  well,  they  are  happy  to  meet  together  at  their  old  but 
sweet  homes.  But  sometimes  their  meeting  is  made  sad  by  missing  one  of 
the  number  who  has  been  laid  in  the  grave.  We  must  praise  our  giver  of 
all  blessings. 

When  this  dreadful  war  broke  out,  and  Uncle  Sam  called  for  75,000  men 
our  homes  were  filled  with  feverish  excitement  and  patriotism,  and  put  our 
flags  over  our  houses  to  float  and  many  of  these  sons  volunteered  themselves 
to  defend  the  "  Old  Flag."  Many  were  willing  to  leave  their  quiet  and 
sweet  homes,  tender  cares  of  mothers  &c.,  and  rush  forward  to  join  battle 
with  the  naughty  rebels  and  suff*er  themselves  from  privations,  hardships, 
hunger  &c.  Many  homes  in  the  South  are  plundered,  destroyed  and 
burned  and  their  famili  es  were  driven  out  and  they  have  awfully  hard  times 
there  while  our  homes  are  peacefully  untouched  by  the  treacherous  rebels. 
Our  brave  soldiers  always  think  or  dream  about  their  sweet  homes.  It  is 
very  hard  for  a  mother  to  give  up  a  son  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  country,  yet 
many  mothers  with  their  spirit  filled  with  true  patriotism  cheerfully  gave  up 
their  sons.  But  many  of  them  have  perished  in  their  attempt  in  serving  the 
noble  cause,  and  a  great  deal  of  blood  has  been  shed.  When  the  war  ceases, 
the  soldiers  will  return  and  be  at  once  at  their  friends'  sides,  and  cheer  and 
stir  up  in  homes.  But  some  of  them  are  left  in  the  graves  in  the  battlefields 
where  they  were  butchered  by  the  rebels  while  gallantly  fighting  at  their 
post  of  duty  in  order  to  save  the  "  Union."  And  let  their  dust  rest  in  peace 
until  they  awake  in  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection. 

S.  T.  G. 

Born  deaf.   In  school  four  and  a  half  years. 


THE  BIBLE. 

The  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  It  is  the  oldest,  and  best  of  all  the  books 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  most  interesting  thing  ever  known,  which  was  written 
by  men  under  the  inspiration  of  God  at  different  times.  This  precious  book 
has  two  testaments,  namely,  Old,  and  New.  The  former  testament  contains 
the  history  of  the  creation  of  this  world,  the  deluge,  the  laws  of  Moses,  the 
moral  law,  the  prophecies,  the  history  of  the  Jews  &c.  The  latter  tells  us 
about  the  Salvation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  former  times,  before  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  a  copy  of  it 
could  scarcely  be  had.  In  the  year  1272,  a  Bible  cost  S150.  At  that 
time  the  laborers  had  to  work  hard  all  day  for  only  3  J  pence,  and  they  had 
to  work  for  13  years  to  get  money  enough  to  pay  for  a  Single  Copy  !  Now 
what  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  We  can  get  at  the  present  time,  a 
beautiful  Bible  for  50  cts  or  a  New  Testament  for  6  or  10  cts.  Every  person 
should  own  a  copy  of  it,  or  if  he  has  not  any,  let  him  try  to  obtain  it,  and 
then  read  it  every  day,  asking  God  to  teach  him,  to  believe,  and  to  obey  it. 
Then  it  will  fill  his  soul  with  happiness  and  peace.  It  will  be  "  a  lamp  to 
his  feet,  and  a  light  to  his  path."  He  will  be  wiser  in  the  things  of  God. 
We  should  be  grateful  to  God  for  his  kindness  to  send  us  the  Bible.  On  the 
Sabbath  every  person  should  study  this  Holy  Book,  and  it  will  help  him  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  holy.  He  should  not  only  do  this,  but  also  avail  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  others. 

Certainly  a  knowledge  of  this  book  is  more  desirable  than  fine  gold, 
because  in  understanding,  believing,  and  obeying  it,  there  will  be  a  great 
future  reward  offered  by  our  dear  Saviour  in  Heaven. 

It  is  an  awful  responsibility  for  any  person  if  he  neglects  the  Holy  Bible, 
or  devotes  all  of  his  time,  and  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  worldly  things  or 
objects.  In  this  book  God  shows  his  character  and  will,  and  shows  us  what 
is  right  and  wrong. 

Many  Bibles  and  tracts  have  been  distributed  among  the  Union  Army, 
which  have  done  them  very  much  good,  and  many  sinners  have  been  con- 
verted into  Christianity  through  the  grace  of  God  and  the  Bible.  Let  me 
relate  an  incident  which  occured  on  the  battle  field.  Some  time  ago,  before 
the  battle  began,  a  Soldier  threw  a  Bible  away  on  the  ground,  saying  some 
bad  words  against  it,  which  I  do  not  dare  to  say.  Another  Soldier,  being  a 
wicked  gambler,  took  it  and  put  it  in  his  jacket  pocket,  thinking  that  he 
might  read  it  merely  for  pleasure.  Presently  when  the  battle  raged  terribly, 
where  he  fought  very  hard  all  day,  a  bullet  pierced  into  his  Bible.  Not 
knowing  that  it  struck  it,  he  found  a  hole  in  his  jacket  close  to  the  Bible. 
He  took  it  out,  and  finding  that  it  was  struck  by  a  bullet.  The  bullet  got 
to  verse  9th,  in  Chap.  11  of  Ecclesiastes,  "Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy 
youth  ;  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  ifl 
the  ways  of  thine  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes ;  but  know  thou  that 
for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment."  Reading  it,  his 
heart  was  struck,  and  he  became  a  christian.    This  shows  that  it  was  Provi- 
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dence  that  led  him  to  Christ,  and  the  influence  of  the  Bible  is  very  powerful, 
and  effectual.  Happy  are  those  who  love  to  read  it,  and  try  to  understand 
it,  and  do  their  duty  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  God. 

S.  T.  G. 


AN  ALLEGORY. 

Louis  was  born  of  respectable  parentage,  and  although  he  was  not  rich, 
he  was  not  poor,  but  comfortably  situated.  He  had  everything  that  was 
necessary  for  his  comfort. 

When  he  had  reached  his  tenth  birth-day  his  father  called  him  into  his 
study,  and  gave  him  a  small,  but  very  beautiful  gold  locket  and  a  very  beau- 
tiful gold  chain  saying  as  he  put  it  into  his  hand,  "A  great,  and  kind  friend 
has  sent  you  this.  It  is  a  very  wonderful  talisman,  and  he  wishes  you  to 
wear  it  over  your  heart,  and  whenever  you  do  any  thing  wrong  it  will  in- 
stantly fly  open,  but  beware  how  often  you  do  wrong  or  its  hinges  and  spring 
will  get  out  of  order  by  continual  opening,  and  shutting.  When  you  have 
done  a  wrong  action  it  will  remain  open,  and  you  will  find  it  impossible  to 
shut  it.  If  it  is  long  open  it  will  grow  dull,  and  look  rusty,  but  the  instant 
you  do  a  good  action  it  will  shut,  and  become  as  bright  as  ever,  but  I  warn 
you  to  be  careful  how  often  you  make  it  open  as  it  will  gradually  grow  dull 
and  remain  shut,  no  matter  what  you  do.  If  you  do  no  wrong  thing  then 
when  you  do  a  right  thing  this  little  locket  will  grow  brighter  and  brighter 
every  time  you  do  a  right  thing. 

This  little  book  here  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  your  kind  friend  has  also 
given  you,  and  will,  if  you  read  it  carefully  teach  you  how  to  avoid  wrong 
things,  and  how  to  gain  the  favor  of  this  kind  friend." 

When  he  had  done  speaking  Louis  put  on  the  locket  and  took  the  book 
from  his  father's  hand.  At  first  the  little  locket  flew  open  very  often  but 
gradually  Louis  learned  to  be  more  careful  what  he  did,  and  by  the  help  of 
the  little  book  was  enabled  to  keep  it  shut  and  it  grew  gradually  brighter 
and  brighter  until  at  last  when  a  messenger  came  to  summon  Louis  to  go  to 
visit  his  kind  friend  it  was  as  bright  as  one  of  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Reader !  you  have  such  a  locket.  It  is  conscience  and  the  gold  chain 
which  fastens  it  to  you  is  good  habits.  The  Book  is  the  bible,  the  kind  friend 
God,  and  the  messenger  who  came  to  summon  Louis,  Death. 

O  !  Do  not  disregard  the  warnings  of  Conscience  nor  neglect  to  read  the 
little  book  and  when  you  are  at  last  summoned  to  go  before  your  kind  friend 
may  your  conscience  be  as  bright  as  Louis's  was. 

L.  C.  T. 

Lost  hearing  at  9  years.   In  school  two  years. 
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THE  REMAINING  COMPOSITIONS  WERE  WRITTEN  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  GALLAUDET  HIGH  CLASS. 

A  BIT  OF  COAL. 

Now,  as  this  little  bit  of  coal  lies  before  me,  gray  with  a  slight  coating  of 
ashes,  sparkling  here  and  there  in  the  gaslight,  I  will  try  to  put  some  thing 
down  on  my  slate  about  it.  It  must  be  very  old,  if  it  can  be  called  old, 
centuries  having  passed  away  since  it  came  into  existence.  It  was  formed 
from  some  part  of  the  sturdy  giant  of  the'  forest,  under  whose  shade  wild 
animals  slept,  or  sprang  upon  their  prey  or  where  the  wilder  savages  held 
their  war  dance  and  festival. 

But  the  saying  is  "  All  worldly  things  must  die."  The  tree  did  not  fur- 
nish an  exception  to  the  above  saying,  so  it  was  at  length  hurled  to  the 
ground  by  the  raging  tempest.  There  it  lay,  deprived  of  its  strength  and 
life,  rotting  slowly  and  gradually,  while  other  trees,  small  and  big,  were 
being  piled  over  it  till  it  got  completely  buried.  While  in  this  state,  it 
slowly  hardened  and  took  a  black  color,  becoming  by  name,  coal. 

It  was  finally  found  out.  The  miner's  pick  broke  off  piece  after  piece  till 
it  was  all  taken  out,  and  placed  in  a  large  box  or  tub  in  which  it  was  hoisted 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  deposited  in  some  building  near  the  mine. 
It  was  then  reduced  to  smaller  pieces  and  put  in  among  other  quantities  of 
coal.  Here  the  pieces  were  scattered,  and  noAv  I  will  follow  that  particular 
piece  on  which  this  smaller  one  was. 

After  a  time,  this  was  shoveled  out  with  other  pieces  and  placed  in  a  long 
car  full  of  coal.  When  all  was  done,  this  car  was  drawn  rapidly  to  the  sea 
coast  and  delivered  of  its  load  into  a  schooner  or  small  vessel,  which  deliv- 
ered its  load  somewhere  else.  Journeying  about  in  this  manner  it  finally 
came  to  a  stop  and  was  put  in  a  stove.  Here  the  greater  part  of  the  piece 
was  burnt  away  and  when  the  fire  was  stopped  or  went  out,  this  little  bit  of 
coal  was  thrown  out  with  the  ashes  and  knocked  about  by  the  Asylum  boys 
till  one  particular  fellow  put  it  in  his  pocket  to  have  fun  with  another  one, 
but  as  he  did  not  get  a  good  chance  for  his  project,  it  remained  in  his  pocket. 
In  the  evening  it  was  taken  out  and  set  up  for  inspection.  Now  I'll  throw 
it  away,  so  here  it  goes,  for  another  century  or  other  centuries. 

W.  L.  B. 


Hartfokd,  Conx.,  May  11,  1864. 

To  Jeff  Davis  :— 

Most  Hon.  President,  (vide  Pope  Pius  IX.) 

I  address  you  this  evening  with  the  object  of  congratulating  you  on  your 
brilliant  prospects  .for  the  future.  I  think  you  will  recollect  that  you  once 
said  while  occupying  the  humble  position  of  U.  S.  Senator  at  Washington, 
that  the  Union  was  not  worth  much,  and  that  the  North  would  not  fight  for 
it  in  the  event  of  Southern  Nullification. 

Now,  however,  I  think  you  will  acknowledge  that  you  "  fired  too  high," 
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especially  as  your  olfactory  nerves  have  fairly  had  a  sniff  of  Northern  gun- 
powder by  this  time,  and  that  will  have  a  most  salutary  effect  on  your 
powers  of  logic,  while  the  picket  fences  of  Northern  bayonets  and  Northern 
soldiers  visible  from  the  windows  of  your  would-be  palace  in  Richmond,  and 
a  few  Northern  shells  flying  about  your  ears,  will  prove  valuable  assistants  in 
forming  impartial  opinions  which  you  know  has  always  been  your  stumbling 
block. 

By  the  way,  how  do  you  like  the  smell,  and  the  whizzing  of  the  shells  to  the 
tune  of  "  Yankee  Doodle  ?  "  Really  it  must  be  a  mortifying  and  heart  break- 
ing position,  even  for  one  of  "  the  gallant-last-ditch  Southern  Chivalry  " — 

but  dont  cry  ;  Comfort  yourself  with  the  thought  that  the  millions  of 

the  North  are  panting  for  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  "  your  worship,"  and  you 
may  be  assured  we  will  give  you  a  warm,  hearty,  live  Yankee  welcome 
whenever  you  come  this  way — yes,  we'll  give  you  board  and  bed  cheap  as 
dirt,  so  come  along  old  boy,  and  if  you  should  happen  to  need  anything  in 
the  tailoring  line — why,  we  are  bound  to  set  you  off  to  the  best  advantage  in 
the  latest  Modes  Parisiennes ;  especially  will  we  guarantee  to  furnish  you 
with  a  CRAVAT,  warranted  to  wear,  a  perfect  fit — tight  and  snug.  It  is  with 
this  that  we  hope  to  raise  you  up  so  that  all  men  can  see  you,  which  appears 
to  be  the  object  of  your  ambition.  Depend  upon  it  we  will  give  you  a 
HEARTY  PULL  and  elevate  you  at  one  hoist  to  the  highest  position. — higher 
than  Haman. 

Oh  !  Jeff  Davis,  sing  with  me  the  favorite  song  of  your  *'  faithful  negroes," 
"  We  will  hang  JefF  Davis  on  a  sour  apple  tree :  " 
but,  for  myself,  I  should  infinitely  prefer  a  Persimmon  which,  as  you  know, 
bears  fruit  sour  enough  to  pucker  a  knot  hole  !  May  your  name  ever  be 
held  in  everlasting  contempt,  and  may  your  brow  be  crowned  with  a  chaplet 
of  Persimmon  leaves — a  fit  emblem  of  your  unhallowed  life. 

From  your  live  Yankee  mudsill, 
To  Jeff.  Davis,  Richmond,  Va.  A  J.  H. 


THE  CONTEST  OF  IDEAS. 

The  present  appearance  of  National  affairs  throughout  the  world,  is  cer- 
tainly very  extraordinary.  What  has  caused  such  fighting  ?  Such  fierce 
excitement  ?  Such  preparation  for  war  ?  What  has  caused  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  brute  force  ?  Such  plotting  and  contention  ?  We  look  round  for 
the  moving  cause  and  easily  discover  it. 

It  is  the  growth  of  ideas  among  the  common  people — ideas,  few  but  mo- 
mentous in  their  bearings,  which  have  been  for  years  in  a  gradual  process  of 
formation  and  acquiring  with  their  development  a  deep  seated  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

They  have  now  burst  forth  with  the  strength  of  a  volcano,  and,  invested 
with  tremendous  power,  and  fighting  each  other ! — in  America— in  Europe — 
all  over  the  civilized  World.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  investigate,  to 
what  they  tend  and  what  they  are.  There^are  two  ideas  in  this  country — 
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the  Northern  and  the  Southern.  The  Northern  one,  is  that  freedom,  equality, 
and  universal  education,  is  the  only  proper  condition  of  man — per  contra^ 
the  Southern  idea  is  that  Slavery,  oppression  and  general  ignorance  are 
perfect!}'  justifiable. 

These  two  ideas,  utterly  antagonistic  to  each  other,  have  come  in  collision 
with  an  awful  shock,  and  though  the  struggle  still  continues,  we  can  see  the 
effects  on  every  hand. 

Which  is  to  conquer  remains  to  be  seen,  meanwhile,  as  we  watch  for  the 
termination,  we  turn  our  eyes  across  the  Atlantic  to  note  the  progress  of  the 
Europeans. 

Their  great  idea  that  Religious  and  Democratic  liberty  is  proper  for  them, 
has  almost  collided  with  the  opposite  ones,  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  and 
the  power  of  the  Pope  as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  which  are  upheld  by  the 
nobility.  So  bitterly  do  they  oppose  each  other,  that  they  threaten  to  inau- 
gurate a  Revolution  every  day.  Already  in  Hungary,  in  Poland,  in  Italy 
and  Greece,  the  people's  idea  is  silently  working  ;  even  in  France — Impe- 
rial France,  the  flame  burns  brightly,  and  the  great  German  nation  moves 
uneasily  beneath  the  yoke,  sighing  for  a  union  of  the  states.  The  conten- 
tion thus  created  threatens  an  uprising  among  the  people  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  History.  What  would  be  the  result  of  such  an  event,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say.  We  can  only  await  with  breathless  interest  the  approach  of 
the  tempest  whose  black  clouds  are  already  darkening  the  horizon. 

A.  J.  H. 

ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  nine  letters. 

My  first  is  the  initial  of  a  flower,  very  fragrant,  of  a  pale  purple  color,  and 
though  not  very  delightful  to  the  sight,  it  is  to  the  sense  of  smell ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  several  small  stalks  to  one  flower-stalk  and  has  petals  with  hardly 
any  thing  else.  It's  meaning  in  Botanical  language  is  "  Devotion  "  or  Jee 
vous  aime. 

My  second,  is  the  initial  of  the  name  of  what  we  call  such  a  way  of  finding 
out  words  by  means  of  explanation,  as  this  without  letting  the  letter  with 
which  it  begins  be  known,  nor  how  it  ends. 

My  third  is  the  initial  of  the  upper  part  of  a  flower-stalk  to  which  the  parts 
of  a  flower  are  attached.  A  strawberry  is  one  itself,  a  pulpy  one,  but  com- 
mon people  (those  who  never  studied  Botany  and  dont  know  much  of  what 
it  tells  us)  call  it  a  fruit. 

My  fourth  is  the  initial  of  the  Christian  name  of  that  old  traitor  and  spy  in 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  who  would  have  been  hung  if  caught,  but  as  he 
was  not,  Andre  took  his  place  though  he  was  not  half  so  bad. 

My  fifth  is  the  initial  of  a  hospital  situated  any  where  on,  or  near  the 
battlefield  where  soldiers  if  wounded  can  receive  immediate  attention  which 
is  better  than  leaving  them  on  the  ground,  to  wait  for  a  chance  to  present 
itself  when  they  can  be  taken^to  a  hospital  at  a  longer  distance. 

My  sixth  is  the  initial  of  an  addition  to  the  number  of  soldiers  in  an  «^rmy 
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when  it  lessens  by  sickness  or  wounds,  by  more  soldiers  coming  in  to  join  that 
army. 

My  seventh  is  the  initial  of  a  very  important  material  for  writing  when 
we  want  to  write  better  on  paper  than  we  could  with  a  bad  pencil,  and 
which  as  well  as  a  pen  and  penholder,  we  should  not  be  destitute  of 

My  eighth  is  the  initial  of  a  very  useful  apparatus  especially  in  rainy 
weather ;  it  has  several  rays  and  is  covered  with  cloth  generally  of  a  blackish 
color,  preventing  the  rain  which  sometimes  comes  in  the  form  of  heavy  drops 
from  oretting  hold  of  us. 

My  ninth  is  the  initial  of  real  hateful  insects,  very  numerous  in  summer, 
and  which  I  wish  were  entirely  extinct  or  were  off  to  Jericho  where  it  would 
not  be  within  their  reach  to  sting  us. 

My  whole  is  the  collection  of  specimens  of  a  botanist  with  marks  of  their 
names,  locality  and  time  of  collection  at  one  of  the  corners. 

M.  E.  H. 


THE  OAK  TREE. 

Tis  a  pleasant  evening  and  the  sun  is  just  taking  off  his  glorious  crown  of 
rays  so  that  it  will  not  dazzle  our  eyes  to  look  at  him.  1  am,  (while  writing,) 
sitting  at  one  of  the  sitting  room  windows  facing  the  western  sky.  The  girls 
are  playing  in  the  yard,  but  my  thoughts  are  too  fully  occupied  with  another 
subject  to  take  much  notice  of  them. 

Between  the  branches  of  a  noble  tree  I  can  see  the  sun's  last  rays  as  he 
sinks  to  rest  and  this  tree  is  an  Oak  tree.  This  tree  was  once  an  acorn,  and 
within  its  shell  was  a  little  plantlet  consisting  of  a  pair  of  cotyledons  and 
a  httle  stem  called  a  radicle. 

Perhaps  a  few  hundred  years  ago  some  little  child  happened  to  step  on  this 
acorn  accidentally  and  pushed  it  into  the  soil  deep  enough  for  it  to  strike 
root  and  there  it  lay  till  the  next  Spring  when  it  burst  and  grew.  The 
main  stem  of  this  tree  as  I  see  it  now  is  a .  deliquescent  stem,  that  is  a  stem 
which  loses  itself  among  its  branches.  Its  leaves  are  five  lobed  and  have  a 
main  or  mid-rib  in  the  middle,  and  are  netted-veined. 

From  its  appearance  as  I  view  it  from  the  window,  it  looks  as  if  it  was  about 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  perhaps  its  roots  reach  into  the  road  which  is 
about  twenty-four  yards  from  the  tree.  In  winter  the  tree  stops  growing  and 
looks  as  if  it  was  dead,  but  when  gentle  Spring  returns,  it  returns  to  life  or 
wakes  up  from  its  long  sleep  and  performs  its  office  of  giving  off  new  branches. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  Oak  is  "  Thou  art  honored  above  all "  and 
well  does  it  deserve  it.  It  was  in  the  friendly  trunk  of  an  Oak  tree,  that  the 
charter  of  Conn,  was  saved  from  the  tyrant  Andros.  How  refreshing  it  is 
for  the  weary  shepherd  boy  to  repose  under  the  shade  of  some  venerable  Oak^ 
after  having  exhausted  all  his  strength  in  climbing  the  mountain,  exposed  to 
the  glaring  rays  of  the  sun. 

I  will  now  close  this  brief  account  hoping  that  this  tree  will  stand  for 
many  more  centuries.  M.  A.  McK. 
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MY  EARLY  LIFE. 

Many  years  ago  when  I  was  a  tiny  baby,  my  dear  mother  was  taken  very 
ill  and  she  could  not  take  care  of  me  but  my  good  sister  Jennie  took  all  the 
care  of  me  and  named  me  Louis.  My  mother's  name  was  Berthy  and  my 
father's  was  Merrick.    They  lived  in  Springfield  Mass. 

My  dear  mother  was  sick  again  and  died.  She  was  a  good  Christian.  1 
am  glad  that  she  is  now  in  Heaven,  where  she  will  never  be  weary  and 
pained  or  sick  again.  After  my  dear  mother's  death,  I  was  very  sick  with 
scarlet  fever  and  canker  rash.  When  I  got  well,  I  could  not  speak  or  hear 
because  my  sickness  had  injured  my  ears.  I  used  to  love  to  hear  my  sister 
Jennie  play  on  the  piano  and  guitar,  but  after  that  I  did  not  mind  it  any 
more. 

My  sister  Jennie  went  away  to  teach,  and  took  me  to  Westminster  where 
my  Aunt  Hattie  lived.    She  was  an  excellent  woman  and  took  care  of  me. 

All  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  Springfield  were  scattered.  Some  of  them 
live  in  New  York  and  some  in  Missouri.  One  of  my  sisters  lives  at  New 
Braintree,  Mass. 

My  sister  Jennie  was  married  to  a  pleasant  and  intelligent  gentleman 
named  Mr.  Simpson.  He  was  a  minister.  Then  they  went  to  live  in  Boon- 
ville,  Missouri,  and  her  husband,  Charles,  was  a  Professor  in  the  Female 
Seminary  there.  My  two  other  sisters  were  afterwards  married  and  lived 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

When  the  Great  Rebellion  broke  out  in  the  South,  the  war  was  raging 
between  the  Union  troops  and  the  rebels  in  Missouri.  A  battle  took  place 
in  Boonville,  Mo.,  where  my  sister  Jennie  lived.  My  sister  and  her  family 
removed  from  that  town  to  Lexington,  Mo. 

But  afterwards  the  rebels  reached  Lexington,  and  a  battle  soon  took  place 
in  that  place  on  the  spot  vrhere  they  lived.  Jennie  felt  very  badly  when  she 
saw  that  the  beautiful  grounds  belonging  to  her  house  were  destroyed  for  the 
fortifications  or  rather  the  embankments  were  thrown  up  there.  She  said 
that  the  Union  soldiers  treated  her  and  her  husband  very  badly  ;  she  did 
not  think  President  Lincoln  would  like  it  if  he  knew  it. 

I  was  sorry  that  they  did  not  behave  well  to  her.  The  soldiers  who 
behaved  very  badly  to  her  were  from  Illinois.  They  broke  open  their  house 
in  Lexington,  and  took  it  for  a  hospital  when  they  were  away  and  stole  all 
their  stores  and  bedclothiug,  and  destroyed  or  carried  away  Mr.  Simpson's 
library  consisting  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  volumes,  burnt  a  house 
where  her  fine  piano  was  put  for  safekeeping  and  all  her  things  were  lost. 

I  know  that  my  sister  Clara's  husband  John,  gave  Jennie  the  piano  when 
she  was  first  married  and  she  selected  it  in  St.  Louis  herself.  It  was  a  very 
fine  instrument  and  I  know  Jennie  loved  it  very  much.  I  felt  sorry  for  her 
and  I  wish  that  the  government  would  pay  her  for  her  losses. 

Poor  Jennie  and  her  family  were  left  homeless.  Then  they  lived  in 
Syracuse,  Mo.,  and  her  husband  preached  in  the  church  there  every  Sunday, 
but  the  war  made  the  people  so  poor  that  they  could  not  pay  him  anything. 
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Afterwards  they  removed  to  Warrenton,  a  small  and  pleasant  place.  They 
are  getting  money  by  teaching.  My  dear  sister  Jennie  has  a  new  piano. 
I  think  she  loved  to  play  on  the  piano  greatly. 

I  think  that  she  and  her  family  live  happily  and  comfortably  in  Warren- 
ton, Mo.,  now. 

I  am  not  a  Secesh,  but  I  am  ashamed  of  the  disgraceful  behavior  of  the 
Federal  soldiers  towards  my  sister  Jennie.  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  war 
in  Missouri  again,  for  our  troops  drove  all  the  rebels  out  of  that  State. 

L.  A.  H. 


ROBBERY. 

Eve,  the  fair  but  misguided  mother  of  mankind,  gave  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  enormity  of  this  sin,  when  yielding  to  the  tempter,  she  raised 
her  hand  to  rob  her  Creator.  By  robbery  a  world  was  lost ;  all  creation 
was  doomed  to  suffer,  generation  after  generation  for  the  atonement  of  this 
crime  committed  by  our  first  mother ;  and  many  and  great  are  the  evils  that 
have  arisen  from  this  single  act.  One  would  think  that,  after  so  terrible  a 
lesson  as  is  taught  us  by  the  history  of  the  Fall,  all  men  would  abstain  from 
robbery ;  but  far  from  it ;  at  the  present  time  there  are  whole  nations  or 
tribes  of  men  that  live  wholly  by  plundering,  as  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  Calmuck 
Tartars,  and  Maylay  Islanders.  But  when  considering  these,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  they  are  but  barbarians,  and  scarcely  know  better,  our  surprise, 
though  great,  nowhere  reaches  the  limit  it  attains  when  we  weigh  in  the 
balance  those  nations  whose  boast  is  their  superior  civilization  and  enlight- 
ment ;  whose  laws  they  look  upon  as  perfect  in  the  administration  of  justice  ; 
and  whose  pride  is  their  national  honor  and  integrity.  Among  these  we  will 
often  find  this  crime  practiced  to  as  great  an  extent  as  with  the  worst,  only 
it  is  glossed  over  with  the  transparent  and  flimsy  veil  of  hypocrisy.  Amongst 
barbarians  they  take  your  purse  and  cut  your  throat ;  civilized  people 
smooth  over  their  injustice  with  the  lather  of  their  hypocritical  tongues,  pro- 
fesssing  their  sincere  sympathy  for  your  misfortunu,  even  while  they  are 
picking  your  pockets.  The  one  meet  you  openly,  and  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  strength  and  valor,  whether  he  is  to  have  your  purse  or  not.  The  other,  with 
greater  assiduity  than  ever  vampire  manifested,  sucks  the  very  life  blood 
out  of  you  whilst  you  are  unsuspicious.  Not  only  are  the  poor,  and  the  rich, 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  guilty  of  this,  but 
Emperors  and  Kings  have  not  escaped  the  taint,  impersonating,  as  they  have 
often  done,  great  plunderers.  When  the  robber  accused  Alexander  of 
being  by  far  a  greater  marauder  than  he,  plain  reason,  and  impartial  justice 
made  the  same  charge ;  and  this  verdict,  when  applied  to  all  mighty  con- 
querors, will  suit  them  all,  for  what  were  Charlemagne,  Charles  V.,  Louis 
XIV.,  and  Napoleon,  but  robbers  on  a  magnificent  scale.  When  such  men 
as  these  have  led  the  van,  how  can  we  expect  the  more  ignorant  and  less 
understanding  to  do  the  contrary,  and  obey  the  command,  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal." 
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Though  robbery  in  man,  is  highly  despised,  strictly  forbidden,  and  faith- 
fully punished  by  the  laws  of  most  countries,  still  it  forms  one  of  the  great 
principles,  by  which  nature  sustains  life  in  both  the  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Kingdoms.  If  the  system  of  preying  upon  one  another,  or  robbing,  were 
removed  many  animals  could  not  long  sustain  life.  When  we  see  an  eagle 
pursuing  a  Fish  Hawk,  to  take  by  force,  the  prey  she  has  by  hard  labor 
obtained,  it  seems  cruel  and  unjust,  but  it  is  one  of  the  inexorable  laws  of 
nature;  and  is  ordained  to  keep  an  equitable  balance  throughout  the 
Animal  Kingdom ;  preventing  the  large  increase  of  one  species  to  the  detri- 
ment of  another.  By  its  agency  all  the  works  of  nature  go  on  harmonious- 
ly ;  order  is  sustained ;  the  requirements  of  different  members  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom  are  faithfully  met,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  dominion  of  man. 
Take  this  system  of  robbery  away  and  all  would  be  chaos.  The  equilibrium 
now  preserved  among  animals  would  be  destroyed ;  man  would  lose  his 
control  over  the  greater  number  of  quadrupeds ;  and  some  of  those  in  which 
he  stands  in  greatest  need  would  be  removed,  while  others  which  are  only 
serviceable  in  their  present  state  would  become  so  numerous  as  to  be  no 
longer  useful.  They  would  thwart  many  of  his  designs ;  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  human  family ;  and  create  disorder  throughout  the  world. 

When  we  descend  to  plants  on  which  depend  all  diversities  of  animal 
life,  we  observe  the  same  system  which  characterizes  the  principles  that 
govern  the  Animal  Kingdom.  That  some  plants  live  by  robbing  their 
neighbors,  there  is  abundant  proof.  They  either  grow  on  the  branches, 
trees  and  pierce  the  bark  with  their  rootlets,  which  draw  the  rich  juices  of 
the  tree  forth  to  sustain  their  own  existence  ;  or,  when  they  grow  by  them- 
selves, they  send  out  roots  which  attach  themselves  to  the  roots  of  other 
trees  and  draw  nourishment  therefrom.  Plants  that  live  in  this  predacious 
way  are  called  parasitic ;  and  are  analogous  to  animals  of  the  same  name. 
The  economy  exhibited  by  this  arrangement  is  one  of  the  peculiar  and  in- 
teresting phenomena  of  nature  ;  and,  if  diligently  inquired  into,  will  plainly 
give  evidence  that  however  disagreeable  and  criminal  some  things  are  in 
man.  Nature  with  skillful  hand  and  magic  touch  often  weaves  them  into 
the  most  delicate  tracery ;  and  gives  them  form  and  feature,  which,  when  it 
is  revealed,  throws  us  poor  mortals  into  ecstacy. 

J.  B.  H. 

Note. — It  should  be  remarked  that  the  foregoing  Compositions,  were,  almost  with- 
out exception,  written  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  school-room  exercises,  without  the 
most  distant  idea  of  their  publication. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Instructors  of  the  American  Asylum,  held 
July  10,  1863,  the  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  retirement  of  Rev.  W.  W. 
Turner  from  his  long  connection  with  this  Institution,  we 
desire  to  record  the  high  estimate  we  entertain  of  the  eminent 
services  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Deaf-mute  Education. 

Resolved,  That  his  kindness  and  courtesy  in  personal  inter- 
course, his  judicious  toleration  of  individual  peculiarities  and 
individual  views  in  the  management  of  our  several  classes,  and 
his  considerate  course  in  cases  of  unavoidable  conflict  of  opin- 
ion, have  been  such  as  to  demand  grateful  mention  on  our 
part,  and  will  have  only  pleasant  remembrances. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  last  of 
those  in  the  department  of  Instruction,  who  w^ere  connected 
with  the  Asylum  in  its  infancy,  his  retirement  marks  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Institution. 

Resolved,  That  while  expressing  our  regret  at  parting  from 
one  with  whom  we  have  been  so  pleasantly  associated,  we  yet 
tender  our  congratulations  on  his  release  from  the  cares  and 
labors  of  his  position,  with  so. much  of  remaining  vigor,  and 
such  varied  resources  for  future  enjoyment ;  while  we  can  not 
^  forbear  expressing  our  hope  that  he  may  long  be  spared,  not 
only  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  reward  for  such  abundant  services 
past,  but  also  from  the  treasures  of  his  rare  experience  as  the 
oldest  of  our  living  American  Instructors,  to  contribute  much 
to  the  cause  of  Deaf-mute  Literature  and  Education. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  directed  to  enter  these  Reso- 
lutions upon  the  Records  of  the  Faculty,  and  to  communicate 
a  copy  of  the  same  to  Mr.  Turner. 

RICHARD  L.  STORRS, 

Clerk  of  the  Faculty. 

American  Asylum,  July  11, 1863. 


At  a  meeting  of  "  The  Athenaeum  of  the  American  Asylum," 
held  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1863,  the  following  Preamble 
and  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 
Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  The  Athenaeum 
that  the  Reverend  William  W.  Turner  has  tendered  his  resig- 
nation of  the  position  he  has  for  many  years  occupied  as  the 
head  of  the  American  Asylum,  the  Institution  with  which  this 
Society  is  connected,  and  that  the  same  has  been  accepted, 
and  will  shortly  take  effect :  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Society,  first  upon  whose  list  of  Honor- 
ary Members  stands  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  can  not 
suffer  him  to  depart  without  assuring  him  of  its  sincere  regret 
for  the  severance  of  the  ties  which  have  so  long  united  him 
with  its  members,  individually  and  collectively  ;  its  abiding 
and  grateful  remembrance  of  the  kind  interest  he  has  ever 
manifested  in  its  welfare  ;  and  its  best  wishes  for  his  health, 
happiness  and  prosperity  in  his  retirement  from  active  life. 

Resolved,  Tliat  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions,  signed  by  all 
the  members  of  The  Athenaeum -be  sent  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner. 

DeWitt  Tousley,  President. 
Henry  W.  Syle,  Secretary. 
John  B.  Hotchkiss,  Librarian. 
Harry  H.  Moore, 
Henry  M.  F airman, 
Albert  J.  Hasty, 
WiLLARD  E.  Martin, 
Hugh  McElroy. 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


L  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing  ; 
the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals; 
fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school-room; 
for  which,  including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of 
vacation  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

ly.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance,  for  the 
punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be  required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
EIGHT  and  TWENTY-FIVE  years ;  must  be  of  a  good  natural  intellect ; 
capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and  correctly ; 
free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct,  and  from  any  contagious  disease. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to 
the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of 
the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 
Applications  as  above  should  be  made  in  Vermont,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State.  In 
all  cases,  a  certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Selectmen,  Magistrates,  or 
other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place  to  which  the  appli- 
*cant  belongs,  should  accompany  the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils^  may  address  their 
letters  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum ;  and  on  all  letters  from  him  respect- 
ing the  pupils,  postage  will  be  charged. 

The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  the  second  Wednesday  of  September, 
and  at  no  other  time  in  the  year.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  Is  very  im- 
portant, as  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should 
be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a 
pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the  loss. 
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It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  have 
them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the 
Asylum.  This  can  be  easily  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater 
^nd  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent  or 
some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he 
should  bring  a  written  statement  as  to  his  name  in  full ;  the  names  of  his 
parents,  of  all  their  children  in  the  order  of  their  age,  and  whether  the  pa- 
rents were  related  before  marriage  ;  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth ;  the 
place  of  his  residence ;  whether  he  was  born  deaf,  and  if  not  what  caused 
his  deafness ;  whether  he  has  deaf-mute  relatives ;  also  the  name  and  direc- 
tion of  the  person  to  whom  letters  concerning  him  may  be  addressed.  He 
should  be  well  clothed;  that  is,  he  should  have  both  summer  and  winter  clo- 
thing enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various 
articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of  money  should 
also  be  deposited  with  the  steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal  expenses 
of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

There  is  but  one  vacation  in  a  year.  It  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday 
of  June,  and  closes  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September ;  when  it  is 
expected  that  every  pupil  will  return  punctually. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Vacation,  an  officer  of  the  Asy- 
lum will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel  upon  the  railroads  between 
Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of  them  and  their  baggage,  on  condition 
that  their  friends  will  make  timely  provision  for  their  expenses  on  the  way, 
and  engage  to  meet  and  receive  them  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
early  train  at  various  points  on  the  route  previously  agreed  on,  and  at  the 
station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  in  Boston.  A  similar 
arrangement  is  made  on  the  Connecticut  River  Railroads,  as  far  as  to  White 
River  Junctiort.  No  person  will  be  sent  from  the  Asylum  to  accompany 
the  pupils  on  their  return ;  but  if  their  fare  is  paid  and  their  trunks  checked 
to  Hartford,  it  will  be  safe  to  send  them  in  charge  of  the  conductor. 
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THE 


FORTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF    T  HK 

TO  ITS  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS. 


The  internal  administration  of  the  Asylum  during  the  past 
year  has  been  conducted  with  marked  ability  and  success.  The 
matured  experience  of  the  various  officers  and  instructors,  and 
the  entire  harmony  existing  among  them,  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  general  prosperity. 

The  accompanying  Reports  of  the  Principal  and  Physician, 
and  the  Summary  of  the  Steward's  account,  will  show  more 
fully  the  results  of  their  care  and  labor. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Allen,  who  has  most  faithfully  and  acceptably 
performed  the  duties  of  Steward  at  the  Asylum  for  the 
past  ten  years,  left  us  on  the  first  of  April  last,  to  fill  a  more 
lucrative  and  attractive  position,  with  the  cordial  good-will 
and  grateful  remembrance  of  all  connected  with  the  Institu- 
tion. The  Directors  consider  themselves  fortunate  in  having 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Henry  Kennedy,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Allen,  and  they  anticipate  from  his  energy,  integ- 
rity and  courtesy,  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  Workshops  of  the  Asylum  have  been  generally  a  source 
of  considerable  expense,  and  while  we  should  be  gratified  to 
see  them  self-supporting,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  shops 
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of  instruction  like  these,  should  compete  successfully  with 
skilled  and  permanent  labor  and  modern  machinery.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  Steward's  statement  appended  to  this  Report, 
charges  the  shops  with  ^5,126.76,  and  credits  them  with  only 
$524.  But  this  account  exhibits  only  the  cash  transactions, 
while  most  of  the  productions  of  the  shops  is  exchanged  for 
articles  used  in  the  Asylum,  or  supplied  to  the  pupils.  The 
actual  cost  of  this  department  during  the  past  year,  includ- 
ing the  wages  of  the  Masters — has  been  1278.50  ;  or  only 
about  three  dollars  for  the  annual  cost  of  instruction  of  each 
of  the  ninety  pupils  employed  in  the  shops.  This  is  materially 
less  than  the  expenses  of  previous  years,  and  is  considered  by 
the  Directors  a  very  trifling  outlay  compared  with  the  great 
benefit  of  mechanical  instruction  to  the  pupils. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Asylum  has  been  for  several 
years  a  source  of  increasing  anxiety  to  the  Directors,  and  es- 
pecially so  during  the  past  year.  The  current  expenses  of 
late  have  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  encroach  considerably  upon 
the  productive  fund  of  the  Corporation.  The  charge  to  the 
pupils  has  never  equaled,  or  indeed  approached,  the  cost  of 
their  support  and  instruction,  but  until  within  a  few  years, 
the  income  of  our  fund  enabled  us  to  meet  all  deficiencies. 
Since  1854,  however,  large  necessary  expenditures  upon  real 
estate  have  reduced  the  productive  fund,  which  has  been  again 
diminished  in  consequence  of  the  progressive  increase  of  all 
ordinary  expenses.  The  Directors,  hoping  to  retrieve  these 
losses  by  prudent  management  and  strict  economy,  delayed, 
perhaps  too  long,  to  add  to  the  established  annual  charge,  but 
the  rate  was  at  last  raised  in  September  1863,  from  $100  to 
$125  per  annum  for  each  pupil; — an  advance  of  only  about 
12  1-2  per  centum  on  the  cost  to  the  Asylum.  Unfortunately, 
the  still  greater  and  wholly  unprecedented  increase  in  price 
of  all  necessaries  of  life  since  that  date,  was  not  and  could  not 
then  have  been  anticipated,  and  this  slight  advance  in  the 
rate  has  afforded  no  sensible  relief.  But  one  alternative  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  Directors :  either  to  increase  the  cliarge 
to  a  sum  which,  with  the  income  of  the  fund,  would  meet  the 
annual  expenditure,  or  to  encroach  yearly  upon  the  principal 
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of  the  fund,  and  Qnis  suffer  it  to  wjiste  away  upon  their  hands. 
As  depositaries  and  almoners  of  a  fund  in  which  all  the  States 
of  New  England  have  a  common  interest,  the  Directors  could 
not  hesitate  which  course  to  adopt.  They  voted  to  advance 
the  annual  charge  fifty  dollars  per  pupil,  making  the  whole 
•sum  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  A  Circular  Letter, 
under  date  of  Feb.  20, 1865,  stating  briefly  the  necessity  of  the 
change,  was  sent  to  all  the  patrons  of  the  Asylum,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards,  Mr.  Calvin  Day  in  behalf  of  the  Directors, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  the  Principal,  visited  the  Commissioners  of 
the  several  New  England  states,  to  explain  more  at  length  in 
personal  interviews,  the  condition  and  claims  of  the  Asylum. 
These  gentlemen  were  most  cordially  received,  and  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  the  action  of  the  Directors  was  fully 
indorsed. 

With  a  general  reduction  of  prices  now  confidently  antici- 
pated, the  Directors  hope  soon  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living, 
and  ultimately  to  lessen  the  annual  charge.  It  is  but  fair 
to  state,  however,  that  no  decrease  of  expenses  can  be  expected 
during  the  coming  year.  The  disbursements  in  the  Steward's 
department  are  still  in  excess  of  our  estimates.  Considerable 
repairs  upon  the  Asylum  buildings  will  also  be  required  to 
preserve  the  buildings  themselves,  as  well  as  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  pupils. 

The  Asylum  is  at  present  deprived  of  its  usual  income  from 
its  stock  in  the  late  Phoenix  Bank,  which,  in  changing  into  a 
National  Banking  Association,  has  declined  to  admit  this  cor- 
poration into  the  new  organization.  Litigation  is  in  progress 
which  will  probably  determine  the  rights  of  the  Asylum 
during  the  present  year. 

By  the  will  of  Mr.  Abijah  Blodget,  late  of  Stafford,  Ct., 
who  died  in  February  last,  the  Asylum  is  made  his  residuary 
legatee.  The  bequest  is  limited  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the 
indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Connecticut,  and  will  add  noth- 
ing to  the  general  resources  of  the  Asylum,  but  will  enlarge 
the  number  of  State  pupils,  or  afford  them  additional  advan- 
tages. This  liberality  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Blodget,  is  probably 
due  to  his  interest  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  aroused  while  visit- 
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ing  the  Asylum  some  years  since  as  a  memj3er  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Humane  Institutions.  The  amount  of  this 
legacy  and  the  time  of  its  payment  are  dependent  on  several 
contingencies,  but  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  event- 
ually exceed  ten  thousand  dollars. 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors  cordially  invite  all  who  are 
officially  or  personally  interested  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
especially  all  the  Executive  Officers  of  the  New  England 
States  to  visit  the  Asylum  and  scrutinize  as  particularly  as 
possible  its  entire  management,  believing  that  such  investi- 
gation will  not  only  directly  benefit  the  Asylum,  but  will 
promote  generally  the  interest  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors : 

JOHN  C.  PARSONS, 

Clerk. 

Hartford,  May  13,  1865.  \ 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum  : 

The  forty-ninth  year  of  the  Asylum,  now  closed,  while  it 
presents  few  incidents  worthy  of  special  record,  has  been 
crowned  with  pleasing  manifestations  of  the  Divine  favor. 
Under  the  watchful  care  and  blessing  of  God,  the  officers  and 
pupils  have  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health,  and  the 
great  ends  which  the  Institution  was  designed  to  secure,  have 
been  successfully  pursued. 

The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  has  been  about  the 
same  as  in  past  years.  At  the  date  of  our  last  Report,  the 
number  present  was  two  hundred  and  twenty.  Since  that 
time,  forty-nine  new  and  three  former  pupils  have  been  admit- 
ted, making  the  whole  number  under  instruction  within  the 
year,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  sixty-three  have  been  dis- 
missed, and  two  hundred  and  twelve  are  now  in  attendance. 
The  largest  number  at  any  one  time  has  been  two  hundred 
and  nineteen,  and  the  average  attendance  two  hundred  and 
fifteen. 

Several  changes  have  occurred  in  the  department  of  instruc- 
tion during  the  year.  At  the  close  of  the  term  in  June,  Mr. 
Camp,  who  for  nearly  twenty-seven  years  has  most  ably  and 
faithfully  performed  his  duties  as  an  instructor  in  the  Asylum, 
felt  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health  to  retire  from  the  pro- 
fession. At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Storrs,  who  during  ten  years 
of  service  has  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  skillful  instructor, 
accepted  a  favorable  offer  to  join  the  Columbia  Institution  for 
deaf  mutes  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  vacancies  thus  created 
have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Edward  C.  Stone, 
and  Mr.  William  A.  Ayres.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  grad- 
uates of  Yale  College,  and  have  special  qualifications  for  the 
positions  to  which  they  have  been  appointed,  the  former  having 
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spent  two  years  in  the  service  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the 
education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Columbus,  and  the  latter 
having  been  familiar  with  tlie  language  of  deaf  mutes  from 
childhood.  Mrs.  Beers,  the  daughter  of  the  venerable  Lau- 
rent Clerc  one  of  the  pioneers  of  deaf-mute  education  in 
this  country,  and  peculiarly  fitted  by  her  knowledge  of  signs 
for  a  successful  teacher,  also  resigned  her  position  at  the  close 
of  the  term.  Mrs.  Beers  joined  the  Asylum  as  a  teacher  in 
1859,  but  found  the  employment  too  severe  for  lier  health. 
Her  place  has  been  supplied  by  Miss  Catherine  Blauvelt,  a 
graduate  of  the  New  York  Institution,  who  has  for  more  than 
six  years  been  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes.  The 
loss  of  teachers  of  experience,  in  any  school  a  serious  one,  in 
an  Institution  of  this  character  is  specially  to  be  deprecated. 
The  fact  that  most  of  the  remaining  instructors  have  been 
long  in  the  service  of  the  Asylum,  alone  has  enabled  us  to 
meet  this  draft  upon  our  numbers  without  permanent  detri- 
ment. 

While  the  general  health  of  our  large  family  has  been  good 
during  the  year,  we  have  yet  to  mourn  the  death  of  one  of  its 
members,  Jonathan  F.  Marsh,  an  interesting  little  boy  from 
Boston,  died  from  an  affection  of  the  brain,  on  the  third  of 
July.  He  was  a  child  of  delicate  constitution,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  for  the  summer  vacation  when  struck  down 
by  the  disease  which  soon  terminated  in  death.  He  had  been 
with  us  four  years,  and  gave  to  those  who  stood  by  his  dying 
bed,  the  most  pleasing  evidence  that  he  was  prepared  for  the 
world  where  "  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped  and  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing."  Two  other  pupils.  Miss  Char- 
lotte A.  Nettleton,  of  Bridgewater,  Conn.,  and  Miss  Hannah 
M.  Jordan,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  left  the  school  during  the  term 
in  delicate  health,  and  have  since  been  removed  by  death.  In 
both,  the  symptoms  of  consumption  were  so  strongly  developed 
that  neither  the  most  assiduous  nursing  of  friends,  nor  the 
best  medical  skill  could  arrest  the  disease,  or  forestall  a  fatal 
termination.  It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  that  in  the  case  of 
both  these  young  ladies,  their  last  conscious  expression  was  a 
firm  and  peaceful  trust  in  the  Saviour.    Their  friends,  in  the 
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deep  sorrow  of  their  bereavement,  have  the  consoling  assur- 
ance that  the  instruction  they  received  here,  was  the  means, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  of  preparing  them  for  a  happy 
immortality.  Without  this  instruction,  how  cheerless  would 
have  been  their  prospects  for  the  future !  While  we  mingle 
our  sympathies  with  these  afflicted  friends,  we  bless  God  that 
our  work  for  these  pupils  was  crowned  with  such  precious 
results. 

We  have  been  favored  during  the  year  with  visits  from  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts,  also  from  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  that  State  on  "  Humane  and  Charitable 
Institutions,"  from  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Maine,  and 
from  the  Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  Secretary  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  These  visits  are  particularly  gratifying  to  the 
officers  and  pupils  of  the  Asylum,  indicating  as  they  do  an 
interest  in  our  work,  and  affording  these  gentlemen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  for  themselves  how  the  children  of  their  respective 
States  are  instructed  and  cared  for.  ^  We  should  feel  our- 
selves highly  honored  if  all  the  States  who  send  pupils  here 
for  education,  would  send  Delegations  to  look  after  their 
progress  and  welfare.  We  are  persuaded  that  nothing  more 
is  needed  to  bring  all  the  deaf  mutes  of  New  England,  of  suit- 
able age,  within  the  reach  of  instruction,  than  that  those  who 
afford  them  these  facilities  should  personally  witness  the  ben- 
efits which  education  confers  upon  them. 

It  is  a  source  of  increasing  encouragement  to  us  to  notice, 
as  we  have  constant  occasion  to  do,  the  substantial  benefit 
which  our  pupils  derive  from  their  residence  at  the  Asylum. 
Without  the  education  and  culture  suited  to  his  peculiar 
infirmity,  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  to  battle 
for  iiimself  as  he  may,  with  the  stern  realities  of  life,  the  Deaf 
Mute  is,  beyond  question,  the  most  pitiable  being  within  the 
circle  of  civilized  society.  Far  more  than  the  Blind,  or  even 
the  Insane,  is  he  an  object  of  commiseration.  The  eye  of  the 
blind  child  is  closed  to  the  beauties  of  external  nature,  but  his 
ear  remains  open  to  the  words  of  wisdom  and  instruction. 
Even  if  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  denied  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, he  has  the  same  degree  of  intelligence  as  the  family  in 
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which  he  lives,  or  the  circle  of  society  around  him.  Insanity, 
while  it  disorders  the  mental  powers,  and  forestalls  their  proper 
action,  also  relieves  the  disordered  mind  from  moral  responsi- 
bility. But  congenital  deafness,  while  it  leaves  the  mental 
faculties  unimpaired,  shuts  out  almost  entirely  the  nutriment 
which  is  essential  to  their  development  and  growth.  It  allows 
but  few  rays  of  light  to  enter  through  the  walls  of  the  dark 
prison  in  which  the  mind  chafes  and  groans  in  isolation  and 
solitude,  but  knows  no  way  of  escape.  Now  education  is  the 
sovereign  panacea  for  the  ills  which  his  misfortune  brings 
upon  the  deaf  mute ; — that  education,  and  in  general,  only 
that,  which  is  found  in  Institutions  established  to  meet  his 
peculiar  need.  This,  to  a  most  wonderful  degree,  lifts  him 
out  of  his  misfortune,  and  takes  off  the  burden  that  presses  so 
heavily  upon  liim.  It  restores  him  to  communion  with  his 
friends,  and  to  intercourse  with  intelligent  society,  with  his 
mental  and  moral  faculties  enlightened,  he  becomes  a  useful 
citizen,  and  in  instances  not  few,  a  Christian  man.  The  deaf 
mute  therefore  needs,  not  an  inactive,  morbid  sympathy  with 
his  misfortune,  not  so  much  pecuniary  aid  for  the  supply  of 
his  pliysical  wants,  as  education  ; — that  culture  which  will  fit 
him  for  his  duties  as  a  member  of  society,  and  for  his  respon- 
sibilities as  a  moral  being.  A  person  who  is  instrumental  in 
bringing  a  deaf  mute  within  the  reach  of  instruction,  is  in  no 
unimportant  sense,  his  benefactor,  and  as  such,  will  scarcely 
fail  of  a  lasting  and  grateful  remembrance  from  the  object  of 
his  kindness.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  pointing  to  hun- 
dreds of  our  former  pupils,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  New 
England,  industrious,  intelligent,  respected,  Christian  mem- 
bers of  society,  bright  examples  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
sad  affliction  can  be  relieved,  and  of  the  priceless  blessing 
which  the  Asylum  has  already  conferred  upon  the  class  for 
whose  good  it  was  established. 

The  work  of  deaf-mute  education  has  now  been  prosecuted 
in  this  country  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Graduates  of  the 
different  Institutions  are  numbered  by  thousands,  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  almost  all  the  occupations  of 
industry.    While  there  is  a  general  appreciation  of  the  im- 
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portance  of  education  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  the  happy 
results  that  flow  from  it,  it  is  yet  true  that  very  few  persons 
have  an  adequate  idea  of  its  difficulty,  of  the  degree  of  talent 
which  is  essential  to  its  successful  accomplishment,  or  of  the 
high  character  and  completeness  of  the  results  which  are  ordi- 
narily attained.  It  is  a  common  impression,  that  though  a 
benevolent,  it  is  a  laborious,  uninteresting,  plodding  task, 
requiring  only  a  very  ordinary  degree  of  skill,  and  can  be  as 
well  done  by  persons  of  moderate  as  by  those  of  the  highest 
ability ;  in  fact,  that  it  is  more  easy  and  simple  even  than  the 
instruction  of  hearing  children.  A  few  considerations  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  work,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  must  be  carried  on,  will  show  the  erroneousness  of 
such  an  opinion. 

What  is  the  work  which  the  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  proposes 
to  do  ?  It  is  to  educate,  to  lead  forth,  to  vitalize,  a  mind  shut 
up  in  almost  impenetrable  darkness ;  a  mind  unexcited,  un- 
accustomed to  acquire,  or  to  reason,  and  necessarily  torpid 
in  its  undisturbed  ignorance.  It  is  a  well  known  principle 
that  the  more  inert  and  torpid  a  mind  is,  the  more  skill  is  de- 
manded to  develop  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  the  principles 
of  construction,  the  meaning  of  words  and  the  anomalies  of 
grammar,  clear  to  a  mind  that  is  accustomed  to  think,  and  has 
been  more  or  less  exercised  on  such  themes  from  childhood, 
and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  render  them  intelligible  to  a 
mind  just  aroused  from  its  sleep,  whose  powers  have  scarcely 
been  exercised  on  any  subject.  It  is  to  such  a  mind  that  the 
teacher  must  impart  an  accurate  knowledge  of  tlie  meaning 
and  use  of  language,  of  a  foreign  language,  under  no  circum- 
stances an  easy  task,  of  the  English  language,  which  from  its 
anomalous  construction  and  peculiar  idioms,  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  master  of  any  now  spoken  by  man. 
Besides  this,  two  most  formidable  difficulties  are  encountered 
that  are  not  met  in  the  instruction  of  other  persons.  One^  is 
the  fact  that  the  pupil  has  no  written  language  to  assist  him 
by  its  varied  analogies  and  rules  of  construction.  Every  step 
is  in,  to  him,  an  untrodden  country.  The  other,  is  that  he 
must  acquire  language  only  by  the  eye,  the  immense  assist- 
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ance  of  the  ear,  in  detecting  errors,  and  in  recalling  words  and 
meanings  being  denied  him.  Yet  the  mute  must  learn  this  lan- 
guage so  thoroughly  as  to  make  it  not  only  the  vehicle  of 
communication  with  others,  but  also  the  medium  of  thought. 
Can  it,  in  fact,  be  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  gain,  or  for  the 
teacher  to  impart  this  knowledge  ?  So  far  from  this,  that  we 
express  the  opinion,  confirmed  by  more  than  thirty  years 
observation  and  experience,  and  for  which  we  challenge  an 
intelligent  denial,  that  in  the  entire  circle  of  the  great  work 
of  education,  there  is  no  task  undertaken  that  is  encompassed 
with  a  tythe  of  the  difficulty,  or  which  for  a  successful  issue, 
demands  more  varied  resources,  a  keener  discrimination,  a 
sharper  analysis,  and  we  might  add,  a  more  heaven-born 
patience  and  charity,  than  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes.  If 
this  does  not  accord  with  the  common  impression,  we  can  not 
help  it; — the  facts  in  the  case  will  warrant  no  other  con- 
clusion. 

Let  us  see  now  what  degree  of  success  the  teacher  realizes 
in  his  work.  What  results  does  he  attain  ? — Not  an  unim- 
portant part  of  what  is  termed  a  liberal  education  is  the 
acquisition  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages.  The  labor  of 
several  years  is  devoted  to  this  end,  the  mind  all  the  while 
being  strengthened  and  sharpened  by  its  previous  training, 
and  by  study  in  other  directions.  Both  the  student  and  the 
deaf  mute  spend  ordinarily  from  six  to  seven  years  in  the 
study  of  languages  which  are  not  their  vernacular  tongue ; 
the  one  under  the  peculiar  advantages,  the  other  under  the 
disadvantages  incident  to  his  early  associations  and  history. 
It  is  certainly  not  asking  too  much  that  the  members,  and 
especially  the  graduates  of  our  colleges,  should  master  the 
Latin  and  Greek  as  thoroughly,  should  use  it  as  readily  and 
accurately  as  the  deaf  mute  can  the  English  tongue.  Teach 
ers  of  deaf  mutes  would  be  most  happy  to  abide  the  result  of 
a  searching  test  of  this  character.  Let  any  one  converse  with 
the  members  of  our  higher  classes,  examine  their  correspond- 
ence, witness  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school-room,  and  we 
have  no  fear  as  to  the  verdict.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  not 
one  graduate  of  our  colleges  in  a  hundred,  nor  one  in  a  thou- 
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sand,  has  as  complete  and  ready  a  knowledge  .and  use  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  as  the  deaf-mute  graduates  of  our  Institu- 
tions, of  course  we  mean  those  of  fair  scholarship,  have  of  the 
English  language.  Let  the  fact  be  accounted  for  as  it  may,  it 
will  not  bear  very  severely  upon  the  character  of  the  deaf- 
mute  intellect,  or  the  skill  with  which  it  is  developed  by  our 
"''raeflio^ds  of  instruction. 

The  American  Asylum  is  the  oldest  Institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  deaf  mutes  in  the  country.  Its  founders  were  the 
first  to  bring  into  notice  the  existence  of  this  class  of  unfortu- 
nate children,  and  the  first  to  provide  for  their  relief.  Many 
similar  schools  have  since  been  established,  some  of  which 
have  obtained  a  high  position,  and  are  among  the  largest  and 
most  flourisliing  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Th-e  relations  of 
the  American  Asylum  to  these  sister  Institutions  has  ever  been 
of  the  most  friendly  character.  They  are  off-shoots  from  the 
parent  stem,  and  co-laborers  in  the  same  noble  work.  Many 
of  the  most  prominent  were  established  by  her  aid  ;  many 
have  taken  their  principals  and  instructors,  and  -all,  their  sys- 
tems of  instruction  directly  from  her  hands.  We  rejoice  in 
the  distinguished  success  these  Institutions  have  attained  ;  in 
the  ability  with  which  they  are  conducted,  and  in  the  happy 
company  of  emancipated  minds  they  are  yearly  sending  forth 
from  their  walls.  The  only  rivalship  we  recognize  with  them 
is  that  of  benevolent  labor,  and  the  effort  to  confer  the  highest 
possible  benefit  upon  the  unfortunate  mute. 

As  this  Institution  holds  the  first  position  in  age,  it  has  ever 
been  the  aim  of  the  Directors  that  it  should  be  first  and  fore- 
most in  the  facilities  it  offers  for  a  complete  education.  In 
this  direction,  we  have  not  been  outstripped  in  the  past,  nor 
do  we  propose  to  be  in  the  future.  Our  work  has  always  been 
pursued  quietly.  The  Directors  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
emblazoning  either  the  ability  of  their  instructors,  their  abun- 
dant resources,  or  tlie  results  attained.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Asylum  may  have  suffered  from  the  indisposition  of  those  who 
have  managed  its  affairs  to  make  themselves  or  their  work 
prominent.  Because  however,  our  work  has  been  pursued 
quietly,  it  has  been  none  the  less  eiScient  and  complete.  The 
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distinct  purpose  of  the  Directors  to  furnish  their  pupils  with 
the  highest  facilities  for  education  which  skill  and  science  can 
command  or  attain,  has  ever  been  steadily  pursued.    For  this, 
their  ample  fund,  and  the  resources  within  their  reach  give 
them  every  desired  advantage.    No  Institution  in  the  world  has 
in  its  service  an  equal  number  of  educated  and  experienced 
men.    It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  employ  for 
its  hearing  and  speaking  teachers,  only  men  of  the  highest 
order  of  talent,  and  to  retain  them  as  long  as  possible.  If 
results  are  a  proper  criterion,  the  system  of  instruction  adopted 
here,  is  beyond  question,  the  most  successful  in  developing  the 
deaf  and  dumb  mind  of  any  that  has  been  tried  or  discovered. 
The  leading  features  of  this  system  have  often  been  fully  set 
forth  in  our  annual  Reports.    The  great  point  of  our  instruc- 
tion is  to  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with  written  language. 
Using  natural  signs,  the  vernacular  language  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  as  the  medium  of  communication,  and  beginning  with 
the  simplest  elements  of  construction,  advancing  gradually  to 
forms  more  complicated,  introducing  ditferent  principles  and 
rules  in  their  proper  order,  the  pupil  is  able  by  degrees  to  mas- 
ter the  most  difficult  processes  of  thought  and  expression. 
After  passing  through  the  regular  course,  occupying  from  six 
to  eight  years,  which  in  ordinary  cases  will  secure  a  good  com- 
mon education,  the  High  Class  is  open  to  those  who  wish  fur- 
ther advantages,  and  whose  proficiency  will  allow  them  to 
enter  it.    In  this,  the  scholar  is  carried  through  a  course  of 
the  higher  English  studies,  embracing  the  higher  mathematics, 
philosophy  and  science,  and  the  ancient  and  modern  languages. 
We  are  here  constantly  demonstrating  that  even  the  accident 
of  congenital  deafness,  so  terrible  in  its  consequences  if  the 
mind  is  left  in  its  undisturbed  power,  is  no  insuperable  barrier 
to  a  most  complete  and  accomplished  education.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  culture  of  such  a  mind,  except 
the  mental  ability  of  the  pupil,  and  the  time  at  his  command. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  deafness  only  closes  the  ear, 
and  palsies  the  voice,  still  leaving  the  mental  faculties  free  for 
the  highest  culture  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible. 
During  the  present  session,  tlie  members  of  the  High  Class 
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have  made  commendable  progress  in  algebra,  natural  philoso- 
phy, physiology,  and  in  Latin.  The  class  in  drawing,  which 
has  been  temporarily  suspended,  will  be  resumed  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  session.  The  Board  purpose,  in  order  fully 
to  meet  the  possible  wants  of  our  pupils,  to  make  the  course 
here  given  as  extensive  and  thorough,  embracing  as  wide  a 
range,  and  touching  upon  as  many  points  as  either  individuals 
or  classes  may  desire.  The  time  occupied  by  the  full  course 
has  been  extended,  and  will  embrace  a  period  of  four  years. 
To  indicate  also  more  specifically  the  range  of  studies  pursued, 
this  department  will  hereafter  take  the  designation  of  the 
"  Gallaudet  Scientific  School."  The  Directors  intend  that  the 
facilities  here  afforded  shall  be  exceeded  by  those  offered  by  no 
Institution  in  this  country  or  the  world. 

Our  pupils  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
To  their  praise  it  should  be  said,  that  the  country  contains 
within  her  widely  extended  borders,  no  class  more  enthusias- 
tically loyal,  more  attached  to  her  best  good,  more  willing,  if 
opportunity  offered  to  expend  blood  and  treasure,  if  they  had 
it,  in  her  service,  and  for  her  defence,  than  the  pupils  who  are 
gathered  here  for  instruction.    They  watch  with  intense  inter- 
est the  progress  of  public  affairs,  and  every  event,  domestic  or 
foreign,  which  affects  the  welfare  of  the  nation.    Besides  this 
general  interest  in  public  matters,  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  a 
strong  desire  to  learn  the  passing  incidents  of  the  day,  the 
accidents,  stories  and  facts  with  which  our  papers  are  filled, 
the  stronger  probably  that  they  have  been  entirely  shut  out 
from  this  kind  of  information  previous  to  education.    To  meet 
this  want,  and  to  supply  the  means  for  its  intelligent  gratifica- 
tion, it  has  been  suggested  to  the  publishers  of  prominent 
papers  in  the  States  which  send  pupils  here,  to  furnish  these 
children  with  their  weekly  issue.    The  suggestion  has  met  a 
most  kind  and  prompt  response,  and  a  number  of  papers  have 
been  weekly  received  by  our  pupils  from  the  vicinity  of  their 
own  homes,  thus  giving  them  not  only  the  general  news  of  the 
day,  but  also  the  incidents  occurring  among  their  neighbors 
and  friends.    A  list  of  these  papers  will  be  found  appended  to 
this  Report.    They  have  proved  not  only  a  source  of  high  grat- 
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ification  to  our  pupils,  but  also  an  important  means  of  mental 
stimulus  and  improvement.  If  the  Publishers  of  other  papers 
feel  inclined  to  enlighten  the  darkness  of  these  children  of 
misfortune  and  to  increase  their  enjoyment  by  a  similar  con- 
tribution, it  will  be  very  acceptable. 

A  more  particular  statement  with  regard  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  pupils  during  the  year,  will  be  found  in  the 
accompanying  report  of  our  attentive  physician.  Dr.  E.  K. 
Hunt. 

Commending  our  work  in  all  its  varied  departments  and 
interests  to  the  watchful  care  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
enter  upon  the  labors  of  another  year. 


May  6,  1865. 


COLLINS  STONE,  Principal. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors, 

As  Physician  to  the  American  Asylum,  the  undersigned 
respectfully  reports  that  its  sanitary  condition  during  the  last 
year,  has  been  satisfactory. 

There  has  been  less  than  the  average  amount  of  sickness, 
especially  during  the  last  three  months,  and  but  one  death, 
which  took  place  in  July  last,  has  occurred  in  a  family  aver- 
aging over  two  Jiundred,  during  the  year. 

The  disease  was  a  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  brain,  of 
tubercular  origin. 

For  a  period  of  about  three  months,  extending  from  Octo- 
ber to  January,  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness, 
as  compared  with  the  same  season  and  period  in  former 
years. 

This  partook  however,  of  the  general  character  of  disease 
prevailing  outside  of  the  Asylum,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  city,  and  was  by  no  means  dependent  upon  a  local  cause. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Institution  is  and  always  has  been,  so 
far  as  the  period  of  my  professional  observation  extends, 
good. 

Every  year,  and  several  times  a  year,  I  have  regarded  it  as 
my  duty  to  enquire  both  as  to  the  quality  and  character  gen- 
erally, of  the  ordinary  table  fare  of  the  pupils,  but  have 
never  felt  it  necessary  to  recommend  any  essential  change. 
The  children  are  well  nourished,  and  furnish  the  usual  evi- 
dences, both  in  health  and  disease,  of  having  a  healthful  and 
sufficiently  varied  diet. 

The  periods  devoted  to  recreation  as  well  as  the  time  spent 
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in  the  school-rooms  and  shops,  are  well  arranged,  sufficient  in 
amount  for  their  specified  purposes,  and  suitably  divided. 

Both  the  school-rooms  and  shops  are  spacious,  well-lighted 
and  ventilated,  having  visited  them  many  times,  and  often 
for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  number  of  pupils  assembled  in 
them,  the  quality  of  the  air,  etc.  etc.,  and  am  satisfied  that 
they  are  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
severally  designed. 

E.  K.  HUNT,  M.  D. 
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*  STATEMENT 

OF  THE  FUND  OF  AMERICAN  ASYLUM. 

Invested  in  Bank  Stocks  in  Connecticut,      -  894,100.00 

on  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Real  Estate,  77,050.00 

in  Rail  Road  Bonds,  &c.,    -       -       -  16,250.00 

in  Real  Estate  in  Hartford,    -       -  82,522.88 

in  Furniture,   5,390.00 

in  United  States'  Debt  Certificates,  -  9,000.00 

Cash  on  hand,   2,148.44 


Hartford,  April  1, 1865. 


8286,461.32 
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II.  ABSTRACT  OF  STEWARD'S  ACCOUNT 


Dr.  American  A  sylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  account 


To 

Flour,  .... 

$3,348.20 

u 

Meal, 

76.42 

u 

Cakes  and  Crackers. 

34.89 

u 

Rice  and  Corn  Starch, 

127.80 

a 

Yeast,  .... 

147.60 

u 

Hay  and  Straw, 

518.07 

a 

Provender  and  Oats, 

381.05 

Live  Stock, 

202.50 

u 

Tools  and  Blacksmithing, 

146.58 

a 

Butter, 

.  3,509.07 

a 

Eggs,  ... 

46.73 

Charcoal, 

381.21 

n 

Hard  Coal, 

2,528.41 

a 

Furniture, 

.  1,615.48 

a 

Groceries, 

3,659.48 

u 

Light  and  Gas  Bills,  . 

765.01 

a 

Meat,  Fish  and  Fowl, 

3,878.68 

u 

Medicine, 

47.00 

Miscellaneous, 

1,419.39 

a 

Pupils, 

.  2,466.61 

u 

Repairs  and  Improvements, 

2,353.55 

fechools  and  Postage,  . 

oi4.oy 

(( 

Cabinet  Shop, 

2,173.45 

a 

Shoe  Shop, 

.  2,241.63 

a 

Tailor  Shop, 

711.68 

a 

Vegetables, 

.  1,311.03 

Wages, 

2,735.08 

a 

Washing  and  Soap, 

688.43 

u 

Water  Works, 

105.65 

$38,135.27 

To  Cash  paid  Treasurer,  .  .  55.80 


$38,191.07 
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OF  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

with  J.  M,  Allen^for  year  ending  April  1,  1865.  Cr. 

Bj  Cash  from  last  year,                  \          \  $438.75 

"        "        Treasurer,  ....  32,600.00 

"       "        States  for  Clothing  Indigent  Pupils,  2,364.54 

"       "        Shops,       ....  524.60 

"       "       Pupils  for  Clothing,  &c.,         .  1,047.64 

"       "        Miscellaneous  Receipts,     .          .  1,315.54 


$38,191.07 
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III.  PAPERS,  PERIODICALS,  &c. 

THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS  HAVE  BEEN  SENT  TO    THE  PUPIL8  GRATUITOUSLY 
DURING  THE  PAST  TEAR. 


Name. 


Editors  and  Publishers. 


Where  Published. 


Concoid  Monitor,  Daily, 
Hartford  Cx)urant,  *' 
Hartford  Post.  " 
Hartford  Press,  " 
Hartford  Times,  " 
JEgis  and  Transcript,  Weekly, 
American  Traveler,  " 
Boston  Advertiser,  " 
Boston  Journal, 
Boston  Recorder, 
Boston  Transcript,  ^' 
Christian  Mirror,  " 
Christian  Secrctaiy,  " 
Christian  Watcliman  &  Reflector,  " 
Columbian  Register.  " 
Congregationalist,  "  . 

Connecticut  Courant,  " 
Connecticut  Herald  &  Journal,  " 
Connecticut  Press,  " 
Eastern  Argus,  " 
Kennebec  Journal,  " 
Maine  Farmer, 
Maine  State  Press, 
Massachusetts  Spy, 
N.  Hampshire  Patriot  &  Gazette,  " 
New  Hampshire  Statesman,  " 
New  Haven  Palladium,  " 
New  York  Evangelist,  " 
New  York  S;  cctator.  Semi-weekly, 
New  York  State  Radii,  Weekly, 
Portland  Advertiser, 
Portland  Transcript, 
Religious  Herald,  " 
Springfield  Republican, 
Vermont  Christian  Messenger,  " 
Vt.  Watchman  &  State  Journal,  " 
Vox  Populi, 

Worcester  Palladi-um,  *' 


Concord,  N.  H. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Cogswell  &  Sturtcvant, 
A.  N.  (Uark&  Co., 
Fuller  &  Holden, 
J.  R.  Hawley  &  Co., 
Burr  Brothers,  "  " 

Caleb  A.  Wall,  Worc^cr,  Mass. 

Worthington,  Flanders  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Charles  Hale  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  O.  Rogers,  Boston,  Mass, 

Revs.  E.  P.  Marvin,  J.  T.  Tucker,  "  « 
Henry  W.  Dutton  &  Son,      Boston,  Mass. 


Charles  A.  Lord, 
E.  Cushman, 
Ford,  Olmsted  &  Co. 
Osborn  &  Baldwin, 
Galen,  .James  &  Co., 
A.  N.  Clark  &  Co., 


Portland,  Me. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Boston,  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Boston,  Mass, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Can 


;ton,  Hotchkiss  &  Co.,  N.  Haven,  Ct, 


J.  R.  Hawley  &  Co., 
John  M.  Adams  &  Co. 
Stevens  &  Sayward, 
True  &  Boardman, 
N.  A .  Foster  &  Co., 
J.  D.  Baldwin  &  Co., 
William  Butterfield, 
McFarland  &  Jenks, 
F.  W.  J.  Sizer  &  Co., 
Field  &  Craighead, 

Levi  S.  Backus, 
Smith  &  Wiltham, 
Ehvell,  Pickard&  Co., 

D.  B.  Moseley, 
Samuel  Bowles  &  Co., 
C.  W.  Willard, 

E.  P.  Walton, 
Stone  Huse, 

J.  S.  C.  Ivnowlton, 


Hartford,  Conn, 
,  Portland,  Me. 

Augusta.,  Me, 

Portland,  « 
Worcester,  Mass, 
Concord,  N.  H, 
«  <( 

New  Haven,  Cona. 
N<3W  York,  N.  Y. 

Canajoharic,  " 

Portland,  Me, 

Hartford,  Conn, 

Springfield,  IMass, 

Montpelier,  Vt. 
«  t( 

Lov."cll,  Mass- 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Wc  aixi  also  indebted  to  Hon.  T^.  S.  Foster,  for  a  copy  of  the  Eighth  Census  and 
valuable  Congressional  Documents,  to  Hon.  H.  C  Deming  for  valuable  Docu- 
.ments,  and  to  Winborn  Drew,  Esq.,  of  West  Newfield,  Me,,  for  a  copy  of  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary,  New  Edition. 

COLLINS  STONE,  Prhicipal 


IV. 

LIST  OF  PUPILS 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  13tII  OP  MAT,  1865. 

MALES. 


Name.  Residence.  Admission. 

Abbott,  William  W  Northumberland,  N.  H.,  . . . .  Sept.,  1861. 

Acheson,  Charles  ^yest  Randolph,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864. 

Acheson,  George  W  West  Randolph,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864. 

Aldrich,  p:r\vin  E  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  Sept.,  1864. 

Allen,  Jonas  R  Hardwiek,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864. 

Andrews,  James  Paris,  Maine,   Sept.,  1857. 

Baker,  Selem  A  South  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1859. 

Baldwin,  Charles  F  Litchfield,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1864 

Berrj,  George  A. ....... .  Vienna,  Maine,   Oct.,  1859. 

Bird,  William  L  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1858. 

Blakeley,  Harvey  H  Roxburj,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1859. 

Blood,  Charles  II  Fitchburg,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1859. 

Bond,  Thomas  S  Hartibrd,   Conn.,   Sept.,  1860. 

Bowden,  John  Marbleliead,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1861. 

Boyington,  George  W  Prentiss,  Maine,   Nov.,  1860. 

Brennan,  Josepli  vStafFord  Springs,  Conn.,  .  . .  .Sept.,  1857. 

Brown,  Byron  A  Exeter,  Maine,  Sept.,  1859. 

Buck,  Cyrus  F  Enfield, Maine,  Sept.,  1860. 

Burreli,  Alfred  M  East  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1858, 

Butcher,  AVilliam  L  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1863. 

Butler,  John  East  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1863. 

Butts,  William  II  Warren,  R.  I.,  Sept.,  1860. 

Campbell,  Charles  Warwick,  R.  I.,  Sept.,  1858. 

Campbell,  James  Hartford,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1856. 

Carroll,  Thomas  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1858. 

Cary,  Daniel  W  Gardiner,  Maine,   Sept.,  1860, 

Chapman,  Henry  A  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1859. 

Collins,  Thomas  Brandon,  Vermont,  Sept.,  1859. 
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Name.  Residence.  Admission. 

Conley,  James  Newport,  R.  I.,  Oct., 

Cooper,  Charles  H  Wafertown,  N.  Y.,  ....  Sept., 

Coughlin,  William  Fitchburg,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Crandall,  William  F.  .*  Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept., 

Cronan,  Stephen  Fitchburg,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Cross,  Samuel  S  Beverly,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Cullinan,  Martin  Arlington,  Vermont,  Sept., 

Camming,  Daniel  Greenville,  Conn.,  Sept., 

Damon,  Frank  C. ..... .  .Amherst,  N.  H.,   Sept., 

Davis,  Zacliary  T  North  Stonington,  Conn.,. . . ,  Sept., 

Day,  Myron  W   South  Royalston,  Mass.,  ....  Sept., 

Deering,  William  A  Richmond,  Maine,  Sept., 

Derby,  Ira  H  South  Weymouth,  Mass., ....  Sept., 

Dickinson,  WiUiam  J  Haverhill,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Dickson,  Charles  A.  S  ...  Chelsea,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Dougherty,  Charles  Hartford,   Conn.,   Sept., 

Drown,  Sampson  Brownington,  Vermont,  ....  Nov., 

Drown,  John  Brownington,  Vermont,  ....  Nov., 

Drown,  Carlos  Brownington,  Vermont,  Sept., 

Ellis,  Manford  Belgrade,  Maine,   Sept., 

Ellis,  Tristram  N  Plymouth,  Mass.,   May, 

Evans,  Oscar  H  South  Royalston,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Fahy,  Thomas  Pittsfield,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Feeny,  Patrick  Gorham,  Maine,   Sept., 

Ferris,  John  Waitsfield,  Vermont,   Dec. 

Fifield,  Oscar  W  Deer  Isle,  Maine,   Nov., 

Fisher,  George  E  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Fitch,  Henry  H  Preston,  Conn.,  Sept., 

Frost,  Edwin  F  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Gale,  Arthur  F  Charlton,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Gambol,  John  South  Boston,  Mass.,    ....  Oct., 

Gardner,  William  M  Hardwick,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Greene,  Samuel  T  N.  Waterford,  Maine,   Sept., 

Hadley,  James  Waltham,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Halsey,  Waldron  H  Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov., 

Hanson,  Joseph  W  Barrington,  N.  H.,   Oct., 

Harrington,  Morton  E  Upton,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Harris,  Alvah  H  Neponset,  Mass.,    ........  Oct., 

Hasty,  Albert  J  Wiuslow,  Maine,   Sept  , 
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Name.  Residence.  Admission. 

Hayden,  Othello  D  Stoughton,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1863. 

Hayward,  Frederick  A. .  Easton,  Mass.,  Nov.,  1862. 

Helfpenny,  Martin  Waterbury,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1864. 

Herrick,  Caleb  H  Haverhill,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1859. 

Hill,  Willie  L  Athol  Depot,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864. 

Hotchkiss,  John  B  Seymour,  Conn.,,*   Oct.,  1859. 

Houghton,  Louis  A  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1857. 

Hudson,  George  E  Fitchburg,  Mass.,   Nov.,  1859. 

Jack,  Alfred  Thorndike,  Maine,  Sept.,  1858. 

Jack,  Dunbar  Thorndike,  Maine,  Sept.,  1858. 

Johnson,  George  D  Gill,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1862. 

Josselyn,  Andrew  P  East  Foxboro,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1863, 

Keefe,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Mass.,    ....  Sept.,  1859. 

Kennedy,  Frederick  O. , . .  Sheepscott  Bridge,  Me.,    . . .  Sept.,  1862. 

Kirk,  David  J  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.,  1860. 

Ladd,  SethW  Brighton,  Vermont,  Sept.,  1860. 

Ladue,  Edward  St.  Albans,  Vermont,   Sept.,  1864. 

Leary,  Matthew  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1863. 

Livingston,  Robert  D.  . . .  .Manchester,  N.  H.,  Sept.,  1856. 

Lovejoy,  Erastus  Sidney,  Maine,  Nov.,  1860. 

Mackintosh,  George  Canton,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864. 

Magee,  John  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1857. 

♦Marsh,  Jonathan  F  Roxbury,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1860. 

Marston,  Westley  N  Greenland,  N,  H.,  Sept.,  1864. 

Martin,  Charles  H  Salem,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1863. 

Martin,  Willard  E  West  Randolph,  Vt.,   Sept.,  1855. 

Mayhew,  Benjamin  Chilmark,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1858. 

Mayhew,  Jared  Chilmark,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864. 

McElroy,  Hugh  North  Providence,  R.  L, , . . .  Feb.,  1858. 

McGirr,  Francis  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1863. 

McMaster,  Hugh  H.  B  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,   Sept.,  1864. 

Miller,  George  Providence,  R.  L,   Sept.,  1861. 

Moodie,  David  East  Craftsbury,  Vt.,   Sept.,  1858. 

Moodie,  Thomas  East  Craftsbury,  Vt.,   Sept.,  1858. 

Moseley,  Joseph  A  Pomfret,   Conn.,   Sept.,  1862. 

Moulton,  Thomas  Buxton  Center,  Maine,  Sept.,  1864. 

Newhall,  George  A  Melrose,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1858. 

Nelson,  James  Tewksbury,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864. 


3 


*  Deceased. 
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Name.  Kesidence.  Admission. 

Nicholson,  George  W.  P. .  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  Sept., 

Norcross,  Alphonso  M. . .  .Norwich,  Conn.,   Sept., 

O'Donnell,  James  Taunton,  Mass.,   Sept., 

O'Harra,  John  Milford,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Ould,  Edward  C  Derbj,  Conn.,  Sept., 

Page,  Roscoe  G  Augusta,  Maine,   Sept., 

Parkinson,  Joseph  G  Randolph,  Vermont,  Sept., 

Patterson,  Charles  Saco,  Maine,   Sept., 

Peterson,  Willie  S.  H  South  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Philbrook,  Henry  O  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Pick,  William  C  Providence,  R.  I.,  April, 

Plaisted,  Samuel  S  Limerick,  Maine,   Sept., 

Pond,  Nathan  L  Milford,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Porter,  Wendell  P  Somerville,  Mass.,  Nov., 

Powers,  James  A.  Salem,  Mass.,  Mar., 

Pratt,  John  W  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept., 

Pray,  Winfield  S  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  Sept., 

Reynolds,  Frank  B  Thompson,  Conn.,   Sept., 

Rice,  William  F  Bangor,  Maine,   Sept., 

Rideout,  Charles  H  Houlton,  Maine,   Sept., 

Sachse,  Charles  F  Waterbury,  Conn.,   Sept., 

Scoles,  William  M  Augusta,  Maine,   Sept., 

Slate,  Charley  D  Hartford,  Conn.,   Sept., 

Slattery,  Patrick  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Small,  Albert  A  Auburn,  Maine,   Sept., 

Small,  Ashley  B  Bowdoinham,  Maine,     ....  Sept., 

Small,  Marshall  H  Bowdoinham,  Maine,     ....  Sept., 

Small,  Walter  R  Hartland,  Vermont,  Oct., 

Smith,  Freeman  N  Chilmark,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Smith,  George  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Smith,  Orlando  A  Roxbury,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Soper,  Isaac  N  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Sparrow,  Wilber  N  Eastham,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Stillman,  Henry  D  Cumberland  Hill,  R.  L,. . .  .Oct., 

Sullivan,  Patrick  North  Providence,  R.  L, . . . .  Sept., 

Sullivan,  Patrick  J  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Sunderland,  George  O. . .  .East  Greenwich,  R.  L,  ...  .Sept., 

Sykes,  John  C  Millville,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Tasker,  Frank  C  Providence,  R.  L,  Nov., 
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Name.  Kesidence.  Admission. 

Thompson,  Frank  B  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.,  1863. 

Trask,  John  Deerjfield,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1859. 

Tuck,  Louis  C  Beverly,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1862. 

Tuttle,  Jacob  E  Antrim,  N.  H.,  Sept,,  1860. 

Wade,  Patrick  South  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1856. 

Walker,  Freddie  Norwich,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1864. 

Wass,  Francis  N  Addison,  Maine,   Sept.,  1858. 

Watts,  Francis  A  Rockville,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1860. 

Webb,  Clarence  A  Canterbury,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1864. 

Wellington,  Elbridge  A. .  .Wayland,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1863. 

Wells,  Arthur  H  Wilbraham,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1858. 

Wentworth,  Sylvester  W... Ipswich, Mass.,  Sept.,  1864. 

West,  George  Chilmark,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1861. 

Wheeler,  Staunton  F  Plymouth,  Vermont,   Sept.,  1863. 

White,  Lorin  F  Andover,   Conn.,   Sept.,  1859. 

Wilkinson,  John  West  Lubec,  Maine,  Sept.,  1861, 

Wilson,  Frederick  Salem,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1858. 

Wise,  Henry  Collinsville,  Conn.,   Oct.,  1855. 

Wood,  Augustus  A.  ..... .  Lewis  ton,  Maine,   Sept.,  1860. 

Wood,  Eugene  W  Webster,  Mass.,   Sept.,  186L 

Young,  George  W  West  Killingly,  Conn,,   Sept.,  1858. 

Young,  William  F  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1861. 


FEMALES. 

Annan,  Josephine  A  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Sept.,  1864.. 

Atkins,  Sylvia  B  Chatham,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1862.. 

Bailey,  Martha  J  Swanzey,  N.  H.,   Sept„  I860-. 

Barnard,  Lucretia  K  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1863w- 

Bartholomew  Cornelia  G.  .New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1854 

Bennett,  Lenora  Searsmont,  Maine,   Sept.,  1859.. 

Bickford,  Sarah  K  Belgrade,  Maine,   •..  Sept.,  1860. 

Bliss,  Fannie  K  Warren, Mass.,  Sept.,  186L 

Bowers,  Sarah  E  Roxbury,  Mass.,   Oct.,  1857. 

Bragg,  Lucy  A  South  Kent,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1863; 

Brown,  Emily  C  North  Stonington,  Conn.,. . . .  Sept.,  1864. 

Calhan,  Margaret  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1858> 
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Name.  Residence.  Admission. 

Campbell,  Elizabeth  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.,  1859. 

Carey,  Mary  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1863. 

Carpenter,  Emily  J  Warren,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1859. 

Champion,  J.  Ellen  Westmore,  Vt.,  Sept.,  1863. 

Chandler,  Margaret  L  Bowdoin,  Maine,   Sept.,  1857. 

Child,  Chloe  W  Bath,  N.  H.,  Nov.,  1858 

Cisco,  Susan  J  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1861. 

Clapp,  Elmina  D  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1860. 

Clough,  Mary  E  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  Nov.,  1859. 

Colley,  Mary  E  Falmouth,  Maine,   Oct.,  1862 

Daniels,  Abbey  J  New  London,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1857 

Davis,  Ellen  M  Eockport,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1860 

Derby,  Olive  A  South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1861 

Dewsnap,  Clara   Lakeville,  Conn.,   Jan.,  1863 

Dudley, Etta  T.  B  Northampton,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864 

Durbrow,  Carrie  B  New  York  City,  Oct.,  1863 

Eaton,  Mary  E  East  Salisbury,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1863 

Emerson,  Gertrude  A  Danby,  Vermont,  '  May,  1864 

Fahy,  Bridget  Pittsfield,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864 

Flagg,  Clarinda  J  Natick,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1862 

Foley,  Bridget  Bristol,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1863 

Foley,  Mary  A  Bristol,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1863 

Foster,  Lucy  M  South  Coventry,  Conn.,  Dec,  1864. 

Gardner,  Rosa  Greenville,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1859 

Glines,  Joanna  Bethel,  Maine,  Sept.,  1858 

Gray,  Leonora  C  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.,  18G4 

Hall,  Elizabeth  Portland,  Maine,   Sept.,  1863' 

Harrington,  Sarah  J  Edgecombe,  Maine,  Sept.,  1859 

Hartt,  Cora  E  Auburn,Mass.,  .'.Sept.,  1859 

Haskell,  Mary  E  Portland,  Maine,   Sept.,  1858 

Hay  ward,  Laura  A  South  Easton,  Mass.,   Nov.,  1862 

Hemen  way,  Josephine  L.  .Worcester,  Mass.,   Sept ,  1861 

Hichens,  Mary  W  Wellfleet,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1861 

Hines,  Esther- C  Fall  River,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1758 

Hobin,  Margaret  M  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1857- 

Howe,  Eldora  M  Marlboro',  Mass.,  Sept.,  1861- 

Hull,  IdaA  Plainville,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1864 

Jenks,  Matilda  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Sept.,  1862 

*Jordan,  Hannah  M  Wellfleet,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1863 

♦.Deceased. 
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Kindrew,  Anna  Guilford,  Vermont,  Sept.,  1860. 

King,  Sarah  E  Middleborough,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1857. 

Knapp,  Sophia  A  Winchester,  N.  H.,  Sept.,  1861. 

Lee,  Mary  J  East  Longmeadow,  Mass.,     Sept.,  1864. 

Lovejoy,  Abby  S  Sidney,  Maine,  Nov.,  1860. 

Lynch,  Margaret  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864. 

Lynes,  Ellen  Ludlow,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864. 

Mahoney,  Catherine  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1858. 

Marks,  Sarah  C  Providence,  R.  L,   Nov.,  1863. 

McClure,  Sophronia  N  South  Ryegate,  Vermont,  Feb.,  1859. 

McDonough,  Elizabeth  A.. North  Blandford,  Mass.,  Oct.,  1864. 

McKay,  Mary  A  River  Point,  R.  I.,   Feb.,  1862. 

Merrill,  Anna  M  Lake  Village,  N.  H.,  Oct.,  1862. 

Merrill,  Frances  J  Skowhegan,  Maine,  Sept.,  1864. 

Miller,  Catherine  W  Thompsonville,  Conn.,    ....  Sept.,  1862. 

Moore,  Eliza  A  Derby,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1863. 

Moulton,  Florette  Biddeford,  Maine,   Sept.,  1864. 

Munroe,  Betsey  A  Rehoboth,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1862. 

Murphy,  Mary  E  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1862. 

♦Nettleton,  Charlotte  A. . . Bridgewater,  Conn.,. .  .*  Sept.,  1858. 

O'Donnell,  Catharine  Stonington,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1860. 

b'Hearn,  Ehza  Tewksbury,  Mass.,'  Sept.,  1864. 

O'Neal,  Mary  A  Boston,  Mass.,  June,  1859. 

Orr,  Agnes  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1862. 

Peltier,  Ella  M  Cambridge,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1863. 

Plaisted,  Mary  M  Limerick,  Maine,   Sept.,  1859. 

Prince,  Mary  E  Camden,  Maine,   Sept.,  1860. 

Putnam,  Almedia  M  Oxford,  Maine,  May,  1862. 

Quinu,  Mary  A  Hartford,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1861. 

Reekie,  Margaret  Clinton,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1858. 

Richardson,  Lauretta  J . . . .  Mansfield,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1862. 

Robinson,  Hattie  J  Freedom,  Maine,   Sept^  1853.. 

Rogers,  Georgiana  F  Montvilie,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1857. 

Rounds,  Sylvia  D  Greene,  R.  L,  Sej)t.,  1862. 

Sanders,  Clara  L  Bethel,  Vermont,   Sept.,  1864. 

Scoles,  Rachel  A  Augusta,  Maine,   Sept.,  1864.. 

Small,  Elizabeth  F  North  Truro,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1856. 

Small,  Frances  E  Auburn,  Maine,  Sept.,  1863.. 

*  Deceased. 
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Smyth,  Emma  M  Newport,  R.  L,  Sept.,  1857. 

Somes,  Harriet  J  Lowell,  Mass.,  May,  1859« 

Splain,  Mary  Portland,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1856. 

Stoffel,  Anna  M  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1859. 

Swett,  Persis  H  Henniker,  N.  H.,   Oct.,  1863. 

Taft,  Marion  L  Worcester,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864. 

Taylor,  Sarah   Cambridge,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1860. 

Teele,  Sarah  F  Somerville,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1862. 

Terry,  Marion  S  West  Randolph,  Vt.,  Sept.,  1860. 

Thayer,  Emeline  Warren,  Vt.,   Nov.,  1859. 

Thomas,  Harriet  A  New  Bedford,  Mass.,    ....  Sept.,  1859. 

Tilton,  Ellen  L  Cheshire,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864. 

Vincent,  Emma  A  South  Adams,  Mass.,    ....  Sept.,  1863. 

West,  Anna  I  Coventry,  R.  L,   Sept.,  1857. 

Westgate,  Abby   Warren,  R.  I.,  Sept.,  1864. 

Williams,  Frances  A  Lawrence,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1861. 

Williamson,  Etta  J  Rockland,  Maine,   Oct.,  1859. 

Wood,  Welthy  A  Thomaston,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1857. 

Woodward,  Charlotte  A.  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1856. 

York,  Melissa  J  Loudon,  N.  H.,   Sept.,  1864. 


SUMMARY. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Supported  by  Friends, 

10 

9  - 

19 

"            Maine,  - 

28 

17 

45 

"            New  Hampshire,  - 

7 

8 

15 

"            Vermont,  - 

14 

7 

21 

"  Massachusetts, 

69 

42 

111 

"            Rhode  Island,  - 

11 

6 

17 

"  Connecticut, 

25 

20 

45 

"           New  Jersey, 

2 

2 

156 

101 

275 

Whole  number  within  the  year, 

275 

Greatest  number  in  attendance  at  one  time. 

219 

Average  attendance  through  the  year, 

215 

COMPOSITIONS. 


r  It  is  a  rule  of  the  school  that  specimens  of  composition  published  in  our  annual  Reports,  and 
»lso  the  letters  pent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no  correction,  except 
such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a  careful  review,  when  the  errors  they  contain  are 
pointed  out  by  a  teacher.   The  following  are  prepared  in  accordance  with  this  rule. 

LETTERS. 

Hartford,  May  11th,  1865. 
My  Dear  Father, — I  am  well.  I  wish  to  go  home  in  seven 
weeks.  I  am  glad  to  go  to  the  reservoir.  I  walked  up  the  side  of  the 
reservoir.  I  ran  around  the  reservoir.  Last  Wednesday  the  boys 
marched  and  the  soldiers.  The  boys  had  red  stripes  on  their  trow- 
sers.  They  had  white  and  red  shirts,  and  red, .white  and  blue  caps. 
I  have  seen  the  soldiers.  I  have  seen  the  cannon.  The  cannon  was 
yellow  and  large  and  strong.  The  soldiers  stood  in  line  and  stacked 
their  guns.  The  boys  burned  the  caterpillars  on  the  trees.  The  boys 
play  every  evening.  The  rain  fell  and  wet  the  ground  Tuesday. 
The  leaves  grow  fast.  I  have  seen  a  small  boat.  It  had  sails.  The 
little  boat  sails  in  the  water  in  the  city.  I  have  made  a  boat  with 
sails.    I  gave  it  to  my  brother  Andrew. 

Your  affectionate  son,       H.  H.  B.  McM. 
Lost  hearing  at  two  and  a  half  years.    In  school  eight  months. 

Hartford,  May  11th,  1865. 
My  Dear  Mother, — I  am  well.  I  hope  for  a  letter.  I  wish 
brother  to  keep  my  black  cat  and  ducks.  I  go  to  the  city  with  the 
boys  on  Saturday.  I  am  glad  to  play  with  the  boys.  I  wish  to  see 
mother  and  father  and  brother.  I  am  happy  to  learn  my  lessons. 
I  wish  some  money.  I  wish  to  go  home  in  seven  weeks.  I  make 
shoes  in  the  shop.  The  President  is  dead.  Booth  killed  the  Presi- 
dent. I  go  to  school  to  Mr.  A.  I  see  green  leaves  on  the  trees.  I 
saw  a  steamboat  at  the  river.    I  have  seen  Col.  K's  two  dogs.    I  have 
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seen  the  governor.  I  am  happy  to  write  a  letter.  I  saw  ffre-engin^s 
on  Wednesday.  I  saw  cannon  and  guns  and  drummers.  I  will  go  to> 
get  blackberries  and  strawberries  and  plums  this  summer.  I  had  ear- 
ache much  on  Monday.  I  have  seen  a  pretty  pigeon.  I  walk  on  the 
reservoir.    I  hope  mother  is  well. 

Your  affectionate  son,  "W.  N. 

Lost  Rearing  at  six  years.    In  school  eight  months. 


Hartford,  April  20th,  1865. 
My  Dear  Cousin  Hattie, — I  received  your  kind  letter  a  long 
time  ago.  I  was  glad  to  read  it.  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  did  not 
write  to  you  a  long  time  ago.  Please  excuse  me  for  not  writing  be- 
fore. It  is  raining  to-day.  I  was  sick  last  week  in  Northampton.  I 
am  very  well  to-day  and  I  hope  you  are  well.  My  mother  and  I 
went  to  Northampton  and  I  visited  my  friends.  I  had  a  good  time. 
My  mother  and  I  came  here  to  see  Mr.  Bartlett  yesterday  noon.  My 
mother  and  I  are  boarding  with  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Bartlett  has  three 
daughters  and  one  son.  They  are  all  well.  I  like  Hartford  better 
than  Northampton.  Do  you  have  a  good  time  in  Guilford?  I  want 
to  go  to  see  you  in  Guilford.  I  shall  go  to  Branford  this  summer, 
then  perhaps  I  shall  go  to  Guilford  and  see  you.  I  love  you  very 
much  and  want  to  see  you.  Do  you  love  me  ?  I  always  remember 
your  face.  I  will  not  forget  your  face.  Do  you  remember  my  face  ? 
1  hope  Aunt  Mary  and  Aunt  Emily  and  Grandpa  are  all  well.  I 
send  a  great  deal  of  love  to  them  and  Cousin  Chai'les.  My  mother 
sends  her  love  to  them.  I  received  a  letter  from  my  grandmother 
and  my  two  friends  sometime  ago.  I  love  my  grandmother  very 
much  and  want  to  see  her.  I  will  write  a  letter  to  her  soon.  Do 
you  know  her  ?  I  go  to  school  at  the  Asylum  every  day.  Mr.  Keep 
is  my  teacher.  He  has  seven  boys  and  eleven  girls  in  his  class.  He 
is  well.  He  can  speak.  He  is  not  deaf  and  dumb.  I  am  fond  of 
studying  my  lessons  and  I  study  the  Catechism  and  questions  and 
Arithmetic  and  Reading  and  Writing  and  Spelling.  I  have  been 
studying  Hilliards  First  Primary  Reader  this  winter.  Mr.  Stone  is 
the  Principal  of  Asylum.  There  are  127  boys  and  88  girls  here. 
There  are  thirteen  teachers  here.  They  are  all  well.  All  the  pupils 
go  to  the  chapel  every  day.  They  are  attentive  to  the  teachers  who 
explain  about  the  will  of  God.  every  morning.  I  like  the  Asylum.  . 
Are  you  going  to  school  ?  What  books  do  you  study  ?  Do  you  like 
to  study  your  lessons?    Does  Cousin  Katie  go  to  school?    Is  sh.e 
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well  ?  I  send  my  love  to  her.  I  want  you  to  give  me  your  large 
photograph.  My  father  went  to  Boston  last  Wednesday.  He  is  well. 
He  sends  his  love  to  you.  Mr.  Booth  shot  at  Mr.  President  Lincoln 
in  "Washington.  I  am  sorrowful  to  think  about  Mr.  President  Lin- 
coln. Mr.  Middleton  showed  Mr.  Booth's  photograph  to  me  and  the 
other  girls  thought  that  he  is  a  nice  looking  fellow.  Mr.  Booth  is  a 
very  bad  man.  I  like  to  play  with  a  hoop  in  Hartford.  I  hope  your 
parents  are  well.  My  mother  sends  her  love  to  them  and  you.  I 
send  my  love  to  them  and  you.  My  mother  is  well.  I  want  you  to 
write  a  letter  to  me  soon. 

Your  loving  Cousin,  E.  T.  B.  D. 

Born  deaf.    In  school  seven  months. 


Am.  Asylum,  May  23d,  1865. 
My  Dear  Mother, — I  received  your  kind  letter  yesterday  and 
was  glad  to  read  it.  Mr.  Keep's  birth-day  was  yesterday.  Some 
pupils  gave  him  some  beautiful  presents.  He  was  very  much  pleased 
with  them.  I  shall  go  home  in  five  weeks.  I  suppose  I  shall  go  with 
you  to  New  York.  I  want  to  see  your  nice  millinery  rooms  on  Broad- 
way. The  clothes  which  you  gave  me  are  good  and  fit  me  well.  I 
thank  you  for  sending  me  them.  I  do  not  like  to  live  in  P.  I  like 
to  live  in  New  York  better.  I  want  to  walk  around  the  beautiful 
parks  and  look  at  the  fountains.  I  am  glad  that  the  summer  is  com- 
ing. I  shall  go  to  the  woods  with  Frank  next  Saturday.  I  study  my 
Catechism  every  Sunday.  I  am  fond  of  Master  T.  He  is  kind  to 
me  always.  He  has  never  been  angry  with  me.  I  love  him.  There 
are  seven  boys  and  eleven  girls  in  Mr.  Keep's  class.  I  shall  be 
examined  in  the  chapel  next  June.  Col.  K.  has  two  dogs.  Frank 
and  I  will  go  to  a  lake  and  fish.  I  send  my  love  to  Mr.  A.  Is 
he  well  ?  I  want  to  go  home.  When  I  go  home  I  shall  go  with 
you  to  New  York  and  see  the  picnic.  Mr.  Keep  is  well.  Frank  is 
sorry  that  you  have  left  Providence.  He  wanted  to  see  you  and  me 
very  much.  I  want  you  to  come  to  the  Asylum  and  see  me.  I  often 
play  with  some  boys.  The  trees  and  grass  are  growing  fast.  I  some- 
times walk  around  the  reservoir.  Last  Wednesday  it  was  very 
warm.  Wilkes  Booth  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  I  have  learned  all 
the  lessons  of  the  First  Primary  Reader.  T  like  to  stay  in  the  Asy- 
lum and  learn' my  lessons  fast.  I  am  writing  a  long  letter  to  you. 
Mr.  Peet  from  New  York  came  to  the  Asylum  yesterday.  He 
teaches  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  there.    I  forget  Henry's  face.  I 
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want  to  see  you  very  much.  I  want  to  give  you  my  photograph,  but 
Mrs.  W.  did  not  give  me  my  writing  box.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
to  look  at  the  picture  paper  which  you  gave  me.  I  am  well  as  usual. 
All  the  pupils  in  Mr.  Keep's  class  are  well.    Mr.  Stone  is  well. 

From  your  affectionate  son,  W.  C.  P. 

Lost  hearing  at  six  years.    In  school  two  years. 


STORY  OF  A  ROBBER. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  I  and  my  Cousin  were  sitting  by  the  fire  in 
a  room.  I  talked  with  her.  My  parents  and  sister  had  gone  to  their 
friends.  My  brother  and  sister  had  gone  to  bed.  Cousin  told  me  she 
heard  a  man  walking  softly.  She  told  me  that  she  thought  perhaps 
he  was  a  robber.  A  servant  came  into  the  room.  She  told  me  that 
a  robber  ran  out  of  the  trees.  He  stole  many  spoons  and  knives.  I 
and  my  Cousin  were  afraid.  I  shouted  for  my  parents.  I  wanted 
them  to  come  there  because  I  wanted  to  tell  them  about  the  robber. 
I  was  afraid  of  the  robber.  A  servant  ran  to  tell  a  police  man.  He 
came  there.  He  looked  for  the  robber.  He  did  not  find  him.  Some 
police  men  watched  all  night  for  him.  The  robber  was  a  very  bad 
man  and  a  very  wicked  man.  My  parents  came  home.  They  were 
surprised.  They  were  very  sorry  for  me.  I  did  not  sleep  good  all 
night  but  I  often  thought  about  the  robber.  C.  B.  D. 

Born  deaf.    In  school  two  years. 


ABOUT  MYSELF. 

I  live  in  Auburn,  Maine.  Some  years  ago  I  often  went  through 
the  great  woods.  I  looked  for  a  gumtree  and  I  saw  many  gumtrees. 
I  cut  the  large  gumtree  with  my  penknife.  I  brought  the  gum  in  my 
left  coat  pocket  home  again.  I  often  gave  my  sisters  and  parents 
gum  out  of  my  pocket.  I  stole  and  hid  Mr.  L's  nice  scythe.  He 
looked  for  his  scythe.  He  could  not  find  it.  He  asked  me  if  I  stole 
his  scythe.  I  told  him  I  did  not.  He  told  my  father  about  my  steal- 
ing his  scythe.  I  did  not  feel  sorry.  My  father  told  me  to  confess. 
I  did  not  confess.  My  father  was  very  sorry.  My  father  told  me  to 
work  in  the  garden.  1  disliked  to  work.  I  hid  behind  the  barn  and 
went  to  the  city  of  Lewiston.  I  wore  some  poor  clothes.  My  cousin, 
John  Small,  and  Mrs.  Austin  saw  me.  They  called  to  me  to  come  to 
them.  We  went  to  their  house.  Mrs.  Austin  asked  me  it  my  father 
let  me  come  to  her  house.  No,  I  did  not  ask  my  father.  She  told 
-  me  to  go  to  my  house  at  three  o'clock.    My  father  asked  where  I 
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come  from.  I  told  him  I  had  been  through  the  great  woods.  I  told 
my  father  and  mother  about  some  blue  berries.  I  often  deceived  my 
father.  My  father  whipped  me.  I  did  not  repent.  My  parents  and 
sisters  pity  ignorant  me.  I  did  not  know  God  and  Christ  Jesus.  I 
never  studied  the  Bible  and  books.  I  asked  my  father  to  -let  me  go  to 
the  Asylum,  and  my  father  said  I  might  go.  I  was  very  glad  my 
father  told  me  I  should  go  to  the  Asylum  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1863.  I  think  my  father  was  all  right  and  I  was  very  wrong.  I  am 
very  sorry.    Now  I  will  try  to  be  a  good  boy.  A.  A.  S. 

Born  deaf.    In  school  two  years. 


MY  BULL-DOG. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  young  and  lived  in  that  country  called 
Bridgewater.  I  asked  my  father  to  buy  a  large  white  bull-dog  for 
me.  Father  went  to  some  houses.  He  could  buy  a  gentleman's  dog> 
and  he  paid  five  dollars  for  tlfe  good  dog.  He  brought  him  to  my 
house,  and  he  gave  him  to  me.  I  was  very  happy  to  have  my  dog. 
My  mother  said  "  he  was  pretty."  My  brother  said  "  we  will  take 
good  care  of  our  dog."  I  made  the  dog-house  near  my  father's  barn. 
The  dog  watched  any  robbers.  My  father  said  "we  must  get  up  in 
the  morning  before  sunrise."  He  told  me  to  drive  the  cows  to  the 
farmyard.  I  called  my  dog  and  he  ran  before  me.  Albert  and  I 
went  to  the  pasture.  The  dog  ran  from  me.  Albert  could  hear  him 
bark.  He  ran  with  me  to  the  dog.  The  dog  bit  a  sheep's  neck.  The 
sheep  died.  I  caught  my  dog  and  whipped  him  severely.  The  dog 
ran  away.  We  were  sorry  for  the  sheep.  Albert  went  home.  I  ran 
to  my  father  and  told  him  about  the  sheep.  My  father  asked  me 
whose  sheep  was  killed  by  the  dog  ?  I  did  not  know.  My  father 
was  going  to  kill  the  dog,  but  I  asked  him  not  to  kill  it.  I  liked  to 
play  with  him.  I  went  away.  The  dog  chased  a  black  sheep  again. 
My  father  called  stop  at  him.  The  dog  came  to  him.  My  father 
caught  him  and  he  carried  him  to  the  mill.  He  killed  him  and  threw 
him  out  of  the  window  into  the  mill  pond.  I  came  to  the  mill.  I 
asked  my  father  "where  was  my  dog?"  He  told  me  he  had  killed 
him.  I  was  sorry.  I  have  a  Newfoundland  dog  now.  I  worked  in 
the  grist  mill.  I  left  there  and  came  to  the  Asylum.  I  am  very 
happy  to  study  my  lesson.  I  think  my  father  is  working  in  the  grist 
mill.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  grain  to  grind  now.  When  I  leave  here, 
I  suppose  I  shall  help  my  father  and  work  there.  C.  H.  R. 

Lost  hearing  in  infancy.    In  school  two  years. 
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AN  ADDRESS  TO  GOD. 

This  world,  March  2d,  1865. 
My  dearest  Heavenly  Father, — Thou  art  the  wisest,  kindest,  most 
powerful,  most  honest,  and  best  of  all  beings  in  the  universe !  Thou 
art  the  Cresrtor  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  of  angels  and  men !  The 
righteous  people  wonder  at  thee,  and  pray  to  thee  and  trust  in  thee, 
but  the  wicked  people  do  not  believe  and  wonder  at  thee.  I  know 
thou  art  angry  with  the  wicked  and  wilt  punish  them  severely.  Thou 
createdst  the  heaven  and  the  earth  a  great  many  years  ago.  The 
Bible  says,  thou  didst  work  six  days,  but  on  the  seventh  day  thou 
didst  rest.  At  last  thou  didst  accomplish  the  creation  of  mankind. 
Their  names  were  Adam  and  Eve.  They  once  were  very  holy,  happy 
and  good.  They  believed,  feared  and  loved  thee.  Thou  lovedst  them 
and  said  "  Ye  may  eat  of  the  many  trees  in  the  garden,  but  ye  shall 
not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  one  tree,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die." 
Adam  and  Eve  obeyed  thy  commandijient  and  Satan  saw  and  hated 
them.  He  came  to  meet  them  and  tried  to  tempt  them  to  disobey 
thee.  They  ate  the  fruit  of  the  tree.  They  became  very  sinful  and 
thou  wert  angry  with  them.  They  were  greatly  troubled  and  very 
sorry.  They  prayed  to  thee  to  forgive  their  sins.  Thou  forgavest 
them  and  didst  tell  them  that  Jesus  Christ  would  be  the  seed  of  the 
woman  and  their  Saviour.  They  were  glad  to  hear  it.  They  ex- 
pected that  he  would  save  them  from  the  misery  of  sin.  Satan  is 
fighting  against  thee  forever  and  thou  wilt  punish  him  in  hell.  The 
righteous  people  love  thee  very  much.  Thou  art  very  kind  to  us. 
Thou  art  the  most  benevolent  of  all  beings  in  the  universe.  TVe  must 
thank  thee  every  day  for  thy  kindness  to  us.  The  righteous  people 
will  be  not  sore  afraid  of  dying  when  they  die.  Their  souls  will  go  to 
heaven  with  thee  forever.  But  the  wicked  will  be  sore  afraid  of 
death.  When  they  die,  their  souls  will  go  to  hell  with  Satan  and  the 
wicked  angels.  Thou  wilt  send  fire  to  burn  the  earth.  We  must 
pray  to  thee  continually.  Some  prophets  were  inspired  by  thy  Holy 
Spirit  to  write  the  Bible.  The  Bible  often  teaches  us  about  thee,  our 
Saviour,  the  way  of  heaven  and  the  history  of  the  Jews.  Thou  hast 
no  beginning  and  end,  but  art  eternal.  I  want  to  go  to  heaven  and 
dwell  with  thee  forever.  Many  angels  and  saints  always  praise  thee. 
"  For  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory,  forever. 
Amen."  Thy  loving  humble  son,  F.  B.  T. 

Born  deaf.    In  school  two  years. 
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AN  ADDRESS  TO  SATAN. 

On  the  Earth,  March  2d,  1865. 
Wicked  Spiritual  Being, — You  are  a  very  bad  being.  A  great 
many  years  ago  you  were  a  good  being  in  heaven,  but  you  disobeyed 
Christ.  I  am  very  sorry  you  always  tempt  all  the  people  in  the 
world.  God  created  Adam  from  dust.  lie  made  Eve  from  one  of 
Adam's  ribs,  while  Adam  slept.  Adam  and  Eve  lived  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  They  were  very  good  and  loved,  feared  and  obeyed  God. 
God  loved  them.  He  let  them  eat  the  fruits  of  the  trees  but  he  for- 
bade them  to  eat  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  trees  in  the  garden.  They 
were  the  first  parents  of  mankind.  They  forgot  him  who  forbade 
them  to  eat  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  trees.  You  told  the  serpent  to 
come  from  hell  to  one  of  the  trees.  When  Eve  walked  in  the  beau- 
tiful garden  of  Eden,  and  looked  at  the  serpent  which  was  a  very 
beautiful  body.  The  serpent  told  her  to  eat  it.  She  and  her  husband 
disobeyed  God,  and  you  were  glad  because  they  were  disobedient  to 
him.  God  was  displeased  at  them  and  punished  them  with  sickness, 
toil,  sorrow  and  death.  He  promised  them  a  Saviour.  He  promised 
that  they  should  go  to  heaven.  They  would  be  very  happy  in  heaven 
forever.  They  will  never  die  again  there.  Their  descendants  de- 
scended from  them  and  they  became  very  sinful.  The  christian 
people  hate  you  very  much,  because  you  always  tempt  all  the  people. 
They  love  God  very  much.  You  are  more  sinful  than  all  the  people 
in  the  world.  God  is  more  benevolent  than  all  the  christian  and 
wicked  people.  The  christian  people  love  him  because  he  gives  all 
things  to  them.  We  must  hate  you  because  you  are  very  bad.  You 
are  the  creature  of  God.  Jesus  Christ  walked  to  the  wilderness  and 
remained  in  it  forty  days  and  thought  about  God.  When  he  was 
hungry,  you  came  from  hell  to  him  and  tempted  him  three  times,  but 
Jesus  resisted  you  and  you  left  him.  You  would  never  tempt  him 
again.  You  tell  many  more  lies  than  all  the  christian  and  wicked 
people.  A  great  many  years  ago  you  lived  in  heaven  before  God 
made  the  heavenly  bodies  and  liarth.  You  are  a  dishonest  being,  but 
God  is  very  honest.  The  bad  angels  love  you  very  much.  If  the 
wicked  people  love  you  when  they  will  die,  they  will  go  to  hell  and 
you  will  be  glad  to  have  them  in  it  and  be  cruel  to  them  for  ever  and 
ever.  They  will  be  very  miserable  in  hell.  They  will  never  die 
again.  You  will  never  die  again.  If  the  people  wish  to  be  lazy  and 
play  on  the  sabbath  day,  you  feel  very  glad  to  see  them.  You  tempt 
the  christian  people  who  yield  from  their  righteousness.  God  governs 
all  the  universe.    You  know  the  holy  bible  of  God.    AVe  all  never  see 
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you  because  you  have  not  a  body.  You  will  never  go  to  heaven  again 
because  you  disobeyed  Christ  a  great  many  years  ago.  You  tell  people 
lies.  You  are  more  selfish  than  all  the  people  in  the  world.  You  are 
wiser  than  all  the  people  in  the  world  but  God  is  much  more  wise  than 
you.  You  can  not  fight  him.  God  is  more  powerful  than  you.  If  the 
christian  people  love  God  very  much  while  you  tempt  them,  they 
pray  to  God  and  you  run  from  them  to  hell.  They  will  be  happy. 
God  is  our  creator  and  preserver.  All  the  people  must  not  believe 
you  because  you  tell  them  lies.  You  can  fly  swiftly  like  lightning. 
You  are  very  unhappy  in  hell  for  ever  and  ever.  If  the  wicked 
people  die,  they  will  go  to  hell.  They  will  be  punished  by  God  ever- 
lastingly. If  the  good  people  often  pray  and  obey  and  love  God,  they 
will  die,  they  will  go  to  heaven.  They  will  be  very  happy  there  for 
ever  and  ever.  They  will  never  die  again.  Your  heart  is  very  more 
sinful  than  all  the  christian  and  wicked  people.  We  must  not  imitate 
you.  I  shall  not  thank  you.  I  do  not  respect  you.  I  do  not  admire 
you.    I  abhor  you.  J.  AV". 

Lost  hearing  in  infancy.    In  school  three  and  a  half  years. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  SUN. 

The  sun  is  a  great  heavenly  body.  It  is  useful  to  give  light  upon 
the  earth.  It  is  ninety-five  million  miles  distant  from  the  earth. 
We  can  not  look  long  at  the  light  of  the  sun,  because  it  hurts  our 
eyes.  The  earth  goes  around  the  sun  every  year.  The  sun  is  much 
larger  than  the  earth.  It  is  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand 
miles  in  diameter,  but  the  earth  is  only  eight  thousand  miles.  Where 
is  the  sun !  It  is  in  the  blue  sky.  The  lazy  boys  love  to  sleep  when 
the  sun  is  up.  The  sun  laughs  at  them.  It  makes  them  lazy.  The 
good  and  smart  boys  awake  early.  They  rise  up  when  the  sun  is  not 
risen  up.  They  play  and  it  makes  them  red  cheeks,  and  good  health, 
and  fresh  air.  The  sun  rises  up.  He  is  shedding  his  rays  over  the 
earth.  It  rises  up  and  passes  over  the  sky  till  it  sets.  I  saw  the  sun 
setting  in  the  red  sky.  It  would  rise  up  again  and  would  be  pleasant. 
A  great  many  years  ago,  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  fought  the  Philis- 
tines all  the  day  and  the  sun  began  to  set.  Joshua  prayed  to  God  to 
stop  the  sun.  He  did  so  and  the  sun  stood  still  for  several  hours. 
When  there  is  no  rain  on  the  earth,  the  sun  strikes  the  things  which 
are  burned.  The  people  work  hard  and  the  sun  shines  hot  upon 
them.  The  clouds  move  over  the  sun  which  can  not  shine  through 
the  clouds.    The  black  heavy  clouds  cover  the  sun  and  it  becomes 
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dark.  The  rain  begins  dropping  on  the  earth.  The  grass  and  trees 
grow  up.  I  like  to  see  the  sun  rising  up.  He  is  shedding  his  rays 
over  the  earth.  How  beautiful  it  looks  !  The  moon  does  not  shine 
of  itself.  It  reflects  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  sun  is  larger  and 
brighter  than  the  moon.  God  made  the  moon  to  shine  at  night.  He 
covered  the  sky  with  the  stars.  The  people  can  not  count  the  stars. 
We  can  not  look  long  at  the  sun.  We  make  smoked  glass.  We  can 
look  through  it  to  the  red  sun.  The  sun  rises  from  tiie  earth  on  the 
east  and  sets  on  the  west  always.  The  sun  is  bright  and  glorious,  but 
God  is  more  glorious  than  the  sun.  It  will  be  destroyed  at  the  end 
of  the  world. 

I.  N.  S. 

Born  deaf ;  in  school  three  and  a  half  years. 


THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  OUR  PRISONERS. 

The  people  of  the  North  treated  rebel  prisoners  more  kindly  than 
the  Southerners  did  our  prisoners.  The  Southerners  put  our  prison- 
ers into  bad  prisons,  but  the  Northerners  put  the  rebel  prisoners  into 
good  prisons,  with  warm  clothing  and  sufficient  food.  When  the 
rebels  fought  with  our  Union  soldiers,  they  often  take  some  prisoners 
and  steal  their  watches,  boots,  over-coats,  caps,  and  other  things. 
Libby  prison  in  Richmond,  Va.,  was  first  a  tobacco  ware-house.  The 
rebels  put  1200  Union  officers  into  the  Libby  prison.  Each  officer 
had  a  place  ten  feet  by  two.  Each  officer  staid  in  it  without  a  bed, 
and  only  had  one  blanket.  The  rebels  gave  them  old  and  hard  bread 
which  was  somewhat  mouldy.  There  were  many  windows  in  the 
Libby  prison  but  some  of  them  were  broken.  The  officers  slept  all 
night  and  the  cold  blew  through  the  windows  and  they  got  sick.  The 
commander  of  the  prison  ordered  his  servants  to  clean  the  rooms  with 
water  in  the  afternoon  and  at  night  the  officers  went  to  sleep  and  they 
got  sick  because  of  the  wet  floors  in  the  prison.  When  they  stood 
near  the  window  to  look  through  it,  the  guards  saw  and  shot  them. 
It  was  wrong  to  shoot  those  who  look  through  the  window  because 
they  were  prisoners  of  war.  Some  rebels  planned  to  dig  a  large  hole 
and  put  powder  in  it  under  the  prison  for  blowing  it  up  if  the  Union 
soldiers  under  Gen.  Kilpatrick  should  enter  the  prison,  but  they  did 
not  go  there.  The  rebels  failed  to  blow  it  up.  Two  prisons  in  Belle 
Isle  and  Andersonville  contained  about  30,000  common  soldiers. 
They  had  very  poor  food  and  bad  water.  The  prison  in  Anderson- 
ville was  a  prison-pen  which  had  no  roof.   They  had  little  fire.  They 
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slept  all  nigbt  on  the  ground  in  the  prison-pen.  They  got  sick  from 
the  rain  all  night  or  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  summer.  They  suf- 
fered from  cold  all  winter  on  the  ground.  They  bathed  once  in  six 
months.  Their  bodies  became  very  dirty.  Many  bugs  covered  their 
bodies.  About  60  or  70  died  a  day  and  about  100  died  in  a  day  in 
summer  because  of  the  heat  of  the  sun.  When  they  were  exchanged, 
they  arrived  at  Annapolis.  Some  of  them  could  walk.  Others  could 
walk  with  canes  and  crutches,  or  if  any  man  helped  them  by  hold 
their  a  rms.  Others  were  carried  on  stretchers  because  they  were 
sick.  They  were  carried  to  a  hospital  in  Annapolis.  Then  they 
bathed  and  changed  their  clothes  which  our  Christian  Commission 
Agents  gave  them.  Then  they  ate  good  food.  They  said  they  never 
ate  good  food  in  the  South.  Then  they  wrote  to  their  friends  that 
they  were  exchanged.  Before  they  arrived  at  Annapolis,  they  saw 
the  old  Flag.  They  were  very  glad  and  called  the  country  of  the 
North,  "  God's  country."  They  called  the  rebel  country,  "  The  Devil's 
Country."  God  knows  all  the  rebels  and  he  will  punish  them  severely 
because  they  treated  our  prisoners  cruelly. 

I.  H.  D. 

Born  deaf;  in  school  three  years  and  a  half. 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  OUR  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

On  Friday  evening,  April  14th,  1865,  our  good  President  Lincoln 
went  to  Ford's  theatre  in  Washington.  He  was  very  much  fatigued 
with  his  care  and  duties  for  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  The  newspa- 
pers had  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Gen.  Grant,  who  is  our  best  gene- 
ral, would  be  there,  but  as  the  latter  had  gone  to  New  Jersey  on 
business,  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  want  to  have  the  people  disappointed, 
and  so  he  went  to  the  theatre  with  his  wife  and  a  few  friends,  who  sat 
in  his  private  box  to  see  the  performance.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
John  W.  Booth  came  to  the  theatre.  He  shot  the  President  in  the 
back  of  the  head.  The  assassin  then  leaped  from  the  box  to  the 
stage.  He  brandished  a  dagger  and  exclaimed,  "  So  always  with 
tyrants."  The  people  in  the  theatre  did  not  know  what  was  the  mat- 
ter until  they  heard  the  screams  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  that  her  husband 
was  shot.  The  people  were  greatly  excited  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
our  dear  President,  and  they  tried  to  overtake  Booth  but  they  could 
not  succeed.  Mr,  Lincoln's  body  was  carried  to  a  house  across  the 
street  and  he  remained  unconscious  all  night.  Some  of  his  friends 
watched  at  his  bedside.    He  died  at  twenty-two  minutes  past  7  o'clock 
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the  next  morning.  The  news  was  telegraphed  over  all  the  country, 
and  was  received  with  great  sadness.  Bells  were  tolled  slowly, 
houses  and  stores  were  draped  in  mourning  with  white  and  black 
cloths,  and  all  business  was  suspended.  On  the  same  Friday  evening, 
some  of  the  assassins  intended  to  kill  Secretary  Seward  and  General 
Grant,  and  some  other  prominent  men,  and  one  of  them  stabbed  Mr. 
Seward  three  times.  He  has  since  become  better.  Some  wicked 
men  who  said  they  were  glad  of  the  death  of  our  President,  were 
knocked  down.  Booth  went  through  a  swamp  and  he  lived  in  a  barn 
in  the  swamp  with  one  of  the  assassins.  Our  soldiers  and  Col.  Baker 
constantly  searched  for  Booth  till  they  saw  him  and  his  friend  Har- 
rold,  and  they  told  them  to  surrender  to  the  Union  soldiers,  but  Booth 
answered  them.  No.  But  the  assassin  named  Harrold,  said  to  them 
that  he  was  willing  to  surrender  himself.  One  of  our  Union  soldiers 
shot  at  Booth's  forehead  and  hit  him.  He  said  to  Col.  Baker  "  Tell 
my  mother  I  die  for  my  country."  His  body  was  carried  to  Wash- 
ington city  but  was  not  put  in  a  coffin  because  of  his  disgrace.  His 
mother  wanted  to  have  him  buried  with  his  family  friends,  but  our 
new  President  would  not  let  it  be  buried,  and  then  Col.  Baker  and 
one  of  his  friends  went  secretly  out  into  the  water  and  sank  it.  The 
people  do  not  know  where  he  was  put,  none  but  Col.  B.  and  his 
friend  know  it.  There  was  a  great  funeral  procession  in  some  of  the 
principal  cities.  Mr.  Lincoln's  body  was  carried  to  New  York  city 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  people.  A  photographer  in  New  York  city 
tried  to  take  our  President's  picture  while  he  was  in  his  coffin,  but 
Mrs.  Lincoln  heard  about  it  and  sent  word  by  telegraph  to  the  pho- 
tographer that  she  disliked  to  have  him  take  some  pictures,  for  his 
face  was  not  natural,  so  he  broke  them  to  pieces.  Mrs.  Lincoln  did 
not  come  to  New  York  with  the  remains  and  her  friends,  because  she 
was  much  distressed  at  her  loss,  but  I  hope  God  will  help  her. 

O  A.  D. 

Born  deaf ;  in  school  three  and  a  half  years. 
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THE  EEMAINING  COMPOSITIONS  WEEE  WEITTEN  BY  MEM- 
^  BEES  OF  THE  GALLAUDET  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

THE  YANKEE  DENTIST. 

Once  a  man  had  a  severe  tooth-ache  which  continued  seTeral  day^ 
without  ceasing,  and  his  cheek  swelled  badly.    He  did  not  dare  to  let 
the  dentist  extract  it  for  fear  that  it  might  hurt  him.    One  day,  however^ 
putting  his  handkerchief  around  his  head  to  keep  his  swelled  cheek 
warm,  he  went  into  a  small  shoe-shop  which  was  occupied  by  a  yankee 
shoemaker  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted  and  asked  if  he  could 
conceive  some  way  to  pull  his  tooth  out  without  pain.    "Yes  if  you 
will  let  me  try  it"  said  the  shrewd  shoemaker  twisting  and  waxing  a 
strong  thread  for  a  waxed  end.    The  man  sat  on  the  shoemaker's 
bench,  and  nursed  one  of  his  feet  on  his  knee  in  accordance  with  the 
shoemaker's  words,  and  having  fastened  the  string  around  the  diseased 
tooth  firmly,  and  fastened  the  end  of  the  string  to  the  foot  on  his  knee^ 
the  shoemaker  told  him  to  sit  upright  and  still.    Presently,  taking  an 
awl  from  his  bench  without  letting  the  patient  know  it,  the  yankee 
sat  by  his  side,  telling  him  something  so  as  to  make  him  think  that  he 
was  not  going  to  pull  out  his  tooth,  but  suddenly  he  started  him  by 
pricking  his  leg  with  the  awl.    He  jumped  up,  straightening  his  leg 
of  which  the  foot  was  on  the  knee,  with  a  jerk,  and  lo !  he  found  him- 
self minus  a  tooth !    He  was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  went 
home  joyfully. 

Was  not  the  shoemaker  a  skillful  dentist  ? 

S.  T. 


THE  MOON* 

The  moon  is  the  Satellite  of  the  earth  and  its  mass  is  about  75  tiBoes 
smaller  than  the  mass  of  the  earth,  its  diameter  being  2,160  miles,  while 
that  of  the  earth  is  8000  miles.  It  is  a  dark  solid  body.  The  hght 
it  appears  to  give  forth,  it  receives  from  the  sun  and  reflects  again  to  the 
earth  in  much  the  same  manner  that  a  looking  glass  reflects  the  light  of  a 
candle  in  a  dark  room  when  the  candle  is  in  another  room.  When  we  first 
see  the  moon,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  crescent  which  gradually 
increases  to  a  half  circle,  and  finally  to  a  full  circle.  Then  it  again 
becomes  a  crescent.  These  changes  are  called  the  "Moon's  Phases'' 
and  are  explained  as  follows ;  that  part  of  the  moon  which  is  turned 
^  toward  the  sun,  is  illuminated  by  him,  and  when  the  moon  is  between 
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us  and  the  san,  we  do  not  see  any  of  this  illuminated  face ;  but  when 
it  passes  a  little  to  one  side  of  this  position,  we  see  a  small  part  of  iU 
and  as  the  moon  moves  more  to  one  side,  we  see  more  and  more  of 
this  face  till  it  has  the  form  of  a  full  circle ;  then  it  begins  to  wane 
again.  It  takes  the  moon  29  days  12  hours  14  minutes  to  go  through 
all  these  changes ;  hence  the  Lunar  month.  The  moon  also  turns 
about  on  its  axis  in  the  same  direction  that  it  revolves  round  the  earth ; 
therefore  the  same  part  of  the  moon  is  always  turned  towards  us,  and 
we  never  see  the  other  part. 

The  appearance  of  this  part  as  seen  through  the  telescope,  presents 
a  scene  of  the  wildest  desolation.  The  surface  seems  to  be  covered 
with  mountains,  hills  and  valleys  and  with  deep  caverns  and  craters, 
which  appear  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  There  are  several  ranges  of 
mountains  on  the  moon's  surface,  but  this  is  not  the  prevailing  feature. 
The  mountains  are  generally  in  a  circle,  enclosing  a  valley  or  crater 
40  to  120  miles  in  diameter.  From  these  mountains,  rise  peaks  up  to 
the  height  of  6000  or  7000  feet.  The  caverns  and  craters  are  many 
miles  in  diameter,  and  their  depth  is  frightful.  One  is  known  to  be 
three  and  a  half  miles  in  depth.  Their  sides  generally  shoot  down 
abruptly  forming  steep  precipices.  At  the  poles  of  the  moon,  there 
are  lofty  mountains  upon  whose  tops  the  sun  never  sets.  The  moon 
has  no  atmosphere  like  the  earth,  and  there  are  no  bodies  of  water  on 
its  surface,  for  if  there  were,  they  would  soon  be  evaporated  and  form 
a  vapory  atmosphere. 

These  discoveries  have  been  made  with  powerful  telescopes  which 
brought  the  moon  to  within  150  miles  of  the  earth.  There  is  much 
to  be  discovered  still,  which  will  never  be  known  until  telescopes  are 
vastly  improved.  L.  C.  T. 


HEAVEN. 

Heaven  is  our  home,  after  death,  if  we  are  true  christians.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  die  so  that  we  can  go  up  above  and  live  there 
happily  forever.  What  is  Heaven  ?  It  is  a  beautiful  place  where 
Jesus  and  his  angels  live ;  where  sickness  and  pain  are  never  known 
and  where  are  pleasures  forevermore.  It  is  a  place  where  pearly 
gates  and  golden  paths  are  placed.  Our  Heavenly  home  is  the  surest 
of  all  homes.  After  death.  Heaven  is  our  everlasting  home.  How  I 
wish  every  body  in  this  world  would  learn  to  love  and  serve  Christy 
Bo  that  they  could  go  up  and  be  happy  there  forever  and  ever,  after 
death.   The  way  that  leads  to  Heaven  is  narrow  and  hard  and  thorny, 
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and  the  way  that  leads  to  hell  is  broad  and  easy.  Almost  all  of  us 
walk  in  the  latter  and  few  of  us  walk  in  the  former.  If  we  want  to 
go  in  the  former,  we  must  implore  God  to  give  us  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
go  always  with  us  wherever  we  may  be. 

"  Let  your  way  to  hearen  be  paved  with  love." 

E.  D.  C. 


HEADING. 

Reading  is  very  pleasant  and  useful  and  it  also  improves  the  mind. 
It  will  make  us  wise  and  happy  if  we  read  many  useful  books  and  we 
will  acquire  much  knowledge  from  them.  We  are  pleased  to  know 
about  the  past  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
World  and  the  news  from  the  war  by  reading  histories  and  news- 
papers. 

I  like  to  read  very  much  and  I  try  and  take  care  to  gather  up  frag- 
ments of  time  for  improving  my  mind.  I  dont  like  to  spend  the  whole 
of  my  life  as  a  mere  beast,  providing  only  for  my  body,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  my  immortal  mind  to  famish  and  starve.  Before  com-^ 
ing  here  to  school,  I  could  not  read  or  write  for  I  had  never  learned, 
but  I  only  spent  the  time  in  idleness  and  in  sport.  I  was  not  to  be 
blamed  for  this  for  there  was  no  school  in  Massachusetts  where  the 
deaf  and  dumb  boys  and  girls  were  taught  to  read  and  write.  I  often 
saw  my  friends  reading  books  and  I  wished  I  could  read  them.  I 
tried  to  read  but  did  not  understand.  When  I  came  to  the  American 
Asylum,  I  was  glad  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write  but  I  did  not  im- 
prove fast  or  make  rapid  progress  in  reading  for  several  years.  Now 
I  am  very  happy  that  I  can  read  and  write,  and  I  am  sure  that  read- 
ing is  the  most  pleasant  and  useful  thing  in  the  world  and  the  best  of 
all  the  kinds  of  amusements  and  plays.  After  I  read,  I  like  to  reflect 
upon  what  I  have  read.  I  hope  this  will  improve  my  mind  and  teach 
me  how  to  use  language  clearly.  I  am  sorry  that  the  deaf  mutes  are 
in  the  habit  of  talking  by  signs  more  than  by  the  use  of  spelling  in 
language,  and  it  seems  that  they  do  not  have  a  love  for  reading  or  they 
do  not  feel  the  importance  of  accurate  language  but  some  of  them 
love  to  read.  I  wish  them  all  to  read  useful  books  every  day,  and 
sometimes  I  tell  them  that  they  should  read  often  and  they  will  find  it 
pleasant  and  interesting  but  they  complain  that  they  have  no  time. 
This  is  very  wrong.  If  they  gather  up  the  fragments  of  time  for 
reading  or  try  to  read  books  with  carefulness  and  attention,  they  will 
improve  and  find  it  pleasant  and  profitable.  They  will  get  into  the 
habit  of  reading  useful  books  or  interesting  histories  or  story  books. 
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I  see  some  persons  reading  books  in  a  superficial  way.  This  is  of  no 
use  to  them,  nor  makes  them  the  wiser  or  the  better  for  what  they 
read.  I  dont  like  to  read  "novels"  and  other  useless  books  for  they 
will  not  improve  my  mind  but  will  weaken  or  injure  it  as  poison  injures 
the  body.  I  know  several  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading 
evil  books  and  their  minds  have  been  weakened  by  them  and  also  their 
tempers  spoiled.  It  is  said  that  a  bad  book  is  the  worst  of  thieves ;  it 
robs  us  of  time,  money  and  principles.  I  would  not  read  at  all  rather 
than  to  read  bad  books  for  I  have  read  in  the  good  book  that  it  is 
better  not  to  read  at  all  than  to  read  bad  books. 

"We  read  a  little  with  carefulness  every  day,  which  is  more  im- 
proving than  to  read  many  volumes  over  in  a  hasty  and  careless 
manner. 

I  am  very  happy  that  slavery  is  abolished  in  the  South,  and  that 
many  good  schools  have  been  opened  there  for  the  free  slaves,  young 
and  old.  They  are  very  glad  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write  and  they 
are  more  earnest  and  attentive  than  the  w^hites  for  they  have  a  thirst 
for  reading  and  knowledge.  Before  the  war  broke  out  in  this  country, 
they  were  forbidden  to  read  books  and  even  the  Bible,  and  they  worked 
'  very  hard  and  were  sold  like  beasts.  This  displeased  God  very  much 
and  made  him  angry  with  the  white  people  of  the  South.  He  has 
punished  them  severely  and  has  brought  a  terrible  war  upon  them. 
He  has  punished  the  people  of  the  North  by  this  civil  war  for  allow- 
ing slavery  in  the  South.  After  Slavery  is  abolished  and  when  the 
war  is  at  an  end,  we  will  live  in  a  more  prosperous  and  happier 
reunited  country  than  before  the  war  broke  out.  All  the  free  slaves, 
young  and  old  will  be  taught  how  to  read  and  write  and  the  kind 
people  will  furnish  them  with  books  and  papers.  How  happy  they 
will  be  w^hen  they  are  freed  from  bondage.  They  will  remember 
and  love  their  kind  liberator,  Abraham  Lincoln,  forever. 

It  is  a  shame  to  those  who  can  not  read  and  write  for  there  are 
plenty  of  books  in  this  country,  but  they  do  not  want  to  read  nor  feel 
the  importance  of  improving  their  minds.  There  are  plenty  of  schools 
that  every  child  can  go  to  and  learn  how  to  read  and  write.  It  is  a 
great  blessing  to  the  children  who  love  to  read  good  books.  The 
Bible  is  the  best  of  all  books  and  they  should  love  to  read  it  and  it  will 
make  them  wise  unto  salvation.  I  am  sorry  that  a  great  many  people 
in  the  world  have  no  Bibles  or  good  books  but  spend  all  the  time  in 
eating  and  drinking. 

How  thankful  we  should  be  for  we  have  plenty  of  Bibles  and  good 
books  to  read  in  this  country.  L.  A.  H. 
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STEAM. 

A  mighty  giant  once  floated  througli  the  world  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  doing  harm  to  no  one,  but  good  to  many.  This  giant  M^as  the 
personification  of  peace,  and  his  name  was  Steam.  He  was  friendly 
to  all  and  an  enemy  to  none.  But  men  dragged  him  down  from  his 
proper  throne  in  the  air,  chained  him  with  chains  of  steel,  bound  him 
with  bands  of  iron,  and  made  him  to  do  their  work.  Then  his  temper 
became  sour  and  crabbed,  and  though  he  worked  with  tireless  energy 
both  day  and  night,  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  yet  many 
were  the  lives  that  he  made  to  rue  it. 

Men  found  to  their  cost  that  he  would  rise  in  his  might  and  snap 
their  iron  fetters  asunder  as  hempen  strings,  and  scatter  death  and 
destruction  wherever  he  chose.  Yet  with  proper  care  he  could  be 
used  with  safety. 

To  him  are  given  the  heaviest  tasks,  and  yet  he  never  tires.  He  is 
eating  all  the  day  long,  yet  his  hunger  is  never  satisfied.  His  proper 
task  is  to  hammer  at  the  forge,  drive  the  mill,  blast  asunder  the  largest 
rocks,  lift  the  heaviest  weights,  work  the  iron  horse,  and  propel  ships 
against  wind  and  wave  over  stormy  oceans,  to  harbors  of  rest. 

His  strength  is  amazing  and  almost  impossible  for  man  to  equal. 
Yet  great  as  is  the  strength  of  steam  there  is  a  power  infinitely 
stronger,  though  invisible  to  mankind,  and  that  power  will  have  a  day 
of  wrath — which  steam  will  not,  in  which  punishment  eternal  will  be 
inflicted  on  its  enemies  and  life  everlasting  be  given  to  those  that  love 
and  obey  it.  J.  G.  P. 


A  JOUKNEY. 

One  day  when  I  was  a  small  girl  not  much  over  twelve  years  o£ 
age,  my  teacher  told  my  class  mates  and  myself  that  we  had  a  great 
journey  to  make,  and  we  had  better  prepare  ourselves  for  it  now,  as  it 
would  not  be  good  to  delay.  You  may  be  sure  we  were  very  mudi 
delighted  to  make  such  a  journey.  The  road  on  which  we  were  to 
travel,  was  quite  rough  and  thorny  but  we  had  a  good  guide,  so  we 
had  nothing  to  fear.  Our  road  was  along  the  side  of  a  mountain  and 
at  times  very  steep.  The  mountain  was  called  the  "  Science  of  Gram- 
mar." At  first  we  were  delighted  with  our  journey,  and  traveled 
along  with  great  ease  and  felt  quite  inclined  to  laugh  and  chat  with 
pleasure.  The  first  worthy  person  we  met  was  Mrs.  Noun.  She  was 
a  very  fine  middle-aged  lady,  and  entertained  us  very  agreeably,  and 
introduced  us  to  her  niece  Miss  Pronoun,  who  was  considerab 
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younger  than  her  Aunt,  but  as  pleasant  and  entertaining.    Miss  Pro- 
noun was  very  useful,  and  always  ready  to  fill  the  place  of  her  Aunt 
when  she  was  absent.    They  seldom  quarreled  and  Mrs.  Noun  never 
said  any  thing  when  her  niece  began  to  talk  because  she  thought  she 
was  always  right.    Sometimes  Mrs.  Noun  was  proper  and  at  other 
times  common.    There  was  another  young  lady  who  was  called  Miss 
Adjective.    She  was  very  lonely,  and  had  no  other  relations  except 
Mrs.  Noun,  but  seemed  to  have  considerable  influence  over  her,  and 
restricted  her  very  much.    We  were  all  very  much  pleased  with  the 
noun  family,  and  regretted  leaving  them  very  much,  but  our  guide  was 
impatient  for  us  to  proceed  on  our  journey.    The  next  person  we 
eijcountered  was  Mr.  Verb,  whose  character  was  not  very  easily  under- 
stood, and  we  had  a  great  dislike  for  him  from  our  first  meeting.  He 
was  almost  always  busy.    His  habits  were  some  times  very  regular 
and  at  other  times  quite  as  irregular.    He  was  sometimes  very  active 
and  sometimes  very  passive;  this  was  when  Miss  Preposition  was 
telling  him  how  closely  he  was  related  to  Miss  Noun.    We  had  not 
known  him  long  before  we  found  out  that  he  greatly  agreed  with  every 
thing  Mrs.  Noun  might  say.    If  Mrs.  Noun  chose  to  be  singular,  he 
was  the  same,  and  if  she  talked  of  many  others  he  did  the  same,  so 
they  mostly  agreed  in  every  thing.    But  he  was  so  changable  that 
sometimes  it  was  almost  impossible  for  us  to  become  acquainted  with 
him.    He  had  six  different  moods,  and  sometimes  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  which  one  he  was  in.    Mr.  Verb,  had  a  son  named  adverb,  whose 
disposition  was  quite  like  his  own,  but  he  was  some  times  inclined  to 
be  strange.    However  we  liked  him  very  well.    When  he  spoke,  it 
was  usually  to  tell  about  some  thing  his  father  had  been  doing  or  that 
he  was  going  to  do.    Some  times  he  addressed  a  word  or  two  to  our 
friendless  little  Adjective,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  not 
entirely  insensible  of  her  charms.    Miss  Preposition  lived  near  by, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  let  the  people  know  with  whom  they  were 
related.    She  did  not  care  to  be  related  to  any  one  herself,  but  was 
never  more  happy  than  when  she  was  making  matches  for  Mr.  Verb 
and  Mrs.  Noun.    We  also  got  acquainted  with  an  old  maid.  Miss 
Interjection,  I  think  her  name  was,  because  she  was  so  fidgety  with 
^' Dear  me.    Oh!    Alas!    How  can  you!"  &c.    She  declared  that 
we  agitated  her  nerves  exceedingly.    There  was  one  little  orphan 
child  named  conjunction,  with  whom  we  became  acquainted.    She  was 
constantly  employed  in  carrying  messages  from  one  person  to  another. 
We  sometimes  pitied  her,  but  she  always  seemed  cheerful  and  happy. 
After  this,  we  did  not  meet  with  any  person  in  particular,  but  studied 
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the  character  and  relationship  of  these  we  had  met.  In  due  time  we 
reached  the  end  of  our  journey  at  the  top  of  the  hill  of  the  "  Science 
of  Grammar."  C.  D. 


THE  WAR  FOR  THE  UNION. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  the  dark  spirit  of  rebellion  has  been  rife  in 
the  mind  of  man.  In  every  nation,  in  every  tribe,  has  one  been  founds 
who,  led  on  by  a  desire  for  glory  and  fame^  would  revolt  against  his 
government  and  chosen  ruler,  to  whom  he  had  on  his  bended  knee 
sworn  allegiance,  were  that  ruler  the  best  and  most  liberal  one  on. 
earth.  Thus  is  it  with  man,  always  changing,  never  constant ;  he  is 
continually  tossed  to  and  fro  by  his  ever  restless  evil  inclinations.  He 
rebelled  against^  and  slew  Him  wko  came  down  from  his  throne  in  the 
Heavens  that  the  sin  of  man  might  be  unpunished.  He  even  now 
refuses  to  hearken  to  the  voice  which  extends  to  him  forgiveness  and 
pardon  for  that  fearful  crime. 

Man  having  shown  that  his  spirit  is  capable  of  such  base  ingrati- 
tude towards  his  supreme  Ruler  and  Creator, -scruples  not  to  rebel 
against  those  who  by  his  own  consent  are  his  earthly  rulers,  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  his  inordinate  vanity  and  avarice.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  leaders  of  the  slave  holding  power  of  the  South  were 
willing  to  stain  their  hearts  with  the  foul  crime  of  rebellion  against  the 
best  government  which  the  world  ever  knew,  and  to  imbue  their 
hands  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  Avarice  and  van- 
ity led  them  on.  They  thirsted  for  liberty.  Liberty  to  have  the 
unpaid  labor  of  millions  of  bondmen.  Liberty  to  sell  free  men  into 
bondage.  Liberty  to  use  the  lash  upon  the  back  of  their  fellow  men, 
and  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  until  the  last  day,  the  great  day  of 
judgment  should  come.  They  expected  to  gain  for  themselves  a 
name,  one  which  would  outrival  the  glorious  name  of  Washington, 
and  which  would  be  honored  and  revered  as  long  as  the  earth  should 
last.  Thus  it  was  that  the  evil  demon  of  Secession  entered  into  the 
hearts  of  these  men,  and  that  they  seized  upon  the  inauguration  of  a 
Republican  President  as  a  pretext  for  carrying  their  designs  into 
execution. 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  the 
lawfully  elected  candidate  of  the  men  whom,  for  their  stern  loyalty 
and  hatred  of  slavery,  the  South  called  "  Black  Republicans,"  was 
inaugurated  as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  an  avowed  opposer  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
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into  the  territories.  Then  the  slave  holding  States,  seemingly  mad- 
dened by  seeing  the  power  which  they  had  held  so  long  pass  into  the 
hands  of  their  political  opponents,  but  in'  reality  actuated  by  avarice 
for  the  ill  gotten  gains  of  slavery,  which  they  feared  would  pass  away 
from  their  control  under  the  new  Chief  Magistrate,  and  misled  by  the 
counsels  of  their  leaders,  proclaimed  "  State  Sovereignty,"  and  seceded 
from  the  Union  which  their  predecessors  had  built  with  their  bodies,, 
and  cemented  with  their  blood.  Seizing  the  property  of  the  United 
States  placed  within  their  keeping,  and  by  treachery  gaining  posses- 
sion of  forts,  etc.,  they  assembled  around  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  the 
only  fortification  (excepting  Fort  Pickens)  which  refused  to  surrender 
to  them,  an  army  of  7,000  men,  and  by  various  means  tried  to  force 
the  intrepid  garrison  of  70  men  to  surrender.  But  the  Commander, 
Robert  Anderson,  faithful  to  his  country,  sternly  held  out,  and  on  the 
9th  of  April,  the  steamer  "  Star  of  the  West,"  laden  with  supplies, 
crossed  Charleston  bar  and  advanced  toward  the  fort.  But  while 
rapidly  advancing,  a  cannon  ball  fell  across  her  bows,  and  as  she  pro- 
ceeded another  struck  her.  Putting  about,  she  returned  to  New  York 
from  whence  she  came,  not  having  fulfilled  the  object  of  her  voyage. 
But  it  was  enough.  The  opening  gun  of  the  rebellion  had  been  fired, 
and  the  mind  of  the  North  was  prepared  for  the  more  important  com- 
ing events.  On  the  12th  of  April,  the  armed  traitor  hordes  lifted  their 
hands  against  the  government  that  had  nursed  and  protected  them, 
and  by  a  three  days  bombardment  compelled  a  fort,  erected  by  the 
money  of  the  North  for  the  defence  of  the  South,  to  surrender  to  over- 
whelming numbers.  Rapidly  following  that,  came  a  proclamation  for 
75,000  volunteers,  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  to  cause  the  due 
execution  of  the  laws  in  the  insurgent  States.  The  North  rushed  to 
arms,  filling  the  call  in  a  very  short  time.  But  the  South,  which  for 
thirty  years  had  been  preparing  for  the  outbreak,  was  too  strong  to  be 
subdued  at  once ;  and  thus  for  four  years  the  patriots  of  the  North 
have  been  overshadowed  by  darkness.  Often  defeated,  but  never 
despairing  they  fought  on  until  at  last  they  found  a  General  who 
knew  how  to  conquer,  and  to  follow  up  his  conquests.  Once  more 
trying,  they  broke  through  the  opposing  hosts  and  penetrated  to  the 
Capital  of  the  rebelling  states,  turning  the  boasting  leaders  into  fright- 
ened fugitives,  and  capturing  the  last  armies  of  the  rebellion  within 
one  month  after  that  event.  Those  ambitious  men  who  hoped  to  win 
for  themselves  an  immortal  name,  are  now  wretched  fugitives  with  the 
fear  of  the  halter  continually  before  them,  and  the  name  for  which 
they  shed  oceans  of  kindred  blood  is  given  to  him,  who,  when  their 
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cause  was  hopeless,  in  their  wrath  at  defeat,  they  slew  by  the  hands 
of  a  hired  assassin.  J.  P.  G. 


H03IE. 

Home  is  the  sweetest  place  on  earth.  Many  young  people  love  to 
speak  of  it  often  while  they  are  at  school  or  away.  Do  all  the  peo- 
ple have  homes  on  earth  ?  No,  not  all  of  them.  Just  think  how  many 
homeless  children  there  are  in  the  wide,  wide  world  !  Those  who  hav- 
ing no  homes  are  brought  and  cared  for  in  the  Home  of  the  Friendless 
at  New  York,  must  be  thankful  for  the  great  kindness  bestowed 
upon  them.  I  often  say  mentally,  "  There  is  no  place  like  home, 
sweet,  sweet  home  ! "  for  I  have  such  dear  parents,  affectionate  sis- 
ters and  brothers,  and  kind  friends  at  home.  I  ought  to  thank  God 
for  that !  Many  soldiers  leaving  their  homes,  go  to  the  seat  of  war 
and  are  willing  to  die  for  our  dear  country's  sake — noble  fellows ! 
How  desolate  many  a  father  and  mother  must  feel  without  their  darl- 
ing sons  who  go  to  the  war. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  a  sweet  home  on  earth,  but  there  is  another, 
better,  happier  and  sweeter  home  up  above  where  we  will  go  and  live 
forever  with  Jesus  if  we  love  him. 

E.  D.  C. 


THE  ALCHEMISTS. 

It  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  man  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  lot  on 
earth.  It  is  true  that  some  men  are  contented  and  do  not  seek  to 
better  themselves  more  than  is  possible,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
vast  population  does  not  try  to  govern  its  feelings  so  wisely.  The 
people  express  their  dissatisfaction  by  a  wish  to  live  always,  a  yearn- 
ing for  plenty  of  worldly  goods,  and  an  insatiate  desire  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  the  future. 

To  accomplish  the  first  wish,  the  ancients  picked  up  a  notion  that, 
though  they  could  not  live  always,  they  might  prolong  their  life  so 
as  to  reckon  the  years  they  should  live  by  hundreds,  instead  of  by  units, 
by  means  of  the  so-called  elixir  vitce  or  water  of  life,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  which  they  spent  so  much  health,  time  and  money. 

To  obtain  unbounded  riches,  they  said  that  it  was  only  necessary 
to  have  the  "  philosopher's  stone,"  and  they  could  make  silver  and 
gold  at  pleasure.  The  search  for  this,  and  the  water  of  life,  formed 
the  principal  feature  in  the  science  of  Alchemy. 

The  origin  of  Alchemy  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  trace. 
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Some  believed  it  was  known  to  Abraham,  also  to  Moses,  who  learned 
it  from  the  Egyptians.  "And  he  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made, 
and  burnt  it  in  the  fire  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strewed  it  upon 
the  water  and  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink  of  it,"  (Exodus 
xxxii,  20,)  is  often  cited  to  show  this.  No  chemist  is  able  to  make 
tlie  powder  of  gold  float  upon  water,  and  Moses  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  method  of  making  and  unmaking  gold,  or  else  the 
whole  was  a  miracle. 

However  great  the  antiquity  of  the  art  may  be,  it  had  no  known 
zealous  supporter  till  about  the  year  A.  D.  750,  when  a  great  enthu- 
siast, Geber  by  name,  wrote  a  large  number  of  works  on  the  subject. 
He  was  called  the  father  of  the  science,  and  compared  those  who 
would  not  believe  in  it,  to  children  who  were  shut  up  in  a  small  room, 
with  no  apertures  or  windows,  and  who,  because  they  could  not  look 
out,  did  not  believe  in  the  outside  world. 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  followers  and  devotees  of  the  science 
began  to  increase.  There  were  learned  men  who  spent  half  their 
lives  in  this  pursuit.  The  celebrated  Roger  Bacon  spent  much  time 
in  this  study,  and  while  searching  for  the  stone,  and  water  of  life, 
found  out  the  way  of  making  gunpowder.  His  first  powder  exploded 
very  suddenly  and  burst  out  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which  it 
was  made,  besides  breaking  off  the  pinnacle  of  a  neighboring  church. 
He  also  invented  the  magic  lantern,  that  pretty  plaything,  in  the 
same  pursuit.  All  the  reward  that  he  got  for  his  pains  was  an  accu- 
sation that  he  gained  his  knowledge  from  the  devil,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  places  where  he  was  not  known,  to  escape  the  perse- 
cutions of  such  accusers. 

One,  Nicholas  Flamel,  came  into  possession  of  a  book  bought  by 
him  for  two  florins,  which  treated  of  Alchemy.  It  was  written  in 
Latin,  and  he  believed  it  to  have  been  written  by  Abraham  himself. 
He  did  not  consider  whether  Latin  was  known  in  Abraham's  time, 
or  not,  but  set  himself  to  study  it  and  find  out  a  hidden  meaning  he 
believed  to  be  in  it,  which  would  enable  him  to  obtain  the  long  sought 
philosopher's  stone.  For  over  twenty-four  years  he  wearied  himself 
in  its  perusal,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
and  made  a  quantity  of  gold. 

Many  others  spent  their  money  in  trying  to  double  or  triple  it.  One 
of  them,  believing  he  had  at  length  obtained  the  water  of  life,  drank 
deeply  of  it,  and  as  the  liquid  was  poisonous,  he  was  immediately 
killed. 

No  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  making  iron,  lead,  mercury  or  pew- 
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ter  into  gold,  and  we  ought  to  be  glad  of  that,  since,  if  the  way  were 
known,  all  the  metals  would  be  made  into  gold  and  we  would  have  to 
devise  a  way  to  make  it  into  the  other  metals  again. 

Alchemy  has  not  been  without  its  use.  Geber  made  important 
chemical  discoveries.  Paracelsus  found  that  mercury  was  a  remedy 
for  a  severe  disease,  and  Van  Helmont  discovered  the  properties  of 
gas,  while  laboring  in  this  vain  search. 

W.  L.  B. 


THE  ZOUAVE  DRILL  AND  DRESS. 

Zouaves,  are  a  body  of  troops  in  the  French  Service,  deriving  their 
name  from  a  tribe  of  Kabyles,  living  among  the  Jaurjura  Mountains 
in  Algeria,  which  are  different  from  infantry  in  military  movements. 
Previous  to  the  capture  of  the  Algerines  by  the  French  in  1830, 
they,  being  noted  throughout  this  region  for  their  warlike  spirit,  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  in  military  movements,  were  employed 
as  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the  different  Barbary  States.  The  con- 
querors, finding  a  body  of  these  fiery  Zouaves  in  the  service  of  the 
Dey,  and  being  struck  with  admiration  at  their  capacity  in  drill  and 
manceuvres,  as  their  movements  were  very  light  and  graceful,  and 
touching  their  feet  on  the  ground  could  scarcely  be  heard,  adopted 
them  into  their  own  service  under  the  name  of  Zouaves,  in  the  hope 
of  reconciling  the  antipathy  between  natives  and  foreigners.  For 
this  purpose,  two  battalions  were  organized  in  which  French  and 
native  soldiers  were  distributed  in  certain  proportions  among  all  the 
companies  which  were  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistments,  and  were 
uniformed  in  the  usual  European  dress,  the  distinctive  Arab  uniforms 
being  taken  off.  However,  proving  to  be  a  failure,  they  were  dis- 
banded, but  in  1837  they  were  reorganized  into  three  battalions  under 
the  gallant  otiicer,  Col.  (afterward  Gen.)  Lamoriciere.  To  the  exer- 
tions of  this  officer  and  his  successor  in  command,  Gen.  Cavaignac, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  great  efficiency  displayed  by  the  dauntless  Zou- 
aves in  many  bloody  skirmishes  and  battles  which  preceded  the  final 
conquest  of  Algeira  by  the  French  force.  An  army  of  Zouaves  was 
raised  to  the  number  of  15,000,  and  uniformed  in  the  picturesque 
garb  of  the  Arab  soldiery.  In  the  Crimean  campaign,  these  Zouaves, 
from  their  daring,  bravery,  and  unabating  courage,  were  pronounced 
to  be  the  elite  of  the  French  army,  and  also  in  the  Italian  campaign 
of  1859,  they  fully  sustained  their  reputation.  The  Zouaves  were 
armed  with  carbines  and  sword  bayonets,  their  dress  consisting  of 
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loose  jackets  and  waistcoats  of  dark  blue  cloth  ornamented  with  yel- 
low braid,  madder  colored^  Turkish  trowsers  which  were  very  large 
and  loose,  white  or  yellow  gaiters,  and  Fez  caps  of  the  same  color, 
making  a  fine  and  soldierly  appearance.  The  jaunty  dress  of  the 
Zouaves,  their  strange  and  quick  evolutions,  and  their  masterly  pre- 
cision of  drill,  attracted  general  admiration  from  the  public,  and  no 
troops  have  been  more  frequently  commended  for  gallant  service  than 
the  Zouave  corps.  For  many  years  there  were  no  Zouaves  in  this 
country,  but  while  the  Crimean  war  was  going  on,  the  bold  and  dar- 
ing bravery  of  the  French  Chasseurs  and  Zouaves  aroused  Col.  Ells- 
worth's enthusiasm.  Being  a  constant  reader  of  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  eventful  campaign,  he  was  naturally  induced  to 
investigate  their  peculiar  drill  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  com- 
pany in  Chicago.  Proving  it  to  be  successful.  Col.  Ellsworth  ap- 
plied himself  assiduously  to  drilling  his  company  in  the  French  sys- 
tem, and  in  a  few  years  they  attained  a  high  point  of  perfection  both 
in  Light  Infantry  and  Zouave  drill,  making  several  exhibitions  in  the 
principal  cities,  in  all  of  which  he  and  his  company  were  received 
with  marked  favor,  as  it  was  a  novelty  in  this  country. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  domestic  war,  Col.  Ellsworth  sought 
and  obtained  permission  to  recruit  a  regiment  of  Zouaves  for  active 
service.  For  this  purpose  he  visited  New  York  City,  and  com- 
menced the  organization  of  a  Zouave  regiment  from  the  members  of 
the  Fire  Department.  He  selected  them  from  this  class,  because  he 
conceived  that  those  men  who  were  accustomed  to  a  rough  life  and 
exposed  to  hardships  were  the  best  calculated  for  hard  fighting. 
When  this  regiment  was  full,  they  immediately  went  to  the  war,  but 
the  life  of  their  noble  commander.  Col.  Ellsworth,  was  suddenly 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  bullet  piercing  through  his  body  while  he  was 
coming  down  from  the  top  of  a  hotel  with  a  secession  flag  in  his  arms, 
having  taken  it  down  from  the  staff  and  hoisted  the  "  Stars  and 
Stripes."  The  news  of  the  assassination  of  Col.  Ellsworth,  caused 
the  utmost  sorrow  and  indignation  throughout  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially in  his  own  native  place.  His  name  will  be  remembered  and 
will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  founder  of  the  popular  Zouave  drill 
in  this  country.    Let  his  ashes  rest  in  peace. 

The  Fire  Zouaves,  as  they  were  called,  fought  with  unusual 
bravery,  and  endured  hardships,  privations  and  dangers  with  cheer- 
fulness. But  it  was  not  the  only  regiment  in  the  war.  Several  regi- 
ments were  raised  after  their  style  ;  and  none  of  them  have  been  less 
praised  than  the  infantry  regiments.    Gen.  McClellan  said  the  Fire 
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2k)uaves  were  the  best  soldiers  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
did  great  service  to  our  country.  We  have  a  company  at  this  vener- 
able Institution,  consisting  entirely  of  deaf  mutes  who  are  drilled  both 
in  Light  Infantry  and  Zouave  tactics.  The  orders  given  to  them  are 
by  the  motions  of  the  Captain's  sword  and  signs.  This  company  is 
called  the  "  Gallaudet  Guard,"  in  honor  of  the  first  founder  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institutions  in  this  country,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet. 

S.  T.  G. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and 
washing;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners 
and  morals;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of 
the  school-room ;  for  which,  including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual 
charge  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account 
of  vacation  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance,  for 
the  punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be  required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the  ages 
of  EIGHT  and  TWENTY-FIVE  ycars ;  must  be  of  a  good  natural  intellect ; 
capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and  correctly; 
free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct,  and  from  any  contagious  disease. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made 
to  the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and 
age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent 
or  guardian.  Applications  as  above  should  be  made  in  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases,  a  certificate  from  two  or  more 
of  the  Selectmen,  Magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
township  or  place  to  which  the '  applicant  belongs,  should  accompany 
the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  'paying  pupils^  may  address 
their  letters  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum;  and  on  all  letters  from 
him  respecting  the  pupils,  postage  will  be  charged. 

The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  the  second  Wednesday  of  Septein- 
her,  and  at  no  other  time  in  the  year.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is 
very  important,  as  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole 
class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its 
formation.    Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the  loss. 
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It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to 
have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they 
come  to  the  Asylum.  This  can  be  easily  done,  and  it  prepares  them 
to  make  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  con- 
cerning him,  he  should  bring  a  written  statement  embracing  specifi- 
cally, the  following  particulars : 

1.  The  name,  in  full. 

2.  Post  office  address,  and  correspondent. 

3.  Day,  month,  and  year  of  birth. 

4.  Cause  of  deafness. 

5.  Names  of  the  parents. 

6.  Names  of  the  children  in  the  order  of  their  age. 

7.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage  ?    If  so,  how  ? 

8.  Has  the  pupil  deaf-mute  relatives?    If  so,  what  ? 

The  pupil  should  be  well  clothed;  that  is  he  should  have  both  sum- 
mer and  winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with 
a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A 
small  sum  of  money  should  also  be  deposited  with  the  steward  of  the 
Asylum,  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided 
for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

There  is  but  one  vacation  in  a  year.  It  begins  on  the  last  Wed- 
nesday of  June,  and  closes  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September; 
when  it  is  expected  that  every  pupil  will  return  punctually. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Vacation,  an  officer  of  the 
Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel  upon  the  railroads 
between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of  them  and  their  baggage, 
on  condition  that  their  friends  will  make  timely  provision  for  their 
expenses  on  the  way,  and  engage  to  meet  and  receive  them  immedi- 
ately on  the  arrival  of  the  early  train  at  various  points  on  the  route 
previously  agreed  on,  and  at  the  station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad,  in  Boston.  A  similar  arrangement  is  made  on  the  Connec- 
ticut River  Railroads,  as  far  as  to  White  River  Junction.  No  person 
will  be  sent  from  the  Asylum  to  accompany  the  pupils  on  their  return; 
but  if  their  fare  is  paid  and  their  trunks  checked  to  Hartford,  it  will 
be  safe  to  send  them  in  charge  of  the  Conductor. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 


To  THE  Patrons  and  Friends  op  the  American  Asylum  : 

The  fiftieth  year  of  the  corporate  existence  of  the  Asylum 
is  now  closing.  Its  charter  was  granted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  State  in  May,  1816,  under  the  title  of ''The 
Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Persons." 

Of  the  sixty-three  persons  named  in  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, eight  are  now  living,  and  of  these,  four  are  still  officially 
connected  with  the  Asylum. 

One  of  the  original  corporators,  Hon.  Seth  Terry,  who  has 
long  been  a  zealous  and  faithful  officer  of  the  Asylum,  died 
on  the  18th  day  of  November  last,  at  the  age  of  84  years. 
Mr.  Terry  was  chosen  a  Director  of  the  Asylum  in  May,  1818; 
in  1820  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Corporation,  which 
office  he  held  until  1830,  when  he  was  again  chosen  a  Direct- 
or, and  continued  a  member  of  the  Board  as  Director  or  Vice 
President  until  his  death.  In  May,  1838,  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  Wm.  Ely,  Esq.,  the  first  Commissioner  of  the  Fund, 
Mr.  Terry  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  discharged  the 
laborious  and  responsible  duties  of  that  office  until  May,  1863, 
when  his  resignation  was  accepted.  During  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life,  his  failing  health  prevented  his  taking  an  active 
part  with  his  associates.  Mr.  Terry,  from  his  long  and  prom- 
inent connection  with  this  Corporation,  and  from  his  efficient 
participation  in  many  other  philanthropic  and  religious  inter- 
ests, was  so  generally  known  to  the  friends,  pupils  and 
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visitors  of  the  Asylum,  that  it  is  needless  for  us  to  speak  at 
length  of  his  character  and  services. 

The  history  of  the  Asylum  for  the  year  just  closed,  is 
marked  by  no  important  changes  or  extraordinary  occur- 
rences. The  accompanying  Report  of  the  Principal  will 
exhibit  in  detail  statistics  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  number 
and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

The  management  of  the  departments  of  Government  and 
Instruction  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  While  the  Princi- 
pal and  his  able  corps  of  Instructors  are  constantly  aiming  to 
increase  and  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  methods 
of  instruction,  no  radical  changes  are  contemplated. 

The  general  reduction  of  prices  and  consequent  decrease 
of  expenses  which  we  hoped  for  at  the  time  of  our  last  Re- 
port, has  not  been  realized  to  any  considerable  extent.  Still, 
under  the  very  judicious  management  of  our  Steward,  Col. 
Kennedy,  the  expenses  of  his  department  have  been  some- 
what reduced. 

The  increase  of  the  annual  charge  which  was  determined 
upon  in  February,  1865,  did  not  affect  tlie  revenue  for  the 
whole  year  ;  but,  from  the  partial  results  of  the  increase,  we 
confidently  hope  that  the  maximum  charge  has  been  reached. 

The  claim  of  the  Asylum  upon  the  Phoenix  National  Bank 
is  still  unsettled,  and  no  income  from  this  source  has  accrued 
during  the  year. 

The  bequest  of  Mr.  Blodgett,  which  was  reported  in  1865, 
has  not  yet  been  received,  nor  its  amount  definitely  ascer- 
tained, but  the  estate  will  probably  be  settled  within  the  next 
four  months.  The  bequest  is  so  limited  in  its  terms,  however, 
that  it  will  not  increase  the  permanent  funds  of  the  Asylum. 

In  behalf  of  the  Directors, 

JOHN  C.  PARSONS,  Clerk. 

Hartford,  May  5, 1866. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  THE  Board  of  Directors: 

The  American  Asylum  entered  upon  its  fiftieth  year  on  the 
15th  of  April  last.  The  first  Report  issued,  bears  the  date 
of  June  1,  1817.  As  the  school  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  the 
April  preceding,  the  Report  gives  a  history  of  the  preliminary 
arrangements,  and  of  the  first  month  and-a-half  of  its  prog- 
ress. The  close  of  the  current  year  of  the  Asylum,  April 
15th,  1867,  will  complete  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  and  its 
general  history,  and  the  incidents  worthy  of  notice  during  the 
half  century  of  its  most  prosperous  and  beneficent  course, 
will  properly  come  under  review  in  connection  with  our  next 
Report.  The  forty-ninth  year  of  the  Asylum,  which  closed  on 
the  15th  ult.,  is  the  one  which  comes  specially  under  notice 
in  the  present  retrospect. 

The  number  of  pupils  present  at  the  date  of  my  last  Re- 
port was  two  hundred  and  twelve.  Fifty-five  new  pupils,  and 
ten  former  pupils,  have  been  admitted  since  that  time,  making 
the  entire  number  under  instruction  during  the  year,  two  hund- 
red and  seventy-seven.  Sixty-three  pupils  have  been  dismissed, 
leaving  the  number  at  present  in  attendance,  two  hundred 
and  fourteen.  These,  including  the  members  of  the  Gallaudet 
Scientific  School,  are  arranged  in  thirteen  classes,  each  under 
the  care  of  a  separate  instructor,  making  an  average  of  a  lit- 
tle over  sixteen  pupils  in  each  class.  While  if  necessary,  two 
or  three  pupils  might  be  added  to  this  number  without  mate- 
rial detriment,  yet  the  attention  of  a  teacher  concentrated 
upon  a  class  of  this  size,  will  ensure  a  much  more  rapid  and 
substantial  progress  than  if  divided  among  a  larger  charge. 

Two  changes  have  occurred  in  the  department  of  instruc- 
tion during  the  year.    Mr.  William  A.  Ayres,  who  had  been 
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with  us  one  year,  left  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  to  enter 
professional  life.  Mr.  DeWitt  Touslej  resigned  his  place  at 
the  same  time,  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  These 
vacancies  have  been  satisfactorily  filled  by  the  engagement  of 
Mr.  William  H.  Weeks,  a  deaf-mute  gentleman,  who  has  had 
sixteen  years  experience  in  the  New  York  Institution,  and  • 
Miss  Catharine  T.  Robinson,  a  semi-mute,  a  young  lady  of 
superior  education^  and  formerly  a  member  of  our  High 
Class.  Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hotchkiss,  who  had  been  engaged  as 
Assistant  Matron,  also  left  at  the  close  of  the  term,  to  accept 
the  appointment  of  Matron  in  the  New  York  'Institution. 
Her  place  has  been  temporarily  and  very  acceptably  filled  by 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Belden,  who  has  devoted  herself  with  great  assi- 
duity and  faithfulness  to  the  duties  of  her  position. 

In  the  coui*se  of  the  year,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing the  diflferent  Legislative  Bodies  of  New  England,  accom- 
panied by  pupils  who  were  beneficiaries  of  the  respective 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  extent  to  which  the 
misfortune  of  deafness  can  be  relieved  by  education.  Our 
party  was  everywhere  most  kindly  and  courteously  received, 
and  the  visits  seemed  productive  of  mutual  satisfaction.  By 
this  means,  the  members  of  these  bodies  residing  in  ^different 
and  distant  parts  of  their  respective  States,  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  sad  condition  of  these  children  before 
education,  and  the  benefits  received  by  their  pupils  fro-m  their 
instruction  at  the  Asylum.  An  interest  was  excited  in  the 
cause  of  deaf-mute  education,  and  its-  feasibility  shown  by 
visible  demonstration. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  in  June,  in  accordance  with  our 
usual  practice,  all  the  classes  were  subjected  to  a  full  and 
critical  examination,  extending  over  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
the  results  of  which  were  highly  gratifying  to  the  teachers, 
and  commendable  to  the  pupils.  The  object  of  the  examina- 
tion was  not  to  display  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  but  to 
ascertain  just  what  they  were.  It  was  conducted  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Instructors  detailed  for  the  purpose,  whose 
^  places  were  temporarily  supplied  by  the  members  of  the  Sci- 
entific schoolj  so  that  the  exercises  of  the  classes  not  under 
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examination  were  not  suspended.  It  was  a  careful  and  thor- 
ough inquiry  into  the  knowledge  of  each  pupil  of  the  studies 
of  the  year,  and  especially  of  his  ability  to  use  and  under- 
stand language.  The  performance  of  each  pupil  was  careful- 
ly marked  by  each  member  of  the  Committee,  the  average  of 
the  marks  given  fixing  the  pupil's  standing  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Tlie  members  of  the  Scientific  School  were  subjected 
to  most  searching  and  critical  tests,  and  acquitted  themselves 
with  great  credit  in  their  various  exercises. 

The  instruction  in  the  Mechanical  Department  has  been 
continued  during  the  year,  with  the  usual  interest  and  suc- 
cess. We  teach  our  pupils  at  present  three  trades,  which 
have  been  found  by  experience  the  best  adapted  to  meet  their 
wants,  viz  :  tailoring,  shoemaking  and  cabinet-making.  The 
infirmity  of  deafness  is  no  bar  to  success  in  these  and  in  sev- 
eral other  employments ;  on  the  contrary,  deaf  mutes  often 
make  efficient  and  skillful  workmen.  None  of  our  pupils  are 
placed  in  the  shops  under  the  age  of  twelve.  All  the  girls 
are  instructed  in  plain  sewing,  knitting  and  in  light  domestic 
work. 

The  Tailor's  Shop  is  under  the  efficient  management  of 
Miss  Margaret  Greenlaw,  who  has  occupied  this  position  for 
thirteen  years.  The  smaller  boys,  and  such  of  the  girls  as 
wish  to  become  tailoresses,  are  placed  here.  Thirty  boys  and 
four  girls  are  employed  in  this  shop.  The  little  boys  learn 
the  use  of  the  needle,  and  acquire  habits  of  industry.  The 
garments  manufactured  are  those  of  boys'  wear,  and  are 
mostly  used  by  the  pupils.  The  room  is  well  warmed  and 
ventilated,  and  the  pupils  occupy  chairs  or  high  seats,  and  are 
not  confined  in  the  constrained  position  which  sometimes  in- 
jures the  health  of  those  who  follow  this  employment. 

The  Cabinet  Shop  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rufus  Lewis, 
who  has  faithfully  discharged  his  duties  in  this  department  for 
twenty-six  years.  He  has  twenty-four  boys  under  his  super- 
vision. Tlie  boys  show  much  ingenuity  in  the  manufacture 
of  various  articles  of  furniture.  They  make  bureaus,  tables, 
secretaries,  desks,  &c.,  and  some  of  their  work  would  do  no 
discredit  to  accomplished  journeymen.    In  this  shop  the  boys 
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learn  the  use  of  tools,  aud  after  leaving  the  Asylum,  can  become 
carpenters,  coopers,  or  carriage-makers,  if  they  prefer.  Many 
hundred  deaf  mutes  in  New  England  are  earning  a  good  liv- 
ing by  the  trade  acquired  here. 

The  Shoe  Shop  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  William  B.  Flagg,  who  has  managed  it  with 
entire  satisfaction.  Twenty-seven  boys  are  employed  here. 
They  are  occupied  in  manufacturing  all  styles  of  shoes,  and 
in  repairing,  and  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  the  art  in  all  its 
branches.  This  trade  is  found  to  be  specially  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  it  demands  but  little  capital,' 
is  easily  learned,  and  furnishes  constant  occupation.  The 
shop  is  so  arranged  that  much  of  the  work  is  done  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  thus  obviating  the  objection  which  is  sometimes 
made  to  this  employment. 

I  regard  the  Mechanical  Department  of  the  Institution  as 
constituting  a  most  important  branch  of  our  course  of  train- 
ing, and  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Most  of  these  children  belong  to  the  honorable  class 
who  depend  upon  their  own  exertions  in  some  form  for  their 
support.  The  trades  they  here  learn  place  them  in  an  inde- 
pendent position,  unite  them  to  the  productive  classes  of 
society,  and  give  them  the  ability  not  only  to  maintain  them- 
selves, but  often  to  assist  their  friends.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  a  competent  person  must  be  employed  to  superintend  the 
work,  and  stock  and  tools  furnished,  considering  the  fact, 
also,  that  many  of  the  pupils  are  children,  and  that  their  work 
must  come  into  competition  with  that  of  experienced  mechan- 
ics, and  with  the  rapid  production  of  machinery,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  shops  should  be  to  the  Institution  a 
source  of  pecuniary  profit.  The  best  result  we  could  antici- 
pate is  that  they  should  not  become  a  matter  of  heavy 
expense.  In  some  years,  the  utmost  care  has  not  sufficed  to 
prevent  this,  and  the  outlays  are  always  somewhat  in  excess 
of  the  returns.  In  my  judgment,  the  expense  is  as  legiti- 
mate and  proper  as  that  incurred  for  the  intellectual  educa- 
tion of  our  pupils. 

In  relation  to  learning  trades,  as  well  as  to  the  intellectual 
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progress  of  our  pupils,  the  age  at  which  they  enter  the  Asyl- 
um becomes  a  matter  of  importance.  In  common  with 
others  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  deaf 
mutes,  I  am  convinced  that  their  school  education  should  not 
commence  earlier  than  ten,  or  be  deferred  longer  than  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  for  many  reasons  the  latter  age  is  prefera- 
ble. Before  this  period,  the  pupil  rarely  attains  a  mental 
maturity  to  overcome  easily  the  seriout'  obstacles  he  must 
meet  in  acquiring  language,  or  physical  strength  to  bear  with- 
out detriment  the  confinement  and  labor  of  the  school-room. 
Earlier  than  this,  he  cannot  profitably  commence  learning  a 
trade,  which  is  so  desirable  a  part  of  his  training.  The  time 
previous  to  reaching  this  age  is  by  no  means  lost.  The  deaf- 
mute  child  has  everything  to  learn,  and  the  lessons  of  the  • 
fireside  and  of  home  he  cannot  afford  to  lose.  He  should  not 
be  torn  from  the  family  circle,  and  separated  from  the  mould- 
ing influences  and  social  culture  of  domestic  scenes  during 
his  earliest  years.  The  peculiarities  of  his  infirmity  present 
the  strongest  reasons  for  bringing  these  influences  around  him 
as  closely  as  possible.  These  early  years  should  be  spent  in 
developing  his  physical  powers  by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  in 
cultivating  his  affections,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
enlightening  his  mind.  He  can  easily  be  taught  at  home  to 
write  the  names  of  common  objects  presented  in  nature,  or 
in  pictures,  the  names  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  of 
domestic  animals,  and  many  of  the  common  processes  of 
arithmetic.  By  such  a  course,  many  of  the  peculiarities  in- 
duced by  his  deafness  are  rubbed  off,  and  he  becomes  more 
like  other  children.  His  mind  is  stimulated  and  he  is  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  his  education  in  the  Institution  at  great 
advantage. 

A  very  common  mistake  is  made  with  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  Institutions  for  deaf  mutes.  Perhaps  in  our  case,  the 
term  "Asylum."  has  contributed  to  this  misunderstanding.  It 
is  not  designed  as  a  home  for  deaf  mutes  who  are  specially 
unfortunate,  for  those  who  are  orphans,  or  neglected  or  des- 
titute, however  sad  their  case  may  be.  It  is  a  school  for  their 
education,  and  not  a  hospital  for  their  support.    We  employ 
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not  physicians,  nurses  and  servants,  but  teachers  of  ability 
and  experience,  and  all  the  appliances  of  the  Institution  are 
for  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  and  not  simply  for  their 
maintainance.  We  do  not  in  ordinary  cases  feel  at  liberty  to 
retain  pupils  who  prove  to  be  incapable  of  intellectual  prog- 
ress. We  not  unfrequently  have  applications  to  receive 
children  who  are  not  sufficiently  mature  to  enter  upon  sys- 
tematic instruction,  and  they  are  pressed  upon  us,  either  be- 
cause they  have  lost  their  friends,  or,  in  some  cases,  because 
their  friends  desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  their  support.  To  these  applications,  for  the  reasons 
given,  we  cannot  respond,  and  some  temporary  arrangement 
should  be  made  for  their  relief. 

In  previous  Reports,  mention  has  been  made  of  the  two 
systems  of  instruction  employed  in  the  education  of  deaf 
mutes,  and  of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  one  introduced 
into  this  coijntry  by  Dr.  Gallaudet  when  the  Asylum  was  first 
opened.  Every  year's  experience  serves  to  confirm  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment,  and  to  bear  testimony  to  the  pre- 
eminent success  of  this  method  of  reaching  the  minds  of 
deaf  mutes,  and  relieving  their  misfortune.  The "  reference 
made  to  these  systems,  however,  in  former  Reports,  has  been 
rather  of  the  nature  of  allusion,  and  casual  remark,  than  a 
distinct  setting  forth  of  their  peculiarities,  and  the  reasons  for 
preferring  instruction  by  signs  above  any  and  all  other  meth- 
ods. There  is  a  charm  coimected  with  the  idea  of  restoring 
a  deaf  mute  to  speech,  which  is  not  without  its  effect  upon  the 
popular  mind,  so  that  any  effort  in  this  direction  which  looks 
towards  success,  meets  with  favor.  Were  success  in  the  case 
of  the  great  mass  of  deaf  mutes,  to  any  valuable  extent  at- 
tainable or  possible,  every  friend  of  suffering  humanity  would 
rejoice,  and  none  more  than  those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to 
their  education.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to  restore 
speech  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  any  considerable  or  useful 
degree,  that  the  processes  by  which  it  is  attempted  are  tedious 
and  exhausting,  and  that  the  results  attained  are  unsatisfac- 
tory and  transient  in  their  character,  is  not  fully  understood 
and  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  explained.   It  may,  there- 
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fore,  be  proper  to  state  somewhat  more  fully  than  we  have 
been  w^ont,  our  reasons  for  rejecting  articulation  as  the  medi- 
um, or  as  the  end  of  instruction,  and  for  adopting  signs  as  the 
instrument  for  teaching  the  deaf  mute  language,  and  accom- 
plishing the  great  work  of  his  education.  If  these  reasons 
and  explanations  seem  trite  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  tlie 
infirmity  of  deaf  mutes,  and  with  what  they  need  to  relieve 
them,  there  are  others  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  may  desire  to  have  the  means  of  forming  for 
themselves  an  independent  judgment  on  a  point  so  seriously 
affecting  the  welfare  of  this  class  of  the  community. 

There  is  a  class  of  children  in  our  Institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  have  not  entirely  lost  their 
hearing.  This  sense  is  impaired,  but  not  lost.  They  can 
still  distinguish  articulate  sounds,  if  enunciated  distinctly,  or 
perhaps  near  the  ear.  Now,  the  question  is  not  whether  a 
child  who  can  hear  should  be  instructed  to  use  his  vocal  or- 
gans. No  one  disputes  this,  in  theory  or  in  practice.  AYe 
talk  to  such  children,  and  require  them  to  talk  to  us — to  re- 
cite orally,  and  to  make  known  their  wants  in  the  same  man- 
ner. We  may  remark  here,  it  is  surprising  how  slight  a  defect 
in  the  hearing  will  sometimes  deprive  a  child  of  the  benefit  of  a 
common  school.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  when  the 
ear  is  only  dull  and  slow,  and  a  little  special  attention  would 
relieve  the  difficulty,  the  teacher  will  take  no  pains  to  meet 
his  infirmity,  and  the  child,  failing  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain 
oral  instruction,  is  brought  to  a  school  for  deaf  mutes  for 
education. 

Another  class  is  brought  to  us  who  lost  their  hearing  by 
disease  or  accident,  after  having  learned  to  talk.  In  some 
cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  liearing  is  entirely  lost,  the  artic- 
ulation is  retained,  and  the  child  can  communicate  readily  by 
speech  though  the  intonations  may  be  unpleasant.  Both  these 
classes  are  exceptional.  Such  children  do  not  properly  belong 
among  deaf  mutes,  and  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  method  for  their  instruction.  Inasmuch  as  their 
medium  of  communication  with  others  has  not  been  lost,  there 
can  be  no  call  for  its  restoration,  and  there  can  well  be  no 
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greater  imposition  in  articulation,  or  in  signs,  than  to  parade 
the  attainments  of  such  pupils  as  fair  specimens  of  the  results 
of  the  respective  systems  of  instruction  ;  yet  this  is  some- 
times done,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  honest  and  honorable 
instructors,  and  to  the  lasting  injury  of  the  cause  of  deaf- 
mute  education,  the  friends  of  deaf  mutes  being  led  by  such 
exhibitions  to  expect  from  either  system  far  greater  attain- 
ments than  can  by  any  possibility  be  realized.  The  question 
regarding  the  best  system  of  deaf-mute  education  refers  solely 
to  those  who  are  congenitally  deaf,  and  to  those  who,  having 
lost  their  hearing  before  they  learned  to  speak,  are  now  una- 
ble to  distinguish  by  the  ear  articulate  sounds :  these  two 
classes  include  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  number  who  are 
brought  to  the  Asylum  for  education. 

The  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  rival  systems 
are  based,  reveal  at  once  the  mistake  of  the  one,  and  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  the  other.  Samuel  Heinicke,  the  Founder 
of  the  German  system,  asserted  that  ideas  can  only  be  asso- 
ciated with  articulate  words,  and  that  thought  is  impossible 
except  through  this  medium.  As. he  held  that  abstract  ideas 
cannot  be  communicated  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  either  by 
written  characters,  or  by  pantomimic  signs,  of  coarse  they  are 
shut  up  to  articulation  as  the  only  medium  of  obtaining 
knowledge.  Although  these  absurd  notions  have  long  since 
been  abandoned  by  German  teachers  themselves,  their  influ- 
ence, and  the  methods  which  sprung  from  them,  still  remain. 
The  Abbe  de  L'Epee,  the  Founder  of  the  French  system, 
maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  basis  of  his  method, 
that  ideas  are  as  easily  and  naturally  associated  with  written 
words,  and  with  the  signs  or  gestures  of  deaf  mutes,  as  with 
vocal  sounds,  and  that  both  may  be  the  medium  of  thought. 
He  might  have  gone  still  further,  and  said  that  while  most 
vocal  sounds,  and  all  written  characters  represent  ideas  by  a 
law  entirely  arbitrary  and  conventional,  many  signs  represent 
ideas  naturally  and  irresistibly,  and  so  far  they  have  a  positive 
advantage  over  all  other  methods  of  communication.  The 
two  systems,  proceeding  thus  as  we  have  remarked,  from 
lundamental  principles,  one  of  which  is  manifestly  erroneous, 
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and  the  other  as  plainly  true,  it  is  not  singular  that  they 
should  themselves  partake  of  the  same  characteristics. 

In  common  with  the  great  body  of  instructors  of  deaf 
mutes,  with  the  exception  of  the  German  teachers,  we  reject 
articulation  as  a  system  of  instruction,  for  the  following, 
among  other  prominent  reasons  : — 

1st.  In  this  method  of  instruction  j  a  great  deal  of  time  is  lost 
in  teaching  sounds,  which  is  of  no  benefit  in  mental  culture. 

For  a  considerable  period,  the  effort  of  tlie  teacher  is 
expended  simply  upon  mechanical  articulation.  It  is  to  teach 
the  pupil  to  produce  the  proper  sounds.  The  change  in  tlie 
vocal  organs  in  making  various  sounds,  is  so  slight  that  it 
requires  the  keenest  observation,  the  most  careful  and  even 
painful  attention  to  note  them,  and  the  sounds  can  only  be 
reproduced  or  imitated  by  oft  repeated  trials  and  long  prac- 
tice, if  at  all.  All  the  labor  required  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
utter  sounds,  and  this  as  will  be  seen  is  immense,  imparts  no 
knowledge  whatever.  A  word  from  a  language  which  we  do 
not  understand,  may  be  sounded  in  the  ear  for  a  century  with- 
out imparting  any  conception  of  its  meaning,  much  less  will 
the  position  and  movement  of  the  vocal  organs  interpret  it. 
In  some  articulating  schools,  two  years  are  spent,  and  in  others 
a  still  longer  period  upon  elementary  sounds,  and  single 
words,  before  connected  language  is  attempted.  Tiiis  time 
is  almost  entirely  lost  to  mental  culture.  It  is  occupied  in 
teaching  sounds,  and  not  in  conveying  ideas.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  German  teachers,  Mr.  Haug,  acknowledges 
"  that  the  first  years  of  instruction  must  be  regarded  as  lost 
in  reference  to  moral  and  intellectual  education,  and  the  study 
of  language,  since  exercises  in  articulation  contribute  little 
or  nothing  to  the  development  of  the  intellect,  and  are  still 
less  adequate  to  answer  the  religious  wants."* 

2.  Under  this  system,  a  large  class  of  deaf  mutes  must  be 
left  witiiout  instruction. 

While  a  small  number  whose  minds  are  active,  powers  of 
observation  acute,  and  vocal  organs  peculiarly  flexible,  may 
with  sufficient  labor,  be  taught  to  enunciate  sounds,  and  to  use 


*Dis.  at  Pforzheim,  p.  2. 1847 
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spoken  language,  with  a  very  large  class,  this  is  found  and 
acknowledged  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  Accordingly,  in 
schools  where  articulation  is  the  basis  of  instruction,  the  selec- 
tion of  pupils  is  made  with  great  care,  and  many  applicants  are 
rejected.  In  most  German  schools,  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
are  rejected  at  the  outset.  Even  with  this  careful  selection,  a 
large  number  are  dismissed  after  trial  as  incapable  of  progress. 
In  some  schools  as  many  as  one  in  five,  and  in  others  one  in 
three,  are  dismissed  for  this  reason.  Having  no  aid  from  the 
ear.  in  producing  the  proper  sound,  and  depending  entirely  on 
the  eye,  only  the  closest  observation  can  mark,  and  only  the 
most  flexible  organs  imitate  the  positions  required  for  the 
different  sounds.  In  the  German  language,  where  each  letter 
has  the  same  sound  in  all  combinations,  this  difficulty  is  almost 
insuperable.  In  the  French,  and  more  than  all,  in  the  Eng- 
lish, with  its  silent  letters  and  anomalous  constructipn,  the 
task  is  still  more  formidable.  The  most  distinguished  Ger- 
man teachers  allow  that  not  more  than  one-fourth,  at  most,  of 
the  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  can  advantageously  be 
taught  to  speak.  Unless  taught  by  some  other  method,  the  re- 
maining three-fourths  must  be  left  in  ignorance.  Indeed,  those 
who  are  found  incapable  of  learning  to  speak,  are  considered 
as  deficient  in  intellect.  Where  pupils  are  taught  by  signs, 
not  one  in  fifty  is  rejected  for  incapacity,  and  cases  are  rare 
in  which  pupils  do  not  obtain  a  fair  education. 

3.  The  intonations,  of  the  voice  and  the  distortions  of  the 
countenance  in  teaching  and  practicing  articulation  are  disa- 
greeable. 

These  would  be  considerations  of  minor  importance,  if  this 
method  of  instruction,  were  in  other  respects,  undeniably  the 
best.  But  where  this  fact  does  not  appear,  they  are  worthy 
of  notice.  As  the  ear  is  closed,  the  pupil  has  no  guide  to 
modulate  the  voice,  or  to  measure  the  tone  and  quantity,  and 
the  expulsion  of  sound  must  be  very  much  a  matter  of  hap- 
hazard. Some  pupils  speak  only  in  a  whisper  and  cannot 
rise  above  it.  Others  take  a  very  high  key,  with  the  tones 
harsh  and  unnatural,  like  a  screech.  Others  still  speak  in 
rough  heavy  explosions,  without  modulation  or  inflexion. 
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Of  course,  the  impression  made  upon  persons  addressed  is  any 
thing  but  agreeable.  Mr.  Weld  remarks,  "  I  scarcely  met 
with  an  intelligent  person  of  any  rank,  even- in  Germany, 
who  spoke  of  the  articulation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  with 
approbation.  It  was  rather  with  disgust  as  a  matter  very 
repulsive,  and  disagreeable."*  Educated  pupils  of  refined 
taste,  who  have  lost  their  hearing,  are  usually  unwilling  to 
speak  from  the  feeling  that  the  intonations  of  their  voice  are 
not  agreeable.  The  excellent  Dr.  Kitto,  invariably  resorted 
to  writing  in  conversing  with  his  friends,  though  he  would 
talk  freely  with  children.  The  instances  where  the  tones  are 
soft  and  pleasant,  are  rare  and  happy  exceptions,  and  usually 
cases  where  the  hearing  has  been  lost  at  a  comparatively  late 
period.  The  distortions  of  countenance  which  are  deemed 
necessary  in  teaching  the  simplest  elements,  in  order  to  show 
the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in  producing  the  required 
sound,  are  not  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  could  hardly  be 
endured  except  as  the  best  means  of  securing  an  important 
end. 

4.  The  prominent  cases  of  success  in  Institutions  of  this 
character,  are  pupils  who  lost  their  hearing  after  they  had 
learned  to  talk,  and  have  never  lost  their  articulation. 

We  have  pupils  of  this  class  in  all  our  Institutions.  Of 
course,  their  ability  ai^d  attainments  are  no  test  of  what 
instruction  in  articulation  can  effect  for  persons  born  deaf 
and  dumb.  Yet  these  cases  are  constantly  brought  forward 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  cases  of  this  character  which  have 
made  so  much  impression  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  instruction 
by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  its  processes  or  general 
results.  Says  Professor  Eschricht,  of  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  "  I  cannot  but  avow  my  conviction  that  all  the 
deaf  mutes  [in  the  German  Institutions]  who  speak  easily 
and  pleasantly,  and  who  in  most  of  the  Institutions  are  made 
far  too  prominent,  were  not  deaf  from  birth,  but  became 
deaf  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years."!  1'^^®  experiment  which 
is  being  tried  in  a  neighboring  city  that  has  excited  some 

*  Weld's  Rep.,  p.  119. 

tProf.  Day  mentions  the  following  fact :  In  the  year  1845,  one  of  the  teachers 
in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Copenhagen,  named  Dahlenip, 
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notice,  is  not  with  a  congenital  deaf  mute,  but  with  a  bright 
little  girl  who  lost  her  hearing  after  she  had  learned  to  talk, 
and  who  was  considered  quite  precocious  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage up  to  the  time  of  her  misfortune.  We  wish  the  high- 
est success  to  every  effort  to  teach  this  class  of  children  to 
talk.  By  faithful  and  skillful  instruction,  their  speech  may 
often  be  in  a  great  measure  restored,  but  success  here  consti- 
tutes no  argument  for  teaching  congenital  deaf  mutes  by  the 
same  process.  Abundant  experience  has  shown  that  the  case 
of  a  congenital  deaf  mute  who  can  speak  readily,  pleasantly 
and  intelligibly,  even  after  prolonged  and  patient  instruction 
is  exceedingly  rare.  Careful  observation  proves  that  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  in  these  Institutions  get  sub- 
stantial benefit ;  with  the  rest  very  little  or  nothing  is  gained. 

5.  The  ability  to  converse  in  general  society  is  not  secured 
by  this  method  of  instruction. 

While  many  deaf  mutes  may  be  taught  a  few  common-place 
phrases,  and  to  communicate  with  their  teachers  on  familiar 
subjects  upon  which  they  have  received  special  instruction,  be- 
yond this,  their  articulation,  except  in  rare  instances,  is  of  little 
use  to  them.  Nothing  is  more  fully  established  than  the  fact 
that  only  a  very  few  deaf  mutes  can  make  themselves  under- 
stood upon  miscellaneous  subjects  in  general  society  by  articu- 
lation. The  warmest  advocates  of  the  system  are  obliged  to  con- 
cede this,  and  no  one  denies  it,  or  claims  that  they  become  able 
to  take  part  in  general  conversation,  or  to  comprehend  much  that 
is  not  specially  addressed  to  them.  Prof.  Day  says,  "  a  very 
general  impression  seems  to  prevail  among  intelligent  Germans, 
that  the  articulation  of  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb  is  unin- 
telligible. While  I  have  met  some  who  maintained  the  con- 
trary, the  more  common  testimony  given  by  Professors,  Cler- 
gymen, and  gentlemen  of  other  professions  is,  'We  cannot 

visited  the  most  important  German  Institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment, and  on  his  return,  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  German  method. 
The  Danish  government,  before  venturing  to  adopt  this  recommendation,  against 
the  judgment  of  the  other  teachers,  wisely  committed  the  whole  subject  to  Dr. 
Eschricht,  who  pronounced  adversely  to  the  proposal  of  Dahlerup.  The  result  is 
that  the  Royal  Institution  at  Copenhagen  still  continues  to  teach  on  the  French 
method.   Am.  Annals,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  130,  1. 
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understand  them.'  "*    It  is  left  to  foreign  travelers  to  imbibe 

extravagant  notions,  and  to  spread  inflated  accounts  of  the 
correctness  with  which  these  children  use  spoken  language. 
Sentences  and  words  that  might  be  understood  by  the  teacher 
are  unintelligible  to  a  stranger  and  often  no  effort  of  repeti- 
tion can  bring  a  remedy.  The  end  therefore  which  is  urged 
as  the  grand  argument  for  the  excellence  of  this  method,  viz. : 
that  it  gives  deaf  mutes  an  easy  method  of  intercourse  with  • 
society,  is  not  in  any  case  satisfactorily  attained :  while  with 
more  than  three-fourths  of  this  class  who  need  education,  it 
is  an  utter  failure. 

6.  A  large  number  of  teachers  is  required,  and  thus  the 
expense  of  instruction  is  materially  increased. 

In  all  the  elementary  processes  only  one  pupil  can  be  taught 
at  a  time.  The  teacher  must  be  directly  in  front  of  the  pupil, 
and  is  often  obliged  to  adjust  his  organs  to  enable  him  to  utter 
the  proper  sound.  Hours  must  sometimes  be  expended  on  a 
single  combination,  and  when  the  pupil  seems  to  have  mas- 
tered it,  it  is  easily  forgotten,  and  the  lesson  must  be  repeated. 
The  long  tedious  process  of  teaching  each  individual  sound 
and  combination  and  word  must  be  gone  over  with  each  pupil, 
and  repeated  again  and  again.  Of  course  the  time  of  a  teacher 
must  be  fully  occupied  with  a  small  number  of  children. 
Four  or  five  pupils  are  considered  a  proper  number  for  one 
teacher,  and  eight  the  maximum.  In  teaching  by  signs,  instruc- 
tion can  be  imparted  at  the  same  time  to  a  class  of  sixteen  or 
twenty  pupils.  In  teaching  articulation,  at  least  double  the 
number  of  teachers  is  required. 

7.  Under  this  system,  religious  instruction  must  be  defer- 
red to  a  late  period  in  the  course,  and  religious  worship  is 
almost  or  entirely  impossible. 

The  simplest  elements  of  religious  truth  can  be  intelligibly 
communicated  to  a  child  by  signs,  during  the  first  month  of 
his  residence  at  school,  and  worship  can  be  conducted  through 
this  medium  as  effectively  and  with  as  much  power  and  inter- 
est as  by  any  other.  We  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  as- 
serting that  to  articulate  the  most  simple  discourse  before  an 


*Day's  Rep.,  pp.  107,  8. 
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assembly  of  deaf  mutes  so  as  to  be  understood  by  any  consid- 
erable number  of  tliem,  is  entirely  impracticable.  We  are 
not  aware  that  it  is  ever  attempted,  even  where  articulation  is 
taught,  and  if  it  were,  it  w^ould  be  to  the  great  portion  of 
those  present  an  unmeaning  farce.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  only  articulation  which  a  deaf  mute  can  understand 
is  that  addressed  to  him  personally.  Not  the  most  enthusias- 
tic instructor  in  articulation  claims  that  a  company  of  deaf 
mutes  can  understand  an  oral  address  delivered  to  hearing 
persons.  Even  Habermaas,  a  distinguished  deaf-mute  teach- 
er, and  the  most  accomplished  articulator  in  Prussia,  (who, 
by  the  way,  was  not  born  deaf  and  never  lost  his  speech,)  con- 
fessed himself  unable  to  understand  what  was  said  from  the 
pulpit.  The  necessities  of  the  system  forbid  the  introduction 
of  religious  instruction  during  the  early  part  of  the  course. 
In  all  articulating  schools  it  is  deferred  till  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  and  in  many  to  the  fourtli  and  fifth.  This  fact, 
added  to  the  one  already  mentioned,  would  of  itself  consti- 
tute a  strong  objection  to  the  system. 

8.  In  teaching  by  articulation,  signs  are  still  indispensable. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  utterance  of  sounds 

conveys  no  idea.  The  explosion  of  words  does  not  explain 
their  meaning.  All  teachers  by  articulation  are  obliged  to 
use  signs  to  explain  sounds,  and  although  they  desire  to  drop 
them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  depend  entirely  upon  speech, 
yet  they  find  themselves  unable  to  do  this.  The  most  distin- 
guished teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  their  les- 
sons with  explanatory  signs,  and  without  this  accompaniment, 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  very  imperfectly  understood.  Signs, 
therefore,  so  far  from  impeding  the  advancement  of  the  pupil, 
are  indispensable  to  his  progress.  It  is  the  long  time  spent 
upon  the  sound  of  the  letters  and  words  that  is  lost  to  him. 

9.  The  age  at  which  it  is  found  ruecessary  to  commence 
education  by  articulation,  precludes  learning  a  trade. 

Instruction  in  articulation  must  be  commenced  early,  while 
the  vocal  organs  are  flexible  and  easily  managed.  It  is  gen- 
erally commenced  as  early  as  seven,  and  some  teachers  prefer 
to  begin  even  earlier  than  this.    If  instruction  is  deferred  to 
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a  much  later  period,  the  muscles  become  rigid  and  unmanage- 
able, and  the  labor  is  greatly  increased.  At  this  age,  however, 
not  only  does  the  child  lack  strength  of  mind  to  grasp  and 
retain  ideas  communicated  to  him,  so  that  much  of  the  labor 
expended  upon  him  must  be  lost,  but  he  also  lacks  strength 
of  body  to  enter  upon  a  trade.  In  most  schools  of  this  kind, 
the  entire  education  of  the  child  is  completed  and  he  is  dis- 
missed, before  reaching  the  proper  age  for  engaging  in  any 
kind  of  handicraft.  It  is  peculiarly  difficult  for  deaf  mutes 
to  find  persons  who  will  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries  of  a 
trade,  though  it  is  easy  for  them  to  obtain  employment  after 
they  have  become  good  workmen.  If  they  can  receive  this 
instruction  during  the  progress  of  their  education,  it  is  a 
great  gain,  and  the  loss  of  this  opportunity,  where  they  must 
depend  upon  their  own  exertions  for  their  support,  is  a  serious 
matter.  It  must  frequently  turn  the  scale  between  a  reliant 
self-support,  and  a  servile,  life-long  dependence. 

10.  In  addition  to  speaking  the  words  of  the  language,  the 
deaf  mute  must  acquire  the  ability  to  read  on  the  lips. 

Even  after  he  has  learned  to  pronounce  satisfactorily  the  • 
sounds  and  words  of  the  language,  he  is  not  by  any  means 
restored  to  free  intercourse  with  society.  He  can  then  only 
make  known  his  wants :  he  cannot  understand  what  is  said  to 
him.  If  a  deaf  mute  can  communicate  his  ideas  by  writing, 
he  can  comprehend  what  is  said  to  him  in  the  same  way.  Not 
so  with  the  articulator.  He  may  be  able  to  make  himself  well 
understood  in  addressing  others,  and  yet  be  entirely  in  the 
dark  in  regard  to  their  reply.  In  order  to  understand  this, 
he  must  learn  to  read  upon  the  lips,  an  acquirement  more 
tedious  and  difficult  than  learning  to  speak.  It  is  possible 
only  under  the  following  conditions:  1.  There  must  be  a 
strong  light.  2.  The  speaker  must  be  directly  in  front,  so  as 
to  give  a  distinct  view  of  the  vocal  organs.  3.  He  must  be 
near  the  person  addressed:  usually  five  feet  is  considered 
the  maximum,  though  some  require  to  be  within  two  or  three 
feet.  Pupils,  however,  can  sometimes  understand  their  in- 
structors at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  4.  The  words 
must  be  slowly  and  distinctly  enunciated,  not  as  in  ordinary 
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conversation,  but  with  special  reference  to  the  deaf  mute 
alone.  When  these  favorable  conditions  are  realized  it  is  not 
possible  to  distinguish  every  word.  All  that  is  ordinarily  ex 
pected  is  to  catch  some  prominent  words,  from  which  the 
others  may  be  guessed.  Some  previous  familiarity,  also,  with 
the  vocal  organs  of  the  speaker,  and  with  the  subject  of  dis- 
course, is  almost  essential.  With  respect  to  many  words  and 
phrases,  abundant  repetition  is  indispensable.  Taking  into 
view  the  conditions  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  and 
the  intense  observation  and  the  almost  intuitive  perception 
required  from  those  addressed,it  is  evident  that  only  here  and 
there  one  of  an  assembly  of  deaf  mutes  could,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  comprehend  an  oral  address.  One 
of  the  most  competent  and  candid  observers,  who  has  person- 
ally and  thoroughly  investigated  this  subject,  after  witnessing 
the  exercises  of  an  advanced  class  who  were  taught  by  artic- 
ulation, gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  about  one-third  of  the 
pupils  understood  most  of  what  was  said  by  the  teacher ;  an- 
other third  lost  a  considerable  part,  while  the  remainder  got  little 
•  or  nothing.  Yet  Dr.  Howe  makes  the  astonishing  assertion,  that 
if  mutes  "were  taught  articulation  *  *  they  might  attend 
public  worship  in  our  churches,  *  *  most  of  them  would 
seize  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  sermon,  and  the  intelligent 
ones  would  catch  enough  of  the  very  words  of  the  preacher 
to  understand  his  discourse.' '  !*  Although  "  thiss  tatement  is 
not  made  hastily,  or  thoughtlessly,"  yet  words  could  hardly 
combine  one  more  at  variance  with  notorious  facts.  It  is  not 
at  all  pretended  that  articulating  pupils  can  take  part  in  the 
conversation  of  a  promiscuous  company,  even  after  the  severe 
and  double  labor  of  teaching  them  to  pronounce  words,  and 
to  read  them  on  the  lips  has  been  expended  upon  them. 

11.  The  results  of  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  by  signs, 
which  we  constantly  witness  in  Institutions  conducted  upon 
this  principle,  are  so  far  beyond  those  attained  by  teachers  of 
articulation,  as  to  partake,  in  their  eyes,  of  the  marvelous. 

With  all  their  courtesy,  these  gentlemen  can  hardly  refrain 
-  from  denying  the  truth  and  reality  of  these  results.    In  the 


•2d  Rep.  Board  of  State  Charities,  p.  56. 
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knowledge  of  language  which  our  pupils  obtain,  in  their  abil- 
ity to  use  it  readily  and  elegantly,  in  the  style  and  accuracy 
of  their  compositions,  and  in  their  general  information,  they 
are  incomparably  superior  to  those  instructed  under  the  other 
system.  An  examination  of  the  compositions  appended  to 
the  Eeports  of  any  of  our  prominent  Institutions  will  be  sat- 
isfactory testimony  to  this  point.  So  decided  and  strong  is 
this  impression,  even  among  teachers  of  articulation,  that  the 
Principal  of  one  of  their  largest  schools  in  Europe,  in  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Weld,  did  not  scruple  to  deny  and  to  scout 
the  idea  that  these  compositions  were  the  unaided  productions 
of  deaf  mutes! 

The  reasons  thus  briefly  presented — and  others  might  be 
added — are  believed  to  be  sufficient  in  importance  to  justify 
the  preference  given  by  the  honored  Founder  of  our  Asylum, 
Dr.  Gallaudet,  to  the  use  of  signs  as  the  best  method  for  in- 
structing deaf  mutes. 

These  objections  to  teaching  articulation  are  inherent  in 
the  system,  and  inseparable  from  it.  No  amount  of  labor,  of 
ingenuity,  or  of  invention,  can  remove  or  essentially  modify 
them.  Articulation  is  and  must  be  taught  now  in  the  same 
way  that  was  practiced  by  the  distinguished  Founder  of  the 
system,  in  1750 :  by  the  slow  and  tedious  utterance  of  indi- 
vidual sounds  and  combinations.  It  proposes  no  new  pro- 
cesses, it  presents  no  new  way  of  avoiding  or  of  overcoming 
the  formidable  obstacles  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
must  encounter,  and  where  its  work  is  carefully  noted,  it  must 
always  prove  equally  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is,  in 
fact,  working  against  nature.*  The  deaf  mute,  in  losing  his 
hearing,  has  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  the  recovery  of 

*Diesterweg,  who  is  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  writer  on  the  education  of 
youth  in  Germany,  has  thus  expressed  his  convictions  :  "  Without  the  most  in- 
controvertible certainty  of  the  most  extraordinary  benefits,  to  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way,  the  exercising  (of  the  deaf  and  dumb)  in  articulation  would  be  a  ter- 
rible infliction.  Let  the  case  be  considered  according  to  the  old  proverb  :  the  at- 
tempt to  expel  nature  {naturam  furca  expellas,  etc.,)  is  not  wont  to  succeed.  Now 
the  question  may  bo  asked  whether  the  attempts  to  force  in  that  to  which  nature 
has  denied  the  proper  organ,  are  more  successful.  I  cannot  conceal  it :  I  have 
my  doubts."— Day's  Rp,  pp.  205-6. 
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the  one,  and  this  alone,  will  in  any  proper  or  valuable  sense, 
restore  the  other.  All  experience  goes  to  show  that  unless 
the  hearing  is  restored,  effort  to  restore  the  speech,  unless  in 
peculiar  and  exceptional  cases,  is  of  very  little  value,  and  is 
not  worth  the  labor  that  must  be  expended  upon  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  restoration  of  hearing  to  one  congenitally  deaf, 
proves  to  be  a  work  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  medical 
skill.  Scarcely  a  solitary  instance  is  on  record  in  which  a  per- 
son born  deaf  has  been  materially  relieved  by  medical  art. 
Only  the  power  that  created  the  sense  of  hearing  can  restore 
it  when  lost.  It  is  a  cause  of  unspeakable  gratitude  to  God, 
that  the  darkness  which  this  misfortune  brings  upon  the  mind 
may  be  dispelled  by  education — that  this  calamity,  terrible  in- 
deed if  it  is  left  undisturbed,  is  absolutely  no  bar  to  the 
highest  mental  culture.  This  miracle  is  achieved,  however, 
not  by  instruction  in  articulation,  to  the  deaf  mute  always 
unnatural  and  distasteful,  but  by  the  use  of  his  native  panto- 
mime of  signs.  Under  this  system,  not  only  do  children  with 
active  minds  obtain  an  accomplished  education,  so  that  their 
infirmity  almost  ceases  to  be  felt,  but  the  great  mass  of  those 
of  duller  intellects  are  elevated  and  enlightened  in  a  corres- 
ponding degree.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  labor,  our  pupils  do  not  fear  comparison  with  their 
brothers  and  sisters  who  attend  the  common  schools  of  the 
States  from  which  they  come,  in  general  information,  or  in 
any  branch  ordinarily  included  in  a  common  or  high  school 
education. 

Not  only  in  the  higher  education  obtained,  but  also  in  the 
process  of  instruction,  signs  have  an  immense  advantage  over 
articulation.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  disagree- 
able mouthing,  the  shrill,  harsh  intonations,  the  anxious,  dis- 
tressed effort  to  catch  the  idea  expressed  by  the  rapidly 
changing  organs,  the  unnumbered  repetitions,  and  the  de- 
mand for  infinite  patience  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
latter  method  of  teaching.  Natural  signs,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  hands  of* a  master,  are  graceful,  graphic,  and  exceed- 
ingly effective.  They  have  a  peculiar  charm,  even  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  their  meaning  and  power.    We  have 
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never  seen  assemblies  more  amused  and  delighted  than  by 
witnessing  stories  or  narratives  related  by  a  mute  who  was  an 
adept  in  the  use  of  his  native  language,  and  we  have  often 
seen  large  audiences  thrilled  with  emotion,  and  calmed  into 
death-like  stillness  by  the  graphic  rendering  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  this  "  eloquent  language  of  silence." 

In  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Char- 
ities of  Massachusetts,  drawn  up  by  its  chairman,  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  in  speaking  of  the  deaf  mutes  supported  by  that  State 
in  this  Institution,  serious  exceptions  are  taken  to  the  system 
of  instruction  by  which  they  are  here  educated.  While  Dr. 
Howe  speaks  courteously  of  the  Institution  and  of  its  man- 
agement, and  of  the  general  care  bestowed  upon  the  pupils, 
he  yet  feels  obliged  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  and  propri- 
ety of  the  whole  arrangement.  As  the  identical  objections 
here  naade,  have  been  repeatedly  submitted  to  the  Committees 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  on  Humane  Institutions, 
composed  of  the  most  able  men  in  the  State,  and  have  been 
met  to  their  satisfaction,  they  might  seem  to  demand  no  fur- 
ther attention.  As,  however,  they  are  again  distinctly  brought 
forward,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  them  a  passing  notice. 

We  object  entirely  to  Dr.  Howe's  placing,  as  he  does,  the 
foiir  hundred  deaf  mutes  of  Massachusetts  among  the  "de- 
pendent classes."  Like  other  children,  they  need  education. 
Most  of  them  receive  this  at  the  public  expense,  but  the  same 
is  true  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  hearing  children  of  the 
State.  From  the  peculiarity  of  their  deprivation,  this  edu- 
cation is  somewhat  more  expensive  than  that  given  to  their 
more  fortunate  companions.  To  just  this  extent,  i.e.,  in  the 
matter  of  their  education,  and  no  further,  are  deaf  mutes,  as 
a  class,  dependent.  After  their  education  is  completed,  they 
are  fully  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  earn  their  own 
support,  and  facts  will  fully  warrant  the  statement  that  a 
smaller  proportion  of  educated  deaf  mutes  will  be  found  the 
recipients  of  charity  in  the  Almshouses  and  Reform  Schools 
of  the  state,  than  of  any  other  class  of  persons. 

Nor  is  there  anything  so  peculiar  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  as  to  demand  the  distinctive  name  of  charity. 
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We  do  not  thus  term  the  instruction  given  children  in  our 
common  and  high  schools.  The  sensible  remarks  of  Dr. 
Howe,  himself,  (33d  Rep.  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  p.  20,)  respect- 
ing blind  children,  are  precisely  in  point  here :  "  they  have 
the  same  right  to  instruction  at  the  hands  of  the  public  that 
other  children  have,  and  that  instruction  should  be  special, 
and  adapted  to  their  condition.  The  public  places  its  common 
school  within  the  reach  of  every  ordinary  child ;  but  it  cannot 
place  a  special  school  within  the  reach  of  every  blind  child, 
and  therefore  compromises  by  building  up  one  central  school, 
and  maintaining  the  children  there.  Any  indigent  person, 
having  a  blind  child,  may  send  it  to  the  State  Institution, 
without  feeling  that  in  the  matter  of  schooling,  he  is  any 
more  the  recipient  of  public  charity  than  are  his  neighbors 
who  send  children  to  the  common  school."  There  is  no  pro- 
priety, therefore,  either  in  regarding  deaf  mutes  as  the  recipi- 
ents of  special  charity,  or  in  including  them  among  the  "  de- 
pendent classes." 

This  offensive  classification  pervades  the  entire  Report. 
Having  shown  that  crowding  together  vicious,  criminal  and 
pauper  classes  in  large  establishments,  for  permanent  support, 
has  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  their  moral  and  physical 
development,  Dr.  Howe  advances  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
collecting  together  temporarily,  and  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, children  who  happen  to  be  the  subjects  of  some  physi- 
cal deprivation,  though  under  the  care  of  intelligent  teachers 
and  encircled  with  the  appliances  and  comforts  of  home,  must 
necessarily  involve  influences,  in  their  measure,  equally  dele- 
terious. He  says  that  "  these  infirmities"  (deafness  and 
blindness,)  "give  morbid  growth  in  certain  directions,  which 
are  strengthened  by  associating  closely  and  persistently  with 
those  having  the  same  infirmity."  The  most  effectual  way  to 
counteract  these  influences,  if  they  exist  in  the  case  of  deaf 
mutes,  is  to  educate  them,  and  give  them  a  medium  of  easy 
intercourse  with  hearing  persons.  It  is  only  where  the  mute 
is  left  in  ignorance,  and  is  thus  unable  to  bear  his  part  in  gen- 
eral society,  that  he  seeks  solely  or  chiefly  the  company  of 
'tliose  under  the  same  infirmity.    Deaf  mutes  have  no  desire 
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to  be  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves.  As  Dr.  Howe  truly  re- 
marks, they  cling  to  ordinary  persons  and  strive  to  conform 
themselves  to  their  habits,  manners,  and  even  appearance. 
They  wish  to  look,  to  act,  to  be,  as  much  like  others  as  possi- 
ble." Now,  our  only  object  in  collecting  deaf  mutes  together 
in  Institutions,  is  their  education,  and  for  this,  it  is  necessary. 
The  special  instruction  they  need  cannot  be  furnished  them 
individually,  in  the  midst  of  general  society.  The  average 
time  that  deaf  mutes  are  under  instruction  in  the  Institutions 
of  tliis  country,  is  less  than  five  years,  and  of  this  time  from 
nine  to  twelve  weeks  of  every  year  is  spent  at  homo  in  the 
vacation.  To  argue  that  bringing  these  children  together,  in 
such  circumstances,  for  so  short  a  period,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  education,  is  a  "  segregation"'  which  must  exert  an  unfa- 
vorable influence  upon  their  general  character,  that  in  this 
way  "  the  deaf  will  become  more  deaf,  and  the  dumb  more 
dumb,"  is  certainly,  as  Dr.  Howe  suggests  it  may  be,  "  spin- 
ning theories  too  fine"  for  practical  utility. 

There  is  another  evil  to  which  deaf  mutes  are  exposed,  far 
more  formidable  than  "  segregation."  It  is  isolation.  Activ- 
ity is  the  indispensable  condition  of  physical  or  mental  life. 
If  the  juices  of  the  body  cease  to  flow,  they  stagnate.  The 
muscles  unmoved  palsy  and  die.  So  the  mind,  if  unexcited, 
sinks  into  imbecility  and  idiocy.  The  strongest  intellect,  shut 
out  from  any  action  or  stimulus  from  other  minds,  will  be- 
come demented.  The  mind  can  only  grow  and  expand,  or 
maintain  healthful  action,  by  excitement  from  without.  The 
crowning  element  in  the  calamity  of  the  uneducated  deaf 
mute  is,  that,  in  the  midst  of  society,  his  misfortune  isolates 
him  from  it.  He  is  shut  up  in  the  darkness  of  his  own  dark 
mind.  Living  in  an  atmosphere  of  light  and  intelligence,  he 
does  not  perceive  it.  Knowledge,  and  thought,  and  piety  are 
all  around  him,  but  they  do  not  touch  his  soul.  The  simple 
bringing  a  pupil  into  an  Institution  with  his  mates,  aside  from 
the  special  instruction  which  he  can  obtain  here,  and  no  where 
else,  is  of  immense  advantage  to  him,  and  would  be,  if  he  re- 
ceived no  instruction  at  all.  It  arouses  his  mind,  awakens 
his  sensibilities,  opens  to  him  a  new  world  of  being,  scatters 
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the  darkness  in  which  he  has  so  long  been  groping,  and  makes 
him  a  new  man.  Nothing  in  the  entire  experience  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  is  more  striking  than  the  change  which 
comes  over  a  pupil  in  these  respects,  after  a  few  months'  res- 
idence in  an  Institution.  This  mutual  attrition  of  mind  upon 
mind,  of  which  the  deaf  mute  has  had  no  experience  before,  is 
the  only  way  of  exciting  his  latent  powers.  The  positive 
benefit  received  by  deaf  mutes  gathered  in  a  school  in  this 
way,  with  proper  supervision,  far  ;surpasses  any  incidental 
evil  that  may  arise  from  such  association.  The  evil  is  too 
small  to  be  appreciable :  the  benefits  too  great  to  be  esti- 
mated. 

The  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Howe  for  avoiding  these  evils 
of  "  segregation,"  is  to  board  the  pupils  in  private  families,  if 
possible,  one  in  a  family,  and  never  more  than  three,  gather- 
ing them  for  a  few  hours  each  day  for  instruction.  Where 
could  such  an  arrangement  be  made  ?  In  what  community 
could  a  hundred  deaf-mute  children  be  thus  provided  for? 
"Who  is  to  control  and  govern  them  ?  Who  is  to  watch  over 
them  by  day  and  by  night,  during  the  eighteen  or  nineteen 
hours  they  are  free  from  school  ?  The  families  in  which  they 
live  are  ignorant  of  their  language,  and  can  hold  but  little 
communication  with  them.  In  most  instances,  the  interest 
felt  in  them  would  be  only  mercenary.  It  is  enough  to  say 
of  such  a  scheme,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable,  and 
if  it  were  not,  no  judicious  parent  would  commit  a  child  to 
such  an  arrangement.  Contrast  tliis  with  the  kind  and  con- 
stant supervision  of  an  Institution,  extending  over  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  of  the  night,  with  the  care  there  bestowed  upon 
the  health,  habits  and  morals,  the  constant  intercourse  with 
intelligent  persons  who  fully  understand  the  language  of  the 
child,  his  peculiarities  and  wants,  and  whose  sole  occupation 
is  to  attend  to  his  welfare  and  administer  to  his  need,  and  the 
comparative  value  of  the  two  methods  will  sufficiently  appear. 
While  we  agree  with  Dr.  Howe,  that  deaf  mutes  should  be 
kept  together  no  more  closely  and  no  longer  than  is  necessary 
for  education,  we  maintain  that  this  can  only  be  effectively 
'  and  safely  imparted  by  bringing  them  temporarily  into  an  In- 
stitution established  to  meet  their  special  necessity. 
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Dr.  Howe  regards  the  existence  of  the  "  Deaf  Mute  Chris- 
tian Association"  of  Boston  as  one  of  the  evils  of  "segregating" 
our  pupils  in  special  Institutions.  He  says  the  Society  is  not 
founded  on  sound  "  sociological  principles."  This  Associa- 
tion is  composed  of  mutes  who  have  been  educated,  and  are 
now  respected  and  prosperous  members  of  society.  With 
cultivated  minds,  and  professing  to  be  Christian  men  and 
women,  they  wish  to  enjoy  intelligible  social  religious  wor- 
ship. Their  infirmity  precludes  them  from  uniting  in  the 
worship  of  hearing  and  speaking  people.  Living  in  a  commu- 
nity of  hearing  persons,  laboring  in  the  same  workshops, 
mingling  with  them  in  social  intercourse  during  the  week,  on 
the  Sabbath  they  assemble  by  themselves  for  worship  in  the 
language  with  which  they  are  most  familiar;  a  language 
whose  gracefulness,  beauty,  and  graphic  power  impresses 
every  beholder.  What  evils  can  arise  from  such  an  assembly, 
to  which  a  company  of  French  or  Italian  citizens,  gathered 
for  a  similar  purpose,  would  not  be  exposed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see.  We  submit,  that  if  such  weekly  gatherings  are  not  "  so- 
ciological," they  are  most  commendable  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  must  exert  a  happy  influence  upon  their  social  and  moral 
condition.  It  would  seem  that  every  one  who  appreciates  the 
depth  of  their  misfortune  and  understands  the  nature  and  ob- 
ject of  the  Association,  should  regard  it  with  favor. 

The  plan  for  collecting  deaf  mutes  in  a  distinct  community, 
which  Dr.  Howe  notices  as  another  baneful  result  of  the  "  seg- 
regation" at  Hartford,  was  first  suggested  and  advocated  by  a 
semi-mute  residing  in  one  of  the  Southern  States.  He  is  an 
erratic  genius,  whose  mind  is  filled  with  many  other  extrava- 
gant projects,  some  amusing,  and  others  of  a  somewhat  bloody 
character.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  he  held  persistently 
for  years  that  as  African  slavery  was  a  most  bitter  curse  en- 
tailed upon  society,  from  which  it  was  bound  to  free  itself,  it 
could  only  be  effectually  accomplished  by  exterminating  the 
negro,  and  that  this  should  forthwith  be  done.  The  plan  of 
gathering  deaf  mutes  into  a  separate  community,  of  which 
they  should  be  the  only  members,  and  over  which  they  should 
have  the  exclusive  control,  was,  at  the  time  it  was  proposed, 
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shown  by  an  able  writer,  himself  a  deaf  mute,  to  be  a  Utopian,  im- 
practicable, undesirable  scheme,  and  has  never  been  regarded 
with  favor  by  influential  persons  among  them,  or  by  their 
friends.  They  desire,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  to  make 
their  home  in  intelligent  society,  among  hearing  persons.  A 
petition,  however,  embracing  precisely  this  plan  for  organ- 
izing a  distinct  church  and  society  of  deaf  mutes,  was  a  few 
years  since  brought  by  a  respectable  citizen  of  Massachusetts 
before  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  for  its  aid  and  sanction, 
and  was  pressed  upon  its  attention  for  several  successive 
years.  It  was  understood  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Howe  warmly 
favored  this  movement,  and  more  than  once  advocated  its 
adoption  before  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature. 

But  Dr.  Howe  objects  that  we  do  not  believe  in  articulation. 
Neither  do  the  eminent  men  who  control  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  believe  in  the  Thompsonian  system  of  Med- 
icine.— But  have  they  ever  given  it  a  fair  trial  ? — Is  there  no 
other  way  of  deciding  upon  the  value  or  worthlessness  of  a 
system,  except  by  a  prolonged  trial  ?  Must  we  make  actual 
test  of  the  Mormon  absurdities  before  rejecthig  them  as  vi- 
cious and  undesirable  ? — And  who  is  to  decide  whether  these 
gentlemen  are  mistaken,  or  not  ?  Is  it  a  gentleman  of  another 
profession,  who,  however  astute  and  distinguished  he  may  be 
in  his  own  sphere,  has  never  given  this  subject  his  special  at- 
tention, or  shall  it  be  gentlemen  who  liave  spent  their  lives  in 
practical  experiment,  and  in  the  study  of  diseases  and  their 
proper  remedies  ? — The  system  of  teaching  deaf  mutes  by  ar- 
ticulation has  been  tried  by  several  Institutions  in  this  country, 
and  by  all  the  British  schools.  Besides,  its  results  have  been 
repeatedly  and  carefully  measured  in  schools  where  it  has 
been  taught  in  a  language  far  more  favorable  for  success  than 
the  English,  and  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  now  taught  either  as 
the  medium  or  as  the  end  of  instruction  in  a  solitary  school 
where  the  English  language  is  used,  with  the  exception  of  the 
London  Institution.  And  with  regard  to  this  school,  this  sig- 
nificant fact  may  be  stated :  Mr.  Edward  Chidley,  who  was 
a  teacher  there  twenty  years,  on  being  appointed  Principal  of 
the  Claremont  Institution,  and  being  asked  by  the  Directors 
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of  that  school,  whether  articulation  was  to  be  recommended  as 
a  part  of  the  system  of  instruction,  felt  obliged  to  answer  in 
the  negative,  and  it  was  not  introduced.*  As  far  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  subject  among  practical  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  question,  indeed,  stands  about  thus : — on  the  side 
of  educating  deaf  mutes  by  signs,  we  find  every  teacher  in 
this  country,  and  in  the  British  Isles,  with  the  exception 
named,  and  several  of  these  gentlemen  have  spent  nearly 
forty  years  in  the  work  of  practical  instruction; — on  the  side 
of  teaching  by  articulation,  we  find  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  an  emi- 
nent philanthropist,  a  gentleman  of  high  culture,  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston. 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  as  Dr.  Howe's  views  with  regard 
to  the  best  arrangement  for  deaf  mutes  have  not  been  entire- 
ly settled  in  the  past,  there  is  reason  to  hope  he  may  come  out 
right  yet.  A  few  years  since,  he  warmly  advocated  the  plan 
of  educating  deaf  mutes  and  blind  children  in  one  Institu- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  as  the  blind  are  intellectually  supe- 
rior, such  a  union  would  be  espe'cially  for  the  advantage  of 
the  deaf  mutes.  He  has  since  been  understood  to  favor  their 
education  "  by  a  new  system  of  dactylology,"  of  his  own  in- 
vention. He  at  one  time  advocated  removing  these  children 
from  home  influences  and  associations, at  a  much  earlier  period 
in  life  than  most  teachers  think  judicious.  In  this  Report,  he 
takes  the  ground  that  they  should  not  be  gathered  into  Insti- 
tutio:is  at  .all. 

Dr.  Howe  objects  that  our  school  "  is  too  large,  and  is  con- 
stantly growing."  Our  average  number  of  pupils  in  1860, 
was  222  ;  in  1861,  224  ;  in  1862,  219  ;  in  1863,  218 ;  in 
1864,  222  ;  in  1865,  215  ;  in  1866,  212.  This  does  not  indi- 
cate a  very  dangerous  rate  of  increase.  Our  buildings  will 
accommodate  comfortably  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and 
about  our  present  number  is  desirable  to  give  the  best  facili- 
ties for  classification.  Dr.  Howe  also  remarks  that  the  "  cost 
is  continually  increasing."  The  expense  of  educating  deaf 
mutes  i&  considerably  more  than  that  of  educating  speaking 


*Day's  2d  Rep.,  p.  95. 
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children,  both  from  the  greater  number  of  teachers  and  from 
the  peculiar  instruction  required.  It  is  greater  also  than  that 
of  educating  blind  children,  for  as  Dr.  Howe  truly  remarks, 
"  the  blind  need  little  special  instruction  ;  the  mutes  a  great 
deal."  From  the  opening  of  the  Asylum,  in  1817,  to  1821, 
the  annual  charge  was  $200  per  pupil.  From  1821  to  1825, 
it  was  $150  ;  from  1825  to  1834,  it  was  $115  ;  from  1834  to 
1863,  $100 ;  from  1863  to  1865,  $125,  and  in  1866,  $175. 
Although  the  cost  of  provisions  has  increased  within  the  last 
five  years  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  per 
cent.,  and  has  not  yet  materially  declined,  the  Board  hope 
and  expect  to  be  able  to  sustain  the  Institution  at  the  present 
rate,  and  will  be  happy  to  diminish  the  charge  as  soon  as  it 
is  proper  to  do  so.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve our  Patrons  will  complain  either  of  the  past  or  prospec- 
tive expense  of  the  education  of  their  deaf  mutes. — The 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  is  an  admirable  one, 
and  is,  without  doubt,  ably  and  carefully  managed.  The 
annual  charge  there  for  many  years  past  has  been  $200  per 
pupil. 

Dr.  Howe  complains  that  although  our  pupils  may  be  well 
trained  intellectually,  "they  lack  the  knowledge  and  familiarity 
with  the  thousand  duties  and  occupations  of  family  and  social 
life."  Though  our  children  are  practiced  to  some  extent  in 
domestic  duties,  yet  as  with  other  children,  these  are  in  a 
measure  suspended  during  the  time  occupied  in  their  educa- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  they  have  gained  great  advantage 
from  travel.  They  have  been  out  into  the  great  world,  and 
have  seen  new  skies,  new  scenes,  new  faces,  and  their  dormant 
faculties  have  received  an  impulse  they  would  never  have  felt 
at  home.  So  that  by  the  opportuuity  to  travel  abroad,  the 
deaf  mute  gains  vastly  more  than  he  loses  by  his  short  absence 
from  domestic  scenes  and  duties.  Our  pupils  also,  the  Doc- 
tor adds,  from  the  vicious  education  they  receive  here,  "  lack 
self-reliance."  As  evidence  to  substantiate  this  fact,  we  may 
take  the  deaf  mutes  now  residing  in  the  metropolis  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  According  to  the 
census  of  1860,  there  were  48  adult  deaf  mutes  in  Boston. 
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The  present  number  must  be  somewhat  larger,  as  there  are  at 
least  50  members  of  the  "  Deaf  Mute  Christian  Association." 
Of  a  list  of  forty-six  deaf  mutes,  which  we  have  before  us, 
residing  in  or  near  Boston,  twenty  are  heads  of  families, 
numbering  from  two  to  seven  children,  and  supporting  them 
comfortably  ;  several  not  only  support  themselves  but  aid 
their  parents  ;  two  receive  salaries  of  over  $1,500  per  annum  ; 
another  of  $1,000.  A  number  are  earning  from  $7.50  to 
il5,  and  one,  $30  per  week,  and  there  are  not  more  than 
three  in  the  whole  number,  and  these  are  rather  weak 
minded,  who  are  not  by  their  own  efforts  earning  a  comforta- 
ble living.  Statistics  might  be  brought  forward  on  this  point 
that  would  delight  and  astonish  the  warmest  friends  of  deaf 
mute  education,  and  prove  that  the  training  given  in  this 
Institution,  and  others  based  upon  a  similar  principle,  renders 
the  pupils  to  a  wonderful  degree  practical  and  self-reliant. 
In  the  actual  working  of  these  Institutions,  the  influences  and 
evils  surmised  by  Dr.  Howe,  have  no  place.  While  they 
undoubtedly  exist  in  pauper  establishments,  and  in  those  for 
the  criminal  and  vicious,  to  educational  Institutions  they  have 
no  application,  except  in  theories  spun  so  fine,  to  use  the 
Doctor's  own  words,  that  the  "  tendencies  are  too  slight  to  be 
of  any  account." 

Lastly,  Dr.  Howe  regards  it  as  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance that  the  deaf  mutes  of  Massachusetts  should  be  taught 
within  the  State.  His  pertinacity  on  so  small  a  point  as  this, 
would  excite  surprise,  if  it  was  not  somewhat  amusing.  Dr. 
Howe  is  the  Superintendent  of  an  excellent  school  for  the 
education  of  the  Blind,  in  South  Boston.  He  invites  and 
receives  blind  children  from  all  the  other  States  of  New  Eng- 
land. He  regards  his  Institution  as  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
the  wants  of  all  these  States,  and  gives  excellent  reasons  to 
show  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  sustain  but  one  school  of 
this  kind  within  this  territory.  The  Doctor's  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  multiplication  of  schools  for  the  blind,  are  so 
pertinent  that  they  will  bear  quotation.  Says  Dr.  Howe, 
"  some  individuals  who  are  moved  by  a  desire  to  do  good,, 
but  who  are  ignorant  of  the  real  wants  of  the  blind,  and 
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some  who  are  moved  by  a  desire  of  distinction,  or  even  by 
less  worthy  motives,  may  attempt  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  places  where  they  are  not  really  needed, — where  they  can- 
not flourish,  and  where  their  sickly  existence  tends  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  other  establishments.  Neverthless,  so  readily 
do  people  respond  to  any  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Wind,  and 
so  easy  is  it  to  enlist  local  prejudice  and  State  pride,  that  the 
general  interest  of  the  blind  is  liable  to  be  overlooked,  and 
harm  to  be  done  to  the  cause  of  education  by  premature 
attempts  to  establish  State  schools."  He  also  remarks,  "  it 
is  better  for  the  general  cause,  and  cheaper  for  individual 
States,  to  send  their  blind  children  to  institutions  already 
established  in  neighboring  States,  than  to  build  up  new  ones." 
(27th  Report  Institution  for  the  Blind.)  These  views  are 
sensible  and  forcible  with  regard  to  schools  for  the  blind  ; 
are  they  not  equally  so  in  relation  to  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ?  It  is  comparatively  difficult  for  blind  children  to 
travel  in  our  public  conveyances.  They  are  exposed  to  con- 
stant danger,  and  must  always  have  an  attendant.  Deaf 
mutes,  however,  travel  safely  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  All 
the  States  of  New  England  have  adopted  this  most  judicious 
policy.  They  send  their  blind  children  to  Boston,  and  their 
deaf  mutes  to  Hartford. 

We  are  not  specially  sensitive  in  this  matter.  We  have 
no  hobbies  to  ride,  and  no  personal  ends  whatever  to  gratify. 
The  course  of  the  Asylum,  during  the  nearly  fifty  years  of  its 
history,  will  show  that  its  Directors  and  Instructors  only 
desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
With  this  view,  the  Directors  have  made  the  large  fund  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  the  common  property  of  the  States  of 
New  England.  As  far  as  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  avails  are 
concerned,  it  belongs  to  each  of  these  States,  in  every  particu- 
lar, as  much  as  to  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  is  managed 
carefully  and  used  freely  for  their  common  benefit,  and  will 
be,  as  long  as  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  We  have 
no  idea  that  under  any  circumstances,  the  people  of  New 
England,  or  of  Massachusetts,  will  allow  their  deaf  mutes  to 
receive  only  the  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  education  that 
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can  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  articulation.  These 
are  not  the  States  to  go  backward  towards  the  dark  ages. 
There  are  some  reasons,  and  they  certainly  have  no  reference 
to  pecuniary  emolument,  why  we  desire  to  educate  the  deaf 
mutes  of  New  England.  We  have  ample  accommodations 
and  arrangements  for  this  purpose.  Our  relations  to  all  these 
States  are  of  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  character.  We 
have  no  belief  that  they  will  withdraw  their  children  from 
the  Asylum  so  long  as  they  are  well  cared  for,  and  well  edu- 
cated, and  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to 
allow  them  to  remain.  Longer  than  this,  we  do  not  desire  to 
retain  them. 

The  newspapers  sent  to  our  pupils  during  the  year  have 
been  regularly  received,  and  very  welcome.  Coming  as  many 
do,  from  the  vicinity  of  their  own  homes,  they  serve  to  keep 
them  acquainted  with  incidents  occurring  among  their  friends, 
as  well  as  the  movements  of  the  great  world  around  them. 
As  aids  to  mental  improvement,  their  value  cannot  easily  be 
over  estimated. 

The  accompanying  Report  of  the  Physician,  Dr.  Hunt, 
gives  gratifying  evidence  of  the  excellent  health  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  Institution  during  the  past  year.  Our  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Providence  that  has  so 
kindly  watched  over  the  welfare  of  our  large  family  during 
these  changing  months.  May  the  same  kind  Providence 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Asylum  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past. 

COLLINS  STONE,  Principal. 
American  Asylum,  May  12, 1866. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum  : 

The  undersigned  respectfully  reports  that  the  health  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Asylum,  during  the  year  just  closed,  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  that  of  previous  ones. 

No  epidemic  influence  whatever  has  manifested  itself ;  the 
mental  and  physical  vigor  of  the  pupils  has  been  apparently 
above  an  average,  and  very  little  disease  has  required  profes- 
sional attention. 

With  the  exception  of  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever  of  a 
grave  character,  which  occurred  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Fall  Term,  the  diseases  which  have  called  for 
medical  care  have  been  easily  controlled  and  speedily  cured. 

Not  a  death  has  taken  place  during  the  year.  Indeed  the 
record  of  mortality,  for  the  last  five  years,  exhibits  but  four 
deaths  in  an  average  number  of  220  pupils,  less  than  two- 
fifths  of  one  per  cent.,  while  the  average  mortality  of  the 
city  during  an  equal  period,  has  been  about  1  to  every  66  of 
our  population  ;  showing  the  annual  death-roll  in  the  town, 
to  be  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  that  at  the  Asylum. 
So  far  as  observation  indicates,  and  the  foregoing  facts  serve 
to  establish  its  correctness — the  Hygiene  of  the  Institution  is 
unexceptionable. 

The  school  rooms,  work  shops  and  dormitories,  in  one  or 
the  other  of  which  the  pupils  pass  the  greater  part  of  their 
time,  when  not  engaged  in  their  diversions  in  the  open  air, 
are  suitably  proportioned  to  the  numbers  who  occupy  them  ; 
there  is  no  where  excessive  crowding,  and  the  arrangements 
for  securing  an  abundant  supply  of  light  and  air — those 
indispensable  vitalizers,  are  adequate  for  all  the  purposes  of 
heal  til  and  enjoyment  in  their  full  measure.  Suitable 
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arrangements  for  weekly  baths  are  provided  for  all  the  chil- 
dren, and  personal  cleanliness  in  its  broadest  sense  is  constantly 
inculcated  and  observed. 

The  dietary  of  the  Institution  is  ample  in  amount,  whole- 
some and  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
system,  and  sustain  the  usual  degree  of  nervous  and  muscu- 
lar vigor  ;  I  know  not  why  I  may  not  say,  the  highest  degree 
of  physical  health. 

Notwithstanding  the  special  care  properly  required  at  the 
present  time,  in  view  of  the  possible  presence  of  cholera 
among  us  at  an  early  day,  and  perhaps  the  probable  epidemic 
influence  which  annually  heralds  its  approach,  in  no  essential 
particular  do  I  now  feel  inclined  to  recommend  anything 
more  than  the  vigorous  observance  of  rules  of  practice  long 
in  force,  in  the  management  of  the  department  entrusted  to 
me,  being  assured  both  by  frequent  and  careful  observations, 
and  the  results  of  a  prolonged  experience,  that  nothing  of  this 
character  is  at  present  demanded. 

E.  K.  HUNT,  M.  D. 

Hartford,  May  5, 1866. 
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II.  STATEMENT 

OF  THE  FUND  OF  AMERICAN  ASYLUM. 


Invested  in  Bank  Stocks  in  Connecticut,  -      -  .  $94,100.00 

"       on  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Real  Estate,  54,300.00 

"       in  Rail  Road  Bonds,    -       -       -       -  19,250.00 

"       in  Real  Estate  in  Hartford,     -       -  82,522.88 

in  Furniture,   5,390.00 

in  U.  S.  Bonds— 7-30ties,        -       -  30,000.00 

Cash  on  hand,   3,654.57 


Hartford,  April  1, 1866. 


$289,217.45 
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..    III.    ABSTRACT  OF  STEWARD'S  ACCOUNT 
Dr.                                American  Asylum  in  account  with 

To  "Butter 

7  16 

373.57 

rjggfe,         .            .            .  . 

11.25 

X  IL'  111  ,                           •                      •  • 

9  718  18 

Ul  liitUi  t/,                     •                    •  • 

1  28 7.'> 

"   (rntj  finrl  TiicrVit 

891.46 

(rvnf  Pri  PC! 

1  978  27 

"  Hard  Coal 

2,421.96 

"  Hay  and  Straw,    .  • 

'  180.83 

Tiivp  fitoplr 

515.00 

Meal 

47.88 

"  Meat,  Fisli  and  Fowl,  . 

.  5,082.32 

Merlip.iiie 

268  39 

"  ATi<?pellnTienn<3 

564.30 

Provender  and  Oats, 

494.50 

Pnnil*; 

JL     1.1  WXXO^                                    •                                 •  • 

1  693  34 

T?,er»airs  and  Tmnrovpmeiits 

1  897  57 

Rice  and  Corn  Starch, 

67.94 

SpIiooIs  and  Po«;ta0"e 

123.67 

Shon  Ca.binpt 

K-/ii.V7k/^    \_/ Cv  ^_'ilx  \y  1/ J                           •  • 

1  512  99 

"      "  Shop 

2  076  70 

"     "     Tailor,  . 

553.80 

"  Tools  and  Blacksmithing, 

269.25 

"  Vegetables  and  Fruits, 

700.34 

"  Wages,  .... 

3,395.79 

"  Washing  and  Soap, 

682.41 

"  Water,  .... 

116.60 

"  Wood, .... 

104.42 

"  Yeast,  .... 

165.70 

Balance  to  new  Account,  . 

585.24 

^33,861.71 
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OF  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Henry  Kennedy^  for  the  Year  ending  April  1,  1866. 


Cr. 


By  Cash  from  Treasurer,  . 

State  of  Maine,  for  clothing,  . 

"     N.  Hampshire,  for  clothing, 

"      Vermont,  " 

"     Massachusetts,  " 

"     Rhode  Island,  " 

Connecticut,  " 


Pupils, 

Cabinet  Shop, 
Shoe  Shop, 
Tailor  Shop, 
Miscellaneous, 


128,000.00 
240.00 
17.92 
30a.21 
787.41 
52.07 
324.04 
1,505.98 
628.37 
387.50 
28.11 
1,587.09 


$33,861.71 


HENRY  KENNEDY,  Steward. 
American  Asylum,  April  1,  1866. 
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lY.    PAPERS,  PERIODICALS,  &c. 

THB  FOLLOWING    PAPERS    HAVE    BEEN    SEKT    TO    THE    PUPILS  GRATUITOUSLY 
DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR. 


Name. 


Editors  and  Publishers. 


Where  Published. 


Concord  Monitor,  Daily, 

Hartford  Courant,  " 

Hartford  Post,  «« 

Hartford  Press,  " 

Hartford  Times,  " 

^gis  and  Transcript,  Weekly, 

American  Traveler,  " 

Anamosa  Eureka,  " 

Argus  and  Patriot,  " 

Boston  Advertiser,  " 

Boston  Journal,  " 

Boston  Kecorder,  " 

Boston  Transcript,  " 

Christian  Mirror,  " 

Christian  Secretary,  " 
Christian  Watchman  &  Reflector, " 
Columbian  Register, 

Congregationalist,  '* 

Connecticut  Courant,  " 
Connecticut  Herald  &  Journal,  " 

Connecticut  Press,  " 

Eastern  Argus,  " 

Gardiner  Home  Journal,  " 

Hallowell  Gazette,  " 

Inquirer  and  Mirror,  " 

Kennebec  Journal,  " 

Maine  Farmer,  " 

Maine  State  Press,  " 

Massachusetts  Spy,  " 

Meriden  Recoi'der,  " 

Mirror  and  Farmer,  " 
N.  Hampshire  Patriot  &  Gazette, " 
New  Hampshire  Statesman,  " 

New  Haven  Palladium,  " 

New  London  Chronicle,  '* 

New  London  Democrat,  " 

Newport  Express,  " 

New  York  Evangelist,  " 
New  York  Spectator,  Semi-Weekly, 

New  York  State  Radii,  ■  Weekly, 

Northampton  Free  Press,  S-Weekly, 

Norwich  Aurora,  Weekly, 

Norwich  Courier,  " 

Palmer  Journal,  " 

Phrenological  Journal,  Monthly, 

Portland  Advertiser,  Weekly, 

Portland  Transcript,  " 

Providence  Journal,  " 

Religijus  Herald,  " 

Republican  Standard,  " 

Springfield  Kepublican,  " 

Union  Democrat,  " 
Vei-mout  Christian  Messenger, 
Vt.  Watchman  &  State  Journal,  " 

Vox  Populi,  " 

Worcester  Palladium,  " 

Zion's  Herald,  " 


Cogswell  &  Sturtevant,  Concord,  N.  H. 

A.  N.  Clark  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

M.  M.  Eaton,  "  " 

J.  R.  Hawley  &  Co.,  "  " 

Burr  Brothers,  "  " 

Caleb  A.  Wall,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Worthington,  Flanders  &  Co.,     Boston,  Mass. 

Edmund  Booth,  Anamosa,  Iowa. 

Hiram  Atkins,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Charles  Hale  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  0.  Rogers,  "  " 

Revs.  E.  P.  Marvin,  J.  T.  Tucker,   "  " 

Henry  W.  Dutton  &  Son,  *'  " 

Charles  A.  Lord,  Portland,  Me. 

E.  Cushman,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Ford,  Olmsted  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Osborn  &  Baldwin,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Galen,  James  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
A.  N.  Clark  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Carrington,  Hotchkiss  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
J.  R.  Hawley  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
John  M.  Adams  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
H.  K.  Morrell,  Hallowell,  Me. 
Chas.  E.  Nash, 

Hussey  &  Robinson,  Nantucket,  Mass. 

Stevens  &  Sayward,  Augusta,  Me. 

True  &  Boardman,  "  " 

N.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

J.  D.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Luther  J.  Riggs,  Meriden,  Conn. 

John  B.  Clark,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Wm.  Butterfield,  Concord,  N.  H. 

McFarland  &  Jenks,  "  " 

F.  W.  J.  Sizer  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Samuel  Cox,  New  London,  Conn. 
D.  S.  Ruddock,  "  " 
Simonds  &  Cummings,  Newport,  Vt. 
Field  &  Craighead,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Levi  S.  Backus,  Canajoharie,  " 

Albert  R.  Parsons,  Northampton,  Mass. 

John  W.  Stedman,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Bulletin  Association,  "  " 

Gordon  M.  Fisk  &  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass. 

Fowler  &  Wells,  New  York  City. 

Smith  &  Wiltham,  Portland,  Me. 
Elwell,  Pickard  &  Co., 

Knowles,Anthony  &  Danielson, Providence,  R.L 

D.  B.  Moseley,  Hartford,  Conn. 
John  D.  Candee,  Bridgeport,  " 
Samuel  Bowles  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Campbell  «fe  Hanscom,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
C.  W.  Willard,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

E.  P.  Walton,  Montpeher,  Vt. 
Stone  &  Huse,  Lowell,  Mass. 
J.  S.  C.  KnoAvlton,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Franklin  Rand,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Hon.  L.  S.  Foster,  and  to  Hon.  H.  C.  Deming,  for  valuable 
CDngressional  Documents. 

COLLINS  STONE,  Principal. 


V. 

LIST  OF  PUPILS 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  TEAR  ENDING  ON  THE   12TH  OF  MAT,  1866. 

MALES. 

Name.  Residence.  Admission. 

Abbott,  John  W  Sidney,  Me.,   Sept.,  1865 

Abbott,  William  W  Northumberland,  N.  H.,   Sept.,  1861 

Acheson,  Charles  West  Randolph,  Mass.,     ....  Sept.,  1864 

Acheson,  George  W  West  Randolph,  Mass.,     . . .  .Sept.,  1864 

Aldrich,  Erwin  E  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  Sept.,  1864 

Allen,  Jonas  R  Hardwick,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864 

Baker,  Selem  A   South  Yarmouth,  Mass.,    ....  Sept.",  1859 

Baldwin,  Charles  F  Litchfield,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1864 

Barrett,  William  S  Plymouth,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

Bastinella,  Oliver  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1865 

Berry,  George  A  Vienna,  Maine,  Oct.,  1859 

Bird,  William  L  Naugatuck,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1858 

Blakeley,  Harvey  H  Roxbury,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1859 

Blood,  Charles  H  Fitchburgh,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1859 

Bond,  Thomas  S.  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1860 

Bowden,  John  Marblehead,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1861 

Boyington,  George  W.. .  .Prentiss,  Maine,  Nov.,  1860 

Brennan,  Joseph  •. . .  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.,    ....  Sept.,  1857 

Brown,  Byron  A  Exeter,  Maine,  Sept.,  1859 

Buck,  Cyrus  F  Enfield,  Maine,  Sept.,  1860 

5'3  Butler,  John  East  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1863 

Butts,  William  H  Warren,  R.  L,   Sept.,  1860 

Cary,  Daniel  W  Gardiner,  Maine,   Sept.,  1860 

Chapman,  Albert  W  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,      ....  Sept.,  1865 

Chapman,  Henry  A  Salem,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1859 

Clark,  John  Bridgewater,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

Collins,  Thomas  Brandon,  Vermont,   Sept.,  1859 

Conley,  James  Newport,  R.  I.,  Oct.,  1861 

Conners,  John  J  Mansfield,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

Cook,  Thomas  Portland,  Me.,   Sept.,  1865 
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Name.                                  Residence.  Admission. 
 »t 

Coolidge,  Orrin  G  Andover,  Vt.,   Sept., 

Coughlin,  William  Fitchburg,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Crandall,  William  F  Newport,  R.  L,  Sept., 

Cronan,  Stephen  Fitchburg,  Mass.,   Sept.,. 

Cross,  Samuel  S   .Beverly,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Cummings,  Daniel  Greenville,  Conn.,   Sept., 

Cutter,  George  F  Irasburgh,  Vt.,   Sept., 

Damon,  Frank  C  Amherst,  N.  H.,   Sept., 

Davis,  Zachary  T  North  Stonington,  Conn.,  ....Sept., 

Day,  Myron  W  South  Royalston,  Mass.,    ....  Sept., 

Deering,  William  A  Richmond,  Maine,   Sept., 

If  C\  Derby,  Ira  H  South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  ....  Sept., 

'  Dickson,  Charles  A.  S. . . .  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Dougherty,  Charles  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept., 

Drew,  Frank  H  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Drown,  Carlos  Brownington,  Vermont,    ....  Sept., 

Drown,  John  Brownington,  Vermont,  ....Nov., 

Duran,  Edward  South  Boston,^   Sept., 

Duran,  Thomas  South  Boston,   Sept., 

Ellis,  Manford  Belgrade,  Maine,   Sept., 

Erbe,  Hermann  Southington,  Conn.,   Sept., 

Evans,  Oscar  H.  South  Royalston,  Mass.,    ....  Sept., 

Fahy,  Thomas  Pittsfield,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Ferris,  John  Waitsfield,  Vermont,  Dec, 

Fifield,  Oscar  W  Deer  Isle,  Maine,   Nov., 

Fish,  Charles  Danby,  Vt.,   Sept., 

Fitch,  Henry  H  Preston,  Conn.,  Sept., 

Freallick,  James  F  Provincetown,  Mass.,  .Sept., 

Frost,  Edwin  F  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept., 

^  '^Gale,  Arthur  F  Charlton,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Gambol,  John  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct., 

Gardner,  William  M  Hardwick,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Greene,  Samuel  T  N.  Waterford,  Maine,   Sept., 

Hadley,  James  Waltham,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Halsey,  Waldron  H  Newark,  N.  J.,   Nov., 

Hanson,  Joseph  W  Barrington,  N.  H.,   Oct., 

Harris,  Alvah  H  Neponset,  Mass.,   Oct., 

Hasty,  Albert  J  \Vinslow,  Maine,   Sept., 

-Hawley,  Levi  R  North  Amherst,  Mass.,     ....  Sept., 
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Name. 


Residence. 


Admission. 


Hawley,  Lewis  N  North  Amherst,  Mass.,     ....  Sept., 

^  J  Hayden,  Othello  D  Stoughton,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Hay  ward,  Frederick  A.  .  .Easton,  Mass.,   Nov., 

Helfpenny,  Martin,  Waterbury,  Conn.,   Sept., 

Herrick,  Caleb  H  Haverhill,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Hill,  Willie  L  Athol  Depot,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Houghton,  Louis  A  Springfield,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Hudson,  George  E  Fitcliburg,  Mass.,   Nov.^ 

Jellison,  Simon  Monroe,  Me.,   Sept., 

A  ~i Johnson,  George  D  Gill,  Mass.,  Sept., 

^//Josselyn,  Andrew  P  East  Foxboro,  Mass.,       . . .  .Sept., 

Keefe,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Kendall,  Philip  Whitefield,  Me.,  Sept., 

Kennedy,  Frederick  0 .  . .  Sheepscott  Bridge,  Me.,    ....  Sept., 

King,  James  H  Middletown  Point,  N.  J  Sept., 

Ladue,  Edward  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  Sept., 

Leary,  Matthew  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Livingston,  Robert  D  Manchester,  N.  H.,   Sept., 

Mackintosh,  George  Canton,  Mass^   Sept., 

Marston,  Westley  N  Greenland,  N.  H.,   Sept., 

Martin,  Charles  H  Salem,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Mayhew,  Jared  Chilmark,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Mayo,  Hawes,  Monroe,  Me.,   Sept., 

McCarty,  John  Andover,  Mass.,  Sept., 

McDonnell,  John  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  . . .  .Sept., 

McGirr,  Francis  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ....Sept., 

McKinney,  Wm.  J  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  Sept., 

McMaster,  Hugh  H.  B .  . .  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,   Sept., 

McMechen,  James  H  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, ....  Aug., 

Meagher  Michael  Waterbury,  Conn.,   Sept., 

Miller,  George  Providence,  R.  L,   Sept., 

Moodie,  David  East  Craftsbury,  Vt.,  Sept., 

Moodie,  Thomas  East  Craftsbury,  Vt.,  Sept., 

Morrell,  Leland  Cornish,  Me.,   Sept., 

Moseley,  Joseph  A  Pomfret,  Conn.,   Sept., 

Moulton,  Thomas  Buxton  Center,  Mass.,      ....  Sept., 

Muth,  John  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept., 

Nelson,  James  Tewksbury,  Mass.,   .Sept., 

Newhall,  George  A  Melrose,  Mass.,  Sept., 
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Name.  Residence.  Admission. 

Norcross,  Alphonso  M . . . .  Norwich,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1857 

O'Harra  John  Milford,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1860 

Ould,  Edward  C  Derby,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1861 

Page,  Roscoe  G  Augusta,  Maine,  Sept.,  1860 

Parkinson,  Joseph  G  Randolph,  Vermont,  Sept.,  1861 

Patterson,  Charles  Saco,  Maine,   Sept.,  1864 

Peterson,  WilHe  S.  H  South  Plymouth,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1862 

Philbrook,  Henry  O  Charlestown,Mass.,   Sept.,  186^f5|u^. 

Pick,  William  C  Providence,  R.  I.,   April,  1863 

Plaisted,  Samuel  S  Limerick,  Maine,   Sept.,  1859 

5iPond,  Nathan  L  Milford,  INIass.,   Sept.,  1862//M^. 

Porter,  Wendell  P  Soraerville,  Mass.,   Nov.,  1858 

Powers,  James  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

y  y  Powers,  James  A  Salem,  Mass.,   Mar.,  1862^  h, 

Pratt,  John  W  Middletown,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1861 

Pray,  Winfield  S  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,   Sept.,  1854 

Qumcy,  Josiah,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

Reynolds,  Frank  B  Thompson,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1857 

Rice,  William  F  Bangor,  Maine,  Sept.,  1859 

Richmond,  Ephraim  H. . .  Yoluntown,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1865 

Rideout,  Charles  H  Houlton,  Maine,  Sept.,  1863 

Ryan,  John  Rutland,  Yt.,   Sept.,  1865 

Sachse,  Charles  F  Waterbury,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1861 

Sackett,  Charles  E  South  Glastenbury,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1865 

Scoles,  William  M  Augusta,  Maine.,   Sept.,  1863 

Sharts,  Herman  H  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1865 

Slattery,  Patrick  Boston,  Mass.,    Sept.,  1862 

Small,  Albert  A  Auburn,  Maine,  Sept.,  1863 

Small,  Ashley  B  Bowdoinham,  Maine,  Sept.,  1860 

Small,  George  B  Hartland,  Yt.,   Sept.,  1865 

Small,  Marshall  H  Bowdoinham,  Maine,  Sept.,  1860 

Small,  Walter  R  Hartland,  Yermont,   Oct.,  1862 

Smith,  Freeman  N  Chilmark,  Mass  Sept.,  1861  --"^^ 

Smith,  George  Springfield,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864^'  ■ 

Smith,  Orlando  A  Roxbury,  Mass.,.  Sept.,  1863 

Soper,  Isaac  N  Lowell,  Mass.,   Sept.,  186L  ■  ■  ^ 

Sparrow,  Wilber  N  Eastham,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864 

Stillman,  Henry  D  Cumberland  Hill,  R.  L,    . . .  .Oct.,  1861 

Sullivan,  Patrick  North  Providence,  R.  I.,   Sept.,  1858 


^^1 
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Name.  Residence.  Admissiou. 

Sullivan,  Patrick  J  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1860 

,Sykes,  John  C  Millville,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1858 

Tasker,  Frank  C  Providence,  R.  I.,   Nov.,  1860 

Thompson,  Frank  B  Newark,  N.  J.,   Oct.,  1863 

Tuck,  Louis  C   Beverly,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1862 

Tufts,  Samuel  A  Maiden,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

Tuttle,  Jacob  E  Antrim,  N.  H.,   Sept.,  1860 

Walker,  Freddie  Norwich,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1864 

Wass,  Francis  N  Addison,  Maine,  Sept.,  1858 

Waters,  Warren  L.. . . .  . . Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1865 

Watts,  Francis  A  Rockville,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1860 

Webb,  Clarence  A  Canterbury,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1864 

5-  iWellington,  Elbridge  A. . .  AYayland,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1863  /r^^^^* 

5  Z  Wentworth,  SylvesterW  ,  .Ipswich,  Mass.,   Sept.,  18 C4  /v^i 

West,  George  Chilmark,Mass.,  Sept.,  1861  C^>^ 

Wheeler,  Staunton  F  Plymouth,  Vermont,  hept.,  1863 

White,  Lorin  F.  .   Andover,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1859 

Wilkinson,  John  West  Lubec,  Maine,  Sept.,  1861 

Wood,  Eugene  W.  Webster,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1861 

Young,  William  F  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1861 


FEMALES. 

Annan,  Josephine  A  Manchester,  N.  H.,   Sept.,  1864 

6-  2Atkins,  Sylvia  B  Chatham,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1862 

Bailey,  Martha  J  Swanzey,  N.  H.,  Sept.,  1860 

Barnard,  Adda  J  Lowell,  Mass.,   , . .  .Sept.,  1865  /P , 

Bartholomew,  Cornelia  G.New  Haven,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1854 

Bennett,  Lenora  Searsmont,  Maine,  Sept.,  1859 

Bickford,  Sarah  K  Belgrade,  Maine,  Sept.,  1860 

Bliss,  Fannie  K  Warren,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1861 

Bond,  Julia  P  Hartford,  Conn.,  June,  1865 

Bragg,  Lucy  A. ,  South  Kent,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1863 

Brown,  Emily  C  North  Stonington,  Conn.,  . . .  .Sept.,  1864 

Brown,  Susan  F  North  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,   Nov.,  1865 

Calban,  Margaret  Cambridge,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1858 
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Name. 


Residence, 


Admission. 


Campbell,  Elizabeth  Boston,  Mass.,   Nov., 

Carey,  Mary  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Carpenter,  Emily  J  Warren,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Chatfin,  Abbie  L  Worcester,  Mrss.,   Sept., 

Champion,  Ellen  J  Westmore,  Vermont,  Sept., 

Child,  Chloe  W  ..Bath,  N.  H.,   Nov., 


Cisco,  Susan  J  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Sept., 


Clapp,  Elmina  D  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,   Sept., 

Colley,  Mary  E  Falmouth,  Maine,   Oct., 

Corcoran,  Ellen  East  Boston,  Mass.,   Nov., 

Daley,  Nancy  J  Chester,  Conn.,  Sept., 

Daniels,  Abbey  J.  New  London,  Conn.,  Sept., 

.  Davis,  Ellen  M  Rockport,  Mass.,  Sept., 

/J"!  Derby,  Olive  A  South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Dewsnap,  Clara  Lakeville,  Conn.,   Jan., 

Driscoll,  Julia  A  East  Boston,  Mass.,   Nov., 

Dudley,  Etta  T.  B  Northampton,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Durbrow,  Carrie  B  New  York  City,   Oct., 

Eaton,  Mary  E  East  Salisbury,  Mass.,    ....  Sept., 

Emerson,  Gertrude  A. .  . .  Danby,  Vermont,   May, 

Fahy,  Bridget  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Flagg,  Clarinda  J  Natick,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Foley,  Bridget  Bristol,  Conn.,   Sept., 

Foley,  Mary  A  Bristol  Conn.,   Sept., 

Foster,  Lucy  M  South  Coventry,  Conn.,    ....  Dec, 

Frost,  Harriet  E  Bucksport,  Maine,   Sept., 

Gardner,  Rosa  Greeneville,  Conn.,   Sept., 

Gray,  Leonora  C.  New  Haven,  Conn.,   Sept., 

Hall,  Elizabeth  Portland,  Maine,  , .  Sept., 

Harrington,  Sarah  J  Edgecombe,  Maine,   Sept., 

Hartshorn,  Anna  S  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Hartt,  Cora  E  Auburn,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Haskell,  Mary  E  Portland,  Maine,  Sept., 

Hay  ward,  Laura  A  South  Easton,  Mass.,  Nov., 

Hichens,  Mary  W  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  Sept., 

f    Howe,  Eldora  M  Marlboro,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Hull,  Ida  A  Plainville,  Conn.,  Sept., 

Jenks,  Matilda  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,   Sept., 

Knapp,  Sophia  A  Winchester,  N.  H.,   Sept., 
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Name.  Residence.  Admission. 

-Lee,  Mary  J  East  Longmeadow,  Mass., ....  Sept.,  18{)4 

Lovejoj,  Abby  S  Sidney,  Maine,   ..Nov.,  1860  ' 

Lynch,  Margaret  Tewksbury,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864  > 

Lynes,  Ellen  Ludlow,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864 

Marks,  Sarah  C  Providence,  R.  L,  Nov.,  1863 

Mason,  Flora  S  Bangor,  Maine,  Sept.,  1865 

Mattson,  Elizabeth  New  York  City,  Oct.,  1865 

McClure,  Sophronia  N. .  .South  Ryegate,  Vermont,  . . .  .Feb.,  1859 

McDonough,  Elizabeth  A..North  Blandford,  Mass.,   Oct.,  1864 

McKay,  Mary  A.  River  Point,  R.  L,   Feb.,  1862 

Merrill,  Anna  M  Lake  Village,  N.  H.,  Oct.,  1862 

Merrill,  Frances  J  tSkowhegan,  Maine,   Sept.,  1864 

Milan,  Catharine  Milford,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

Miller,  Catharine  W  Thompsonville,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1862 

Moore,  EHza  A  Derby,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1863 

Moulton,  Florette  Biddeford,  Maine,   Sept.,  1864 

Mulachy,  Mary  E  Salem,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

Munroe,  Betsey  A  Rehoboth,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1862  -^^-^ 

Murphy,  Mary  E  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1862 

Nichols,  Marietta  C  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1865 

O'Brien,  Mary  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

O'Donnell,  Catharine  Stonington,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1860 

O'Hearn,  Eliza  Tewksbury,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864 

O'Neal,  Mary  A  Boston,  Mass.,   June,  1859 

Peltier,  Ella  M  Cambridge,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1863    ^  ia 

Plaisted,  Mary  M  Limerick,  Maine,   Sept.,  1859 

Piatt,  Sarah  E  Hinsdale,  Mass.,   ...  Sept.,  1865 

Prince,  Mary  E  Camden,  Maine,  Sept.,  1860 

Putnam,  Almedia  M  Oxford,  Maine,  May,  1862 

Quinn,  Mary  A  Hartford,  Conn.,  ..Sept.,  1861 

' Richardson,  Lauretta  J...  .Mansfield,  Mass  Sept.,  1862  /  V»* 

Robinson,  Hattie  J  Freedom,Maine,  Sept.,  1853 

Rogers,  Georgiana  F  Montville,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1857 

Rounds,  Sylvia  D  Greene,  R.  L,   Sept.,  1862 

Sanders,  Clara  L  Bethel,  Vermont  Sept.,  1864 

Scoles,  Rachael  A  Augusta,  Maine,  Sept.,  1864 

Small,  Elizabeth  F  North  Truro,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1856 

Small,  Frances  E  Auburn,  Maine,  Sept.,  1863 

Smith,  Mary  J  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1865 
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Name.  Residence.  Admission. 

Smyth,  Emma  M  Newport,  R.  L,   Sept.,  1857 

Somes,  Harriet  J  Lowell,  Mass.,  May,  1859 

Spillane,  Mary  East  Boston,  Mass.,   Nov.,  1 865 

Stoffel,  Anna  M  New  Haven,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1859 

Stone,  Sally  E  Natick,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

Swett,  Persis  H  Henniker,  N.H.,  Oct.,  1863 

Taft,  Marion  L  Worcester,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864 

Taylor,  Sarah  Cambridge,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1860 

Teele,  Sarah  F  Somerville,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1862 

Terry,  Marion  S  West  Randolph,  Vt.,  Sept.,  1860 

Thayer,  Emeline  Warren,  Vt.,   Nov.,  1859 

Tilton,  Ellen  L  Cheshire,  Mass.-,  Sept.,  1864  ■ 

Vincent,  Emma  A  South  Adams,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1863^^;  '. 

Westgate,  Abby  Warren,  R.  L,   Sept.,  1864 

Williams,  Frances  A  Lawrence,  Mass  Sept.,  1861 

Williamson,  Etta  J  Rockland,  Maine,   Oct.,  1859 

Wood,  Welthy  A  Thomaston,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1 857 

York,  Melissa  J  Gilmanton,  N.  H  Sept.,  1864 


SUMMARY. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Supported  by  Friends, 

11 

8 

■  19 

u 

Maine,  - 

27 

17 

44 

(( 

New  Hampshire,  - 

7 

8 

15 

u 

Vermont,  -       -  - 

15 

6 

21 

u 

Massachusetts, 

70 

44 

114 

u 

Rhode  Island,  - 

9 

5 

14 

(( 

Connecticut,  - 

27 

21 

48 

New  Jersey, 

2 

2 

168 

109 

277 

Whole 

number  within  the  year. 

277 

Greatest  number  in  attendance  at  any  one  time, 

-  215 

Average  attendance  during  the  year, 

212 

COMPOSITIONS. 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  school  that  specimens  of  composition  published  in  our  annual  Reports,  and 
also  the  letters  sent  at  stated  times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no  correction,  ex- 
cept such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a  careful  review  when  the  errors  they  contain 
are  pointed  out  by  a  teacher.   The  following  are  prepared  in  accordance  with  this  rule : 


A  LION. 

A  Strong  lion  runs  on  the  ground.  He  runs  and  roars  at  a  man. 
He  eats  a  large  piece  of  meat.  He  drinks  the  water.  He  watches 
and  catches  a  boy.  He  sees  a  young  whelp.  He  lies  down.  He  is 
white  and  gray.  He  is  hungry.  He  plays  with  the  whelp.  He  runs, 
watches,  and  catches  a  cow.  He  fights  a  large  tiger.  He  kills  the 
large  tiger.  W.  L.  W. 

Born  deaf.    In  school  eight  months. 


A  ROBIN. 

A  pretty  robin  sits  on  a  tree.  The  robin  sings.  The  robin  eats  a 
cherry.  The  robin  sits  on  a  fence.  The  robin  eats  a  worm.  The 
robin  makes  a  nest.  The  robin  lays  an  egg.  The  robin  sits  on  the 
nest.  The  robin  hatches  three  eggs.  The  robin  feeds  the  little  ones. 
The  little  birds  grow  and  soon  fly  away.  G.  F.  C. 

Born  deaf.    In  school  eight  months. 


A  VERY  BAD  WOMAN. 

Mr.  P.  lives  in  Cleveland.  He  does  not  love  his  wife.  A  few  days 
ago  he  ate  breakfast  with  his  family.  His  wife  poured  out  a  cup  of 
tea.  She  gave  it  to  Mr.  P.  He  did  not  want  it.  He  gave  it  to  his 
little  girl.    His  wife  snatched  it  av/ay  from  the  little  girl.    She  had 
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put  some  arsenic  with  the  tea.  She  wanted  to  kill  Mr.  P.  She  did 
not  want  to  kill  her  little  girl.    She  was  a  very  bad  woman. 

L.  C.  G. 

Born  deaf.    In  school  two  years. 


STORIES. 

Once  a  man  was  going  through  the  woods.  He  heard  a  lion  roar- 
ing. He  began  to  run.  The  lion  saw  him  and  ran  after  him.  The 
man  jumped  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  He  put  his  hat  and  coat 
on  his  cane.  He  held  up  the  cane.  The  lion  thought  it  was  the  man. 
He  jumped  into  it.  He  fell  over  the  precipice  and  was  killed.  The 
man  was  glad.    He  went  home. 

Last  winter  two  boys  went  to  skate  on  the  little  river.  The  ice 
was  weak.  The  boys  did  not  know  it  was  weak.  They  broke  through 
the  ice  and  were  drowned.  After  some  time  a  soldier  saw  two  hats 
floating  on  the  water.  He  searched  the  bottom  of  the  river.  He 
found  their  bodies.  A  man  carried  them  home  in  a  sleigh.  Their 
parents  were  very  sorry.  If  they  were  good  boys  their  souls  went  to 
heaven.  C.  A.  W. 

Lost  hearing  at  seven.    In  school  two  years. 


Dr.  A.  was  a  queer  old  man.  He  always  carried  his  medicine-case 
in  his  coat-pocket.  One  evening  he  went  to  a  party.  He  sat  down 
in  a  chair.  He  began  to  talk  with  some  ladies.  Pretty  soon  he  fell 
over  backwards.  He  broke  a  bottle  of  asafetida.  The  gentlemen  and 
all  smelled  it.  They  knew  it  was  in  Dr.  A's  coat-pocket.  They 
laughed  very  much  about  it.  He  was  very  much  ashamed.  He  went 
home  immediately.  H.  H.  B.  McM. 

Lost  hearing  at  two  and  a  half  years.    In  school  two  years. 


SPORTING. 

A  young  gentleman  took  his  gun  and  powder-horn.    He  loaded  the 
gun.    He  called  his  young  dog.    The  dog  walked  with  the  man 
through  the  woods  near  the  sea.    He  saw  some  gulls  flying  up.  They 
-  "were  flying  and  diving  in  the  sea  to  catch  herring.    He  shot  and  hit 
one.    It  fell  into  the  sea.    He  rowed  in  the  boat.    He  took  the  gull 
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in  the  boat.  He  loaded  the  gun  again.  He  rowed  in  the  boat  again. 
He  saw  a  wild  goose  in  the  sea.  It  loved  to  swim  in  the  sea.  He 
hid  behind  the  bushes  and  shot  and  hit  it.  The  young  dog  swam  in 
the  sea  and  caught  the  goose.  The  young  dog  carried  the  goose  to 
the  young  gentleman.  He  put  the  wild  goose  in  the  bag.  He  loaded 
the  gun  again.  He  walked  to  his  house.  He  put  his  gun  and  pow- 
der horn  away.  He  gave  the  wild  goose  and  gull  to  his  wife.  His 
wife  picked  them.    His  wife  cooked  them  for  dinner  and  supper. 

J.  B. 

Lost  hearing  at  three  months.    In  school  three  years. 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

"When  I  was  an  infant,  I  lay  in  a  cradle  near  the  stove,  and  my 
mother  told  my  uncle  to  keep  me  in  the  cradle.  He  said  yes.  In  the 
morning  my  mother  went  down  cellar  to  get  some  potatoes  for  break- 
fast. My  uncle  went  without  me  and  fed  his  fowls  with  meal.  My 
mother  came  up  stairs  and  then  she  saw  me  falling  upon  the  stove. 
Just  then,  she  threw  her  basin  of  potatoes  on  the  floor,  and  then  she 
took  me  up  from  the  stove.  She  was  very  sorry  and  put  some  water 
on  my  temple.  It  was  very  painful.  My  mother  was  somewhat  an- 
gry and  advised  my  uncle.  My  temple  got  better.  I  grew  up  and 
forgave  my  uncle.  I  have  a  scar  on  my  temple  now.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  it  is  a  mark  on  my  temple.  "When  I  was  two  or  three  years 
old,  I  played  on  the  floor  with  the  doll.  My  mother  looked  about 
beans  without  dust  for  Sunday  morning  to  eat.  She  was  careless  and 
some  beans  fell  down  on  the  floor.  I  saw  them  on  the  floor  and  put 
one  of  them  into  my  right  ear.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  bed.  I  had 
no  good  sleep.  I  said  to  my  mother  my  ear  was  very  painful.  She 
did  not  know  that  I  put  a  bean  in  my  ear.  She  went  and  called  a 
doctor  and  came  home.  He  saw  the  bean  in  my  ear  and  took  a  half 
of  the  bean  out  of  my  ear.  I  cried  aloud  but  the  doctor  told  me  that 
I  can  be  patient.  He  could  not  take  the  other  of  the  bean  out  of  my 
ear.  He  was  very  sorry  and  went  home.  In  the  days  I  became  deaf 
and  dumb.  I  think  that  I  got  deaf  and  dumb  from  it  or  the  measles. 
My  parents  resolved  me  that  I  came  here  from  home.  Mr.  K.  is  my 
teacher  in  the  sixth  class.  My  parents  are  deaf  and  dumb.  My  fa- 
ther learned  in  Hartford.  My  mother  learned  in  New  York.  They 
have  five  children  except  two  children  are  dead.    I  think  they  are  in 
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heaven.  I  must  try  to  be  a  good  and  Christian  girl  now.  I  kept  an 
account  of  my  early  life  in  my  memory  since  what  I  did  any  thing. 

P.  H.  S. 

Lost  hearing  at  two  years.    In  school  three  years. 


GOD. 

God  is  infinitely  wise,  who  is  our  kind  Father,  and  He  wishes  us 
to  be  happy.  He  was  never  born,  but  has  lived  in  Heaven  always. 
God  will  never  die,  but  we  must  die  when  He  calls  us  to  stop  living, 
and  He  wishes  us  to  go  to  Heaven  and  live  with  Jesus  eternally. 
God  is  most  powerful,  who  caused  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  stars,  the 
sun  and  moon  to  come  into  existence  by  a  word.  He  formed  Adam 
from  the  dust,  and  he  was  happy  to  go  about  the  garden,  when  he  fell 
asleep,  and  God  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  He  created  Eve.  When 
Adam  awoke,  he  did  not  know  her,  but  was  glad  to  meet  her.  Adam 
pleasantly  took  a  walk  with  Eve  about  the  garden,  to  see  the  various 
flowers  and  trees.  We  wonder  at  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  who 
caused  Adam  and  Eve  to  live,  the  flowers  and  the  trees  to  grow. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  who  hear  the  birds  sing,  but  we  can- 
not hear  them.  God  created  the  different  flowers,  which  the  rich 
gentlemen  and  pretty  ladies  cannot  excel  in  their  dress.  God  gave 
us  them  to  please  us.  We  like  to  see  the  grass  and  flowers,  and  won- 
der that  God  created  so  many  things  for  our  comfort. 

God  makes  us  to  improve,  and  lets  us  learn  the  Bibles  and  other 
books.  We  pity  the  ignorant  men  in  Africa  and  Asia,  because  they 
have  no  books  nor  Bibles.  We  often  thank  Him  because  He  gives 
them  to  learn.  God  will  destroy  the  earth  by  fire.  Then  He  will 
judge  the  people.  J.  A.  M. 

Lost  hearing  at  three  years.    In  school  four  years. 


BODY  AND  SOUL. 

Man  has  a  body  and  a  soul.  The  body  is  the  house  of  the  soul  for 
its  defence.  It  is  made  of  dust,  being  created  by  Almighty  God.  It 
has  a  heart  that  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  machinery.  It  has  lungs  for 
breathing.  The  body  has  two  eyes,  that  are  very  wonderful  for  see- 
-  ing.  It  has  bones.  They  make  the  body  upright.  The  body  is  cov- 
ered with  flesh  and  skin,  to  defend  it  from  any  injury.    The  body  has 
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arteries-  that  always  convey  new  blood  from  its  heart  to  all  parts  of 
the  body.  The  arteries  ought  to  be  very  carefully  defended  from  any 
injury,  and  are  generally  lying  buried  with  the  deep  muscles.  If  a 
man  cuts  his  artery,  he  will  bleed  to  death.  When  you  place  your 
'finger  on  an  artery,  you  will  feel  that  it  springs.  If  the  body  has  no 
blood,  it  cannot  live.  All  the  parts  of  the  body  are  held  together  by 
a  fine  membrane,  which  is  called  cellular  membrane,  as  it  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  small  cells.  Every  body  has  a  stomach,  which  is  a 
hollow  bag,  and  is  placed  just  below  the  breast-bone,  lying  partly 
across  the  body.  The  stomach  is  used  to  receive  the  food,  and  then 
digest  it  and  ch/inge  it  into  new  blood  that  passes  into  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  body  has  a  head  that  grows  hair,  but  the  soul  is  in  the 
head  for  the  purpose  of  thinking,  hoping  and  writing.  If  the  body 
has  no  soul,  it  would  not  be  useful,  but  ignorant.  The  soul  was  ob- 
tained from  God,  and  He  made  the  soul  to  live  in  the  body.  If  man 
has  no  soul,  he  cannot  live.  The  soul  has  mind.  The  soul  makes 
the  mind  strong.  If  man  has  no  soul,  he  has  no  mind  to  act.'  Which 
do  you  think  is  the  best,  the  body  or  the  soul  ?  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  about  the  difierence  between  the  body  and  the  soul.  The  body 
will  decay  when  it  is  dead  and  buried  in  the  grave,  but  the  soul,  when 
the  body  dies,  flies  to  Heaven,  and  lives  in  an  everlasting  life  with 
much  happiness ;  however,  be  careful  those  who  do  not  keep  their 
souls,  for  they  will  lose  their  souls,  and  will  be  cast  into  hell,  with  much 
unhappiness  forever  and  ever.  The  soul  is  worth  many  billions  of 
money,  but  the  body  is  not  so,  for  it  is  made  of  dust.  Be  grateful  to 
God  for  His  great  kindness  for  giving  man  a  soul  to  live  forever  and 
ever. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  we  had  no  gas  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us 
good  light,  so  that  we  could  not  easily  see,  read  books,  write  and  walk 
in  the  night.  Of  what  is  gas  made  ?  It  is  made  from  coal  being 
heated  and  melted  in  a  large  gas-house  in  the  city,  and  flows  into  iron 
pipes,  and  extends  to  every  house,  to  give  it  good  light,  so  that  we  can 
see  to  write  and  read  books  and  walk  in  the  night.  About  100  years 
ago,  we  had  many  oil  lamps  and  candles  to  use  for  light.  The  light 
of  candles  and  oil  lamps  is  not  very  good,  but  we  have  the  gas  for 
light  at  present.  The  poor  light  of  candles  and  oil  lamps  often  in- 
jures our  eyes  while  reading  in  the  night,  but  the  gas  never  injures 
our  eyes  on  account  of  its  good  light.     People  who  live  in  the  city 
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always  have  the  gas  for  light ;  however,  those  who  live  in  the  country 
have  candles  and  kerosene  oil  lamps  for  light.  The  gas  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  candles  and  oil. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  we  had  no  magnetic  telegraphs.  A  mag- 
netic telegraph  is  a  large  wire  fixed  on  large  posts,  extending  a  long 
distance,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  the  people  about  the  news.  A  wise 
man  by  the  name  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  of  Massachusetts,  invented  the 
magnetic  telegraphs  which  were  first  fixed  from  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington. Some  years  after,  the  people  began  to  engage  in  making 
the  telegraphs.  There  are  a  great  many  telegraphs  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Morse  was  honored  by  the  world,  for  he  was  a  telegraph  inventor* 

One  hundred  years  ago,  we  had  no  railroads  in  the  United  States, 
or  the  world.  By-and-by,  a  poor  man,  but  wise,  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
Stephenson,  invented  the  railroad.  Some  men  made  cars  and  put 
them  on  the  railroads,  with  a  locomotive  that  drew  the  cars  to  run  on 
the  railroads  quickly.  The  steam  made  the  cars  and  locomotives  run. 
People  ride  in  the  cars  from  one  place  to  another  place  quickly  in  a 
short  time.  Passengers  are  made  for  people  to  ride,  but  the  freight 
cars  for  conveying  many  heavy  boxes  and  barrels.  People  were  in- 
terested to  see  a  locomotive  that  was  first  invented.  The  cars  are  very 
useful  to  us.  About  33  years  ago,  people  began  to  make  many  cars 
in  the  United  States,    There  are  a  great  many  cars  in  the  world. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  we  had  no  steamboats,  but  we  have  many 
steamboats  at  present.  The  steamboat  was  at  first  invented  by  a  wise 
man  named  Fulton,  of  New  York.  He  made  the  first  trip  in  New 
York.  The  people  were  astonished  that  a  steamboat  was  invented.  A 
steamboat  is  a  large  vessel  propelled  by  steam.  It  always  sails  in  the 
water  with  the  steam  enojine.  It  has  a  larw  boiler  and  a  larnje  steam- 
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pipe,  for  the  steam  blows  out  of  the  steam-pipe.  It  sails  from  a  city 
to  another.  The  steamboat  is  made  for  people  to  ride  in,  and  also  for 
conveying  many  barrels,  boxes  and  other  heavy  things.  During  the 
Great  Rebellion,  the  steamboats  were  filled  with  many  soldiers,  riding 
from  New  York  to  the  South,  to  fight  with  the  rebels.  The  people 
were  interested  to  see  a  steamboat  that  was  curiously  invented.  There 
are  a  great  many  steamboats  in  the  world  for  commerce  at  present. 
They  are  very  useful  to  all  the  people  for  trading. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  there  were  no  furnaces  but  many  stoves, 
for  the  purpose  of  warming  us  as  we  stand  by  the  registers.   The  fur- 
naces cannot  be  made  for  cooki-ng,  but  the  stoves  are  made  for  cook- 
^  ing  and  warming.    The  furnaces  we  like  better  than  the  stoves.  They 
are  very  good  for  warming.     We  have  a  great  prosperity  in  making 
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many  things.  I  give  you  an  account  of  this,  for  we  have  done  so  dif- 
ferently from  our  ancestors  in  respect  of  habits  and  modes  of  life. 

1.  H.  D. 

Born  deaf.    In  school  four  years  and  a  half. 


ESSAYS  BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GALLUADET  SCIEN- 
TIFIC SCHOOL. 

BOTANY. 

The  subject  of  my  composition  will  be  Botany,  and  some  of  the 
advantages  derived  from  studying  it.  Botany  treats  of  different  kinds 
of  plants,  their  structure,  their  growth  from  the  seed,  and  the  growth 
of  the  embryo  in  the  seed.  If  one  cuts  open  a  seed  of  any  plant,  he 
will  find  the  embryo  inside  ready  formed,  and  when  it  sprouts,  it 
comes  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  leaves  on  a  tiny  stem  called  cotyled- 
ons. By-and-by  another  stem  appears — between  these  two — and  so 
on,  till  the  once  little  stem  becomes  a  full-grown  tree  or  plant. 

But  the  growth  does  not  continue  alone  in  the  way  above  mention- 
ed ;  the  main  stem,  after  attaining  a  certain  height,  gives  off  side 
branches,  and  these  in  their  turn,  produce  other  branches  called  branch- 
lets,  which  give  rise  to  still  smaller  stems.  This  arrangement  of  the 
growth  of  a  tree,  is  not  so  in  all  cases ;  in  other  trees  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent :  all  evergreens  are  examples  of  this.  Instead  of  giving  off 
bi'anches,  the  main  stem  continues  to  grow,  from  which  other  branches 
are  produced.  Leaves  that  appear  on  the  branches  are  in  difierent 
orders ;  sometimes  two  are  placed  side  by  side  directly  opposite  each 
other,  while  the  third  is  opposite  the  second,  and,  therefore,  over  the 
first.  This  arrangement  is  called  two-ranked.  They  may  also  be 
called  three,  four,  five,  or  eight-ranked,  according  to  the  number  of 
leaves  to  be  found  round  the  stem. 

Botany  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  structure  and  growth  of  plants. 
It  also  relates  to  flowers,  their  parts,  and  the  chief  uses  they  are  to 
each  other.  Here,  I  have  a  buttercup  before  me,  for  inspection.  Be- 
fore unfolding  itself,  there  will  be  seen  five  outside  leaves  of  the  blos- 
som, called  the  calyx,  but  taken  individually,  they  are  termed  sepals,  and 
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also  another  sort  of  leaves  inside  of  the  first,  of  a  different  color  and 
more  delicate  texture,  called  the  corolla  bv  petals,  separately.  They, 
when  taken  together,  are  sometimes  known  as  the  perianth,  and  serve 
to  protect  and  nourish  the  more  delicate  parts  within,  but  they  do  not 
themselves  make  a  perfect  flower.  In  the  present  state  of  this  flower, 
inside  of  these  second  leaves,  are  opened  to  our  view  what  we  call 
stamens  or  fertilizing  organs,  in  varying  numbers,  and  directly  within 
and  closely  surrounded  by  these,  are  pistils  in  close  contact,  and  of  a 
greenish  white  color.  The  office  of  the  stamens  is  to  fertilize,  that  of 
the  pistils  to  bear  the  seeds.  The  stamen  has  two  parts,  the  stigma 
and  the  anther ;  those  of  the  pistil  are  three,  the  ovary,  style  and  stig- 
ma, but  in  this  flower,  the  organs  are  so  small  that  some  parts  are 
scarcely  noticeable  to  ordinary  observation.  A  flower  having  all  these 
parts  is  complete,  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  arrangement. 
Many  are  destitute  of  one  or  more  of  these  parts. 

There  are  other  things  which  Botany  still  further  teaches  us,  but 
we  cannot  study  them  well  unless  we  begin  from  the  beginning.  It 
tells  of  their  classification — to  what  species,  orders  and  classes  the 
plants  belong,  &c.  The  best  way  to  find  out  these,  is  first  to  find  out 
their  names  and  to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  all  flowers ;  wild  flowers 
are  considered  the  best  for  analysis  and  are  therefore  more  looked  for. 
The  way  of  faking  a  herbarium  is  also  important  to  know,  but  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  Manual  of  our  Botany,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
names  of  the  various  species  and  classes  of  plants  is  derived. 

The  student  after  carefully  studying  his  Botany  through,  finds  a 
lively  interest  in  analyzing  flowers,  and  in  giving  names  to  those  which 
have  hitherto  been  unknown.  By  studying  it,  our  knowledge  of 
plants  greatly  increases,  and  our  interest  in  watching  their  development 
is  widely  extended.  It  also  inspires  in  our  hearts  a  love  for  Nature, 
and  so  Botany  is  altogether,  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  study. 

L.  E.  H. 


LIGHT. 

It  is  that  by  which  we  can  see.  It  is  of  great  profit  to  us,  for  with- 
out it,  tliere  will  be  great  darkness  upon  the  earth,  and  we  all  shall  die 
soon,  and  all  the  beasts  and  vegetables  die,  too. 

We  have  all  seen  the  golden  light  of  the  sun,  the  silvery  light  of 
the  moon,  the  glimmering  light  and  the  changing  light  of  the  fire.  I 
love  to  see  the  delightful  sight  of  the  rising  sun  every  morning,  and 
^rising  of  the  moon  every  evening.  '  The  moonlight  is  very  delightful 
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in  the  winter,  and  also  in  the  summer.  In  the  winter  I  sometimes 
skated  on  the  ice  by  the  moonlight  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  While 
my  home  on  a  hill  faces  the  River  Hudson,  the  sun  rises  every  morn- 
ing and  shines  upon  the  river  and  my  house,  and  as  the  light  struck 
the  river  and  was  thrown  off  in  another  direction  towards  the  house, 
it  illuminated  it  very  brightly. 

Light  is  an  imponderable  agent,  or  it  has  no  weight.  The  book 
says  that  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  one  million  seven  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-nine miles,  or  seventy  and  ninety-one  times  round  the  earth  in  a 
second  of  time,  or  twelve  millions  of  miles  in  a  minute. 

Light  moves  only  in  straight  lines,  but  can  be  bent  or  broken  from 
one  direction  to  another  direction.  For  example:  light  moves  straight 
from  a  lamp,  and  strikes  a  mirror  or  other  polished  surface,  and  is 
thrown  off  in  another  direction. 
•  It  has  seven  different  colors,  as  follows :  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo  and  violet.  When  we  let  these  fall  on  a  convex  lens,  they 
may  be  brought  together  again  so  as  to  form  white  light. 

Light  is  a  great  agent  in  the  vegetable  world.  It  is  the  light  of  the 
sun  that  makes  the  leaves  and  grass  green ;  roses  red,  flowers  beauti- 
ful, snow  white,  and  many  other  things  of  every  color.  It  makes  ap- 
ples and  pears  sweet,  and  lemons  sour.  It  makes  the  sky  and  ocean 
blue  and  beautiful.  The  light  warms  us,  and  makes  us  comfortable 
and  healthful. 

The  natives  of  the  Polar  regions  have  no  light  during  the  long  and 
dreary  winter  as  we  have,  but  the  northern  lights,  or  Aurora  BoreaHs, 
often  occur  there  and  are  of  great  utility  to  them,  relieving  them  and 
compensating  them  for  the  long  absence  of  the  sun. 

The  seamen  need  light  very  much  in  the  night.  There  are  light- 
houses on  rocks  or  on  points  of  land  or  isles,  that  they  may  explore 
the  dark  and  dreadful  way  of  the  sea,  and  keep  their  ships  from  dash- 
ing against  rocks  in  the  night,  but  if  the  light  in  the  light-houses  be 
put  out,  how  great  a  darkness  falls  upon  the  land  and  upon  the  sea! 
And  the  mariners,  waiting  for  light  or  seeing  it  not,  may  perish,  and 
the  ships  may  dash  against  the  rocks  and  be  broken  into  pieces. 

How  great  is  the  utility  of  the  light !  L.  A.  H. 


AGRICULTURE. 

What  I  intend  to  give,  is  a  short  account  of  the  present  system  of 
agriculture,  as  compared  with  that  of  ancient  times,  and  with  what  it 
will  become  in  future. 
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The  ancients  were  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  some 
extent,  but  depended  for  support  principally  upon  their  flocks.  They 
did  not  stay  long  in  one  place,  for  the  grass  would  be  exhausted;  but 
scattered  themselves  over  a  wide  surface  of  country,  changing  the 
feeding-grounds  of  their  stock  as  often  as  was  necessary.  These 
changes  prevented  their  remaining  in  one  place  long  enough  to  bring 
the  soil  under  good  cultivation.  They  were  satisfied  with  this  mode 
of  life,  and  continued  to  follow  it  for  a  long  time.  A  part  of  the  gen- 
eration which  lived  in  later  times,  did  not  take  care  of  herds  or  culti- 
vate the  ground,  but  subsisted  on  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  But  when 
population  began  to  increase  and  cities  to  rise,  the  above  modes  of 
using  up  the  products  of  mother  earth  were  found  to  be  too  expensive, 
and  agriculture  was  gradually  resorted  to  with  good  effect.  The  first 
attempts  would  look  ridiculous  to  farmers  of  the  present  day.  The 
ground  was  merely  scratched,  and  the  seed  left  to  sprout  in  the  best 
manner  it  could. 

The  mode  of  agriculture  practised  at  the  present  time,  is  the  result 
of  the  long  and  varied  experience  of  the  many  nations  who  preceded 
us.  It  differs  in  many  parts  of  the  world  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil^  intelligence  of  the  husbandmen,  ratio  of  population,  and  force 
of  habit.  In  Europe,  where  a  portion  of  the  soil  is  barren  through 
excessive  culture,  the  population  large,  and  science  much  advanced, 
for  the  most  part  the  land  is  cultivated  with  care,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible is  returned  to  it  to  balance  what  ifi  taken  away.  In  South  Amer- 
ica, where  the  soil  is  very  rich,  the  people  living  many  miles .  apart, 
and  plants  growing  as  if  they  were  mushrooms,  little  care  is  expended 
on  agriculture.  The  only  thing  they  do,  is  to  get  the  seed  into  the 
ground  by  a  series  of  scratching  with  wooden  plows,  and  tramping  with 
oxen  and  troops  of  peons  or  servants.  An  idea  of  their  modes  of 
harvesting  their  crops  may  be  obtained,  when  it  is  known  that  in  carry- 
ing corn  from  the  fields  to  the  houses,  they  often  tie  the  stalks  into 
bundles,  and  fastening  them  to  their  mules'  tails,  gallop  home,  shelling 
and  losing  half  of  the  corn  in  the  journey.  The  general  feature  of 
cultivation  in  the  United  States  does  not  vary  greatly  in  the  North^ 
South,  East  or  West.  In  the  north-east  parts,  agriculture  seems  to  be 
the  most  advanced.  Many  labor-saving  contrivances,  got  up  by  Yan- 
kee ingenuity,  are  put  into  universal  use,  and  science,  chemistry,  and 
the  manufactures,  give  their  aid  to  its  rapid  advancement.  In  the 
West  and  l^outh,  the  land  being  wild  and  in  most  cases  very  fertile, 
^  and  therefore  not  in  need  of  returns  for  that  taken  from  it,  agriculture 
is  carried  on  on  the  "skin  and  get  rich"  system.    As  a  natural  couse- 
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quence  many  tracts  of  land  in  the  south  are  prematurely  worn  out. 
But,  thanks  to  the  shallowness  of  the  plows  that  were  used,  the  sterility 
does  not  extend  to  the  depth  of  more  than  four  inches,  usually.  So  I 
am  personally  assured  by  one  who  has  been  in  Dixie  Land,  and  am 
bound  to  believe  him.  In  the  tropical  and  more  thinly  settled  portions 
of  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  hardly  bestow  any  care  on  agriculture. 
The  plants  are  very  numerous,  grow  of  themselves,  and  furnish  enough 
food  for  all  and  to  spare. 

China,  densely  peopled,  furnishes  a  good  example  of  what  may  be 
done  in  the  matter  of  getting  a  great  deal  out  of  the  land  with  little 
surface.  It  could  not  support  all  its  people,  were  the  mode  of  agricul' 
ture  practised  here,  put  into  use  there.  The  long  experience  of  the 
Chinese,  extending  back  for  many  centuries,  has  taught  them  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  we,  laying  aside  our  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  and  advantages  derived  from  oiir  many  handy  instruments, 
must  admit  that  they  are  in  advance  of  us  in  agricultural  economy. 

The  grand  principle  with  them  is  to  return  to  the  soil  as  much  as 
they  take  from  it,  and  they  spare  no  endeavours  to  effect  this.  Our 
farmers  know  the  soundness  of  this  principle,  but  preach  it  too  much 
and  practise  it  too  little. 

The  population  of  the  world  steadily  increases,  the  soil  slowly  but 
surely  decreases  in  fertility  with  the  increasing  drain  upon  its  resources, 
and  at  this  rate,  not  enough  food  could  be  produced  in  the  course  of 
several  thousand  years  to  support  all  the  increased  number  of  people. 
However,  agriculture  will  improve,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  time  will 
come  when  an  average  of  an  acre  of  land  to  each  person,  will  suffice 
to  support  him  in  all  things,  such  as  food,  clothing,  shelter,  &c.  Now 
it  requires  more  than  one  to  each  person. 

Some  lands  have  been  worn  out  through  mismanagement,  greed  of 
gain,  or  long  subjection  to  a  particular  kind  of  crop,  as  tobacco,  cotton, 
&c.  They  can  be  restored  to  their  former  fertility  only  by  a  long  and 
careful  course  of  culture. 

Many  of  the  leading  agricultural  papers,  strongly  and  sensibly  urge 
the  use  of  machine,  ox,  or  horse  power  in  farming.  Such  power  must 
and  will  come  into  use,  and  man  will  have  nothing  to  do,  but  superin- 
tending the  work  it  will  perform.  Steam  plowing  has  been  put  into 
use  at  the  west.  Many  are  the  new  inventions  of  plows,  cultivators, 
&c.,  offered  for  public  trial,  and  if,  with  their  aid,  we  could  do  as  much 
work  in  an  hour  as  we  could  without  them  in  two,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  the  work  better,  we  would  be  foolish  not  to  use  them. 

The  art  of  cultivating  the  soil  will  improve.    With  all  the  aid  sci- 
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ence  and  manufacture  can  give  it,  it  will  become  one  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  developing  the  resources  of  a  country.  Properly  conducted, 
it  will  make  the  inhabitants  intelligent,  peaceful,  and  not  lacking  in 
worldly  goods.  It  will  be  fulfilling  the  law  of  the  Bible,  in  condemn- 
ing man  to  eat  the  fruits  of  the  field,  and  in  obeying  this  law,  happi- 
ness can  be  found.  Well  and  truly  did  Washington  say,  "Agriculture 
is  the  most  useful,  the  most  noble,  and  the  most  healthful  employment 
of  man."  W.  L.  B. 


STEAM  THEORIES  VS.  FACTS. 

The  ultimate  quantity  of  mechanical  power  which  theory  assigns 
to  steam  is  so  great,  that  there  is  something  tantalizing  in  comparing 
therewith,  the  dynamical  results  attained  by  even  our  best  engines. 

Theory,  of  course  prescribes  an  infinite  pressure,  and  an  infinite 
degree  of  expansion.  As  a  practical  approach  to  such  a  pressure,  we 
have  the  legend  of  Alban,  the  German  doctor,  who  sent  his  steam  on 
the  piston  at  l,000ifes  per  square  inch.  The  same  thing  was  done 
also  in  London,  England,  some  time  ago ;  and  although  the  perform- 
ance was  for  no  great  length  of  time,  it  was  not  recorded  that  any  one 
was  blown  up.  Now  to  obtain  the  greatest  effect,  theoretically  at 
least,  from  steam,  of  whatever  pressure,  it  is  necessary  to  work  it  in  a 
condensing  engine,  and  to  condense  down  to  a  perfect  vacuum.  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that  steam  of  a  total  pressure  of  l,000]fes  per  square 
inch,  as  measured  from  a  vacuum,  is  expanded  to  a  final  pressure  of 
one-tenth  of  a  pound  only  per  square  inch,  as  measured  above  the 
same  datum.  He  re  the  expansion  is  ten  thousand  fold ;  and  if  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  be  maintained  during  expansion,  by  super- 
heating or  steam  jacketing,  the  effect  or  power  obtained  will  be  10.21 
times  greater  than  if  the  same  weight  of  steam  were  worked  without 
expansion.  Thus,  if  an  engine  work,  without  expansion,  with  5lfes 
of  coal  per  hourly  indicated  H.  P.,  the  rate  of  expansion  just  con- 
sidered should  result  in  a  consumption  of  491fes  of  coal  only  for  the 
same  effect,  this  quantity  being  exclusive,  however,  of  that  required 
to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  steam  during  expansion.  But,  if  we 
could  impart  even  three-fourths  of  the  full  heating  value  of  good  coal 
to  the  water  in  steam  boilers,  we  should,  upon  the  same  theoretical 
consideration,  attain  to  a  still  greater  degree  of  economy.  Thus,  a 
pound  of  good  coal  gives  off  in  combustion  as  much  heat  as  would 
-raise  16,000]fes  of  water  through  a  temperature  of  1°,  or  more  than 
enough  to  raise  ISJfes  of  water  of  ordinary  temperature  into  Tcry 
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high  pressure  steam.  If,  then,  we  attain  an  ordinary  rate  of  evapor- 
ation of  10  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  we  should  be  worling 
with,  say,  3  pounds  of  coal  per  hourly  indicated  H.  P.,  with  condensa- 
tion and  without  expansion ;  and  with  the  allowance  already  men- 
tioned for  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  steam  during  expansion, 
with  hardly  more  than  a  J  pound  per  H.  P.,  with  an  expansion  of 
ten  thousand  fold.  This  would  be  a  tolerably  close  approximation  to 
the  theoretical  economy  of  heat  as  referred  to  Joule's  equivalent. 

For  if  we  obtam  from  a  pound  of  coal,  say  12,000  "  units  of  heat," 
or  in  other  words,  as  much  heat  as  would  suffice  to  raise  12,000ifes 
of  water  through  1°  or  lOlfes  of  water  through  1,200°,  then  the 
mechanical  power  represented  by  each  unit  of  heat  being  772  foot 
pounds,  the  corresponding  total  power  represented  by  a  pound  of  coal, 
(even  when  but  three-fourths  of  its  total  heating  power  is  calculated 
upon,)  is  9,264,000  foot  Ifes,  equal  to  f  t|^§^^=4.67  hourly  H.  P., 
corresponding  to  0.214  pounds  of  coal  only  per  indicated  H.  P.,  per 
hour. 

In  actual  practice,  these  figures  are  never  reached,  our  best  engines 
seldom  obtaining  much  over  one  horse  power  from  two  pounds  of  coal, 
and  this,  among  practical  mechanics,  is  generally  adopted  as  the  stand- 
ard of  maximum  efficiency.  Therefore,  from  the  foregoing,  we  are  left 
to  deduct  one  of  two  things,  either  that  our  present  mode  of  convert- 
ing heat  into  mechanical  power  is  very  defective,  or,  that  the  tables  set 
down  for  the  re-conversion  of  mechanical  power  into  heat,  contains  a 
great  error,  and  I  propose  to  prove  that  it  is  our  practice  which  is 
wrong.  To  begin  with,  then :  There  is  no  limit  to  the  capacity  of 
steam  to  absorb  heat,  except  that  of  the  strength  of  the  containing 
vessel,  and  as  the  elastic  force  of  steam  increases  in  exact  ratio  to  its 
temperature,  it  follows  that  the  greater  its  temperature,  the  greater  is 
the  mechanical  effect  to  be  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  steam, 
and  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  parts,  all  the  additional  heat  required 
to  produce  a  higher  temperature,  may  be  saved  from  the  waste  heat, 
which,  a  few  cases  excepted,  is  seven-twelfths,  or  three-fourths  of  all 
the  heat  produced.  Then,  by  condensing  the  superheated  steam  to  a 
perfect  vacuum,  and  taking  up  the  water  of.  condensation  as  the  feed 
water,  a  farther  reduction  in  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one 
pound  of  water  through  1°,  can  be  effected,  for  it  is  patent  that  the 
higher  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  less  heat  will  be  required  to 
convert  it  into  steam  of  a  given  density  and  temperature.  Thus,  it 
is  evident  that  "  the  one  thing  needful "  is  a  more  perfect  mechanical 
apparatus  for  properly  converting  coal  and  other  combustible  sub^ 
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stances  into  what  is  called  heat ;  and  also,  for  taking  up  the  heat  thus 
produced  and  changing  it  into  motion  or  force.  Let  me,  then  point 
out  several  radical  defects  in  our  present  mode  of  burning  fuel. 
Joule,  in  his  equivalent  as  above  stated,  gives  one  pound  of  coal 
"  12,000  units  of  heat."  Now  if  this  pound  of  coal  is  burned  into  car- 
bonic oxide  with  six  pounds  of  air,  instead  of  being  burned  into  car- 
bonic acid  with  twelve  pounds  of  air,  the  number  of  units  of  heat 
eliminated  from  it,  will  be  reduced  fully  one  half,  or  say  from  4,400  to 
6,000  units  instead  of  12,000. 

Another  cause  of  the  difference,  is  the  quantity  of  unconsumed  air 
passing  through  the  furnace  and  thus  lessening  the  volume  of  gases 
as  it  cools  them ;  for  if  the  pound  of  fuel  is  burned  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  air  at  an  estimated  temperature  of  4,580°,  (the  common 
intensity,)  it  will  have  a  temperature  of  only  2,240^^,  if  twice  the 
quantity  of  air  necessary  for  combustion  is  admitted,  and  such  indeed 
is  generally  the  case.  This  causes  the  products  of  combustion  to  pass 
through  the  boiler  very  rapidly,  preventing  the  complete  absorption 
of  the  heat  by  the  water.  So  great  is  this  evil,  that  it  is  proven  by 
actual  experiment,  that  while  the  temperature  of  the  steam  in  the 
boiler  may  be  300o,  that  of  the  escaping  gases  in  the  smoke  stack  is 
as  high  as  800o,  or  J,000o,  Fah. ;  an  exhibit  which  reveals  an  enorm- 
ous waste  of  heat,  and  provides  abundant  room  for  improvement. 
To  remedy  this  defect  in  a  great  measure,  every  boiler  should  possess 
a  regulator  to  admit  the  requisite  quantity  of  air,  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  boiler. 

Again,  the  expansive  working  of  steam,  effects  a  further  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  fuel  required ;  for  a  given  bulk  of  steam  is  produced 
by  a  given  bulk  of  coal,  and  a  diminution  in  the  one  produces  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  other,  according  to  natural  laws.  Steam 
worked  expansively,  effects  more  than  when  non-expansive,  and  the 
degree  of  economic  efficiency  depends  entirely  upon  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion, as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  it  is  very  generally  conceded 
that  high  rates  are  the  most  effective  ;  still  there  is  great  diversity  of 
opinion  on  this  vital  subject,  and  any  quantity  of  theory  is  put  forth 
by  those  opposed  to  expansion,  in  support  of  their  own  ideas,  but  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  one  fact  is  worth  a  bushel  of  theory,  and 
accordingly  in  this  article  I  propose  to  deal  in  facts.  Apropos,  expe- 
rience in  actual  practice,  has  revealed  the  fact  that  seventy  per  cent, 
more  power  is  obtainable  from  the  same  amount  of  fuel,  by  cutting 
off  at  one-tenth  of  the  stroke  from  the  beginning,  than  can  be  obtained 
by  cutting  off  at  seven-tentlis  from  the  beginning,  (the  theory  of  the 
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Navy  Department).  Still  greater  results  are  obtained,  where,  how- 
ever, piston  speed  is  no  object,  by  cutting  off  at  one  hundred  and 
foi-ty-fourth  part  of  the  stroke,  from  the  beginning,  at  which  rate  the 
maximum  limit  of  economic  efficiency  is  reached.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  above,  I  can  mention  the  engines  of  Cornwall,  and  many 
of  the  steamers  in  the  China  trade,  the  "  Fouh  Ejen,"  in  particular, 
whose  performances  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  very  high  pressure  steam,  and  the  ver- 
dict of  every  experienced  man  is,  that  its  use  secures  every  advantage, 
especially  a  high  rate  of  expansion,  which  requires  the  minimum  of 
heat  only. 

With  a  pressure  of  ISOlfes  per  square  inch,  cutting  off  at  one-tenth 
of  the  stroke  from  the  beginning,  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  stroke 
would  be  only  lofts  per  square  inch,  or  at  50fts,  the  pressure  would 
be  only  5fes.  Again,  with  a  boiler  pressure  of  1,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  main- 
taining the  same  rate  of  expansion,  and  cutting  off  at  the  same  point, 
would  be  100  pounds  per  square  inch,  an  expansion  of  ten  fold.  A 
high  pressure  of  course  necessitates  a  strong  boiler,  at  the  same  time 
admits  of  such  a  reduction  in  the  size  for  a  given  power,  that  an  in- 
crease of  strength  becomes  a  matter  of  great  ease,  for  be  it  known, 
that  the  smaller  the  boiler,  the  greater  is  its  strength.  This  rule  holds 
good  in  every  case.  Boilers  are  now  made  which  carry  180  and  240 
pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch,  as  an  ordinary  working  pressure, 
and  all  such  boilers  are  less  in  size,  by  half,  than  boilers  of  the  same 
engine  power  and  using  steam  at  a  pressure  of  only  90  and  120 
pounds  per  square  inch.  As  a  matter  of  course  these  boilers  prove 
very  economical,  for  it  must  be  evident  that  a  boiler  containing  100 
cubic  feet  of  water  heated  to  a  given  temperature,  must  require  twice 
as  much  coal  as  one  containing  only  50  cubic  feet  of  water  and  heated 
to  the  same  temperature,  the  length  of  time  and  other  things  being 
the  same  in  both  cases.  As  a  very  high  pressure  admits  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  boilers  of  about  fifty  per  cent.,  the  fact  is  rendered 
patent  that  high  pressure  gives  the  maximum  of  economy  in  fuel,,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  reduction  in  the  first  cost  of  boiler,  diminished 
weight,  cost  of  transportation,  and  space  occupied — all  important  con- 
siderations. 

In  conclusion,  to  attain  the  theoretical  perfection  in  the  use  of  steam 
which  is  so  desirable,  and  bring  our  engines  to  yield  the  ultimatum  of 
power  with  the  minimum  of  cost,  we  have  to  keep  one  principle  only 
in  sight  and  practice  it.    That  principle  is  to  so  arrange  parts  that 
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there  shall  be  the  largest  possible  production  of  heat,  with  the  least 
possible  waste,  in  the  smallest  given  space  and  time,  and  the  immedi- 
ate absorption  of  the  heat  thus  produced  by  the  water  in  the  boiler, 
thus  ensuring  a  rapid  and  voluminous  production  of  steam  from  the 
smallest  given  space. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  high  pressure,  super-heated, 
expansive,  condensed  steam,  possesses  every  advantage  in  practice, 
never  failing  to  give  entire  satisfaction  wherever  employed  and 
always  yielding  the  largest  amount  of  power  from  the  smallest  amount 
of  fuel. 

That  these  results  will  be  still  further  improved  upon,  there  is 
indisputable  evidence,  and  that  the  figures  given  in  Joule's  equivalent 
will,  at  some  future  day,  be  the  mechanical  standard  of  maximum 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  steam,  I  am  fully  assured.  A.  J.  H. 

[Note. — The  writer  of  the  above,  lost  his  hearing  at  ten  years  of  age.  He 
spent  the  last  year  in  a  macliine  shop,  resuming  his  place  in  his  class  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  term.] 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and 
washing;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners 
and  morals ;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of 
the  school  room ;  for  which,  including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual 
charge  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made, 
in.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account 

of  vacation  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance,  for 
the  punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be  required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the  ages 
of  EIGHT  and  TWENTY-FIVE  years ;  must  be  of  a  good  natural  intellect ; 
capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and  correctly; 
free  from  any  immorahties  of  conduct,  and  from  any  contagious  disease. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made 
to  the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and 
age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent 
or  guardian.  Applications  as  above  should  be  made  in  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases,  a  certificate  from  two  or  more 
of  the  selectmen,  magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
township  or  place  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should  accompany 
the  application . 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  address 
their  letters  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum ;  and  on  all  letters  from 
him  respecting  the  pupils,  postage  will  be  charged. 

The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  the  second  Wednesday  of  September, 
and  at  no  other  time  in  the  year.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very 
important,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class 
should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  forma- 
tion.   Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to 
have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  Fair  and  legible  hand  before  they 
come  to  the  Asylum.  This  can  be  easily  done,  and  it  prepares  them 
to  make  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 
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When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  pa- 
rent or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning 
him,  he  should  bring  a  written  statement  embracing  specifically  the 
following  particulars : 

1.  The  name,  in  full. 

2.  Post  office  address,  and  correspondent. 

3.  Day,  month  and  year  of  birth. 

4.  Cause  of  deafness. 

5.  Names  of  the  parents. 

6.  Names  of  the  children  in  the  order  of  their  age. 

7.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage  ?    If  so,  how  ? 

8.  Has  the  pupil  deaf-mute  relatives?    If  so,  what? 

The  pupil  should  be  well  clothed ;  that  is,  he  should  have  both  sum- 
mer and  winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with 
a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A 
small  sum  of  money  should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the 
Asylum,  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided 
for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

There  is  but  one  vacation  in  the  year.  It  begins  on  the  last  Wed- 
nesday of  June,  and  closes  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September. 
It  is  expected  that  the  pupils  will  spend  the  vacation  at  home.  This 
arrangement  is  as  desirable  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  who  need  the 
recreation  and  change  of  scene,  as  for  the  convenience  of  the  Institu- 
tion, thus  affording  opportunity  for  the  necessary  painting,  cleansing, 
&c.  The  present  facilities  for  travel  enable  most  of  the  pupils  to 
reach  home  on  the  evening  of  the  day  they  leave  Hartford.  Every 
pupil  is  expected  to  return  punctually  at  the  opening  of  school,  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  September. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Vacation,  an  officer  of  the 
Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel  upon  the  railroads 
between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of  them  and  their  baggage, 
on  condition  that  their  friends  will  make  timely  provision  for  their 
expenses  on  the  way,  and  engage  to  meet  and  receive  them  immedi- 
ately on  the  arrival  of  the  early  train  at  various  points  on  the  route 
previously  agreed  on,  and  at  the  station  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad,  in  Boston.  A  similar  arrangement  is  made  on  the  Connec- 
ticut River  Railroads,  as  far  as  to  White  River  Junction.  No  person 
will  be  sent  from  the  Asylum  to  accompany  the  pupils  on  their  return, 
but  if  their  fare  is  paid  and  their  trunks  checked  to  Hartford,  it  will 
be  safe  to  send  them  in  charge  of  the  Conductor. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 


To  THE  Patrons  and  Friends  op  the  American  Asylum  : 

The  last  Report  of  the  Asylum  was  presented  as  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  incorporation  occurred,  but  it  is  only  now 
that, we  can  record  the  completion  of  the  first  half-century 
of  its  actual  working  existence,  or  academic  life. 

On  an  occasion  of  so  much  interest  to  the  Institution,  our 
friends  may  have  expected  from  the  Board  some  account  of 
its  origin,  and  a  review  of  its  growth  and  development.  But 
any  extended  treatment  of  these  topics  on  their  part,  is 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  able  and  interesting  historical 
sketch  contained  in  the  accompanying  Report  of  the  Prin- 
cipal. 

The  Report  of  1866,  mentioned  the  fact,  that  of  the  origi- 
nal corporators,  who  were  not  then  officers  of  the  Asylum, 
only  four  survived.  As  we  write^  one  of  these,  Mr.  Dudley 
Buck,  an  old  and  esteemed  friend  of  the  Board,  has  just 
passed  away.  The  others  still  living  are  seldom  able  to  take 
part  in  our  counsels.  Of  late  years,  no  additional  members 
of  the  corporation  have  been  elected,  except  as  vacancies 
*  have  occurred  in  the  Board,  and  the  Officers  and  Directors 
have,  practically,  constituted  the  whole  Corporation.  This 
state  of  things  has  resulted  from  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
Directors  to  reduce  or  limit  the  numbers  of  the  Corporation, 
but  simply  from  the  impossibility  of  inducing  corporators, 
especially  those  not  residing  in  Hartford,  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  where  the  business  is  chiefly  of  a  formal 
character,  usually  consisting  in  the  choice  of  officers.  But 
though  we  think  it  clear  that  no  advantage  can  be  gained  by 
increasing  the  number  of  corporate  members,  the  question 
has  been  lately  discussed  whether  the  number  of  Directors 
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might  not  properly  be  increased,  and,  especially  now  that  a 
majority  of  the  pupils  are  beneficiaries  of  the  several  New 
England  States,  whether  some  gentlemen  who  could  ofi&cially 
represent  these  States,  might  not  be  added  to  our  number. 
No  change  could  give  greater  pleasure  to  the  present  Board, 
than  one  which  would  bring  to  their  meetings  gentlemen 
from  neighboring  States,  who  are  interested  in  the  care  and 
education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  only  hesitation  enter- 
tained on  this  point,  results  from  a  doubt  whether  non-resi- 
dent directors  would  find  it  possible  to  be  present  at  our 
meetings.  In  accordance,  however,  with  a  suggestion  made 
by  the  Hon.  Frank  B.  Fay,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  to  whom  the  subject  of 
the  education  of  their  deaf  mutes  was  referred,  the  proposal 
to  enlarge  the  administration  was  brought  before  the  Board 
at  their  recent  meeting,  and  met  their  cordial  and  unanimous 
approval.  The  necessary  alteration  in  the  By-Laws  was 
made,  and  the  Governors  and  Secretaries  of  each  of  the  New 
England  States  were  elected  ex-officio  members  of  this  Board. 

The  course  of  events  at  the  Asylum  during  the  past  year 
calls  for  no  other  comment  than  a  reference  to  the  Reports  of 
the  Principal,  Physician,  and  Steward.  That  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  department  of  instruction,  and  with  the 
domestic  management  have  progressed  harmoniously  and  suc- 
cessfully, is  a  better  tribute  than  any  words  of  ours,  to  the 
faithfulness  and  ability  of  the  heads  of  these  departments  and 
their  assistants. 

In  behalf  of  the  Directors, 

JOHN  0.  PARSONS,  Clerk. 
Hartford,  May  25th,  1867. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  THE  Board  op  Directors  : 

Gentlemen  : — ^In  presenting  the  Fifty-first  Annual  Report 
of  this  Institution,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  a  year 
of  almost  uninterrupted  health,  and  of  gratifying  progress  in 
the  varied  departments  of  labor  and  instruction. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  has  been  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than 
last  year.  At  the  date  of  my  last  report,  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  were  present.  Thirty-nine  new  pupils,  and  seven  for- 
mer pupils  have  been  admitted,  and  thirty-six  dismissed, 
making  the  whole  number  under  instruction  during  the 
year,  two  hundred  and  sixty,  and  the  number  now  in  atten- 
dance two  hundred  and  twenty  four.  Of  this  number,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  are  males,  and  ninety  are  females. 

The  past  year  has  brought  several  changes  in  our  corps  of 
instructors.  Mr.  Jared  A.  Ayres,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Institution  for  thirty-one  years,  and  for  eleven  years 
the  teacher  of  the  Gallaudet  Scientific  School,  retired  from 
his  long-continued  and  most  acceptable  service,  at  the  close 
of  our  last  term.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Jonathan  L.  Noyes, 
a  teacher  of  fourteen  years  experience,  six  of  which  have 
been  spent  in  the  Asylum,  tendered  his  resignation,  to  accept 
the  position  of  Principal  in  the  institution  for  the  education 
of  deaf  mutes  at  Faribault,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The 
loss  of  able  teachers,  who  by  long  experience  in  their  work, 
have  become  familiar,  not  only  with  the  natural  language  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  but  with  their  peculiar  modes  of  thought 
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and  expression,  and  are  thus  qualified  to  render  efficient  ser 
vice,  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials,  which  as  an  Institution,  we 
are  called  to  meet.  Such  occasional  losses  are  unavoidable, 
yet  the  policy  ever  pursued  by  the  Board,  of  employing  only 
teachers  of  ability,  and  retaining  them  in  its  service  as  long 
as  possible,  has  proved  a  wise  and  fortunate  one. 

While  our  large  family  has  been  almost  entirely  exempted 
from  sickness  during  the  year,  we  have  to  mourn  the  sudden 
death  of  a  young  lady  employed  in  teaching  one  of  the  pri- 
mary classes.  Miss  Catharine  T.  Robinson,  who  had  been 
with  us  a  little  more  than  one  year,  died  on  the  13th  of  Nov., 
after  a  short  illness,  from  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis.  Miss 
Robinson  was  a  semi-mute,  a  young  lady  of  estimable  charac- 
ter, faithful  and  successful  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties, 
and  warmly  loved  by  her  associates,  and  by  the  pupils  under 
her  care. 

In  filling  the  vacancies  thus  made,  we  have  been  fortunate 
in  again  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  so 
long  connected  with  us,  and  recently  with  the  National  Deaf 
Mute  College,  at  Washington,  who  finds  a  northern  residence 
more  favorable  to  his  health.  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Whitmore,  an 
instructor  of  one  year's  experience  in  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, and  Mr.  Job  Williams,  a  recent  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, have  been  engaged,  and  have  entered  upon  their  work 
with  commendable  interest.  The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Miss  Robinson,  has  been  temporarily  supplied.  Mrs. 
Rebecca  A.  Cady  has  also  been  engaged  as  assistant  Matron, 
and  has  acceptably  discharged  the  duties  of  that  position. 

The  Institution  completed  its  fiftieth  year  on  the  15th  day 
of  April.  The  present  occasion,  therefore,  seems  suitable  for 
recounting  briefly  some  incidents  connected  with  its  early 
history,  the  varied  changes  through  which  it  has  passed,  and 
the  work  it  has  accomplished.  The  noble  men  who  took  an 
active  part  in  its  establishment,  who  contributed  so  liberally 
to  its  funds,  and  by  their  energy  and  counsels,  set  it  forth  so 
successfully  on  its  course  of  usefulness,  have  nearly  all  passed 
away.  Yet  the  school  they  founded  with  so  much  forethought, 
and  watched  over  with  so  much  care,  still  continues  to  dis- 
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pense  its  blessings,  and  has  never  pursued  its  beneficent  work 
more  efficiently  and  successfully  than  it  is  doing  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  reviewing  the  plans  of  its  founders,  and  its 
subsequent  history,  it  will  appear  that  their  benevolent  inten- 
tions have  been  realized  far  beyond  what  their  warmest  hopes 
could  have  anticipated. 

It  was  a  striking  incident  in  the  plan  of  Providence,  that 
the  illness  of  a  little  child  in  a  private  family  in  the  city  of 
Hartford,  in  the  year  1807,  should  bear  an  intimate  relation 
to  the  welfare  of  a  large  class  of  persons,  subjected  to  a  pecu- 
liar misfortune,  scattered  over  different  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, for  all  coming  time.  Had  the  malady*  of  little  Alice 
Coggswell  been  less  severe,  had  it  yielded  more  promptly  to 
the  remedies  which  skill,  and  the  most  assiduous  care  could 
suggest,  the  sad  condition  of  the  unfortunate  deaf  mutes  of 
the  country,  without  knowledge  or  instruction,  might  for  a 
still  longer  period  have  failed  to  awaken  the  active  efforts  of 
the  benevolent.  When,  however,  after  the  elasticity  of  health 
had  returned,  it  became  evident  that  the  ear  of  the  beautiful 
child  was  closed  to  the  voice  of  affection,  and  all  the  sweet 
sounds  of  the  outward  world,  a  fountain  of  sympathy  was 
stirred  that  in  its  abundant  flow,  went  forth  to  the  aid  of 
thousands  whose  mute  and  silent  affliction  had  hitherto  ap- 
pealed in  vain  for  relief. 

The  condition  of  deaf  mutes  had  already  begun  to  excite 
attention  and  sympathy.  As  early  as  1812,  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  reported  to  that  body,  that  there  were  eighty- 
four  deaf  mutes  within  its  bounds ;  that  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, there  must  be  more  than  four  hundred  persons  in  this 
unhappy  condition  in  New  England,  and  more  than  two  thou- 
sand in  the  whole  country.  The  public  mind  was  thus  grad- 
ually prepared  to  welcome  some  plan  for  their  education. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1815,  a  company  of  seven  gentlemen, 
of  whom  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  was  one,  met  in  a  private  parlor 
in  this  city,  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration.  After 


*The  spotted  fever. 
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consultation,  they  decided  to  send  abroad  a  competent  per- 
son, to  acquire  the  art  of  instruction,  and  to  establish  a  school 
for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  in  this  country.  The  sum  neces- 
sary to  defray  the  expense  was  soon  subscribed,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  was  fixed. upon,  as  the  proper  person  to 
undertake  the  responsible  mission.  A  more  fortunate  choice 
could  not  have  been  made.  Graduating  with  the  second 
honor  in  one  of  the  most  noted  classes  of  Yale,  distinguish- 
ed for  his  proficiency  in  English  literature,  particularly  emi- 
nent in  mathematical  science,  with  attractive  social  qualities, 
polished  address  and  devoted  piety,  he  entered  with  charac- 
teristic ardor  upon  the  new  enterprise.* 

Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood,  Sr.,  had  opened  a  private  school 
for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year 
1760.  He  was  an  accomplished  teacher,  a  man  of  great  per- 
severance, ardent  and  enthusiastic  in  his  new  profession,  and 
soon  brought  his  art  into  the  favorable  notice  of  benevolent 
and  scientific  men.  In  1783,  his  school  was  removed  to 
Hackney,  near  London,  where  it  was  continued  till  his  death, 
in  1806.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  visit,  there  were  but 
three  institutions  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  British 
Isles :  the  London  Institution,  established  in  1792  by  Dr. 

*No  higlier  testimony  need  be  given  to  the  eminent  ability  of  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet, or  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  leading  minds  of 
the  country,  than  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  his  services,  when,  in  1830,  it 
became  known,  that  in  consequence  of  failing  health,  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  Asylum.  His  biographer  remarks,  "  it  is  believed  that  the  services  of 
no  man  in  this  country  were  ever  more  earnestly  sought  for  in  so  many  de- 
partments of  philanthropic  labor.  The  impression  was  almost  universal,  as 
far  as  he  was  known,  not  only  that  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  take  charge 
of  any  benevolent  institution  in  the  land,  or  for  any  educational  service  to 
which  he  might  be  called,  but  that  he  was  the  first  man  to  be  thought  of, 
for  places  of  the  highest  responsibility."  Among  the  Societies  and  institu- 
tions that  endeavored,  many  of  them  most  persistently,  to  secure  the  benefit 
of  his  talents  and  experience,  may  be  mentioned,  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  the  New 
York  University,  Dartmouth  College,  the  Oneida  Institute,  the  Utica  Fe- 
male Seminary,  the  Norwich  Female  Seminary,  the  High  School  at  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey,  the  New  York  High  School,  the  Cincinnati  Semi- 
-   nary,  etc.  Humphrey's  Memoir,  p.  252. 
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Joseph  Watson,  a  relative  of  the  elder  Braidwood  ;  a  school 
at  Edinburgh,  opened  in  1810,  under  the  care  of  John  Braid- 
wood  ;  and  one  at  Birmingham  in  1814,  under  the  charge  of 
Thomas  Braidwood,  both  grandsons  of  Thomas  Braidwood  of 
Edinburgh.  The  method  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  elder 
Braidwood  was  by  articulation,  and  the  other  schools  natur- 
ally followed  in  the  track  of  their  leader.  Even  at  this  early 
day,  however,  in  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  created  by  the  seem- 
ingly miraculous  achievement  of  restoring  speech  to  the  dumb, 
observant  men  began  to  realize  the  difficulties  of  this  system 
of  instruction,  and  its  unsatisfactory  character  in  the  case  of 
a  large  class  it  was  designed  to  benefit.  The  same  objections 
to  it  as  a  general  method  of  deaf-mute  education,  inherent 
in  the  system,  were  noticed  then,  as  now.  Dugald  Stewart, 
whose  account  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy,  James  Mit- 
chel,  excited  so  much  interest  in  the  philosophic  world,  ex- 
pressed his  decided  conviction  that  the  benefits  which  articu- 
lation professed  to  confer  upon  the  deaf  mute  were  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  and  that  it  served  rather  to  "  astonish  the 
vulgar,*'  than  to  render  him  any  valuable  aid  in  his  educa- 
tion.* The  system  of  Sicard,  then  at  the  acme  of  his  fame, 
whose  weekly  exhibitions  of  his  pupils  in  London  was  at  that 
time  drawing  crowds  of  the  nobility  to  his  levees,  was  creating 
a  sensation  among  intellectual  men,  and  even  thus  early,  the 
tide  began  to  set  in  the  direction  of  instruction  by  signs. 

On  arriving  in  England,  Mr.  Gallaudet  naturally  repaired 
to  the  London  Institution  for  the  desired  instruction.  His 
application  was  coldly  received.  Dr.  Watson,  though  willing 
to  furnish  an  assistant  to  return  to  this  country  and  inaugur- 
ate the  enterprize  beyond  the  sea,  would  hardly  consent  to 
communicate  his  mysterious  art  to  a  stranger  for  this  pur- 
pose. After  much  delay  and  prolonged  negotiation,  the  best 
terms  that  could  be  obtained  were,  that  after  a  trial  of  one 
month,  '  upon  liking,'  the  applicant  might  enter  the  Institution 
as  an  assistant,  to  remain  on  the  usual  terms,  three  years, 
unless  Dr.  Watson  saw  fit  to  release  him  before  that  time,  as 
duly  qualified.    As  "  the  usual  terms,"  in  addition  to  other 

♦Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  Vol.  VII,  p.  39.1 
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duties  equally  agreeable,  required  thirteen  hours  confine- 
ment daily  with  the  pupils,  with  the  drudgery  of  supervision 
in  and  out  of  school,  the  terms  were  of  course  declined.  The 
application  at  Edinburgh  was  equally  unpropitious.  Mr. 
Kinniburgh,  the  head  of  the  Edinburgh  school,  received  Mr. 
Gallaudet  with  great  cordiality,  but  could  render  him  no  as- 
sistance, having  placed  himself  under  bonds  of  a  thousand 
pounds  not  to  communicate  his  art  to  any  person  for  seven 
years,  and  of  these,  three  still  remained. 

The  embarrassments  thus  thrown  around  the  object  of  his 
mission  at  these  points,  were  most  Providential  and  fortunate. 
In  consequence  of  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  in- 
duced to  accept  the  ccJl-dial  invation  of  Sicard,  and  accom- 
pany him  to  Paris  to  obtain  the  desired  qualifications.  We 
say  this  result  was  Providential  and  fortunate,  for  it  proved 
that  although  instruction  by  articulation  was  the  only  mode 
of  educating  deaf  mutes  practiced  in  England  at  that  time, 
yet  this  method  was  found,  after  faithful  trial  in  the  English 
schools,  to  be  so  unsatisfactory,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  they  began,  with  one  exception,  to  abandon  it,  substi- 
tuting in  its  place  instruction  by  signs.  Of  the  twenty-three 
schools  now  existing  in  the  British  Isles,  twenty-two  use 
signs,  and  one  articulation,  as  the  medium  of  instruction. 
That  the  system,  if  it  had  been  introduced  here,  would  have 
proved  any  more  satisfactory  than  it  has  there,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe.  Indeed,  the  imperative  demand  of  our 
people  for  something  that  is  practically  useful,  would  probably 
have  led  to  its  still  earlier  rejection.  We  were,  however, 
saved  the  labor  and  loss  of  time  which  would  have  attended 
the  trial  of  the  system  in  this  country,  and  enjoyed  the  im- 
mediate benefits  of  one  which  has  proved  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessful method  of  educating  deaf  mutes  that  the  world  has 
yet  seen. 

The  early  opinions  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  were  probably  essen- 
tially modified  by  his  conversations  with  the  Scotch  philoso- 
pher above  mentioned,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted, 
and  in  whose  family  he  was  a  frequent  visitor.  The  merits 
of  the  two  systems  soon  began  to  excite  attention,  the  London 
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Quarterly  Review  and  tlie  Christian  Observer  entering 
warmly  into  the  discussion.*  To  the  latter,  Mr  Gallaudet  con- 
tributed several  articles,  showing  that  whatever  circumstances 
may  have  led  to  his  adoption  of  the  system  of  signs  in  tlie  first 
instance,  its  superior  excellence  soon  commended  itself  to  his 
best  judgment. 

A  somewhat  significant  fact,  as  illustrating  the  practical 
value  of  these  two  methods  of  instruction,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
in  passing.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Braidwood,  in  1830, 
after  the  school  at  Hartford  had  been  in  operation  only  about 
thirteen  years,  Mr.  WilUam  C.  Woodbridge,  who  had  been  a 
teacher  there  three  years,  received  from  the  Committee  a 
pressing  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  Birmingham  School, 
on  the  ground  tha^  "  a  change  in  the  system  of  instruction 

*  A  writer  in  the  former  thus  sharply  expresses  himself : 
Experience,  however,  soon  convinced  him,"  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  "  that 
the  object  gained  by  enabling  them  to  utter  articulate  sounds,  was  by  no 
means  an  equivalent  for  the  difficult  and  disagreeable  nature  of  the  task  ; 
he  therefore  relinquished  entirely  this  part  of  his  original  plan,  as  adapted 
merely  to  amuse  or  astonish  the  ignorant. 

"  We  feel'no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  our  sentiments  upon  this  point, 
perfectly  coincide  with  those  of  the  Abbe.  We  consider  the  pains  taken  in 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds,  an  absolute 
misapplication  of  the  labor  and  patience  of  the  instructor,  and  an  unneces- 
sary waste  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  pupil. 

"  There  are  many  individuals  who  hear  and  speak,  whose  tones  are  so 
harsh  and  dissonant,  that  in  all  communications  with  them  we  sliould 
scarcely  lament  the  necessity  of  confining  ourselves  to  the  use  of  signs  and 
written  characters.  There  is  not  one  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  by 
any  degree  of  care  and  length  of  practice,  acquires  a  melody  and  intonation 
of  voice  which  can  render  his  enunciation  even  tolerable.  Tiieir  utterance 
is  found,  by  experience,  to  be  so  disagreeable,  that  it  is  seldom  or  never 
used  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  establishments  in  which  it  is  taught.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  contortions  of  countenance  with  which  it  is  accompanied  are 
of  the  most  unpleasant  kind  ;  in  many  cases  they  completely  mould  the  fea- 
tures to  a  peculiar  cast,  and  the  unnatural  contour  of  the  face  thus  pro- 
duced, cannot  fail  to  augment  the  pain  already  excited  by  the  jarring  and 
monotonous  sound  of  the  voice.  For  the  truth  of  this,  we  appeal  with  con- 
fidence to  the  friends  of  the  pupils  educated  by  the  late  Mr.  Bi-aidwood. 
After  years  of  toil  and  torture,  they  returned  to  their  families  with  an  ac- 
quisition not  very  agreeable  to  their  acquaintances,  and  confessedly  useless 
to  themselves."— Lon.  Quar.  Rev.,  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.p.  395-6. 
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hitherto  pursued  in  that  and  shiiikir  institutions  in  England, 
was  highly  expedient,  as  shown  by  comparing  the  progress 
made  by  their  pupils  with  the  similar  progress  made  by  the 
pupils  educated  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  Hartford,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  This  superior  progress  is  attributed  by  the 
Committee  to  the  practice  in  the  institutions  last  named,  of 
improving  and  systematizing  the  language  of  gesture  and  ex- 
pression, as  the  spontaneous  and  universal  medium  of  com- 
munication of  deaf  mutes  with  each  other,  and  the  most  di- 
rect way  of  developing  their  minds  and  imparting  knowledge." 
Mr.  Woodbridge  had  not  sufficient  health  to  allow  him  to  ac- 
cept the  offer,  but  the  offer  itself,  with  the  reasons  given,  are 
not  without  their  significance.* 

The  mission  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  excited  great  interest  among 
the  distinguished  men  at  that  time  residing  in  this  Athens 
of  the  World."  The  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  remarked 
to  him  one  day,  "If  I  were  not  engaged  in  my  duties  in  the 
University,  I  know  of  no  pursuit  in  which  I  could  take  more 
delight  than  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb." 
Mental  science  was  receiving  particular  attention,  and  the 
case  of  Julia  Brace,  deprived  at  the  age  of  four  years  of 
sight  and  hearing,  and  a  protege  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  was  a 
most  interesting  subject  for  philosophical  discussion  and 
enquiry. 

After  spending  some  months  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Gallaudet 
repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9tli  of  March, 
1816,  and  immediately  applied  himself  most  assiduously  to 
the  object  of  his  mission,  under  the  instruction  of  the  distin- 
guished Sicard. 

While  the  enterprise  was  thus  progressing  abroad,  its 
friends  in  this  country  were  not  idle.  A  charter  for  the  new 
Institution  was  obtained  from  the  Connecticut  Legislature  at 
the  May  session  of  this  year,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Con- 
necticut Asylum  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb  persons."  Of  the  sixty-three  persons,  (two  of 
them  ladies,)  named  in  the  original  act  of  incorporation,  em- 
bracing many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Hartford, 
*  Barnard's  Tribute  to  Gallaudet,  p.  77. 
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only  eight  now  survive,  and  four  are  still  officially  connected 
with  the  Asylum. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  returned  to  this  country  August  9th,  bring- 
ing with  him  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  a  gentleman  deaf  and  dumb 
from  birth,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  Sicard, 
who  had  been  for  ten  years  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Eoyal  Institution  at  Paris.  Mr.  Clerc  had  been  educated 
entirely  by  signs,  and  was  an  excellent  example  of  the  value 
of  this  method.  The  first  eight  months  after  their  arrival 
were  occupied  in  passing  through  various  portions  of  the 
country,  exciting  an  interest  in  their  work  and  raising  funds. 
The  striking  illustration  which  Mr.  Gallaudet  took  with  him, 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  misfortune  of  deafness  can  be  alle- 
viated by  education,  excited  unbounded  astonishment.  The 
assistant  proved  to  be  so  intelligent,  and  to  possess  so  perfect  an 
acquaintance  with  both  the  French  and  English  languages, 
that  some  persons  were  even  disposed  to  be  incredulous  re- 
specting the  reality  of  the  infirmity  in  his  case,  and  to  sus- 
pect deception.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  incredulity 
occurred  during  the  visit  to  Quebec.  Mr.  Clerc  was  sitting 
in  a  book-store,  occupied  in  reading.  The  proprietor,  feeling 
some  suspicion  respecting  the  deafness  of  a  man  who  could 
use  the  French  language  so  readily  and  correctly,  determined 
to  satisfy  himself  by  actual  experiment,  and  going  up  quietly 
behind  him,  clapped  his  hands  violently  near  his  head. 
Though  profoundly  deaf,  and  perceiving  no  sound,  Mr.  Clerc 
felt  the  rush  of  air,  and  immediately  turned  his  head  for  the 
cause.  This  movement  fully  convinced  the  Frenchman  of  his 
ability  to  hear,  and  his  politeness  scarcely  prevented  his  ex- 
pressing, in  decided  terms,  his  sense  of  imposition. 

The  enterprise  took  a  deep  hold  of  the  benevolent  mind,  and 
contributions  flowed  in  liberally,  especially  from  the  New 
England  States.  The  Governor  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Wolcott 
commended  the  work  to  public  sympathy  by  a  special  proc- 
lamation, and  encouraged  collections  in  the  churches.  About 
$12,000  were  obtained  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  school. 
This  event  took  place,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1817,  in  the  building  now  occupied  as  the  City 
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Hotel.  The  number  of  pupils  at  tlie  opening  of  the  school 
was  seven,  which  was  increased  before  the  close  of  the  year- 
to  forty-one,  rendering  necessary  the  employment  of  three 
additional  teachers.  Of  these  forty-one  pupils,  fifteen  were 
from  Connecticut,  eight  from  Massachusetts,  four  from  New 
Hampshire,  one  from  Rhode  Island,  two  from  Vermont,  two 
from  New  York,  three  from  Pennsylvania,  two  from  Virginia, 
three  from  Maryland,  and  one  from  Ohio.  The  impression 
was  at  first  quite  general,  that  one  institution  would  suffice 
for  the  wants  of  the  whole  country,  up  to  this  time  the 
census  having  made  no  enumeration  of  the  number  of  deaf 
mutes.  The  mistake,  however,  was  soon  apparent,  and 
in  1818,  the  New  York  Institution  was  commenced.  The 
Pennsylvania  school  followed  in  1820,  and  that  of  Kentucky 
in  1828. 

A  grant  of  land  from  the  National  Congress  in  1819,  se- 
cured the  permanent  usefulness  of  the  Institution.  This  was 
obtained  in  response  to  a  petition  from  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, presented  and  ably  advocated  by  the  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Terry,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Williams,  from  this  city,  who 
at  that  time  represented  Connecticut  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  were  warmly  seconded 
by  other  prominent  members  from  New  England,  and  by 
the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  grant 
gave  permission  to  take  a  section  of  any  unoccupied  land  in 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  selection  was  made  of 
a  tract  of  about  23,000  acres,  lying  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
Although  some  years  must  elapse  before  the  land  could  be 
sold,  yet  the  Directors  felt  authorized  by  the  possession  of 
these  means,  to  provide  suitable  and  permanent  accommoda- 
tions for  the  growing  school.  A  beautiful  site  comprising 
about  seven  acres,  sitwated  on  a  hill  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
city,  was  obtained.  It  was  covered  with  fruit  trees  and  valu- 
able buildhigs,  and  was  occupied  at  the  time  as  a  gentleman's 
country  seat.  The  price  paid  was  $8,600.  The  founda- 
tions of  a  spacious  edifice  were  laid,  and  the  building  pushed 
forward  rapidly  to  its  completion.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
ten  years  most  of  the  land  in  Alabama  was  sold,  and  its  pro- 
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ceeds  made  available.  The  labor  and  perplexity  involved  in 
this  transaction  were  immense.  It  was  most  skillfully  and 
judiciously  effected  by  the  late  "William  Ely,  Esq.,  of  this  city, 
to  whose  efficient  management  of  this  complicated  and 
extended  interest  the  Corporation  are  imder  lasting  obli- 
gations. 

The  fund  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  was 
unaccompanied  with  any  restriction  or  condition  whatever. 
It  was  given  them  to  use  according  to  their  best  judgment  in 
promoting  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Without 
the  least  departure  from  this  general  object,  they  might  have 
used  it  to  build  up  a  local  Institution,  retaining  the  local 
name.  But  the  Board  did  not  so  purpose.  They  determined 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  their  fund  as  widely  as  possible,  and 
with  it  to  accomplish  all  the  good  in  their  power.  The 
change  from  "The  Connecticut"  to  '-The  American  Asy- 
lum," which,  as  indicating  this  purpose,  they  secured  in  their 
corporate  name,  has  before  been  alluded  to  in  these  Reports. 
In  making  the  application,  three  reasons  are  given  for  desiring 
this  change :  first,  that  the  original  object  of  the  Institution 
was  to  relieve  this  infirmity  wherever  found  ;  second,  the  lib- 
eral contributions  to  its  funds  from  individuals ;  third,  the 
generous  grant  of  the  government — all  rendering  it  proper, 
in  their  judgment,  that  the  doors  of  the  school  should  be 
thrown  open  to  the  unfortunate  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. These  liberal  and  catholic  principles  have  governed  the 
Board  during  the  fifty  years  of  its  corporate  existence.  All 
who  have  entered  the  school  have  shared  equally  its  advan- 
tages, no  distinction  being  made  between  public  and  private 
pupils,  or  between  those  residing  near  and'those  coming  from 
a  distance. 

No  one  can  become  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Asylum,  without  being  struck  with  the  religious  element 
which  inspired  and  prompted  the  whole  movement.  It  was, 
from  its  inception,  a  work  suggested  and  carried  forward  by 
warm  Christian  benevolence.  Says  Mr.  Weld,  "the  Direct- 
ors had  ever  regarded  their  enterprize  as  one  of  piety  and 
Christian  charity.    They  were  acting  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
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sons  whose  condition  of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness  ex- 
cluded them,  like  the  heathen,  from  the  hopes,  the  consola- 
tions, the  knowledge,  e'^en,  of  Christianity."*  It  was  this 
aspect  of  the  work,  preeminently,  that  attracted  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  induced  him  to  give  himself  to  its  ac- 
complishment. His  correspondence  indicates  that  he  was  so 
strongly  impressed  with  the  sacred  character  of  his  mission, 
as  scarcely  to  feel  at  liberty,  while  abroad,  to  spend  time  in 
visiting  works  of  art,  which  otherwise  would  have  afforded 
him  so  much  gratification.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  all  his 
time  must  be  sacredly  devoted  to  preparation  for  his  respon- 
sible duties.  When  the  new  edifice  was  nearly  completed 
and  ready  for  occupancy,  the  following  resolution,  passed  by 
the  Board,  will  show  what  motives  had  governed  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  labors. 

"Whereas,  an  edifice  has  lately  been  erected  by  this  Institution, 
and  is  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
humane  and  pious  design  of  the  founders  of  the  Asylum,  the  Direct- 
ors have  constructed  it,  not  only  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
pupils  in  human  and  divine  knowledge,  but  have  also  designed  it  as 
a  sanctuary  where  they  may  worship  God ; — for  these  reasons,  and 
because  the  donors  and  friends  of  this  Institution  have  cause  to  praise 
Him  for  having  so  prospered  their  undertakings,  as  to  enable  them  to 
build  so  spacious  and  goodly  an  edifice,  as  also  generally,  for  His 
smiles  upon  the  Institution,  the  Directors  resolve  to  meet,  and  invite 
the  members  of  the  corporation  and  their  fellow-citizens,  to  meet  at 
said  house  on  the  22d  day  of  May  next,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  there 
dedicate  said  house  to  Almighty  God,  and  in  solemn  acts  of  worship, 
to  record  His  goodness,  and  supplicate  His  blessing  on  this  infant 
Seminary." 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  an  interesting  service 
was  held  at  the  time  designated,  and  the  Principal,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Board,  delivered  a  sermon  from  the  steps  of  the 
new  building  to  a  large  audience.  It  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark in  passing,  that  the  religious  feature  which  was  so 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the  Asylum,  has  ever  main- 
tained its  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Directors.  They 
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have  designed  it  to  be  an  eminently  Christian  school,  man- 
ao:ed  and  taught  by  Christian  men,  and  instructing  the  chil- 
dren, not  in  the  dogmas  of  a  particular  sect,  but  in  the  prin- 
ciples, hopes,  and  consolations  of  the  Gospel. 

As  schools  for  deaf  mutes  began  to  be  established  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  deriving,  in  most  instances,  their 
heads,  and  in  all,  their  systems  of  instruction  from  the  Parent 
School,  it  became  evident  that  the  peculiar  field  of  usefulness 
for  the  Asylum  should  be  the  New  England  States.  Although 
pupils  had  already  been  sent  to  the  school  from  these  States, 
and  in  some  of  them  Legislative  provision  had  been  made  for 
their  support,  yet  no  general  arrangement  had  been  effected 
by  which  all  the  deaf  mutes  of  New  England  could  have  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  liberal  policy  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Directors.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1825, 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  four 
Northern  States  of  New  England,  met  at  the  Asylum  to  take 
this  subject  into  consideration.  The  object  of  this  meeting 
was  ''to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Asylum  as  respects  its 
funds,  the  instruction,  treatment  and  employment  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  to  ascertain  the  terms  and  conditions  upon*  which 
the  deaf  and  dumb  who  might  be  sent  from  these  States,  could 
be  received."  As  the  arrangement  which  was  at  that  time 
consummated,  was  of  some  importance  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  Asylum,  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  records  of 
the  Institution  explaining  its  nature,  and  the  views  of  the 
Directors  in  its  ratification,  may  not  be  without  interest. 
We  quote  from  the  Ninth  Report  : 

"  At  the  conference  which  took  place  between  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Directors,  a  free  exposition  was  made  of  the  condition  of  the 
Asylum,  its  management,  its  funds,  its  resources,  its  expenditures  and 
its  prospects.  The  deliberations  and  proceedings  were  marked  with 
the  most  entire  reciprocal  confidence,  and  the  effects  that  are  likely  to 
follow,  we  cannot  but  consider  as  highly  auspicious  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  think  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  say- 
ing, that  after  a  very  full  and  minute  investigation,  the  Commissioners 
were  satisfied  that  the  terms  proposed  "by  the  Asylum,  were  such  as 
would  enable  it  to  do  the  most  good  in  the  most  effectual  uuxy,  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  of  our  common  country^ 
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"  On  this  principle  the  Directors  have  ever  acted,  and  will  still 
continue  to  act,  deeming  it  their  sacred  duty,  as  they  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  their  funds-  to  the  muniticence  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, so  to  manage  their  resources  and  conduct  the  Institution  under 
their  care,  that  its  benefits  may  be  communicated  in  the  most  equal 
and  impartial  manner  to  every  State  in  the  Union  that  may  wish  to 
participate  in  them." 

Ill  the  proposition  made  by  the  Board  to  the  Commissioners, 
these  principles  were  made  prominent.  It  was  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : 

"  Whereas,  The  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont 
and  Maine  have  sent  Commissioners  to  examine  into.the  state  and 
condition  of  this  Institution,  as  it  respects  its  funds,  and  the  instruc- 
tion, treatment  and  employment  of  the  pupils,  and  to  ascertain  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  may  be  sent 
to  the  Asylum  from  these  States  will  be  received;  Now,  therefore 
it  is  hereby 

"  Resolved,  That  we  will  receive  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  may  be 
sent  to  the  Asylum  by  the  States  aforesaid,  respectively,  or  such  of 
them  as  shall  agree  to  our  proposals,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for  each  pupil,  and  for  that  sum  to  furnish 
such  pupil  with  instruction,  board,  washing  and  lodging,  and  stationery 
for  the  school-rooms,  and  to  teach  them  mechanical  trades,  as  is  here- 
inafter specified ;  and  that  the  sum  aforesaid  shall  be  varied  from 
year  to  year,  as  the  state  of  the  funds  shall  warrant,  such  sum  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Directors  at  the  commencement  of  each  year,  and  to  con- 
tinue for  one  year,  the  year  to  commence  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
May,  the  money  to  be  paid  in  advance,  semi-annually.    And  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  will  act  in  future,  as  they 
have  done  heretofore,  upon  the  principle  of  making  the  charity  with 
which  they  are  intrusted  as  extensively  useful  as  possible ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  to  expend  all  that  they  have  a  right  by  law  to  expend, 
(the  product  of  their  fund,)  and  to  distribute  it  with  an  impartial 
hand,  extending  its  benefits  equally,  not  only  to  the  States  aforesaid, 
but  to  all  other  States  in  the  Union  who  may  send  their  deaf  and 
dumb  to  the  Asylum  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  this 
resolution  ;  also  to  indigent  individuals ;  so  that  as  our  fund  increases, 
(as  we  may  reasonably  expect  will  be  the  case,)  the  sum  to  be  re- 
ceived as  aforesaid,  for  instruction,  &c.,  will  be  lessened  from  time  to 
time,  always  calculating  to  expend,  during  the  year,  the  income  of  the 
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year,  after  reserving  such  sum  as  the  Directors  shall  deem  meet  for 
contingent  and  unforeseen  expenses." 

As  the  result  of  this  conference,  the  Commissioners  voted 
unanimously  to  recommend  to  their  respective  Legislatures 
to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  Board,  and  to  send  their  deaf 
mutes  to  the  Asylum  for  education.  The  recommendation 
was  promptly  adopted  by  each  of  these  States,  and  the  requi- 
site appropriations  made  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Rhode 
Island  came  into  the  arrangement  in  1842.  A  more  honora- 
ble, benevolent,  generous,  judicious  disposition  of  funds  com- 
mitted in  trust  to  a  Corporate  Body,  to  use  freely  and  at  its 
own  discretion,  cannot  be  found  in  the*  record  of  human 
affairs.  It  was  as  pure  an  outworking  of  Christian  charity, 
and  as  free  from  selfish  and  personal  ends,  as  any  human 
transaction  can  well  be.  The  sole  object  of  the  Board  in  the 
arrangement,  was  "  to  do  the  most  good,  in  the  most  effectual 
way,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  common  country."  Yet 
this  arrangement  has  been  styled  in  certain  quarters  "  a  mo- 
nopoly "  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  its  opera- 
tion an  effort  to  obtain  patronage  ! 

The  arrangement  thus  consummated  with  the  States  of  New 
England  for  the  education  of  their  deaf  mutes  has  been  con- 
tinued with  mutual  satisfaction  to  the  present  time.  Pupils' 
have  annually  entered  the  Institution  from  all  these  States, 
and  at  the  close  of  their  terms  have  returned  to  their  friends, 
greatly  relieved  of  their  misfortune.  The  number  received 
from  each  State,  and  the  whole  number  who  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  instruction,  will  be  stated  elsewhere.*  On  the 
part  of  the  Directors,  the  contract  which  was  thus  entered 
into,  has  been  most  faithfully  and  liberally  carried  out.  The 
fund  has  been  skillfully  and  gratuitously  managed,  and  not  a 
dollar  has  been  lost.  The  buildings  and  grounds  have  been 
enlarged  as  the  wants  of  the  school  have  required.  A  large 
corps  of  educated  and  able  men  have  been  employed  as  in- 
structors, and  the  success  of  their  efforts  in  the  education 
given  to  the  deaf  and  "^umb  has  been  surpassed  by  no  Institu- 
tion in  this  country  or  the  world.    Experienced  Matrons  and 
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Stewards  have  had  charge  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  house- 
hold, special  care  being  taken  to  throw  around  the  children 
in  their  life  at  the  Institution,  the  kind  supervision  and  plea- 
sant associations  of  home.  Shops  have  been  erected,  tools 
provided,  and  competent  men  employed  to  teach  suitable 
trades,  by  which  they  might  obtain  a  support  in  after  life. 
The  graduates  of  the  Institution,  now  numbering  about  fifteen 
hundred,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  New  England  and  the 
country,  are  the  best  possible  testimony  to  its  higli  success, 
and  to  the  thorough  and  practical  character  of  the  education 
which  it  has  imparted. 

Carrying  out  the  purpose  they  had  adopted  of  making  their 
fund  as  useful  as  possible,  the  Directors,  in  1835.  authorized 
the  Principal  to  visit,  with  some  pupils,  the  States  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  subject  and 
secure  some  provision  for  the  education  of  their  deaf  mutes. 
The  advantages  of  the  Institution  were  offered  to  these 
States  on  the  same  terms  as  to  those  of  New  England.  The 
offer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  appropriations  were  made 
for  the  education  of  their  children  at  the  Asylum.  They  con- 
tinued to  be  sent  here  for  this  purpose,  until  both  these  im- 
portant States  had  established  Schools  within  their  own  limits. 
^  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Asylum,  while  affording  few 
incidents  requiring  record,  has  been  one  of  increasing  and  ex- 
panding usefulness.  The  flying  years  have  brought  their 
inevitable  changes  to  directors,  principals,  teachers  and 
pupils,  while  upon  the  entire  enterprise  has  rested  the  evident 
blessing  of  God.  The  degree  of  health  among  the  pupils 
from  year  to  year,  has  been  almost  without  example  in  estab- 
lishments of  this  kind.  Modifications  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  improvements  in  the  management  of  all  departments, 
which  experience  has  suggested,  have  been  promptly  adopted. 

In  two  departments,  changes  have  taken  place  that  are 
specially  worthy  of  note.  The  arrangement  made  by  the 
Directors  for  boarding  the  pupils,  wli#n  the  school  was  first 
opened,  was  that  which  usually  obtanied  in  similar  cases, 
viz.,  paying  a  certain  sum  per  week  for  each  pupil  to  some 
person  who,  for  this  compensation,  was  to  be  responsible  for 
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this  department.  After  a  few  years'  trial,  this  method  was 
found  objectionable.  It  was  placing  both  the  comfort  and 
the  health  of  the  pupils  at  the  mercy  of  one  individual,  whose 
direct  pecuniary  mterest  it  was  to  provide  for  them  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  Although  the  persons  employed  by  the 
Board  to  take  this  charge,  were  men  of  integrity  and  kindness, 
yet  it  was  a  position  of  trial  to  which  few  persons  should  be 
subjected,  and  which  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  unfortunate 
in  the  end.  As  early  as  1836,  this  arrangement  was  changed 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Steward,  who  was  instructed  to  pro- 
vide whatever  was  suitable,  and  the  Board  paid  the  expense, 
whatever  it  might  be.  This  management,  the  only  one  that 
should  be  tolerated  in  any  public  or  private  school,  has  been 
since  pursued  with  the  best  results. 

The  changes  made,  and  the  progress  realized  in  the 
methods  of  instruction,  have  been  most  marked  and  import- 
ant. In  the  earlier  periods  of  instruction,  much  use  was 
made  of  the  system  of  methodical  signs,  so  carefully  elaborated 
by  De  I'Epee  and  Sicard,  by  which  not  only  the  different 
parts  of  speech,  and  their  appropriate  places  in  a  sentence 
were  designated,  but  each  word,  whatever  its  quality,  modifi- 
cation or  form,  had  expression  in  a  definite  and  fixed  sign. 
By  this  method,  the  exact  words  of  any  sentence  could  be 
given  to  a  pupil  in  their  proper  order.  These  signs  were 
greatly  simplified  and  improved  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  his 
early  associates,  who  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  their  new 
labor,  and  were  highly  qualified  for  its  prosecution.  The 
system,  however,  was  complicated  and  cumbersome.  Words 
nearly  synonymous,  having  only  a  shade  of  difierence  in  mean- 
ing, must  yet  have  each  a  distinct  sign.  To  become  familiar 
with  these  signs  was  found  to  involve  great  labor,  and  even 
after  they  were  acquired,  it  was  seen  that  informing  a  pupil 
the  position  of  a  word  in  a  sentence,  without  giving  a  reason 
why  it  should  be  there,  rather  than  in  another  place,  was  of 
little  utility.  Later  instructors  have  improved  upon  these 
methods,  by  abandoning  the  use  of  methodical  signs  altoge- 
ther, and  they  now  remain,  as  far  as  American  schools  are 
concerned,  an  interesting  monument  to  the  ingenuity  and 
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perseverance  of  their  authors.    The  old  methods  also  intro- 
duced, at  the  commencement  of  the  course,  long  vocabularies 
of  names.    The  earliest  books  published  contain  interminable 
lists  of  words  of  every  class  and  description,  which  the  pupil 
was  required  to  master,  before  proceeding  to  connected  lan- 
guage.   It  is  the  habit  of  modern  teachers,  as  soon  as  the 
pupil  has  the  requisite  materials  to  construct  a  sentence,  to 
put  him  at  once  into  the  simplest  forms  of  connected  lan- 
guage, so  that  passing  on  from  these  to  those  more  compli- 
cated, he  proceeds  intelligently  till  he  overcomes  every  ob- 
stacle, and  obtains  a  complete  knowledge  of  this  most  difficult 
subject.    The  end  of  instruction,  to  restore  the  pupil  to  com- 
munication with  society  by  making  him  acquainted  with 
written  language,  is  the  same  now  as  when  the  school  was 
first  opened.    The  main  instrument  for  accomplishing  this 
work,  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf  mute  himself,  is  used 
by  our  teachers  now,  as  it  was  in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruc- 
tion ;  but  tlie  processes  by  which  this  end  is  attained  are  en- 
tirely different,  so  different  that  little  similarity  could  be  de- 
tected.   We  are  free  to  say,  that  in  no  branch  of  education 
has  so  much  advancement  been  made  in  methods  and  pro- 
cesses of  teaching,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  as  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

But  the  crowning  honor  of  the  Asylum  and  of  its  distin- 
guished Founder  is,  that  here,  first,  was  introduced  by  him,  the 
exercises  of  religious  worship,  in  the  beautiful  and  expressive 
language  of  signs.  Says  Dr.  Peet,  in  his  appreciative  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  "  first  of  all  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  established  for  his  pupils  the  regu- 
lar worship  of  God,  including  prayer,  praise,  instruction  and 
exhortation,  in  the  only  language  which  can  be  made  intel- 
ligible to  the  mass  of  an  assembly  of  deaf  mutes ;  the  only 
language,  also,  which,  even  wilh  well  educated  deaf  mutes, 
goes  directly  to  the  understanding,  the  conscience  and  the 
heart."  The  daily  and  weekly  exercises  of  religious  worship, 
here  first  commenced  in  the  language  of  signs,  as  it  has  ever 
been  maintained  in  American  Institutions,  is  a  source  of  un- 
.speakable  interest  and  profit  to  these  "  children  of  silence.'' 
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Oral  worship,  they  may  have  witnessed  before  coming  to  the 
Institution,  but  it  was  to  them  a  ceremony,  mysterious  and 
unmeaning.  By  means  of  signs,  the  simplest  principles  of 
Divine  truth  can  be  made  intelligible  to  them  on  first  coming 
to  school ;  the  narratives  and  instructions  of  the  Divine  word 
can  be  clearly  unfolded,  and  they  can  be  taught  to  worship 
God,  in  the  only  language  which  is  acceptable  to  Him — the 
language  of  the  heart.  As  a  means  both  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement,  the  service  is  of  incalculable  value — 
a  source  of  unfailing  satisfaction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
no  possible  equivalent  could  be  substituted  for  its  loss. 

Occasion  was  taken  in  the  Eeport  of  last  year,  to  state  some- 
what at  length,  the  distinctive  features  of  the  system  of  in- 
struction which  has  been  pursued  in  the  Asylum,  and  the 
reasons  for  giving  it  a  decided  preference  over  other  methods 
for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes.    The  use  which  we  make  of 
the  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  classes  whose  speech  it 
is  desirable  to  retain  and  improve,  the  general  methods  and 
processes  of  instruction,  and  in  fine,  the  principles  upon 
which  we  base  our  entire  course  of  education,  are  those  which 
liave  commended  themselves  to  our  matured  experience,  and 
which  able  and  observant  men  in  this  profession  have  de- 
cided, upon  the  trial  of  a  hundred  years,  to  be  the  best. 
The  excellence  of  the  education  obtained  by  the  mass  of 
pupils  in  our  American  Institutions,  the  degree  of  intelligence 
and  culture  acquired,  their  ability  to  read  books  intelligently 
and  with  interest,  their  free  and  natural  use  of  language, 
and  the  practical  character  of  the  training  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  as  fitting  them  for  the  responsibilities  of  life,  ar£ 
the  highest  possible  testimony  to  the  philosophical  correctness 
and  value  of  the  processes  by  which  such  results  are  realized. 
We  find  nothing  in  the  schools  of  other  countries,  or  in  other 
methods  of  instruction,  that  in  these  tangible  and  unquestion- 
able tests  of  excellence,  surpass  or  equal  our  own.  These 
results  all  intelligent  persons  can  appreciate  ;  of  their  reality 
and  worth  they  are  competent  to  judge,  and  to  them  Ameri- 
can instructors  confidently  appeal  as  proof  that  the  methods 
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they  employ,  are  and  must  be  based  upon  reason  and  com- 
mon sense. 

We  hear  it  said  however,  in  some  quarters,  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  now  being  called  in  question  ;  that  the  rival  sys- 
tems of  instruction  are  being  discussed  again  ;  that  old  meth- 
ods are  found  to  be  imperfect  and  are  being  set  aside  for 
others  which  are  new  and  far  preferable.  Now  it  should  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  there  has  arisen  no  new  discussion 
of  these  methods  whatever,  among  practical  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Among  the  hundred  and  thirty  gentlemen 
in  this  country  who  are  engaged  in  this  work,  many  of  them 
men  of  high  culture,  and  several  of  over  forty  years  experi- 
ence, there  is  absolutely  no  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  comparative  value  of  the  two  systems,  nor  in  respect  to 
the  general  principles  upon  which  deaf-mute  education  should 
be  conducted.  The  entire  agreement,  on  so  important  a  sub- 
ject as  the  best  method  of  teaching  deaf  mutes,  of  so  large  a 
body  of  men,  comprising  certainly  a  fair  amount  of  intellec- 
tual ability,  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  testing  of  this  very  subject,  cannot  fail  to  be  without 
weight  in  the  judgment  of  intelligent  men.  These  gentle- 
men, without  exception,  fully  endorse  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Prof.  Day,  after  his  second  examination  of  foreign  Institu- 
tions, with  regard  to  the  system  pursued  in  American  schools : 
"the  principle  on  which  is  rests  is  right ;  the  processes  on 
which  it  depends  are  in  accordance  with  sound  philosophy, 
and  the  results,  those  which  have  given  our  Institutions  a 
name  and  rank  second  to  none." 

The  statement  also,  which  has  been  somewhat  industriously 
circulated,  that  the  subject  is  exciting  new  interest  in  Eng- 
land, and  especially  that  public  opinion  is  at  the  present  time 
turning  more  favorably  in  the  direction  of  articulation,  we 
have  the  best  of  reasons  for  pronouncing  a  mistaken  one. 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Syle,  who  has  recently  visited  the  prominent 
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English  schools,  in  a  letter*  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
gives  a  decided  negative  to  such  an  impression.  Mr.  Syle  is 
a  semi-mute,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Henry  Winter  Davis.  He 
was  for  a  time  a  member  of  Trinity  College  in  this  city^ 
where  he  took  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  and  more  recently  of  the 
National  Deaf  Mute  College  at  Washington.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  fine  abilities,  fully  competent  to  form  a  judgment  in 
the  case,  and  speaks  from  personal  knowledge. 

A  further  and  conclusive  testimony  to  this  point,  is  a  letter 
to  the  writer,  from  Mr.  Charles  Baker,  bearing  date  of  the 
20th  ult.  Mr.  Baker  is  one  of  the  oldest  English  instructors, 
Principal  of  the  Doncaster  Institution,  and  specially  eminent  as 
a  writer  on  deaf-mute  education.  He  says  :  "We  depend  on 
natural  signs,  leading  on  to  written  language,  in  all  the  in- 
structions given  to  our  pupils.  I  do  not  think  English  schools, 

*  TEACHING  THE  DUMB  TO  SPEAK. 

E-YDE,  Isle  of  Wight,  March  2,  1867. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post: 

A  letter  with  this  heading  in  the  Weekly  Evening  Post  of  February 
19,  states,  "apparently  on  the  authority  of  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Charities,"  "  that  at  the  present  time  both  the 
teaching  of  articulation  and  the  plan  of  placing  deaf  mutes  in  the  common 
schools  appear  to  be  gaining  ground  in  England,"  as  well  as  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

From  information  "obtained  within  the  last  few  months  respecting  all  the 
institutions  for  the  deaf  in  the  British  Isles,  except  three  or  four  of  the 
smallest,  it  appears  that  in  only  two  is  articulation  considered  worth  teach- 
ing save  to  pupils  who  lost  their  hearing  at  a  comparatively  advanced  age — 
or  actually  taught  to  more  than  a  few  of  even  these.  The  London  Asylum 
and  the  Donaldson  Institution  at  Edinburgh  are  both  amply  endowed ;  the 
former  has  fourteen  hearing  instructors  on  its  staff  of  sixteen.  Here  alone 
the  attempt  can  be  made  with  every  pupil ;  it  is  made  and  conscientiously 
continued ;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  fails.  As  Mr.  Hawkins,  the 
able  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  London  Institution,  declares,  articulation 
"seems  to  be  gradually  falling  into  neglect  in  our  British  establishments," 
while  "in  those  schools  where  it  is  now  taught,  scarcely  more  than  one  child 
(naturally  deaf  and  dumb)  in  thirty,  attains  to  anything  approaching  suc- 
cess."   (On  the  Constitution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  pp.  73,  74.)  This 

was  written  in  1863  ;  he.  used  similar  language  last  summer  

Yours,  H.  W.  S. 
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as  a  body,  have  ^abandoned'  articulation,  but  that  they  never 
adopted  it,  except  partially,  always,  however,  leaving  the  Asy- 
lum in  London  out  of  this  category.  I  do  not  believe  that 
public  opinion  in  England  is  at  this  moment  more  favorable 
to  articulation  than  at  any  previous  time.  I  have  seen  no 
indications  of  this  being  the  case.  All  the  provincial  Institu- 
tions here,  adopt  the  same  course  as  you  do  in  the  United 
States.  Articulation  is  no  more  in  favor  among  teachers  than 
it  has  been  heretofore." 

The  position  which  this  Institution  sustains  towards  the 
States  of  New  England,  we  wish  to  have  most  distinctly  un- 
derstood. It  is  in  an  important  respect,  not  a  local,  but  a  nation 
Institution,  having  derived  the  funds  which  contribute  so 
materially  to  its  usefulness,  from  the  bounty  of  the  General 
Government.     Circumstances,  however,  have  directed  its 
sphere  of  labor  mainly  to  New  England.    We  have  the  or- 
ganization, accommodations,  apparatus,  and  teachers  suffi- 
cient for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  mutes  found  in  tliis  re- 
gion of  country.    The  number  in  these  States  of  suitable  age 
to  be  under  a  course  of  education,  would  constitute  a  school 
of  the  mbst  desirable  size  for  classification,  and  for  efficient 
management.    Having  these  facilities. for  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  about  this  number,  we  prefer  to  have  our  buildings 
occupied,  and  desire  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible  to  the 
largest  number  for  whose  comfort  we  can  provide.    We  do 
not  believe  these  pupils  can  be  as  well  taught  elsewhere,  for 
in  no  other  place  in  New  England  can  they  enjoy  equal  ad- 
vantages.   Such  an  Institution  is  the  growth  of  time.  It 
cannot  be  created  in  a  day  or  a  year.    Its  apparatus,  modes 
of  internal  management,  its  skill  and  efficiency,  are  the  results 
of  matured  experience.    We  regard  it  as  a  great  loss  for  the 
pupils  of  New  England  to  be  deprived  of  these  advantages. 
Just  this,  and  no  more,  is  our  desire  to  retain  and  educate  the 
deaf  mutes  for  any  or  all  the  States  referred  to.    It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  far  more  interest  and  importance  to  them,  than  to  us. 
They  can  enjoy  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  Institution,  if 
they  desire  to  do  so.  If  any  state  prefers  to  educate  its  child- 
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ren  elsewhere,  there  is  more  room  and  a  larger  fund  for  those 
that  remain. 

The  question  respecting  the  removal  of  the  deaf  mutes  of 
Massachusetts  from  the  Asylum,  and  educating  them  within 
the  State,  to  whicli  reference  was  made  in  our  last  report,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  Special  Committee 
of  the  Legislature.  This  committee  have  courteously  afford- 
ed the  Board  an  opportunity  to  explain  their  position,  and 
views  of  the  subject,  and  the  decision  they  may  reach  in  the 
matter,  whatever  it  be,  will  be  entirely  acceptable  to  us.* 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  the  education  of  deaf 
mutes  should  be  commenced  at  an  earlier  age  than  we  desire  to 
receive  them  into  our  Institution.  In  most  American  schools 
the  time  for  admission  is  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20.  One 
reason,  in  our  case,  in  formerly  fixing  upon  this  limit,  was 
the  fact  that  the  States  of  New  England  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  provide  for  the  support  of  their  children  only  for  the 
term  of  six  years.  Being  confined  to  this  very  short  time, 
we  desire  to  take  that  period  during  which  we  can  most  bene- 
fit the  pupil,  and  to  secure  this  end  we  need  a  maturity  of 
mind,  and  of  physical  health  rarely  attained  before  tlie  age  of 
ten  or  twelve.  In  deference  to  the  pressing  applications  of 
friends,  though  somewhat  in  opposition  to  our  own  judgment, 
the  Board,  a  few  years  since,  consented  to  receive  pupils  as 
early  as  eight,  and  we  continue  to  do  so.  Our  experience, 
however,  has  not  been  favorable  to  this  early  commencement. 
We  cannot  approve  of  the  policy  of  taking  children  in  their 
early  and  tender  years,  and  before  they  have  passed  through 
the  diseases  of  childhood,  from  pleasant  homes,  and  from  the 

*  Since  the  presentation  of  this  report,  the  comniittee  referred  to  have 
made  a  report  to  the  Legislature,  -which  was  promptly  accepted.  Cordially 
commending  the  management  and  system  of  instruction  pursued  at  the 
Asylum,  they  recommend  that  there  he  no  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
State  to  the  Asylum,  either  now  or  in  the  future ;  that  four  years  be  added 
to  the  term  of  instruction  ;  that  schools  be  opened  within  the  State  for  the 
instruction  of  children  between  five  and  ten,  and  finally,  that  the  whole 
subject  relating  to  the  care  of  these  deaf  mutes,  be  removed  from  the  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 
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loving  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  sending  them  away 
to  Institutions  for  instruction.    If  a  deaf  mute  has  a  good 
home,  it  is  a  calamity  second  only  to  his  deafness,  to  tear  him 
away  in  his  tender  years  from  its  endearing  associations,  and 
send  him  away  among  strangers  to  the  drudgery  of  the  school- 
room.   No  one  more  than  the  deaf  mute,  needs  upon  his 
character  the  softening,  molding  influences  of  home  scenes 
and  associations,  the  endearments  of  loving  friends,  the  plays 
of  childhood  and  the  gentle  yet  firm  discipline  of  family  or- 
der and  quietness.    More  than  this,  his  constitution,  already 
seriously  weakened  by  the  very  nature  of  his  infirmity,  de- 
mands the  free  range  of  out-door  life  and  amusements,  with 
sports  in  the  open  air,  to  secure  a  vigorous  and  healthy  de- 
velopment.   The  loss  to  the  deaf  mute,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  of  such  experiences  in  his  early  years,  no  subse- 
quent care  or  attention  can  restore  to  him.    Nor  is  his  intel- 
lectual development  endangered  by  this  freedom  of  early  life. 
It  is  mainly  domestic,  social  and  moral  culture,  and  not  in- 
tellectual, which  the  hearing  child  obtains  during  these  years 
of  immaturity.     No  judicious  parent  thinks  of  placing  a 
child  upon  a  course  of  study,  of  intellectual  training,  earlier 
than  ten  or  twelve.    Amusement  and  play  is  the  order  of  the 
hour  up  to  this  time.    If  with  these,  some  items  of  elemen- 
tary knowledge  are  gathered,  it  is  well  enough,  but  thus  early 
there  should  be  little  experience  either  to  the  hearing  or  to 
the  deaf  child,  of  the  tedium  and  confinement  of  the  school- 
room.    If  the  deaf  mute  child  has  no  home,  or  only  a 
wretched  one,  and  the  State  is  willing  to  care  for  him  for  an 
indefinite  period,  as  perhaps  it  ought,  he  might  be  placed  in 
an  Asylum  where  he  could  be  nursed  and  watched  over  al- 
most from  his  infancy,  but  such  establishments  would  hardly 
be  called,  in  any  high  sense,  educational  institutions  practi- 
cally. We  do  not  usually  find  parents  willing  to  be  separated 
from  children  whom  misfortune  has  rendered  peculiarly  dear, 
even  as  early  as  eight  years  of  age.    The  trial  is  far  less  after 
they  have  reached  the  maturity  of  ten  or  -twelve.  These 
general  views  have  induced  us,  in  common  with  other  Ameri- 
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can  schools,  to  regard  that  as,  upon  the  whole,  the  hest  age 
for  commencing  deaf  mute  education. 

Mr.  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard,  of  Cambridge,  in  a  pam- 
phlet recently  issued  on  the  question  whether  the  education 
of  deaf  mutes  "shall  be  by  signs  or  articulation,"  honors  this 
Institution  and  its  methods  of  instruction  with  a  special  no- 
tice. To  the  views  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  we  re- 
gard the  recent  reports  of  the  Institution,  and  the  accumu- 
lative and  accordant  experience  of  American  instructors  a 
sufficient  reply.  While  we  do  not  accept  the  statements  of 
the  pamphlet  with  regard  to  the  processes  of  teaching,  and 
much  less,  its  general  conclusions,  yet  they  are  courteously 
presented,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  leave  them,  without 
special  review,  to  the  judgment  of  intelligent  persons.  We 
observe  a  number  of  errors  in  fact,  and  in  statement,  but 
they  are  errors  to  which  any  one  who  has  not  been  personally 
conversant  with  the  history  of  deaf  mute  instruction  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  who  is  not  practically  acquainted  with  the 
details  would  be  liable.  That  "there  are  many  professional 
teachers,  who  have  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  incompetent  to  carry  on  a  .dis- 
cursive conversation  in  the  sign  language,"  (p.  10,)  will  be  a 
new  discovery,  at  least  to  the  Principals  of  American  schools. 
Mr.  Hubbard  roundly  asserts  as  one  of  his  "conclusions,"  (p., 
35,)  and  it  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the  rest,  "that  the 
great  object  in  educating  the  deaf  mute,  is  to  teach  him  the 
English  language,  and  that  this  object  is  never  accomplished 
hy  the  teachers  of  the  sign  language.'^  Will  Mr.  Hubbard 
please  tell  us  in  what  language  our  educated  pupils  write  let- 
ters, converse  with  strangers,  read  books,  newspapers,  etc.  ? 
Is  it  in  Japanese,  or  Greek,  or  Dutch  ?  We  had  supposed  it 
to  be  in  the  English  language.  That  our  pupils  do  acquire 
the  abiUty  to  use  the  English  language  with  great  facility, 
beauty  and  accuracy,  most  intelligent  persons  are  aware. 
Nor  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Hubbard  specially  strengthened, 
by  comparing  the  intellectual  progress  made  by  J ulia  Brace 
and  Laura  Bridgeman.  These  children  were  taught  substan 
tially  by  the  same  methods,  by  appeahng  to  the  sense  of  touch 
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alone,  and  by  the  manual  alphabet.  The  difference  in  their  ad- 
vancement arose,  not  as  Mr.  Hubbard  intimates,  from  a  dif- 
ference in  the  methods  employed,  but  simply  from  the  fact 
that  the  intellect  of  the  one  is  of  an  exceedingly  low  type, 
refusing  to  be  aroused  or  stimulated,  while  the  other,  as  her 
entire  development  has  showii,  has  a  mind  of  sparkling  bril- 
liancy, which  almost  of  itself  would  burst  through  the  bar- 
riers that  seek  to  shut  it  in  so  closely. 

The  proposition  upon  which  the  whole  force  of  Mr.  Hub- 
bard's pamphlet  turns,  "that  words  possess  [to  the  deaf  mute] 
a  power  which  signs  can  never  have,  that  they  convey  ideas 
to  a  [deaf  mute]  mind,  which  cannot  be  taught  by  signs,  we 
deny  in  toto.  Words  are  not  to  deaf  mutes  what  they  are  to 
hearing  persons.  Those  who  are  deaf  from  birth,  have  no 
idea  whatever  of  sound,  and  none  can  be  communicated  to 
them,  and  consequently  they  have  no  association  of  words 
with  sounds.  Articulate  words  are  to  them  only  the  signs 
indistinct,  and  fleeting,  made  by  the  positions  of  the  vocal 
organs.  In  their  whole  power  of  meaning,  association  or 
suggestion,  they  are,  and  can  be  nothing  more,  and  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication,  the  choice  is  between  these  signs, 
and  those  made  by  the  fingers  and  arms.  In  the  distinctness 
of  the  two,  there  is  no  comparison,  and  the  same  may  be  re- 
marked of  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  understood.  Deaf 
mutes  learn  the  meaning  of  words,  in  the  first  instance,  not 
by  inspiration,  not  by  intuition,  not  by  articulation,  but  by 
signs  of  some  sort,  and  they  are  shut  up  to  this  necessity. 
Those  therefore  who  propose  to  conduct  the  education  of  deaf 
mutes  from  begining  to  end  without  signs,  (and  we  may  add, 
without  pantomime, for  only  such  signs  are  significant),  either 
do  not  understand  what  they  are  talking  about,  or  to  succeed, 
must  call  to  their  aid  a  power  which  has  not  yet  been  given 
to  man. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  however,  finds  convincing  proof  of  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  views  he  advocates,  in  an  exercise 
which  he  witnessed  in  our  school  during  the  last  winter.  We 
are  not  a  little  surprised  to  perceive  that  he  comprehends  so 
.imperfectly  the  nature  of  the  exercise  in  which  he  seems  to 
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have  taken  so  much  interest.  The  circumstances  were  as 
follows :  During  a  visit  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  Asylum  in  the  month  of  February,  a 
paragraph  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  to  be  given  to  the 
pupils  by  signs,  and  to  be  reproduced  by  them  on  their  slates 
in  written  language.  The  paragraph  was  a  peculiar  one, 
embracing  different  incidents  of  time  and  place,  proper  names, 
and  several  unfamiliar  words,  and  idiomatic  expressions.  Now, 
precisely  ivhat  was  required  of  these  children  ?  It  is  confess- 
edly a  severe  trial  to  a  classical  student,  to  translate  correct- 
ly, without  previous  examination,  a  difficult  paragraph  in  a 
foreign  language,  into  English,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  diction- 
ary. Take  away  the  dictionary  and  give  him  the  printed 
page,  require  him  to  translate  it  at  sio:ht,  and  you  increase 
the  difficulty.  Take  away,  now,  the  page  itself,  and  simply 
read  over  to  him  the  sentences,  and  you  have  a  trial  which 
only  the  rarest  scholarship  can  meet  successfully.  But  more 
severe  even  than  this  was  the  task  given  the  pupils,  for  the 
student  has  a  known  construction,  the  analogies  of  a  written 
language,  and  the  sound  of  the  words  upon  which  to  fix  his 
memory,  in  order  to  produce  his  translation,  while  the  pupil 
had  only  the  barren  idea,  given  rapidly  to  the  eye^  without 
any  language  or  construction  to  aid  him.  Under  these  re- 
quirements and  circumstances,  considering  the  character  of 
the  paragraph,  and  premising  that  half  of  the  class,  having 
recently  joined  it,  had  been  but  a  short  time  under  its  train 
ing,  that  it  was  simply  an  exercise^  neither  teacher  or  pupils 
having  an  intimation  that  it  was  a  test  as  to  time  or  in  any 
other  particular,  we  think  the  sentences  were  pretty  fairly 
rendered.  The  general  idea  was  caught,  while  there  were 
errors  in  the  accidents  of  time  and  place,  <fec.  The  same 
paragraph  was  given,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  Roscoe  Green, 
an  articulating  pupil  at  Chelmsford.  Green  is  a  bright  boy, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  seven,  and  can 
speak  with  perfect  fluency  and  distinctness.  With  this  free 
use  of  speech,  Green  has  been  taught  to  read  with  facility  on 
the  lips.  The  words  were  enunciated  by  his  teacher  slowly 
and  distinctly,  several  being  spoken  more  than  once,  and  one 
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word  four  times  ;  and  be  soon  wrote  the  paragraph  with  al- 
most entire  accuracy.  The  exercise,  in  the  case  of  Green  ^  was 
simply  repeating  the  words  from  the  lips  of  his  teacher.  As 
he  is  an  intelligent  boy,  he  probably  understood  their  mean- 
ing, though  his  ability  to  repeat  them  was  no  proof  of  this 
fact.  In  the  case  of  the  pupils,  it  was  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult mental  exercises  to  which  a  person  can  be  subjected,  yet 
one  which  has  been  a  thousand  times  tried  with  our  pupils, 
and  executed  with  perfect  success.  Mr.  Hubbard  regards 
the  two  exercises  as  parallel,  and  the  results,  as  an  example 
of  the  comparative  value  of  instruction  by  signs,  and  by  ar- 
ticulation. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  fifty  years  that  are  past,  will  clearly  show  the 
general  principles  upon  which  it  ever  has  been,  and  still  is 
conducted.  These  reports  have  been  written  by  different 
gentlemen,  under  the  varying  phases  which  their  work 
presented  as  years  have  passed  on.  While  the  writers  may 
have  entertained  peculiar  views  on  minor  points,  as  modi- 
fied by  individual  observation  and  experience,  and  while,  in 
the  details  of  instruction,  new  methods,  new  text-books,  and 
every  expedient  which  a  thoughtful  ingenuity  could  suggest 
that  promised  to  advance  the  great  end  sought — the  mental 
and  moral  development  and  improvement  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb — have  been  freely  adopted,  yet  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  have  directed  all  these  efforts  have  remained  un- 
changed. These  principles  have  been  so  often  misappre- 
hended or  misstated,  that  it  may  be  proper,  briefly  and  dis- 
tinctly, to  indicate  them. 

1.  Semi-mutes,  comprising  two  classes — those  who  still  re- 
tain some  ability  to  distinguish  'articulate  sounds,*  and  those 
who  lost  their  hearing  after  they  had  learned  to  speak — may 
be  taught  to  communicate  with  others  by  speech.    We  have 

*  A  deaf  son  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Whipple,  of  Ledvard,  Conn.,  who  has  at- 
tracted some  attention  from  his  ability  to  speak,  is  one  of  this  class.  The 
Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  former  Principal  of  the  Asylum,  who  has  been  fam- 
iliar "with  the  case  for  many  years,  has  kindly  given  his  views  respecting  it 
(See  Appendix  YI.) 
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always  maintained  that  children  who  lost  their  hearing  at  the 
age  of  five  or  six  may  retain  their  speech,  witli  care  and  prac 
tice  on  the  part  of  their  friends.  This  should  always  be  done, 
unless  sufficient  reasons  make  it  undesirable. 

2.  There  are  cases  of  children  congenitally  deaf,  who,  from 
peculiar  flexibility  of  the  vocal  organs,  or  special  aptness,  may 
be  taught  to  articulate  with  considerable  success.  Such  cases 
are  rare,  and  seldom  repay  the  great  labor  indispensable  to 
secure  any  valuable  result.  Where  the  friends  have  wealth 
and  leisure,  such  instruction  may  be  added,  rather,  however, 
as  an  accomplishment,  than  as  the  most  effective  and  satisfac- 
tory method  for  mental  development  and  education. 

3.  The  great  mass  of  deaf  mutes,  comprising  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  number,  can  be  satisfactorily  taught 
only  by  the  use,  in  the  first  instance,  of  their  own  natural 
language  of  signs  ;  while,  by  its  use,  their  minds  can  be  en- 
lightened, they  can  be  taught  written  language,  and  restored 
to  intercourse  with  their  friends  and  society.  It  is  an  invar- 
iable practice  as  soon  as  a  pupil  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  language,  to  require  him  to  use  it.  While  signs 
need  be  no  detriment  in  learning  language,  but  an  important 
aid  thereto,  for  stimulating  the  mind,  and  for  the  rapid  com- 
munication of  ideas,  they  are  of  immense  advantage,  and, 
for  social  religious  worship,  indispensable.  Graceful,  expres- 
sive and  beautiful,  and  aptly  styled  the  "  poetry  of  motion," 
capable  of  representing  all  shades  of  emotion  and  thought, 
recognised  and  used  in  their  suggestive  forms  by  the  most 
savage  and  by  the  most  cultivated  men,  their  value  to  the 
deaf  mute  cannot  be  estimated,  nor  their  use  prevented, 
either  by  brilliant  theories  or  the  most  stringent  interdiction. 

4.  The  gathering  of  deaf-mute  children  into  schools  of 
suitable  size,  under  proper  supervision,  while  desirable  in 
point  of  economy,  is  of  great  benefit  to  them  in  conducting 
their  education.  It  stimulates  their  minds,  improves  their 
manners,  cultivates  their  social  feelings,  gives  them  habits  of 
order,  obedience  and  deference  to  the  comfort  of  others,  and 
serves  to  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  No  pri- 
vate care  or  culture  can  supply  the  advantages  which  deaf 
mutes  gain  by  such  association  and  discipline. 
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We  have  been  in  the  practice  of  publishing,  once  in  ten 
years,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  deaf  mutes  who  have  been  re 
ceived  into  the  Institution  as  pupils,  noting  with  regard  to 
each,  the  date  of  admission,  cause  of  de?.fness,  deaf-mute  re- 
latives, time  under  instruction,  and  other  particulars  of  inter- 
est, and  also  any  facts  respecting  their  occupation  and  welfare 
which  may  have  come  to  our  notice  since  their  graduation. 
Such  a  catalogue  is  appended  to  the  present  Report. 

May  the  same  kind  Providence  watch  over  and  direct  the 
future  course  of  the  Institution,  that  has  been  so  manifest 
during  the  now  completed  half  century  of  its  history. 

COLLINS  STONE, 

Principal, 

May  11, 186T. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 


The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  unusual  health  among 
the  pupils  at  the  Asylum. 

There  has  been  no  epidemic  disease ;  only  occasional  ill- 
ness of  an  acute  character,  which,  with  a  single  exception, 
has  been  in  no  case  severe  or  protracted.  Indeed,  the  time 
lost  by  indisposition  has  probably  been  less  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  A  single  accident,  the  breaking  of  the  principal 
bone  of  the  leg,  has  occurred. 

The  school  and  sitting-rooms,  work-shops  and  dormitories, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  the  pupils  pass  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  when  in-doors,  are  all  spacious,  well-lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  the  temperature  maintained  during  the  colder 
portion  of  the  year  at  a  proper  standard. 

Daily  exercise  at  suitable  intervals  and  for  a  sufficient  time 
is  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  Institution,  and  no  one  is 
permitted  to  omit  this,  more  than  any  other  of  the  prescribed 
duties  of  the  course. 

The  dietary  is  at  all  times  wholesome,  sufficiently  varied 
and  abundant,  and  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  food,  a  circumstance  especially  affecting  the  health  and 
working  capacity  of  the  children. 

The  apprehended  presence  of  cholera  led,  here  as  elsewhere, 
to  the  exercise  of  all  those  hygienic  precautions  whjch  science 
and  experience  have  taught  to  be  serviceable,  though  no  es- 
sential change  or  improvement  was  made  in  these  respects, 
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except  with  regard  to  the  drainage  of  the  Institution,  which 
is  now  effectively  connected  with  a  public  s6wer  recently- 
built,  an  improvement  which,  so  far  as  this  highly 'important 
"matter  is  concerned,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

By  means  of  the  foregoing  and  other  agencies  faithfully 
and  perseveringly  applied,  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  the  in- 
teresting fact,  that  no  case  of  typhoid  or  other  form  of  con- 
tinued fever  has  occurred  here  during  the  past  year,  and  that 
so  little  disease  of  any  description  has  required  the  care  of  a 
physician. 

E.  K.  HUNT,  M.  D. 

Hartford,  May  1,  1867. 
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II.  STATEMENT 

OF  THE  FUND  OF  AMERICAN  ASYLUM. 

Invested  in  Bank  Stocks  in  Connecticut,          -  $94,100.00 

"      on  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Real  Estate,  59,000.00 


"      in  Railroad  Bonds,      -  -         -  23,900.00 

in  United  States  Bonds,  -         -  30,000.00 

Loan  to  Estate  of  Abijah  Blodget,  -         -  345.08 

Real  Estate  in  Hartford,      -  -         -  82,522.88 

Furniture  in  the  Institution,     -  -         -  5,390.00 

Cash  on  hand,         -  80.27 


$295,338.23 

Hartford,  April  1,  1867. 
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III.   ABSTRACT  OF 


Dr.     .  American  Asylum  in  account  tvith 


To  Butter,  $2,887.23 

"  Cakes  and  Crackers,        -         -         -  26.63 

"  Eggs,            -  2.40 

"  Flour,   1,081.68 

"  Fuel— Wood,   120.26 

"    "      Hard  Coal,           -         -         -  2,487.84 

"    "       Charcoal,        ....  429.50 

"  Furniture,           .         -         -         .  1,148.72 

"  Groceries,      -         -         -          -  -  1,951.54 

"  Hay  and  Straw,     -     -^    -         -         -  270.73 

"  Light  and  Gas  Bill,    -         -         -  -  819.54 

"  Live  Stock,          -         .         .         .  400.00 

"  Meal,            -         ...  -  11.00 

"  Meat,  Fish  and  Fowl,       -         -         -  4,170.86 

"  Medicine,       -         -         .         .  .  111.75 

"  Miscellaneous,      .         -         -         .  790.80 

"  Provender  and  Oats,  -         -         -  -  586.78 

"  Pupils,   1,042.86 

"  Repairs  and  Improvements,   -         -  -  1,981.56 

"  Rice  and  Corn  Starch,      -         -         -  68.59 

"  Schools  and  Postage,  -         -         -    .  -  290.48 

"  Shops— Cabinet,    -         -         ...  1,627.49 

"     "       Shoe,           -      •   -         -  -  2,057.52 

"     "       Tailor,     ....  581.80 

"  Tools  and  Blacksmithing,       -         -  -  96.64 

"  Vegetables  and  Fruit,       -         -         -  625.31 

"  Wages,          -         -         -         -  -  3,026.19 

"  Washing  and  Soap,          -         -      '    -  651.07 

"  Water  Works,           -         -         .  .  127.80 

"  Yeast,       -  237.95 

Balance  to  new  account,  -         -  .  176.59 


$32,888.61 


CUKRENT  EXPENSES. 


Henry  Kennedy^  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1867.  Cr. 

By  Cash  from  Treasurer,          _          -  . 

btate  of  Mame, 

4oU.UU 

"  Vermont, 

-i  AO  d 

i4o.Ol 

c  <  << 

"       Knoae  islana, 

A  A  AO 

"  Connecticut, 

OA  C  Ofi 

u  a 

"  Massachusetts, 

one  Oct 

u  a 

"       New  Jersey, 

44.22 

6.  <i 

Pupils, 

1,457.42 

a  a 

Cabinet  Shop,  - 

"1  T/i  "1/1 
1  <  4.14 

U  ■  6i 

Shoe  Shop,  - 

252.17 

u  a 

Tailor  Shop,       -         -  . 

25.31 

Miscellaneous, 

2,571.56 

"  Balance  from  old  account,   -         -  - 

585.24 

$32,888.61 

HENRY  KENNEDY, 

Steward. 

American  Asylum,  April  1,  1867. 
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lY.    PAPERS,  PERIODICALS,  &c. 

THE    FOLLOWING    PAPEES    HAVE    BEEN     SENT    TO    THE    PUPILS  GRATUITOUSLY 
DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR. 


Name. 


Editors  and  Publishers. 


Where  Published. 


Concord  Monitor, 
Hartford  Courant, 
Hartford  Post, 
Hartford  Press, 
Hartford  Times, 
Mgis  and  Transcript, 
American  Traveler, 
Anamosa  Eureka, 
Argus  and  Patriot, 
Boston  Advertiser, 
Boston  Journal,  ' 
Boston  Kecorder, 
Boston  Transcript,  ' 
Christian  Mirror,  ' 
Christian  Secretary,  ' 
Christian  Watchman  &  Reflector,' 
Columbian  Kegister,  ' 
Congregationalist,  ' 
Connecticut  Courant,  ' 
Connecticut  Herald  (&  Journal,  ' 
Connecticut  Press,  ' 
Deaf  Mute  Casket,  ' 
Eastern  Ai'gus,  ' 
Gardiner  Home  Journal,  ' 
Hallowell  Gazette,  ' 
Independent  Democrat,  ' 
Inquirer  and  Mirror,  ' 
Kennebec  Journal,  ' 
Maine  Farmer,  * 
Maine  State  Press,  ' 
Massachusetts  Spy,  ' 
IMeriden  Kecox-der,  ' 
Mirror  and  Farmer,  ' 
Katick  Times,  ' 
N.  Hampshire  Patriot  &  Gazette,' 
New  Hampshire  Statesman,  ' 
New  Hampshire  Telegraph,  ' 
New  Haven  Palladium,  ' 
New  London  Chronicle,  ' 
New  London  Democrat,  ' 
]y.ew  York  Evangehst,  ' 
New  York  Spectator,  " 
New  York  State  Radii,  *' 
Northampton  Free  Press 
Norwich  Aurora, 
Norwich  Courier, 
Palmer  Journal, 
Phrenological  Journal, 
Portland  Advertiser, 
Portland  Transcript, 
Providence  Journal, 
ReUgious  Herald, 
Republican  Standard, 
Union  Democrat, 
Vermont  Christian  Messenger, 
Vt.  Watchman  &  State  Journal, 
Worcester  West  Chronicle, 
Worcester  Palladium, 
Z  ion's  Herald, 


Daily, 


Cogswell  &  Sturtevant, 
Hawley,  Goodrich  &  Co., 
G.  S.  Hubbard, 
"      Hawley,  Goodrich  &  Co., 
"       Burr  Brothers, 
Weekly,  Caleb  A.  Wall, 

"      Worthington,  Flanders  &  Co., 
"      Edmund  Booth, 
"      Hiram  Atkins, 
"      Dunbar,  Waters  &  Co., 
"      Charles  0.  Rogers, 
"      Revs.  E.  P.  Marvin,  J.  T.  Tucker, 
Henry  W.  Dutton  &  Son, 


Concord,  N.  H. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Worcester,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Anamosa,  lowa. 
Montpelier,  Vt, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Charles  A.  Lord,  Portland,  Me. 

E.  Cushman,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Ford,  Olmsted  «&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Osborn  &  Baldwin,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Galen,  James  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hawley,  Goodrich  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Carrington,  Hotchkiss  &  Co.,   New  Haven,  Ct. 

J.  R.  Hawley  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

W.  I.  Palmer,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

John  M.  Adams  &  Co.,  Po,  tland,  Me. 

H.  K.  Morrell,  Halloweh,  Me. 

Charles  E.  Nash,  "  " 
Independent  Press  Association,  Concord,  N.  H 


Hussey  &  Robinson, 
Stevens  &  Sayward, 
True  &  Boardman, 
N.  A.  Foster  &  Co., 
J.  D.  Baldwin  &  Co., 
Luther  J.  Riggs, 
John  B.  Clark, 
Washington  Ciapp, 
William  Butterheld, 
McFarland  &  Jenks, 
Dearborn  &  Berry, 
F.  W.  J.  Sizer  &  Co., 
Samuel  Cox, 
D.  S.  Ruddock, 
t  ield  &  Craighead, 


Nantucket,  Mass. 
Augusta,  Me. 

Portland,  Me. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Meriden,  Conn. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Natick,  Mass. 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Nashua,  " 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  London,  Conn. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


"      Levi  S.  Backus,  Canajoharie,  " 

S-Weekly,  Albert  R.  Parsons,  Northampton,  Mass. 

"      John  W.  Stedman,  Norwich,  Conn. 

"       Bulletin  Association,  "  " 

"      Gordon  M.  Fisk  &  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass. 

Monthly,  Fowler  &  Wells,  New  York  City. 

Weekly,  Smith  &  Wiltham,  Portland,  Me. 
Elwell,  Pickard  &  Co., 

Knowles,  Anthony  &  Danielson,  Providence,R.I. 


D.  B.  Moseley, 
John  D.  Candee, 
Campbell  &  Hanscom, 
C.  W.  WiUard, 

E.  P.  Walton, 
William  Waterman, 
J.  S.  C.  Knowlton, 
Haven  &  Rand, 


Hartford,  Conn. 
Bridgeport,  " 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Montpeher,  Vt. 

Athol  Depot,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 


We  are  also  indebted  to  Hon.  L.  S.  Foster,  and  to  Hon.  H.  C.  Deming,  for  valuable 
Congressional  Documents. 
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The  Presidents  and  Superintendents  of  the  following  Railroads 
will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  special  favors  shown  to  the  pupils 
of  the  Institution  during  the  year  : 

Hartford,  New  Haven  &  Springfield. 

Hartford,  Providence  &  Fishkill. 

Western  Mass. 

Boston  &  Worcester. 

Worcester  &  Nashua. 

Concord,  Manchester  &  Lawrence. 

Connecticut  River. 

Connecticut  &  Passumpsic. 

Vermont  Central. 

COLLINS  STONE,  Principal 

Hartford,  May  11,  1867. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  llTH  OF  MAY,  1867. 

MALES. 

Name.  Kesidence.  Admission. 

Abbott,  John  Sidney,  Me.,   Sept.,  1865 

Abbott,  William  W  Northumberland,  N.  H  Sept.,  1861 

Acheson,  Charles  West  Randolph,  Mass.,   . . .  .Sept.,  1864 

Acheson,  George  W  West  Randolph,  Mass.,  ....  Sept.,  1864 

Aldrich,  Erwin  E  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,. .  ..Sept.,  1864 

Allen,  Jonas  R  Hard  wick,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864 

Bailey,  Arthur  E  <  Poland,  Me.,   Sept.,  1866 

Baldwin,  Charles  F  Litchfield,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1864 

Barrett,  William  S  Plymouth,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

Bastinella,  Oliver  Pittsfield,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

Bird,  William  L  Naugatuck,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1858 

Blakeley,  Harvey  H  Rox^ury,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1859 

Blood,  Charles  H  Fitchburgh,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1859 

Bond,  Thomas  S  Hartford,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1860 

Bowden,  John  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1861 

Boyington,  George  W  Prentiss,  Maine,   Nov.,  1860 

Branch,  Degrand  i).  L  Hartford,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1866 

Buck,  Cyrus  F  Enfield,  Maine,   Sept.,  1860 

Butler,  John  East  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1863 

Carter,  William  T  Blackstone,  Mass.,   Oct.,  1866 

Cary,  Daniel  W  Gardiner,  Maine,   Sept,,  1860 

Chapman,  Albert  W  Cambridgepcrrt,  Mass.,    ....  Sept.,  1865 

Chapman,  Henry  A  Salem,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1859 

Clark,  John  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1865 

Conley,  James  Newport,  R.  L,   Oct.,  1861 

Conners,  John  J  Mansfield,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

Cook,  Thomas  '.Portland,  Me.,  Sept.,  1865 

Coolidge,  Orrin  G  Andover,  Vt.,   Sept.,  1860 

Coughhn,  WiUiam  Fitchburgh,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1862 
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Crandall,  William  F  Newport,  R.  I.,   Sept., 

Cronan,  Stephen  Fitchburgh,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Cross,  Samuel  S  Beverly,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Culver,  Samuel  L  "Waterville,  Conn.,   Sept., 

Cummings,  Daniel  Greenville,  Conn.,   Sept., 

Cutter,  George  F  Irasburgh,  Vt.,  Sept., 

Damon,  Frank  C  Amherst,  N.  H.,   Sept., 

Day,  Myron  W  South  Royalston,  Mass.,  ....  Sept., 

Derby,  Ira  H  South  Weymouth,  Mass., ....  Sept., 

Dickson,  Charles  A.  S  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Dougherty,  Charles  Hartford,  Conn.,   Sept., 

Drew,  Frank  H  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept., 

Drown,  Carlos  Brown ington,  Vt.,   Sept., 

Duran,  Edward  South  Boston,  Mass.,       ....  Sept., 

Duran,  Thomas  South  Boston,  Mass.,       ....  Sept., 

Ellis,  Manford  Belgrade,  Maine,   Sept., 

Erbe,  Hermann  Southington,  Conn.,  Sept., 

Evans,  Oscar  H  South  Royalston,  Mass.,  ....  Sept., 

Fahy,  Thomas  Pittsfield,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Ferris,  John  Waitsfield,  Vermont,  Dec, 

Fifield,  Oscar  W  Deer  Isle,  Maine;   Nov., 

Fish,  Charles  Danby,  Vt.,   Sept., 

Fitch,  Henry  H  Preston,  Conn.,  Sept., 

Freallick,  James  F  Provincetown,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Frisbee,  Edward  W  Charleston,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Frost,  Edwin  F  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Gale,  Arthur  F  Charlton,  Mass.,  Sept.. 

Gambol,  John  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct., 

Gardner,  William  M  Hardwick,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Graham,  Samuel  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept., 

Greene,  Samuel  T  N.  Waterford,  Maine,   Sept., 

Hadley,  James  Waltham,  Mass.,   Sept., 

Halsey,  Waldron  H  Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov., 

Hanson,  Joseph  W  Barrington,  N.  H.,   Oct., 

Harris,  Alvah  H  Neponset,  Mass.,   Oct., 

Hasty,  Albert  J  Winslow,  Maine,   Sept., 

Hawley,  Levi  R  North  Amherst,  Mass.,    ....  Sept., 

Hawley,  Lewis  N  North  Amherst,  Mass.,    ....  Sept., 

Hayden,  Othello  D  Stoughton,  Mass.,   Sept., 
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Helfperiny,  Martin  Waterbury,  Conn.,   Sept./-  1864 

Herrick,  Caleb  H  Haverhill,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1859 

Hill,  Willie  L  Athol  Depot,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864 

Houghton,  Louis  A  Springfield,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1857 

Jellison,  Simon  Monroe,  Me.,   Sept.,  1865 

Johnson,  George  D  Gill,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1862 

Josselyn,  Andrew  P  East  Foxboro,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1863 

Kendall,  Phillip  Whitefield,  Me.,   Sept.,  1865 

King,  James  H  Middletown  Point,  N.  J.,  Sept.,  1865 

Ladd,  Amos  A  East  Haddam,  Conn.,     ....  Sept.,  1866 

Ladue,  Edward  St.  Albans,  Vermont,   Sept.,  1864 

Lally,  John  South  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1866 

Laplant,  Peter  West  Milton,  Vt.,   Nov.,  1866 

Leary,  Matthew  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1863 

Mackintosh,  George  Canton,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864 

Marstori^  Westley  N  Greenland,  N.  H.,   Sept.,  1864 

Martin,  Charles  H  Salem,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1863 

Mayhew,  Jared  Chilmark,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864 

Mayo,  Hawes  Monroe,  Maine,  Sept.,  1865 

McCarty,  John  Andover,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

McDonnell,  John  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1865 

McGirr,  Francis  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1863 

McKinney,  Wm.  J  Alleghany  City,  Penn.,   Sept.,  1865 

McMaster,  Hugh  H.  B  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,   Sept.,  1864 

McMechen,  James  H  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, . . .  .Aug.,  1865 

Meagher,  Michael  Waterbury,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1865 

Miller,  George  Providence,  R.  I.,    ....  Sept.,  1861 

Morrell,  Leland  Cornish,  Me.,   Sept.,  1865 

Moseley,  Joseph  A  Pomfret,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1862 

Moulton,  Thomas  Buxton  Center,  Me.,   Sept.,  1864 

Muth,  John  Hartford,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1865 

Negus,  Edward  R  Salisbury,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1866 

Nelson,  James  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864 

Newhall,  George  A  . .  *  Melrose,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1858 

O^Harra,  John   Milford,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1860 

O'Neil,  Michael  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1866 

Ould,  Edward  C  Derby,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1861 

Page,  Roscoe  G.   Augusta,  Maine,   Sept.,  1860 

Patterson,  Charles       . . .  .Saco,  Maine,   Sept.,  1864 
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Peterson,  Willie  S.  H  South  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1862 

Philbrook,  Henry  O  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864 

Pick,  William  C  Providence,  R.  L,   April,  1863 

Pond,  Nathan  L  Milford,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1862 

Porter,  Wendell  P  Somerville,  Mass.,   Nov.,  1858 

Powers,  James   Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1865 

Powers,  James  A  .Salem,  Mass.,   Mar.,  1862 

Pratt,  John  W  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1861 

Quincy,  Josiah   Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1865 

Richmond,  Ephraim  H. . . .  Voluntown,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1865 

Rideout,  Charles  H  Houlton,  Maine,   Sept.,  1863 

Roberts,  Frank  B  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1866 

Rudolph,  William  .Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1866 

Ryan,  John   Rutland,  Vt.,   Sept.,  1865 

Sachse,  Charles  F  Waterbury,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1861 

Sackett,  Charles  E  South  Glastenbury,  Conn.,  . .  Se]»t.,  1865 

Saul,  Willie  H  Salem,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1866 

Scoles,  William  M  Augusta,  Maine,   Sept.,  1863 

Seamen,  Mortimer  W  Canton,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1866 

Sharts,  Herman  H  . . .  ....  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1865 

Slattery,  Patrick  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1862 

Small,  Albert  A  Auburn,  Maine,   Sept.,  1863 

Small,  George  B  Hartland,  Vermont,  Sept.,  1865 

Small,  Marshall  H  Bowdoinham,  Maine,       . . .  .Sept.,  1860 

Small,  Walter  R  Hartland,  Vermont,  Oct.,  1862 

Smith,  Freeman  N  Chilmark,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1861 

Smith,  George  Springfield,  Mass.,   .Sept.,  1864 

Smith,  Orlando  A  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1863 

Soper,  Isaac  N  Lowell,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1861 

Sparrow,  Wilber  N  Eastham,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864 

Stillman,  Henry  D  Cumberland  Hill,  R.  L,   Oct.,  1861 

Stoddard,  James  M  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1866 

Sullivan,  Patrick  North  Providence,  R.  I.,  ....  Sept.,  1858 

Sullivan,  Patrick  J  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1860 

Tasker,  Frank  C  Providence,  R.  I.,   Nov.,  1860 

Tuck,  Lewis  C  Beverly,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1862 

Tufts,  Samuel  A...  Maiden,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1865 

Walker,  Freddie  Norwich,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1864 

Wardman,  Samuel  Ballardvale,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1866 
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Wass,  Francis  N  Addison,  Maine,   Sept.,  1858 

Waters,  Warren  L  Hartford,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1865 

Watts,  Francis  A  Rockville,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1860 

Weaver,  Jonathan  South  Woodstock,  Conn., ....  Sept.,  1866 

Webb,  Clarence  A  Canterbury,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1864 

Wellington,  Elbridge  A  . .  .Way land,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1863 

Wentworth,  Sylvester  W  .  .Ipswich,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864 

Wheeler,  Staunton  F  Plymouth,  Vermont,       ....  Sept.,  1863 

White,  Henry  Roxbury,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1866 

Wilkinson,  John  West  Lubec,  Maine,  Sept.,  1861 

Wood,  Eugene  W  Webster,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1 8  6 1 

Young,  William  F  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1861 


FEMALES. 


Adams,  Alda  M  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1866 

Annan,  Josephine  A  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Sept.,  1864 

Atkins,  Sylvia  B  Chatham,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1862 

Axt,  Matilda...  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1866 

Ayshers,  Mary  Columbus,  Ga.,  Feb.,  1867 

Bailey,  Martha  J  Swanzey,  N.  H.,   Sept.,  1860 

Barnard,  Adda  J  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1865 

Bickford,  Sarah  K  Belgrade,  Maine,   Sept.,  1860 

Bishop,  Stilla  M  East  Avon,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1866 

Bond,  Julia  P  Hartford,  Conn.,   June,  1865 

Bragg,  Lucy  A  South  Kent,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1863 

Brown,  Emily  C  North  Stonington,  Conn.,. . .  .Sept.,  1864 

Brown,  Susan  F  North  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,. . .  .Nov.,  1865 

Carey,  Mary  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1863 

Chaffin,  Abbie  L  Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept ,  1865 

Champion,  Ellen  J  Westmore,  Vermont  Sept.,  1863 

Clapp,  Elmina  D  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,   Sept.,  1860 

CoUey,  Mary  E  Falmouth,  Maine,  Oct.,  1862 

Corcoran,  Ellen  East  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.,  1865 

Daley,  Nancy  J  Chester,JConn.,  Sept.,  1865 
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Davis,  Ellen  M  Rockport,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1860 

Derby,  Olive  A  South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1861 

Dewsnap,  Clara  Lakeville,  Conn.,  Jan.,  1863 

DriscoU,  Julia  A  East  Boston,  Mass.,  , .  .Nov.,  1865 

Dubec,  Adeline  Orono,  Maine,   Sept.,  1866 

Dudley,  Etta  T.  B  Northampton,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864 

Dummer,  Caroline  L  Weld,  Maine,  Sept.,  1866 

Dunnell,  Marilla  Buxton  Center,  Maine  Sept.,  1866 

Durbrow,  Carrie  B  New  York  City,   Oct.,  1863 

Eaton,  Mary  E  East  Salisbury,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1863 

Emerson,  Gertrude  A ....  Danby,  Vermont,  May,  1864 

Fahy,  Bridget  Pittsfield,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864 

Flagg,  Clarinda  J  Natick,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1862 

Foley,  Bridget  Bristol,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1863 

Foley,  Mary  A  Bristol,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1863 

Frost,  Harriet  E  Bucksport,  Maine,   Sept.,  1865 

Gardner,  Rosa  Greeneville,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1859 

Gray,  Leonora  C  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1864 

Hall,  Elizabeth  Portland,  Maine,  Sept.,  1863 

Hartshorn,  Anna  S  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1865 

Haskell,  Mary  E  Portland,  Maine,  Sept.,  1858 

Hichens,  Mary  W  Wellfleet,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1861 

Howe,  Eldora  M  Marlboro,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1861 

Hull,  Ida  A  Plainville,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1864 

Jenks,  Matilda  .Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Sept.,  1862 

Knapp,  Sophia  A  Winchester,  N.  H.,   Sept.,  1861 

Lee,  Mary  J   East  Longmeadow,  Mass., . . .  Sept.,  1864 

Linnehan,  Mary  A  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1866 

Lummis,  Delia  A  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1866 

Lyons,  Ellen  Ludlow,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864 

Marks,  Sarah  C  Providence,  R.  L,   Nov.,  1863 

Mason,  Flora  S  Bangor,  Maine,   Sept.,  1865 

Mattson,  Elizabeth  New  York  City,   Oct.,  1865 

McDonald,  Catharine  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1866 

McDonough,  Elizabeth  A., .  North  Blanford,  Mass.,   Oct.,  1864 

McKay,  Mary  A  River  Point,  R.  L,   Feb.,  1862 

Meacham,  Mary  O   Westfield,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1866 

Meacham,  Morcellia  A . . . .  Westfield,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1866 

Merrill,  Anna  M  Lake  Village,N.  H.,  Oct.,  1862 
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Merrill,  Frances  J  Skowhegan,  Maine,  Sept.,  1864 

Milan,  Catharine  Milford,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1865 

Miller,  Catharine  W  Thompsonville,  Conn.,  Sept.,  1862 

Moore,  Eliza  A  Derby,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1863 

Moulton,  Florette  Biddeford,  Maine,  Sept.,  1864 

Mulachy,  Mary  E  Salem,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

Munroe,  Betsey  A  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1862 

Murphy,  Mary  E  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1862 

Nichols,  Marietta  C  Roxbury,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

O'Brien,  Mary  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1865 

O'Donnell,  Catharine  Stonington,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1860 

O'Hearn,  Ehza  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864 

Peltier,  Ella  M  Cambridge,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1863 

Piatt,  Sarah  E  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1865 

Proctor,  Emma  J  West  Gloucester,  Me.,  Sept.,  1866 

Putnam,  Almedia  M  Oxford,  Maine,  ^J^ay,  1862 

Quinn,  Mary  A  Hartford,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1861 

Richardson,  Amelia  A  Mansfield,  Mass.,   Oct.,  1866 

Richardson,  Lauretta  J. . .  .Mansfield,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1862 

Robinson,  Hattie  J  Freedom,  Maine,   S(-pt.,  1853 

Rounds,  Sylvia  D  Greene,  R.  I.,   Sept.,  1862 

Scoles,  Rachel  A  Augusta,  Maine,   Sept,  1864 

Small,  Frances  E  Auburn,  Maine,   Sept.,  1863 

Smith,  Mary  J  East  Hartford,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1865 

Soper,  Ella  J  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1866 

Spillane,  Mary  East  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.,  1865 

Stone,  Sally  E  Natick,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1865 

Swett,  Persis  H  Henniker,  N.  H.,  Oct.,  1863 

Taft,  Marion  L  Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1864 

Talcott,  Lillia  M  Bolton,  Conn.,  Oct.,  1866 

Teele,  Sarah  F  Somerville,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1862 

Thayer,  Emeline  Warren,  Vt.,   Nov.,  1859 

Tilton,  Ellen  L  Cheshire,  Mass.,   Sept.,  1864 

Turner,  Lucy  M  South  Coventry,  Conn.,   Dec,  1864 

Tisdale,  Jennie  M  North  Bridge  water,  Mass.,  .  .Sept.,  1866 

Vincent,  Emma  A  South  Adams,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1863 

Walsh,  Margaret  Norwich,  Conn.,   Sept.,  1866 

Wentworth,  Ella  J  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1866 

West,  Anna  J  Coventry,  R.  1.,  Sept.,  1857 
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Westgate,  Abby   . .  .Warren,  R.  I.,  Sept.,  1864 

Willey,  Florence  H  Lock  port,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1866 

Williamson,  Etta  J  Rockland,  Maine,  Oct.,  1859 

York,  Melissa  J  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  Sept.,  1864 


SUMMARY. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Supported  by  Friends,  -       -  - 

10 

9 

19 

(I 

Maine,        -       -  - 

22 

17 

39 

u 

New  Hampshire, 

4 

7 

11 

u 

Vermont,  - 

11 

3 

14 

u 

Massachusetts,  - 

74 

43 

117 

(( 

Rhode  Island, 

7 

4 

11 

(( 

Connecticut,     -    .  - 

27 

19 

46 

New  Jersey, 

3 

3 

158 

102 

260 

Whole  number  in  attendance  within  the 

year,  - 

260 

Greatest  number  at  any  one  time. 

226 

Average  attendance  during  the  year, 

224 

59 


VI. 

Hartford,  May  6th,  18G7. 

Rev.  Collins  Stone, 

Principal  of  the  American  Asylum, 
Dear  Sir  : — At  your  request,  I  send  you  the  following  statement 
of  facts  respecting  the  case  of  Jonathan  Whipple,  of  Ledyard,  in  this 
State,  said  by  Dr.  Howe,  in  his  address  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  on  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  to  be 
"  an  uneducated  man  who  had  taught  his  deaf-mute  son  to  talk."  Dr. 
Howe  read  a  letter  from  him  to  a  mutual  friend,  in  which  he  claims 
to  have  taught  his  deaf  son  Enoch  to  speak,  giving  an  account  also  of 
his  success  in  teaching  another  deaf  boy,  so  that  in  105  days  from  the 
time  of  commencing  "  he  could  say  almost  any  word  quite  plain."  The 
reading  of  this  letter  recalled  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  this  same  Mr. 
Whipple  exhibited  his  son  before  the  Teachers'  Association  of  New 
England,  at  their  meeting  in  Hartford,  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
They  were  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  at  that  time  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  as  proof  that  a  child 
born  deaf  might  be  taught  to  articulate,  to  read  from  books  orally,  and 
from  the  lips  of  any  person  addressing  him.  Mr.  Mann  stated  that 
this  deaf  mute  had  been  thus  taught  by  his  father,  and  requested  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  show  the  Convention  that  these  claims 
were  well  founded.  Permission  was  granted  ;  when  it  appeared  that 
the  boy  could  read  correctly,  with  a  distinct  enunciation,  both  prose 
and  poetry,  and  could  understand  from  the  motion  of  his  father's 
lips  whatever  he  chose  to  say  to  him.  The  gentlemen  present  seemed 
satisfied  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  might  be  made  to  speak,  while  Mr. 
Mann  setforth  the  caseas  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  superiority  of  teach- 
ing deaf  mutes  by  articulation,  as  practiced  in  the  schools  of  Germ- 
any. Although  I  had  witnessed  the  performance,  and  was  ready  to 
give  Mr.  Whipple  full  credit  for  having  taught  his  son  to  read  and  to 
speak  so  well,  especially  to  read  from  his  lips  without  audible  utterance,. 
I  was  not  willing  to  regard  the  whole  question  at  issue  between  the 
American  and  German  schools  as  settled  in  favor  of  the  latter  with- 
out further  investigation.  That  I  might  have  an  opportunity  for  this,. 
I  invited  Mr.  Whipple  and  his  son  to  dine  with  me  at  the  Americaa 
Asylum.  Afier  showing  them  through  the  Institution,  I  took  them^ 
to  the  boys'  dormitory  for  a  view  of  the  city.    While  there  I  inquired 
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of  Mr.  Whipple  if  his  son  could  hear  any.  He  admitted  that  he 
could  hear  some ;  and  gave  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  had  noticed 
on  one  occasion  that  his  boy  was  attracted,  while  sitting  at  the  fire, 
by  the  chirping  of  a  cricket  in  the  hearth  ;  and  on  another  by  the 
singing  of  a  bird  on  an  apple  tree  over  his  head.  I  asked  Mr.  W.  if 
I  might  try  the  experiment  of  making  his  son  hear  my  voice.  He 
had  no  objection,  but  was  doubtful  as  to  its  success.  Placing  my 
mouth  within  a  few  inches  of  his  ear,  in  such  a  position  that  he  could 
not  possibly  see  it,  and  speaking  slowly  in  a  full,  clear  tone  of  voice, 
he  comprehended  perfectly  several  questions  put  to  him,  and  gave  me 
pertinent  answers  to  each.  This  experiment  was  repeated  in  the 
afternoon  before  the  Convention,  when  the  illusion  melted  away  ;  no 
one  present  any  longer  regarded  Enoch  Whipple  as  a  legitimate  deaf 
mute  ;  nor  did  Mr.  Mann  from  that  day  forward,  although  his  views 
on  the  general  subject  remained  the  same,  ever  refer  to  this  case  in 
support  of  his  position,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  In- 
deed, I  have  not  for  many  years  heard  any  allusion  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Whipple  until  the  reading  of  his  letter  by  Dr.  Howe  last  winter, 
as  above  stated.* 

Before  closing  my  communication,  I  would  like  to  examine  a  few 
points  involved  in  this  controversy  a  little  more  closely. 

1.  Mr.  Whipple  admits  that  all  whom  he  has  taught  with,  any 
considerable  degree  of  success  could  hear  somewhat.  In  regard  to  his 
son  Enoch,  he  writes  in  a  published  letter, '  Now  I  don't  want  you  to 
understand  that  he  hears  nothing ;  but  I  do  want  you  to  understand 
that  he  can  understand  a  good  plain-spoken  person,  if  he  hears  not  a 
breath  of  noiseJ  In  other  words  he  can  read  what  such  a  person  says 
from  his  lips,  and  understand  it  even  when  he  does  not  hear  his  voice. 
How  much  of  hearing  Enoch  had  when  a  boy  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  stated  by  his  father,  of  his  hearing  the  chirping  of  a  cricket 
and  the  singing  of  a  bird.  The  experiment  tried  with  him  before  the 
Teachers'  Convention,  when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  showed 
that  he  could  hear  and  understand  anything  said  to  him  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  at  that  time,  without  seeing  the  lips  of  the  speaker. 

Another  deaf  boy  whom  Mr.  Whipple  taught,  many  years  ago, 
for  a  few  weeks,  came  to  him,  he  says,  "so  deaf  that  he  had  not  learn- 


*A  more  particular  account  of  this  matter  may  be  found  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  first  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
pp.  141— 142.    New  York :  1850. 
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ed  to  talk,  though  he  could  hear  as  well  or  better  than  Enoch.  This 
boy  could  partly  speak  a  few  names  of  the  members  of  their  family. 
I  succeeded  in  teaching  him  to  call  off  the  whole  alphabet  in  a  plain 
manner,  and  to  spell  quite  a  good  many  words,  and  to  speak  them 
plain," — "  and  could  have  taught  him  to  talk  as  well  as  my  son  if  the 
widowed  mother  had  had  the  means  to  pay  me  for  my  trouble."  This 
lad  was  afterwards  (Oct.,  1846,)  received  as  a  pupil  at  the  Asylum, 
and  recorded  at  the  time  as  only  partially  deaf.  Attention  w^as  paid  to 
his  articulation,  in  which  he  made  considerable  improvement.  I 
taught  him  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  with  us,  and  could  make  him 
understand  by  hearing  when  he  could  not  see  the  words  spoken.  I 
saw  his  brother  a  few  weeks  since,  who  told  me  that  his  friends  usually 
converse  with  him,  and  he  with  them,  orally. 

"  The  last  young  man  1  had  with  me  on  trial/'  writes  Mr.  Whipple, 
*'came  the  4th  of  December,  1865,  and  was  with  me  one  hundred 
days,  and  when  he  came  he  was  a  mute,  and  when  he  left  he  could 
speak  in  a  plain  manner  almost  any  word  you  might  tell  him  to  speak." 
"  This  young  man  could  hear  some,  but  not  enough  to  learn  to  talk." 
From  the  few  cases  of  deafness  which  have  come  under  his  notice, 
Mr.  Whipple  draws  the  following  conclusion  :  "  It  is  my  candid  con- 
viction that  there  are  but  very  few  of  the  deaf  who  could  not  be 
taught  to  talk,  if  they  were  properly  managed  with."  And  again, ."  It 
certainly  does  seem  to  me  that  quite  a  large  portionof  the  mutes  could  be 
taught  language  so  as  to  be  intelligent  talkers,  and  I  feel  that  I  know  itP 
He  seems  to  give  as  one  reason  for  this  conclusion,  and  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  above  quotation,  that  mutes  can  generally  hear.  "  I 
have  found  but  very  few  mutes  who  can  hear  none  ;  almost  all  of  them 
can  hear  some."  "  There  are  more  of  the  mutes  who  hear  some  than  we 
are  apt  to  think."  Now,  if  he  means  by  hearing  the  ability  to  per- 
ceive sounds  by  the  ear,  then  all  practical  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  know  that  the  reverse  is  true,  Only  very  few  can  hear  the 
sound  of  the  human  voice,  while  the  great  majority  of  them  cannot 
hear  it  at  all. 

2.  The  success  obtained  by  Mr.  Whipple  in  teaching  articulation 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  he  was 
materially  aided  in  his  efforts  by  the  partial  hearing  of  those  whom 
he  taught.  He  discovered  the  deafness  of  his  son  when  he  was  about 
a  year  old  ;  and  was  thereafter  satisfied  "  that  he  would  never  learn 
to  talk  unless  there  was  some  extra  effort  some  way."  He  used  no 
signs ;  nothing  "  in  the  line  of  motioning  out  any  word,  or  letter,  or 
thing ;  but  would  be  very  particular  in  speaking  very  plain,  and  be 
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sure  his  face  was  towards  us."  When  he  was  inquired  of  at  the 
Teachers'  Convention  as  to  how  he  taught  his  boy  to  speak  a  word, 
he  replied  "  that  he  mouthed  it  out  and  shouted  it  out  and  the  boy 
learned  to  speak  it."  Without  any  other  instruction  than  such  as  la- 
boring people,  fully  occupied  with  their  daily  avocations,  were  able  to 
give,  these  parents  succeeded  in  teaching  their  deaf  son  to  talk  almost 
as  early  as  their  other  children.  And  Mr.  Whipple  says,  "  Our  chil- 
dren were  all  quite  young  when  they  commenced  talking."  He  be 
came  also  "  an  intelligent  talker,  a  very  good  reader,"  and  can  speak  as 
naturally  as  hearing  men  generally.  His  father  says  "  he  can  speak 
as  well  as  any  of  us."  Many  children  who  lost  their  hearing  entirely 
from  five  to  nine  years  of  age,  after  they  had  learned  to  speak  well, 
and  some  of  them  to  read,  have  been  received  as  pupils  at  the  Asylum ; 
yet,  in  every  instance,  their  speech  became,  after  a  few  years,  more  or 
less  defective  and  peculiar  in  consequence  of  their  inability  to  hear 
and  modulate  the  sound  of  their  own  voice.  You  will  remember  that 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  nine  years  old,  who  appeared  before 
the  Committee  in  Boston  last  winter,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age 
of  five  years,  and  had  been  taught  by  a  'private  teacher  three  years, 
spoke  so  indistinctly  that  we  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  subject 
of  the  passage  she  read  from  a  school  book,  although  but  a  few  feet 
from  her.-  The  same  thing  is  true,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Prof. 
Day,  Mr.  Weld  and  Dr.  Peet,  with  those  taught  in  the  German 
schools  who  were  entirely  deaf.  They  also  represent  that  the  most 
intelligent  of  such  pupils  require  laborious  and  long-continued  instruc- 
tion before  they  can  use  speech  freely  even  in  colloquial  conversation; 
while  many  less  gifted  fail  altogether  to  make  such  proficiency.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  admire  the  interest  and  zeal  manifested  by  Mr. 
Whipple  in  the  subject ;  and  would  not  with-hold  from  him  the  full 
measure  of  credit  to  which  he  is  entitled  for  what  he  has  accomplished 
in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  partially  deaf.  But  if 
he  had  had  much  experience  in  teaching  those  entirely  and  always 
deaf,  it  is  quite  certain  that  his  views  as  to  the  feasibility  and  ease  of 
making  "  quite  a  large  portion  of  the  mutes  intelligent  talkers  "  must 
have  been  very  much  modified. 

3.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  advocates  of  teaching  deaf 
mutes  articulation  should  differ  so  essentially  as  to  the  importance  of 
special  training  and  experience  to  the  teachers  themselves.  On  this 
subject.  Dr.  Howe  says  the  teaching  of  deaf  mutes  "  is  regarded  as  a 
peculiar  and  difficult  art,  and  yet  the  most  difficult  parts  of  this  branch 
~  of  instruction  can  be  performed  by  persons  who  are  drawn  to  it  by  an 
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intense  zeal  and  interest  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  by  those  persons  to 
whom  it  has  been  the  business  of  their  lives."  "  It  does  not  require 
any  particular  study  to  teach  a  deaf  mute."  Indeed,  he  cites  the  case 
of  Mr.  Whipple,  "an  uneducated  man,  as  you  will  see  by  his  letter," for 
the  express  purpose  of  illustrating  the  point  of  "  the  simplicity  of  this 
whole  matter,  if  it  can  only  be  brought  down  to  the  comprehension  of 
ordinary  persons,  who  have  a  natural  aptness  to  teach,  and  natural 
zeal  in  teaching."  On  the  other  hand,  his  friend, "  Horace  Mann,  the 
great  educator,"  gives  his  views  on  this  point  in  the  following  words : 
"  In  teaching  these  children  [deaf  mutes]  to  speak,  if  difficult  and 
complicated  sounds  are.  given  before  simple  ones,  some  of  the  vocal 
organs  will  be  at  fault  in  regard  either  to  position  or  motion ;  and  if 
error  is  continued  but  for  a  short  period,  false  habits  will  be  acquired, 
which  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  any  subsequent  skill  or  attention 
to  eradicate.  No  uninstructed  person,  therefore,  should  tamper  with 
this  subject.  No  one  should  attempt  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
speak  who  has  not  carefully  read  the  best  treatises  upon  the  art,  or 
witnessed  the  practice  of  a  skillful  master."  Mr.  Sanborn  advocates 
the  trying  of  the  experiment  of  teaching  deaf  mutes,  for  a  time,  at 
least,  in  the  common  schools,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Blanchet.  He 
says,  "In  small  schools  under  the  care  of  young  women,  such  as  teach 
in  our  common  schools,  a  considerable  number  of  the  [deaf  mute]  chil- 
dren, under  eight  years  old,  could  be  taught."  Mr.  Hubbard,  while 
speaking  of  such  a  small  school,  already  in  operation  at  Chelmsford, 
Mass.,  said  to  the  Committee,  "  We  do  not  wish  that  you  should  have 
any  great  expectations  with  regard  to  what  you  will  see  at  Chelms- 
ford. At  Hartford  they  have  fifty  years  the  start  of  us.  They  have 
teachers  who  have  had  a  life-long  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching 
this  particular  class  of  scholars ;  they  know  how  to  teach  better  than 
we  do,  and  the  instruction  there  cannot  be  compared  with  that  at 
Chelmsford.  This  is  a  new  school ;  neither  of  the  teachers  had  any 
experience  in  teaching  deaf-mutes  before  they  began  their  little  school." 
It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  more  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence a  person  in  any  profession  may  have  acquired,  the  better  would 
he  be  able  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities,  and  perform  the  duties  of  that 
profession. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WM.  W.  TURNER. 
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VII. 

Mr.  Horace  Mann,  in  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education,  took  occasion  to  say  that  the  schools  for 
deaf  mutes  in  Prussia,  Saxony  and  Holland  were  "  decidedly  superior 
to  any  in  this  country."  It  is  not  known  that  Mr.  Mann  ever  visited' 
an  American  school  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  or  took  pains  to 
inform  himself  with  regard  to  their  method  of  instruction.  His 
opinions  on  the  subject  are  of  no  more  value  than  those  of  any  other 
gentleman  with  the  same  amount  of  information.  That,  upon  a  casual 
visit  to  the  schools  above  mentioned,  with  a  confessedly  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  German  language,  Mr.  Mann  should  emphatically 
pronounce  a  judgment  reflecting  so  severely  on  the  schools  of  his 
own  couutry,  of  which  he  knew  so  little,  will  not  add  to  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  observation  or  candor.  , 

The  admirable  letter  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Report,  exposes  clearly  the  narrow  view  of  the  subject  there  pre- 
sented, and  although  some  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  written,  it 
will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest. 

«  Hartford,  May  13th,  1844. 

Hon.  Horace  Mann, 

"  My  Dear  Sir  : — ^I  should  have  replied  before  this  to  your  late 
very  kind  letter,  but  much  bodily  indisposition,  and  a  pressure  of 
numerous  duties  have  prevented. 

"  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  deeply  regret  the  very  strong  language 
which  you  use  in  your  report,  so  interesting  and  admirable  in  most  of 
its  features,  when  you  say  that  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Prussia,  Saxony  and  Holland  seem  to  you  decidedly  superior  to  any- 
thing in  this  country ;  because,  in  order  to  say  this,  as  I  think,  under- 
standingly,  you  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
discipline  and  instruction  pursued  in  our  Asylum,  and  oth<^r  American 
institutions,  in  its  details  and  practical  results  ;  for  how  else  can  a  fair 
comparison  be  made  ? 

"  The  teaching  of  the  deaf-mutes  to  articulate  and  to  understand 
what  is  said  to  them,  is  but  one  'part  of  their  education. 

"  The  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  deaf 
mutes ;  their  intellectual  and  moral  training ;  their  government,  by 
moral  influence ;  the  imparting  to  them  moral,  religious,  and  other 
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knowledge;  their  participating,  understandingly,  in  the  social  and 
public  devotional  exercises  of  the  Institution  ;  the  furnishing  of  their 
minds  with  the  ideas,  the  facts,  and  that  amount  of  knowledge,  which 
are  necessary  to  prepare  them  to  understand  a  vast  number  of  the 
words  which  must  be  taught  them ;  their  becoming  acquainted  with 
our  social  and  civil  institutions  ;  with  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
and  history ;  with  the  history,  simple  doctrines,  and  the  precepts  of 
the  Bible  ;  with  their  duties  to  God,  to  their  fellow-men,  and  them- 
selves ;  and  their  acquiring  a  trade, or  some  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood ;  and  especially  their  being  taught  to  write  the  English  language 
correctly  and  to  read  books  intelligently,  (one  of  the  highest  solaces  and 
means  of  constantly  progressive  self-culture,  which  deaf-mutes  can 
enjoy,)  all  these  are  essential  parts  of  their  education. 

"  They  may  have  them  without  being  able  to  articulate,  and  under- 
stand what  is  said  to  them,  or  some  of  them  may  be  able  to  do  the 
latter,  and  yet  be  deficient  in  the  former. 

"  In  how  many  cases  the  two  can  be  combined,  and  with  what  de- 
gree of  success,  is  a  point  that  needs  the  most  careful  examination. 

"The  complete  education  of  deaf-mutes.,  I  am  decided  in  saying, 
cannot  be  successfully  carried  on,  especially  during  the  early  stages 
of  their  instruction,  without  the  use  of  that  very  distinct,  intelligible, 
copious,  and  beautiful  language  of  natural  signs,  which  nature  has 
prompted  them  in  their  separate  and  insulated  state,  originally  to  in- 
vent, in  its  more  simple  elements,  and  which  science  and  art  have  ad- 
vanced to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Without  this  language  of 
natural  signs,  the  teacher  can  have,  at  iBrst,  no  ready  and  adequate 
means  of  free  communication  with  his  pupils,  (by  this  language,  he 
has  this  free  communication  long,  long  before  he  can  have  it  by  words); 
he  cannot  get  hold  of  their  peculiarities  of  mind  ;  cannot  give  them 
instructive  illustrations,  by  practical  examples,  of  the  full  meaning  of 
very  many  words ;  cannot  do  much  to  expand  their  opening  faculties ; 
and  cannot  understand  their  difficulties,  and  the  questions  they  may 
wish  to  propose  to  him,  respecting  these  difficulties  ;  a  most  essential 
part  of  the  proper  instruction  of  any  child.  How  far  the  essential 
parts  of  a  complete  education,  which  I  have  above  specified,  must  be 
retarded,  sacrificed,  or  neglected,  in  the  five,  or  even  six  years  allowed 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  for  the  actual  residence  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  our  public  institutions,  in  order  to  go  through  with  the 
long,  laborious,  and  to  them,  certainly,  in  many  cases,  as  experience 
has  abundantly  shown,  very  tedious  and  irksome 'process  of  learning  to 
articulate,  and  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them ;  how  far  this  pro- 
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cess  is  successful,  to  the  extent  of  which  you  so  unhesitatingly  speak, 
when  as  we  know  the  whole  subject  has,  more  than  once,  undergone 
the  severest  scrutiny  in  Europe,  by  the  most  sagacious  individuals 
(philosophers,  such  as  Degerando,  and  Dugald  Stewart,*  and  accom- 
plished teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  among  the  number,)  who  have 
come  to  very  different  results,  with  regard  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  from 
yours  ;  and  how  far  the  English  tongue  may,  as  you  suggest,  present 
intrinsic  difficulties  in  the  matter — these  are  questions,  when  we  come 
to  the  faijr  investigation  of  this  complicated  subject,  and  wish  to 
balance  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  to  answer  which  de- 
mands much  practical  experience  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  and 
a  most  thorough  and  critical  investigation  of  the  whole  ground  covered. 

"If  you  come  to  Hartford,  do  let  me  know  it,  that  I  may  once  more 
have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  your  society,  and  talking  over  with  you, 
both  deaf-mute  and  other  matters  of  common  interest. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"T.  H.  GALLAUDET." 


*Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  writings,  who  had  the  school  of  Braidwood,  (one 
of  the  most  accomplished  teachers  of  articulation  to  deaf-mutes  that  ever 
lived,)  in  Edinburgh,  under  his  famiUar  inspection,  goes  strong  against  ar- 
ticulation. 
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♦Samuel  Tudor, 

1824. 

1861. 

Henry  A.  Perkins, 

1862. 

♦William  Ely, 

1826, 

1842. 

Samuel  S.  Ward, 

1862. 

♦Stephen  Whitney, 

1828, 

1842. 

Roland  Mather, 

1866. 
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DIRECTORS  FOR  LIFE  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 


^Joseph  Battel, 

lolo. 

*David  Porter, 

1  Ql  Q 

lolo. 

.  \j.  XJIOOKS, 

lolo- 

r.  Kcmsen, 

1  Ql  Q 

lolo. 

'"jjaniei  ±>uck, 

1818. 

*Andrew  Ritchie, 

1818. 

'^jonn  uaiuweu, 

lolo. 

*  Samuel  Salisbury, 

1  Ql  Q 

lol  O. 

'^Mason  F.  Cogswell, 

1  olo. 

*David  Sears, 

1  Ql  Q 

lolo. 

1  ai  ft 
1  olo. 

*Charles  Sigoumey, 

1  fti  ft 
1  Ol  O. 

^Joseph  CoolidgG, 

1  fti  ft 
lolo. 

*John  Cotton  Smith, 

1  fti  ft 

lolo. 

^Chaunccy  Deming, 

I  81 8. 

*Nathaniel  Terry, 

1 818. 

1  fti  ft 
1  ol  o. 

*^^ard  W ood bridge. 

1  fti  ft 

lol  o. 

*Henry  Hudson, 

lolo. 

^o.  V.  &.  Vviiaer, 

1  Ql  Q 

lolo. 

*Williaiii  H.  Imlay, 

lolo. 

*John  Jacob  Astor, 

1  a  1  Q 

1 3iy. 

*Jaiiies  ]^aii6, 

1  fti  ft 

lolo. 

^v^nrisiopner  uoit. 

1  fti  Q 

^Jciiiptiaiet  i\.irnDaii, 

lolo. 

*Henry  W.  Delavan, 

1  fti  Q 

lol  y. 

1818. 

*Simnp1  F.llinl-  .Tr 

1819. 

*Israel  Munson, 

1818. 

*Daniel  D.  Rogers, 

1819. 

*H.  Overing, 

1818. 

*Luther  Scarborough, 

1819. 

*  Samuel  Parkman, 

1818. 

*Eliphalet  Terry, 

1819. 

*Daniel  P.  Parker, 

1818. 

*Benoni  Upson, 

1819. 

*James  Perkins, 

1818. 

*Stephen  Whitney, 

1819. 

*Joseph  Peabody, 

1818. 

*Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 

1820- 

*B.  Pickman,  Jr., 

1818. 

♦Eliphalet  Averill, 

1821. 

DIRECTORS  BY  ELECTION. 


Elected. 

Retired. 

*Joseph  Rogers, 

1816, 

1817. 

♦Thomas  S.  Williams, 

1816  and  1830, 

1817  and  1840. 

*Samuel  Tudor, 

1816, 

1824. 

♦William  Watson, 

1816  and  1820, 

1817  and  1837. 

*John  Butler, 

1816  and  1824, 

1817  and  1839. 

*Jared  Scarborough, 

1816, 

1817. 

♦Joseph  Trumbull, 

1816  and  1821, 

1818  and  1822. 

*Henry  Hudson, 

1816, 

1818. 

♦Daniel  Buck, 

1816, 

1818. 

James  B.  Hosmer, 

1816  and  1824, 

1817  and  1842. 

♦Ward  Woodbridge, 

1817, 

1818. 

*  Jonathan  Law, 

1817  and  1840, 

1818  and  1842. 

*John  Russ, 

1817, 

1830. 

♦William  Ely, 

1817, 

1826. 

♦Christopher  Colt, 

1817, 

1819. 

♦David  Watkinson, 

1817, 

1831. 

William  W.  Ellsworth, 

1818, 

1820. 

♦James  Ward, 

1818, 

1842. 

♦Michael  Olcott, 

1818, 

1824. 

*Seth  Terry, 

1818  and  1830, 

1820  and  1852. 

♦Eliphalet  Averill, 

1818, 

1820. 

*Thomaa  Day, 

1819, 

1821. 
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Elected. 

Eelired. 

Aristarchus  Champion, 

1820, 

1822. 

Thomas  C.  Perkins, 

1820  and  1844, 

1824  and  1850. 

*Charles  Seymour, 

1822, 

1842. 

*RosweIl  Bartholomew, 

1822, 

1830. 

*Daniel  P.  Hopkins, 

1824, 

1830. 

Barzillai  Hudson, 

1826, 

1844. 

John  Beach, 

1830  and  1841, 

1840  and  18.'>7. 

Charles  Goodwin, 

1831, 

1855. 

*Russell  Bunce, 

1837, 

1846. 

♦James  H.  Wells, 

1839, 

1857. 

Lynde  Olmsted, 

1840, 

1841. 

*Amos  M.  Collins, 

1842, 

1857. 

*Francis  Parsons, 

1842, 

1858. 

*David  F.  Robinson, 

1842, 

1858. 

Calvin  Day, 

1842, 

1861. 

♦Albert  W.  Butler, 

1846, 

1858. 

Henry  A.  Perkins, 

1851, 

1862. 

Samuel  S.  Ward, 

1852, 

1862. 

Roland  Mather, 

1855, 

1866. 

Chauncey  Howard, 

1857, 

1864. 

Nathaniel  Shipman, 

1857. 

Leonard  Church, 

1858. 

Lucius  Barbour, 

1858. 

Geo.  M.  Bartholomew, 

1858. 

John  C.  Parsons, 

1859. 

Pinckney  W.  Ellsworth, 

1861. 

Erastus  Collins, 

1862. 

Jonathan  B.  Bunce, 

1862. 

Ulcott  Allen, 

1864. 

Rowland  Swift, 

1866. 

SECRETARIES. 

William  W.  Ellsworth,  1816,  1818. 
♦Jonathan  Law,  1818,  1820. 

*Seth  Terry,  1820,  1830. 


*Daniel  P.  Hopkins, 
Barzillai  Hudson, 
John  C.  Parsons, 


TREASURERS. 


♦Ward  Woodbridge, 
♦James  H.  Wells, 


1816,  1817. 

1817,  1837. 


James  B.  Hosmer, 
Roland  Mather, 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  FUND. 
William  Ely,  1824,    1839.       ♦Seth  Terry, 

PRINCIPALS. 


1830,  1835. 
1835,  1860. 
1860. 


1837, 
1864. 


1864. 


1839,  1864. 


♦Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 
♦Lewis  Weld, 

William  W.  Turner, 

Collins  Stone, 


1817, 
1830, 
1853, 
1863. 


1830. 
1853. 

1803. 
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A  C<C»TC"T<  A  ATT' 

IJNblKUCiUKS. 

Laurent  Olerc, 

1817, 

1858. 

*Wm.  C.  Woodbridge, 

1817, 

1821. 

*Isaac  Orr, 

1818, 

1824. 

*Lewis  Weld, 

1818, 

1822. 

Wm.  W.  Turner, 

1821, 

1853. 

Harvey  P.  Peet, 

1822, 

1831. 

Horatio  N.  Brinsmade, 

1823, 

1832. 

*Elizur  T.  Washburn, 

1826, 

1829. 

Wilson  Whiton, 

1826. 

*George  H.  Loring, 

1826, 

1834. 

Fisher  A.  SpofFord, 

1828, 

1833. 

David  E.  Bartlett, 

1828  and  1859, 

1832. 

Charles  Rockwell, 

1829, 

1831. 

Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard, 

1831, 

1832. 

*Luzerne  Rae, 

1831  and  1839, 

1838  and  1854. 

Edmund  Booth, 

1832, 

1839. 

*  Joseph  D.  Tyler, 

1832, 

1839. 

Samuel  Porter, 

1832  and  1846, 

1836  and  1861. 

Collins  Stone, 

1833, 

1852. 

Ebenezer  B.  Adams, 

1835, 

1838. 

Jared  A.  Ay  res. 

1835, 

1866. 

Henry  B.  Camp, 

1838, 

1864. 

John  0.  David, 

1838, 

1841. 

*Lucius  H.  Woodruff, 

1840, 

1851. 

Oliver  D.  Cooke, 

1845, 

1853. 

*James  L.  Wheeler, 

1847, 

1863. 

Catharine  P.  Brooks, 

1850, 

1855. 

John  C.  Bull, 

1852. 

Theodore  J.  Holmes, 

1853, 

1856. 

Richard  S.  Storrs, 

1853  and  1866, 

1864. 

John  R.  Keep, 

1854. 

Elizabeth  C.  Bacon, 

1854, 

1863. 

Eliza  H.  Wadsworth, 

1855, 

1863. ' 

Mary  A.  Mann, 

1855. 

Sarah  W.  Storrs, 

1855. 

Edward  M.  Gallaudet, 

1856, 

1857. 

William  H.  Sutton, 

1857, 

1860. 

Melville  Ballard, 

1858, 

1860. 

Elizabeth  V.  Beers, 

1859, 

1864. 

Elizabeth  Weston, 

1859, 

1862. 

Jonathan  L.  Noyes, 

1860, 

1866. 

DeWitt  Tousley, 

1860, 

1865. 

Jacob  J.  Middleton, 

1863, 

1866. 

Edward  C.  Stone, 

1864. 

William  A.  Ay  res, 

1864, 

1865. 

Catharine  Blauvelt, 

1864. 

William  H.  Weeks, 

1865. 
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♦Catharine  T.  Robinson, 
Job  Williams, 
Arthur  H.  Whitraore, 


1865, 
1866. 
1866. 


1866. 


TEACHERS  OF  ARTICULATION. 


Elizabeth  H.  Wadsworth, 
Adelaide  A.  Trask, 


1857, 
1862, 


1862. 
1863. 


Joseph  Monds, 
E.  Julius  Busch, 
Edward  Behl, 
J.  Weidenmann, 
Louise  Stone. 


TEACHERS  OF  DRAWING. 

1844, 
1853, 
1858, 
1860, 
1866. 


TEACHERS  OF  PENMANSHIP. 
W.  R.  Small,  1854, 
Edwin  S.  Bartlett,  1860, 
Wm.  W.  Douglass,  1861, 
John  A.  Martin,  1862, 


♦Mason  F.  Cogswell, 
*Greorge  Sumner, 
E.  K.  Hunt, 


PHYSICIANS. 

1817, 

1828, 
1854. 


1848. 
1858 
1860. 
1864. 


1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 


1828. 
1854. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OR  STEWARDS. 


Elec'd.  Ret'd. 
♦Abraham  O.  Stansbury,  1817,  1818. 
*  Samuel  Whittlesey,       1814,  1824. 

Harvey  P.  Peet,  1824,  1831. 

William  W.  Turner,       1831,  1847. 


Abraham  C.  Baldwin, 
Lucius  Morton, 
J.  M.  Allen, 
Henry  Kennedy, 


ASSISTANT  STEWARD. 
Salmon  Crossett. 


MATRONS. 


♦Martha  Stansbury, 
*  Abigail  G.  Whittlesey, 
♦Margaret  M.  Peet, 


Nancy  DUlingham, 
Mary  A.  Hull, 


1817, 
1818, 
1824, 


1818. 
1824. 
1831. 


Lydia  H.  Peaslee, 
Phebe  C.  White, 


ASSISTANT  MATRONS. 

1852.  Louisa  P.  Hotchkiss, 

1855,    1865.       Rebecca  A.  Cady, 


Elec'd.  Ret'd. 
1847,  1854. 

1854,  1855. 

1855,  1865. 
1865. 


1831,  1839. 
1839. 


1864,  1865. 
1866. . 


♦Deceased. 
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Remarks. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 

Married  a  deaf  mute ;  dead, 

A  mechanic ;  married ;  dead. 

A  mechanic;  twice  married  ;  dead. 

Married  a  deaf  mute ;  dead. 

A  farmer ;  twice  married. 
A  mechanic ;  dead. 

Dead. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  tailoress. 
A  truckman. 
Dead. 

Now  a  pupil. 

Married  a  deaf  mute ;  dead. 
A  mechanic ;  married. 

Dead. 
Dead. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 
Married  a  deaf  mute. 

Time 
under 
instruc 

How  sup'rt'd. 

Vermont. 

Conn. 
Mass, 

Vermont. 
Mass.  &  F'ds. 
Vt. 
N.  H. 
Friends. 

Mass. 

N.  Hamp. 

Friends. 

Vermont. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Mass. 
N.  Hamp. 
R.  I. 

Mass.  • 

N.  Hamp. 

Conn.  &■  F'ds. 
N.  Hamp. 
Mass. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Deaf  and  Dumb, 
relatives. 

2  sisters. 
2  " 

I  sister. 

1  " 

Cousins. 

2  brothers. 

1  bro.  and  1  sis. 
1       "      1  " 

3  cousins. 
1  brother. 

I  sis.  and  1  bro. 

1  «     1  " 

2  sis.  and  1  bro. 
2  bro.  and  1  sis. 
1  bro.  and  1  sis. 

Cause  of  Deafness. 

Ulcers  in  head  at  2i  y. 

Congenital. 

Spotted  fever  at  2  yrs. 

Congenital. 

Ulc.  in  head  before  1  y. 
Spotted  fever  at  3  yrs. 
A  fall  at  U  yrs. 
Scarlet  fever  at  1  ^  yrs. 
Brain  fever  at  8  mos. 
Spotted  fever  at  2^  yrs. 
Congenital. 

Ulcers  in  head  at  2  yrs. 
Unknown. 

Spotted  fever  at  1^  yrs. 
Congenital. 
Drop'y  in  head  at  1^  y. 
Congenital. 
<< 

Sickness  at  3  months. 
Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  2|  yrs. 
Congenital. 

Ulcers  in  head  at  1  i  y. 
Congenital. 

Fall  at  2  years. 
Ulcers  in  head  at  3  yrs. 
Whoop,  cough  at  1 8  m. 
Congenital. 
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Residence. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Winchester,  Conn. 
New  Marlboro',  Mass. 

Warcham,  Mass. 
Barnet,  Vt. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Grafton,  Vt. 
Windham,  N.  H.  | 
Middletown,  Vt. 
Frcderickton,  N.  B. 
E.  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Candia,  N.  H. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Wilton,  N.  H. ' 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Thomaston,  Me. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Nottingham,  N.  H. 
Barrington,  R.  I. 
Danvers,  Mass. 

Barrington,  N.  H. 

Southington,  Conn. 
Winchester,  N.  H. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Carabridgeport,  Mass. 
Bowdoin,  Me. 

St.  Paul's  Island,  N.S. 

' ,  Names. 

Bugbee,  Amanda  M. 
Bu<xbee,  Chloe 
Bull,  Celestia 
Bullard,  Betsey 
Bullard,  Minerva 
Bumpus,  Ezra  B. 
Burbank,  James 
Burgess,  Charles 
Burgess,  Susanna 
Burnham,  Abby 
Burnam,  Pliny  D. 
Burpe,  John  B. 
Burrell,  Alfred  M. 
Burseil,  Salome 
Burt,  Freeman 
Burton,  Eliza 
Butcher,  William  L. 
Butler,  David 
Butler,  Hannah  S. 
Butler,  James  S. 
Butler,  John 
Butler,  John 
Butler,  Sally  T. 
Butts,  William  H. 
Buxton,  Jonathan 
Buxton,  William 
Buzzell,  Lydia  A. 
Buzzell,  Sarah 
Byington,  Charles  H. 
Caldwell,  George  W. 
Calhan,  Margaret 
Callcndcr,  Anna  G. 
Campbell,  Abner  P. 
Campbell,  Adelia  L. 
Campbell,  Alexander 
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Remarks, 

A  mechanic. 
A  mechanic. 
Now  a  pupil. 
Now  a  pupil. 

Now  a  pupil. 

A  laborer. 
Now  a  pupil. 
Dead. 

A  carpet  weaver. 
Now  a  pupQ. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 
Now  a  pupil. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  dress  maker ;  dead. 

A  mechanic ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  mechanic ;  married ;  dead. 

Idiotic;  dead. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 

Now  a  pupil. 

A  mechanic. 

Dead. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 

Time 
under 
instruc 

t^«OTt<(N       CO            inu^(N       (N<£>Tj<       Tl<-*       rt<Tt<                  ^  ^  Tji  ^  a>            —  lOt^O 

How  sup'ted. 

Mass.  &  F'ds. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Conn. 
Mass. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Vermont. 

Maine. 

Congress. 

Mass. 

N.  Hamp. 

F'ds.  &  Mass. 

N.  Uamp. 

Vermont. 

N.  Hamp. 

Deaf  and  Dumb 
relatives. 

2  bro.  &  1  cous. 
2  bros.,  1  cous. 
2  bro.  &  1  cous. 

1  brother. 
1  sister. 

1  sis.  &  1  child. 

Cause  of  Deafness. 

Ulcers  at  1  yr. 
Scarlet  fever  at  6  mo. 
Illness  at  li  yrs. 
Typhus  fever  at  10  y. 
Congenital. 

Sickness  at  3^  yrs. 
Congenital. 

Fever  at  6  months. 
Congenital. 

Unknown. 

Canker  rash  at  5  yrs. 

Congenital. 

Lost  hearing  at  1  yr. 

Swelling  in  head  in  inf 

Congenital. 

Typhus  fever  at  4^  yrs. 
Congenital. 

Ulcers  in  head  at  10  m. 
Scarlet  fever  at  3  yrs. 
Illness  in  infancy. 
Congenital. 
Unknown. 

Lost  hearing  at  2  yrs. 

Congenital. 

Unknown. 

Ulcers  at  10  months. 
Scarlet  fever  at  4  yrs. 
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Residence. 

Westfield,  Mass. 
Charlton,  " 
Kcnnebunkport,  Me. 
No.  Bennington,  Vt. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Duxbury,  " 
E.  Boston, " 
Brownington,  Vt. 

St.  John's,  N.  B. 
Orono,  Me. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Paris,  Me. 
Stonington,  Conn. 
Weld,  Me. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Chelmsford,  " 
Buxton  Center,  Me. 
Brunswick,  " 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
So.  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  city. 
Somers,  Conn. 
Craftsbury,  Vt. 
Thorndyke,  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Bath,  N.  H. 
E.  Salisbury,  Mass. 
Greenland,  N.  H. 
Hartford,  Vt. 

Gilmanton,  N.  H. 

Names. 

Douglas,  Charles  F. 
Dow,  Daniel  W. 
Downing,  Jacob 
Draper,  Amos  G. 
Drew,  Frank  H. 
Drew,  Polly 
Driscoll,  Julia  A. 
Drown,  Carlos 
Drown,  John 
Drown,  Sampson 
Drury,  John 
Dubec,  Adeline 
Dudley,  Etta  T.  B. 
Dudley,  Jane  W. 
Dudley,  Julius 
Dummer,  Caroline  L. 
Dunbar,  Abby  Ann 
Dunn,  Martha 
Dunnell,  Marilla 
Dunning,  Margaret, 
Dunning,  Mary 
Duran,  Edward 
Duran,  Thomas 
Durbrow,  Caroline  B. 
Durkee,  Harriet  A. 
Dutton,  Abigail  F. 
Dyer,  Eben  P. 
Earnest,  William 
Eastman,  Elijah  L. 
Eastman,  Rebecca 
Eaton,  Mary  E. 
Edgerly,  Josiah 
Edson,  Prudence  A.  J. 
Edson,  Rhoda  A.  M. 
Edwards,  Eliza  A. 
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Remarks. 

A  farmer ;  married. 

Now  a  pupil. 

Now  a  pupil. 
Idiotic. 

A  farmer  ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
Now  a  pupil. 

Married  a  deaf  mute  ;  dead. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  mechanic ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 

Idiotic. 

A  mechanic  ;  thrice  married  to  a  deaf 

Married  a  deaf  mute.  [mute. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 

Dead. 

Married. 

Dead. 

Married  a  deaf  mute;  dead. 
Now  a  pupil. 

Dead. 
Dead. 

Now  a  pupil. 

A  farmer  ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 

Time 
under 
instruc 
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How  sup'ted. 

Mass.  &  F'ds. 

Friends. 

Himself. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 
Maine. 
Vermont. 
Conn. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

tt 

Friends. 
tt 

Maine. 

Friends. 

So.  Carolina. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

N.  Hamp. 
ft 

F'ds  &  Mass. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

F'ds  &  Mass. 

Deaf  and  Dumb 
relatives. 

I  sister. 

1  sister. 
1  sister. 

1  son. 

2  sis.,  3  sec.  cos. 
1  bro.  and  1  sis. 
I  bro.  and  1  sis. 
1  sis.  &  1  cous. 

1  sis.  &  1  cous. 

2  cousins. 
1  cousin. 
1  cousin. 

1  brother. 

Cause  of  Deafness. 

Dropsy  in  head  at  9  m. 

Scarlet  fever  at  2  yrs. 

Unknown. 

Illness  at  li  yrs. 

Congenital. 

Spotted  fever  at  3  yrs. 

Scarlet  fever  at  6  yrs. 

Dis.  in  head  at  18  mo. 

Scarlet  fever  at  5  yrs. 

Unknown. 

Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  2  yrs. 

Congenital. 

Scarlet  lever  at  2  yrs. 

Whoop,  cough  at  1  yr. 

Congenital. 

tt 
tt 
tt 

Scarlet  fever  at  5  yrs. 
Congenital. 

It 
tt 

Scarlet  fever  at  1  yr. 
Disease  in  head  at  2  y. 
Congenital. 

Inflam.  in  head  at  3^  y. 
Illness  at  5  yrs. 
Doubtful. 

Scarlet  fever  at  18  mo. 

It               it  1 

Congenital. 
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Residence. 

Shelburne,  Mass. 

Southport,  Wis. 

Chesterfield,  N.  H. 

Lancaster,  Mass. 

Preston,  Conn. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Natick,  " 

Alburgh,  Vt. 

Cornville,  Me. 

Rochester,  Vt. 

Bristol,  Conn. 
«<  (t 

Berlin,  Vt. 

Stowe,  Mass. 

Stratford,  Conn. 

Danville,  Vt. 

Scekonk,  Mass. 
((  tt 

tt  tt 

Guilford,  Conn. 
It  (( 

Gray,  Me. 
ft  It 

It  tt 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Provincetown,  Mass. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Oxford,  Conn. 
Hollis,  N.  H. 
Epsom,  " 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Boston,  " 
Bucksport,  Me. 
Deerfield,  Mass. 

'  Names. 

Fisk,  Laura  A. 
Fisk,  Newton 
Fisk,  Thomas 
Fitch,  Francis  G. 
Fitch.  Henry  H. 
Fitzpatrick,  Edward 
Flagg,  ClarindaJ. 
Flanagan,  Amy 
Flanders,  Frederick 
Fletcher,  Amy 
Foley,  Bridget 
Foley,  Mary  A. 
Forbes,  Charlotte 
Forbush,  Harriet 
Ford,  John  W. 
Foster,  Delight 
Foster,  Joseph  B. 
Foster,  Sarah  W. 
Foster,  Sophia  A. 
Fowler,  Parnell 
Fowler,  Sophia 
Frank,  Francis  E. 
Frank,  Joseph  W. 
Frank,  Sarah  J. 
Franklin,  Ellen  M. 
Frazer,  William 
Freallick,  James  F. 
Freeman,  Matilda 
French,  David 
French,  David  B. 
French,  John  G. 
Frisbee,  Edward  W. 
Frost,  Edwin  F. 
Frost,  Harriet  E. 
Fuller,  Aaron 
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Died  at  the  Asylum. 

A  farmer;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
Married  a  deaf  mute. 
Now  a  pupil. 
Married. 

A  mechanic ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 

Now  a  pupil. 

A  farmer  ;  married. 

A  mechanic ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
Dead. 

A  farmer ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
Now  a  pupil. 

Now  a  pupil. 
Dead. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 
A  carpenter. 

Now  a  pupil. 

A  mechanic ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
A  mechanic. 
Married  a  deaf  mute. 

Time 
under 
instruc 
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Howsupp't'd. 

N.  Hamp. 
Mass. 

Mass  &  F'ds. 
Vermont. 
N.  Hamp. 

Vermont. 
N.  Jersey. 
Mass. 

Vermont. 
Mass. 

Fr'ds.  &  N.  J. 
Vermont. 
Friends. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Mass. 
** 

Vermont. 
Conn. 
Conn. 
Vermont. 

Mass. 

Friends. 
Conn. 
Friends. 
Mass. 

Deaf  and  Dumb 
relatives. 

1  sister. 
1  sister. 

Mother  &  uncle. 

1  unc.,  1  aunt. 

3  sis.  and  1  bro. 
3       «     1  " 
3       «     1  <' 
1  sister. 
1  brother. 

Cause  of  Deafness. 

Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  2  yrs. 
Spotted  fever  at  4^  yrs. 
Inflam.  in  head  at  6  m. 
Lost  hearing  at  3^  yrs. 
Congenital.  . 

Scarlet  fever  at  8  yrs. 
Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  5  yrs. 
Brain  fever  at  6  yrs. 
Illness  at  2.}  yrs. 
Ulcers  in  head  in  infan. 
Fever  at  4^  yrs. 

"    "  5i  yrs. 
Illness  at  1  year. 
Scarlet  fever  at  7  yrs. 
Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  18  mo. 
Congenital. 

Illness  at  1  year. 
Small  pox  at  1^  years. 
Infla'n  in  head  at  7  m. 

'Q'oy  |0--'OOinineo«Dcoc»cocot^'Nor^;ooo^ocM(NO-*>--iOtri05<D^Ot^tDO>o 

TV  JO 
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Residence. 

Claremont,  N.  H. 
Manchester,  Mass. 
Boston,  " 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Lyme,          N.  H. 
West  Rumney,  " 
Orange,  " 
Guilford,  Vt. 
Middletown  Point,N.J. 
Middleborough,  Mass. 
Westhaqipton,  " 
Sharon,  Vt. 
Dartmouth,  Mass. 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
Northfield,  Vt. 
Winchester,  N.  H. 
West  Boylston,  Mass. 
South  Kingston,  R.  I. 
Truro,  Mass. 
Blandford,  " 
Canton,  " 
Peacham,  Vt. 
East  Had  dam,  Ct. 
Ellington,  " 
Brighton,  Vt. 
St.  Albans,  " 
Pawtucket,  Mass. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

So.  Boston,  " 
Groton,  Conn. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Chilmark,  Mass. 

'  Names. 

Kilbourn,  Almira 
Kilham,  John  H. 
Kimball,  Augusta 
Kimball,  Charles  M. 
Kimball,  Eliphalet  M. 
Kimball,  Hannah  C. 
Kimball,  Ozro 
Kindrew,  Anna 
King,  James  H. 
King,  Sarah  E. 
Kingsley,  Isabella 
Kinsman,  Oscar 
Kirby,  Hannah 
Kirk,  David  J. 
Knapp,  Harriet 
Knapp,  Sophia  A. 
Knight,  Cyrus  L. 
Knowles,  Caleb 
Knowles,  Isaiah 
Knox,  Eli  W. 
Kollock,  Royal  T. 
Lackie,  Mary 
Ladd,  Amos  A. 
Ladd,  Celia  M. 
Ladd,  Seth  W. 
Ladue,  Edward 
LafFerty,  Ellen 
Lafferty,  Margaret 
Lafferty,  Mary  A. 
Lake,  George  R. 
Lake,  Sarah  E. 
Lally,  John 
Lamb,  Washington 
Lambert,  Matthew 
Lambert,  Prudence  D. 
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Remarks. 

Now  a  pupil. 
Dead. 

Married. 

A  teacher ;  dead. 
Now  a  pupil. 

A  mechanic ;  married ;  dead. 

Married. 
Dead. 

A  mechanic:  married  a  deaf  mute; 

[dead. 

Married. 

A  carpenter. 
Now  a  pupil. 

Twice  married  to  deaf  mutes. 

Married  a  deaf  rauto. 

A  farmer ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  farmer ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 

tt  tt 

Now  a  pupil. 
Married. 

Marrried  a  deaf  mute. 
Dead. 

Now  a  pupil. 

iS-g  i                                                         S       -  "  

IP 
la, 

a, 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

tt 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Coim. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Georgia. 

R.  I. 

Maine. 

tt 
ft 

tt 

Vermont. 

Conn.  &  F'ds. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

R.  I. 

Vermont. 
Maine. 

Deaf  and  Dumb 
relatives. 

1  uncle. 

2  brothers. 
2  " 

2  " 

1  bro.  and  2  sis. 
4  relatives. 

2  bro.  &  1  sis. 

1  sis.  &  2  bro. 

1  b.,  2  s.,  3  child. 

2  cousins. 

4  bro.  and  2  sis. 
2  sis.  and  4  bro. 

5  bro.  and  1  sis. 
tt  <• 

2  sis.  and  4  bro. 

2  "      4  " 

I  child.  &  1  cos. 

3  children. 
I  brother. 

Cause  of  Deafness. 

Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  7  yrs. 
Congenital. 
Fall  at  31^  yrs. 
Congenital. 

tt 

Fall  at  3  years. 
Wlioop.  cough,  atli  y 
Congenital. 

ft. 
tt 

Ulcers  in  head  at  2  yrs 
Congenital. 

tt 
tt 

Fever  at  2  yrs. 

Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  2  yrs. 

Unknown. 

Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  1  yr. 

Fever  &  spasms  at  3  y 

Scarlet  fever  at  4  yrs. 

Congenital., 

asf^icooooOQO-— l-Hln»f^ot£><^^cOl--t05»^5QooooOlrtco^^5c»ot^OC5-rTj^^  ,-i-r}< 

TV  JO 

00CO00000000Q000<»CO00  00C»0000(»00Q0Q000<X)00C»00COCOCO0000CO00<X)00QO^ 

Residence. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Point  Levi,  C.  E. 

<(        ((  tt 
tt       tt  tt 

Nantucket,  Mass. 
Freedom,  Me. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Freeport,  Me. 
Milford,  Conn. 
Freeport,  Me. 
Montville,  Conn. 
Harwich,  Mass. 
Freeport,  Me. 

East  Brewster,  Mass. 

New  York  city. 

Kennebunk,  Me. 

Jefferson,  Ga. 

Coventry,  R.  I. 

New  Gloucester,  Me. 
((         ((  tt 

ft         tt  tt 

tt         tt  tt 

tt         tt  tt 

tt         tt  ti 

Hinesburg,  Vt. 
Winsted,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Athens,  Me. 
Warwick,  R.  I. 
Center  Rutland,  Vt. 
Waldo,  Me. 

QQ 

Roberts,  Frank  B. 
Roberts,  Miranda  D. 
Robertson,  Adam  G. 
Robertson,  John  A. 
Robertson,  Thomas  C. 
-  Robinson,  Catharine  T. 
Robinson,  Hattie  F.- 
Roche, John  H. 
Rogers,  Charles 
Rogers,  Charles 
Rogers,  Ellen  P. 
Rogers,  Georgiana  F. 
Rogers,  Lucinda 

T">  1„    „     Tlyr'    •  T-» 

Rogers,  Mu'iam  P. 
Rogers,  Robert  P. 
Rogers,  Sabrina  R. 
Rose,  Mary  E. 
Ross,  Elizabeth  J. 
Ross,  William 
Rounds,  Sylvia  D. 
Rowe,  Aaron  L. 
Rowe,  Benjamin 
Rowe,  Lucy  A. 
Rowe,  Nancy  E. 
Rowe,  Nathaniel  E. 
Rowe,  Samuel 
Rowell,  Mary  P. 
Rowley,  Sophia 
Rudolph,  William 
Russell,  Eliza 
Russell,  Mary 
Russell,  Sanford 
Ryan,  Ann 
Ryan,  John 
Ryan,  Lurana 
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Married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  farmer ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  shoemaker ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  machinist. 
Now  a  pupil. 

Died  at  the  Asylum. 

Married  a  deaf  mute ;  dead. 

A  baker. 
Dead. 

Now  a  pupil. 

Died  at  the  Asylum. 

Now  a  pupil. 

Now  a  pupil. 

Died  at  the  Asylum. 

A  farmer. 

A  clerk  ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
Married  a  deaf  mute. 

Died  at  the  Asylum. 

A  mechanic ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  farmer  ;  married. 

Now  a  pupil. 

Time 
under 
instruc 

How  supp't'd. 

N.  Hamp. 
Vermont. 
Conn. 
<< 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Mass. 
<< 

S.  Carolina. 
S.  Carolina. 
S.  Carolina. 
R.  I. 
<< 

<< 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

Mass  &  F'ds. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

N.  Hamp. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

N.  Hamp. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Deaf  and  Dumb 
relatives. 

I  uncle. 

1  sister  &  1  bro. 
"     "  1  bro. 

2  sisters. 

3  sis.  &  1  bro. 

2  brothers. 

4  sisters. 

1  bro.  and  1  sis. 

1  sis.&  7  oth.  rel. 

3  brothers. 

1  bro.  &  7  relat. 
3  brothers. 

3  brothers. 

3  bro.  and  1  sis. 

3  bro.  and  1  sis. 

2  bro.  and  1  sis. 
2       "     1  «' 

1  8.,  2  a.  &o.  rel. 

Cause  of  Deafness. 

Fever  at  2  yrs. 
Spotted  fever  at  5  mo. 
Congenital. 

Measles  at  2  yrs. 
Congenital. 

Ulcers  in  head  at  1  yr. 
Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  9  mos. 
Congenital. 

Brain  fever  at  18  mo. 

Congenital. 

Illness  at  1  year. 

Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  7  yrs. 

Fever  at  8  mos. 

Ulcers  in  head  in  infan. 

Congenital. 

Illness  at  13^  yrs. 

Congenital. 
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HUSIDEXGB. 

Lisbon,  N.  H. 

Dover,  Vt. 

Southbury,  Conn. 

Pomfret, 

Johnston,  Ohio. 

Windsor  Locks,  Ct. 

Boston,  Mass. 

W.  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Pendleton,  S.  C. 
tt  tt 

tt  ft 

Portsmouth,  R.  I. 
'<  tt 

Valley  Falls,  " 
Portsmouth,  " 
Valley  Falls,  " 
Vassalboro',  Me. 
West  Danville,  " 
Bowdoinham,  " 
Hartland,  Vt. 
Truro,  Mass. 
West  Danville,  Me. 
Hartland,  Vt. 
Bowdoinham,  Me. 
Hartland,  Vt. 
Campton,  N.  H. 
New  Boston,  N.  H. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Wilmington,  Vt. 
Salem,  Mass. 
New  Boston,  N.  H. 
Burlington,  Conn. 

Hawley,  Mass. 
((  tt 

Chilmark,  " 

' ,  Names. 

Sherman,  Randilla 
Sherman,  Reuben  S. 
Simons,  Henry 
Skinner,  John 
Skinner,  Sherman 
Slate,  Charley  D. 
Slattery,  Patrick 
Slauter,  Hiram  F. 
Sloan,  Drusilla  J. 
Sloan,  Ellen  T. 
Sloan,  Robert  H. 
Slocum,  Abigail 
Slocum,  Mary  E. 
Slocum,  Patience  E. 
Slocum,  Peleg 
Slocum,  William  F. 
Sloot,  James 
Small,  Albert  A. 
Small,  Ashley  B. 
Small,  Edward  L. 
Small,  Elizabeth  F. 
Small,  Frances  E. 
Small,  George  B. 
Small,  Marshall  H. 
Small,  Walter  R. 
Smart,  Samuel 
Smith,  Almog 
Smith,  Amos 
Smith,  Artemas 
Smith,  Caroline  A. 
Smith,  Charles  B. 
Smith,  Colonel 
Smith,  Consider 
Smith,  Elihu 
Smith,  Freeman  N. 
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Maine. 
Conn. 

S.  Carolina. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Herse 

Mass. 
Conn. 
Conn. 
Conn. 
Mass. 

N.  H8 
Mass 
N.  Ha 
Mass. 
Frien( 
R.  1. 

Mass. 
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Remarks. 

Insane. 

Married  a  deaf  mute. 

Dead. 
A  farmer. 

Dead. 

A  laborer;  married  a  deaf  mute ;  dead. 
A  mechanic ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 

A  mechanic. 

A  clerk ;  married. 

A  mechanic  ;|married  a  deaf  mute. 

Dead. 

married  a  deaf  mute. 
A  shoemaker. 

A  shoemaker ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
A  dress  maker. 

Married.  » 
Now  a  pupil. 

A  tinner;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
A  mechanic;  married;  dead. 

Time 
under 
instruc 

How  supp't'd. 

Friends.  ; 
Mass. 
N.  Hamp. 
Mass. 
Friends. 
Maine. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 
<< 

Conn.&F'ds. 

Vermont. 
Maine. 
R.  I. 
Mass. 

« 

Maine. 
Friends. 

Vermont. 

Conn. 
Friends. 

Vermont. 
Maine. 

Deaf  and  Dumb 
relatives. 

1  sister. 

2  uncles,  3  cous. 

1  brother. 

2  sec.  cousins. 

1  bro.,  1  sis.  1  CO. 

1  bro.  and  2  sis. 

2  "       "1  " 

1  bro.  and  2  sis. 

Cause  of  Deafness. 

Scarlet  fever  at  5  yrs. 

Scarlet  fever  at  4^  yrs 

Congenital. 

Whoop,  cough  at  8  m 

Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  1  yr. 

Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  4  yrs. 

Congenital. 

Typhus  fever  at  12  y. 
Congenital.  j 

Scarlet  fever  at  1  yr.  \ 
Congenital.  I 

A  fall  at  2  yrs. 
Scarlet  fever  at  4)^  yrs 
Whoop,  cough  at  li  y 
Unknown.  i 
Scarlet  fever  at  5  yra. 
Dis.  in  head  at  1  yr. 
Whoop,  cough  atS^y. 
Congenital. 
Scarlet  fever  at  2  yrs,j 
Scarlet  fever  at  4  yrs.) 
Unknown. 

^Congenital.  ' 
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Residence. 

Port  Hope,  C.  W. 
Hadley,  Mass. 
Plainfield,  N.  H. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Falmouth,  Me. 
Northport,  Me. 
Stockbridge,  Vt. 
Monson,  Mass. 
Sudbury,  " 
Boston,  " 
Salem, 

Norwich,  Conn. 
Bangor,  Me. 
Rochester,  Vt. 
Wiscasset,  Me. 
Johnston,  R.  I. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Monson,  " 
Medway,  " 

Canton, 
Westport,  " 
Buckfield,  Me. 
Onondaga,  N.  Y. 
Webster,  Mass. 
Benson,  Vt. 
Montpelier,  Vt. 
Plymouth,  Conn. 
Hubbardston,  Mass. 
Ashford,  Conn. 
Peacham,  Vt. 
Hancock,  Me. 

Names. 

iams,  Henry 
iams,  Lavinia  M, 
iams,  Lucia  A. 
iams,  Maria  A. 
iams,  Samuel 
iamson,  Etta  J. 
iamson,  Mary  F. 
is.  Earl 
is,  Manfred 
iston,  Thomas 
on,  Charles  E. 
on,  Frederic 
Chester,  Ezra 
g,  George 
slow,  Aurelius 
slow,  Eliza 
sor,  Phebe  A. 
3,  Charles  P. 
3,  Henry 
tvell,  David 
ivell,  Lucinda  H. 
well,  Mary  C. 
well,  Peter  C. 
lington,  Mary  W. 
lell,  Rhoda 
td,  Augustus 
td,  Benjamin 
td,  Eugene  W. 
td,  Gilbert 
td,  Harriet 
tds,  Welthy  A. 
)dward,Cliarrte  A. 
)dward,  Joseph 
)dward,  Roxana 
)ster,  Prudence  E. 
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Classification  of  Pupils  in  the  preceding'  list  in  respect  to 


Residence. 

Maine, 

248 

Georgia, 

O  7 

27 

New  Hampshire, 

ITO 

Alabama, 

4 

Yermont, 

195 

Louisiana, 

1 

Massachusetts, 

59T 

Texas, 

1 

Rhode  Island, 

52 

Indiana, 

1 

Connecticut, 

275 

XXXlllVJXO, 

2 

New  York, 

oA 

Michigan, 

1 

New  Jersey, 

7 

Wisconsin, 

1 

Pennsylvania, 

12 

Ohio, 

6 

Maryland, 

4 

British  Provinces, 

25 

District  of  Columbia, 

2 

West  Indies, 

1 

Virginia, 

11 

California, 

1 

North  Carolina, 

4 

West  Yirginia, 

1 

South  Carolina, 

19 

1700 

Classification  in  respect  to  means  of  Support. 


Maine, 

239 

Georgia, 

19 

New  Hampshire, 

162 

U.  S.  Government, 

1 

Vermont, 

187 

New  York, 

1 

Massachusetts, 

557 

New  J ersey , 

4 

Rhode  Island, 

43 

Illinois, 

1 

Connecticut, 

235 

British  Provinces, 

6 

South  Carolina, 

17 

Friends, 

228 

1700 


IX. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


L,  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and 
washing ;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners 
and  morals ;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of 
the  school  room  :  for  which,  including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  an- 
nual charge  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

ni.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account 
of  vacation  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance,  for 
the  punctual  fulfillment  of  which,  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be  required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the  ages 
of  EIGHT  and  TWENTY-FIVE  years  ;  must  be  of  a  good  natural  intel- 
lect ;  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and 
correctly  ;  free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct,  and  from  any  con- 
tagious disease. 

Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in 
the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be 
made  to  the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name 
and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
parent  or  guardian.  Applications  as  above  should  be  made  in  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency, 
the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases,  a  certificate  from  two  or 
more  of  the  selectmen,  magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  township  or  place  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should  ac- 
company the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  address 
their  letters  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum  ;  and  on  all  letters  from 
him  respecting  the  pupils,  postage  will  be  charged. 

The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  the  second  Wednesday  of  Septem- 
ber, and  at  no  other  time  in  the  year.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is 
very  important,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole 
class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its 
formation.    Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
to  have  them  taught  how  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they 
come  to  the  Asylum.  This  can  be  easily  done,  and  it  prepares  them 
to  make  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement. 
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When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  con- 
cerning him,  he  should  bring  a  written  statement  embracing  specifi- 
cally the  following  particulars : 

1.  The  name,  in  full. 

2.  Post  office  address,  and  correspondent. 

3.  Day,  month  and  year  of  birth. 

4.  Cause  of  deafness. 

5.  Names  of  the  parents. 

6.  Names  of  the  children  in  the  order  of  their  age. 

7.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage  ?    If  so,  how  ? 

8.  Has  the  pupil  deaf-mute  relatives?    If  so,  what? 

The  pupil  should  be  well  clothed;  that  is,  he  should  have  both 
summer  and  winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked. 
A  small  sum  of  money  should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of 
the  Asylum,  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

There  is  but  one  vacation  in  the  year.  It  begins  on  the  last  Wed- 
nesday of  June,  and  closes  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September. 
It  is  expected  that  the  pupils  will  spend  the  vacation  at  home.  This 
arrangement  is  as  desirable  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  who  need 
the  recreation  and  change  of  scene,  as  for  the  convenience  of  the  In- 
stitution, thus  affording  opportunity  for  the  necessary  painting,  clean- 
sing, &c.  The  present  facilities  for  travel  enable  most  of  the  pupils 
to  reach  home  on  the  evening  of  the  day  they  leave  Hartford.  Every 
pupil  is  expected  to  return  punctually  at  the  opening  of  school,  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  September. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Vacation,  an  officer  of 
the  Asylum  will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel  upon  the 
railroads  between  Hartford  and  Boston,  taking  care  of  them  and  their 
baggage,  on  condition  that  their  friends  will  make  timely  provision 
for  their  expenses  on  the  way,  and  engage  to  meet  and  receive  them 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  early  train  at  various  points  on  the 
route  previously  agreed  on,  and  at  the  station  of  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad,  in  Boston.  A  similar  arrangement  is  made  on  the 
Connecticut  River  Railroads,  as  far  as  to  White  River  Junction.  No 
person  will  be  sent  from  the  Asylum  to  accompany  the  pupils  on  their 
return,  but  if  their  fare  is  paid  and  their  trunks  checked  to  Hartford, 
it  will  be  safe  to  send  them  in  charge  of  the  Conductor. 
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